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LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


TKAKSMITTINO 


A  ammunicatum  fnm  the  Colonel  of  the  corpe  of  Topographical 
Engineers  J  enclosing  eopies  of  the  reports  ofLieutmant  Emory  ^  of 
portions  of  the  report  of  Captain  Cook,  of  the  report  of  Lieuim" 
ant  Mertf  and  of  the  journal  kept  by  Captain  Johnston j  in  com- 
pliance tbith  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tht 
nth  January f  1848. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  February  9,  1848. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  17th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
communication  of  the  colonel  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers, enclosing  copies  of  "  the  report  and  map  of  Lieutenant 
Emory,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  of  the  route  of  the  army 
under  General  Kearny,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean )  with  such  parts  of  the  report  of  Captain  Cook  as  related 
to  his  deviation  from  such  route,  and  the  reports  and  map  of  Lien- 
tenant  Abert|  of  the  same  .corps,  of  his  examinations  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  New  Mexico."  I  also  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
"journal  of  the  expedition!  kept  by  Captain  Abraham  R.  John- 
•ton." 

Thesey  with  the  documents  communicated  on  the  24th  ultimo^ 
comprise  all  those  required  by  the  resolution  abort  referred  to. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY, 

Sjtcretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Wintiirop, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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INSTRUCTIONS,  AND  £IPLANATOBY  ££MARKS. 


Wabhimgtok,  September  1|  1847. 

To  Col.  J.  J.  Abert, 

Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers: 

Sie:  The  following  order  was  recewed  by  me  JuEe-&tb|  1846: 

BUEEAU  OF  TOPOGEAPHICAL  EmgIHESES} 

Washington^  June  5,  1846. 

Sir:  You  will  repair,  without  delay,  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
report  yourself  and  party  to  Colonel  Kearny,  1st  dragoons,  as  iield 
and  topographical  engineers  of  his  eommand.  In  addition  to  your* 
self,  the  party  will  consist  of— 

First  Lieutenant  Warner,  now  at  Washington; 
Second  Lieutenant  Abert,  do. 
Second  Lieutenant  Peck. 

Lieutenant  Peck  is  at  West  Point,  but  he  has  been  ordered  to 
repair  to  St.  Louis,  antl  report  to  you  at  that  place.  Should  Colo- 
nel Kearny  be  at  St.  Louis,  which  you  will  ascertain  on  passing 
through  that  place,  you  will  report  to  him  at  St.  Louis. 

Although  ordered  to  report  as  field  and  topographical  engineers, 
under  the  regulations,  you  will  not  consider  these  in  the  light  of 
ezolosive  duties,  but  will  perform  an^  military  duty  which  shall  be 
assigned  to  you  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  accordance  with  your  rank. 

Should  Colonel  Kearny  have  moyed  on  the  prairies  with  his  com- 
mand, you  will  make  every  effort  to  overtake  him. 
Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ABERT, 
Colonel  Topographical  Engineers* 

To  Lieut.  W.  H.  Emoey,  Top.  Eng. 

Anticipating  that  the  route  of  Colonel  Kisarny's  command  would 
be  through  unexplored  regions,  your  Suggestions  required,  that  in 
all  CMes  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  other  and  more  immediate 
military  demands  of  the  servicoi  the  attention  of  myself,  and  the 
officers  assigned  to  duty  with  me,  should  be  employed  in  collecting 
data  which  would  give  the  government  some  idea  i>f  the  regions 
traversed. 

The  column  commanded  by  Colonel  Kearny,  to  which  we  were 
attached,  styled  *'The  Army  of  the  West,"  to  march  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  was  destined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  northern  pro- 
Tinces  of  Mexico,  more  especially  New  Mexico  and  California. 

It  was  supposed  we  would  barely  reach  Fort  Leavenworth  in 
time  to  join  tne  army,  and  but  twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  us 
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in  Washington  to  collect  the  instruments  and  other  conveniences 
for  such  an  expedition.  This  was  qiiite  sufficient  for  all  the  objects 
appertaining  directly  to  our  military  wants^  but  insufficient  for  the 
organization  and  outfit  of  a  party  intended  for  exploration. .  Im 
submitting  the  following  notes,  they  should  be  receiyed  as  obserra- 
tions  made  at  intervals  snatched  from  other  dutieS|  and  with  an  ex- 
pedition whose  movements  were  directed  by  other  considerations 
than  those  which  would  influence  the  views  and  conveniences  of 
an  explorer. 

;  We  left  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  linable  to  procure  a  pocket 
chronometer,  or  telescope  of  power  sufficient  to  observe  eclipses; 
but  through  your  intercession,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  of 
Hydrography',  U.  S.  N.,  we  were  provided  with  two  excellent  box 
chronometers,  No.  783  and  No.  2,075,  by  Parkinson  and  Frodsham, 
and  we  received  from  the  bureau  two  of  Gambey's  8 J- inch  sextants. 

Crossing  the  Alleghanies  the  stage  capsized  with  us,  .and  placed 
the  chronometers  in  great  danger,  but  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Bestor, 
who  carried  them  in  a  basket  on  his  arm,  saved  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Their  rates  were  changed  very  materially  by  the  accident,  but 
subsequent  observations  showed  no  other  injury  had  been  incurred. 

Elaborate  observations  for  time  and  rate  were  made  at  St.  Louis; 
from  which  place,  being  tolerably  well  established  in  geographical  - 
position,  it  was  intended  to  carry  the  longitude  by  chronometer,  but, 
on  reaching  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  chronometers  were  again  foujia 
to  have  changed  thbir  rates  materially,  owin^  to  the  peculiarly  un- 
steady and  jarring  motion  of  the  steamer  upon  which  we  ascended. 

The  meridian  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  as  determinecl  by  Mr.  Ni- 
collet, is  theref6re  taken  as  that  to  which  all  the  determinations 
of  longitude  asfar  as  Bent's  fort,  by  the  chronometer^  are  referred, 
and  any  change  which  subsequent  observations  may  make  in  the 
longitude  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  will  be  common  to  them.  The 
travelling  rates  of  chronometer  783  were,  as  the  observations  will 
show,  very  uniform,  and  longitudes  deduced  from  it,  compared 
with  direct  measurements  of  lunar  distances  made  at  various  points, 
give  satisfactory  comparisons  as  far  as  camp  70,  October  Uth,  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  At  this  point  we  left  the  wagons,  thence  crossing 
the  mountains  to  the  Gila  river,  some  irrogulrtrity  in  the  rates  is  dis- 
coverable, until  we  reach  camp  83,  October  26th,  on  the  Gila  river. 

From  that  point  (camp  83)  to  San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  the  rates 
were  very  uniform.  Assuming  Captain  Belcher's  determination  of  that 
point,  7/i.  48m.  445.,  west  from  Greenwich,  and  carrying  my  longi- 
tudes back,  they  compare  well  with  the  longitudes  derived  Irom  the 
direct  measurements  of  lunar  distances  made  at  different  points  on 
the  route. 

TkeloDffitude  between  the  camps  of  October  9th  and  October 26th| 
are  derived  from  direct  measurements,  and  from  lunar  distanees. 

0/ the  laiitudei. 

The  latitudes-  were  determined  by  measuring  with  one  of  tht 
Gambey  sextants  the  double  altitudes  of  stars  near  the  meridia&| 
and  at  all  important  points  by  observations  on  north  and  south  stars 
as  nearly  as  they  could  be  obtained  of  equal  altitudes.   At  these 
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last  points,  where  tlie  obterTations  are  mnltiplied,  their  places ma]r 
be  depended  upon  to  the  nearest  fire  seconds. 

Of  local  time. 

The  local  time  was,  in  all  cases,  determined  by  altitudes  of  the 

heavenly  bodies  on  different  sides  of  the  meridian. 

The  astronomical  observations,  ,  in  number,  were  computed, 
in  the  first  place,  by  myself  and  Mr.  Bestor,  and  subsequently  by 
Prolessor  J.  C.  Huobard.  The  results,  as  given  in  the  appendix, 
are  the'final  computations  of  Professor  Hubbard,  whose  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  computer  entitles  his  work  to  entire  confidence. 
These  observations  establish  the  geograpliical  position  of  52  points, 
extending  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  Pacific,  most  of  which  lie 
in  regions  before  undetermined. 

•  « 

Heightt  above  the  sen. 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  through  the  liberality  of  the  medical  de-, 
Dartmenti  I  was  furnished '  with  a  syj^hon  barometer,  by  Bunten, 
No.  515,  the  comparison  of  which,  with  the  standard  at  Paris,  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  note. 

Observatoire. — Comparaison  du  baroinetre  a  Syphon,  No.  515  de 
Bunten,  avcc  le  haromctre  de  I'observatoire. 

Paris,  le.    1843 

Le  barometre  No.  515,  donne  des  hauteurs  plus  grandes  que 
celles  qui  sont  indiqu6es'par  le  baromdtre  de  Pobseryatoire,  la  dif- 
ference est  de  0.45  centidmes  de  millimetre. 

Rar^m^f,.     5  No.  516...  ,   769.19 

barometre,    ^observatoire  ...!,   768.74 

Difference   +0.45 

Baromitre  de. 


♦  • 

L'obMrratoire. 

No.  615. 

• 

12.9 

758.20 

40.40 

758.60 

12.5 

12.0 

761.50 

+0.50 

762.00 

11.8 

11.3 

762.14 

+0.56 

762.70 

11.0 

10.3 

758.06 

+0.44 

758.50 

10.0 

8.7 

753.80 

+0.35.  . 

756.15 

8.8 

2.25 

+0.45 

Pakis,  U  3  Fevriefi  1843. 

GORYOZ. 

The  discussion  of  the  data  upon  which  the  heights  indicated  by 
the  barometer  have  been  founded,  would,  if  pursued,  occupy  some 
tpacej  for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  basis  of 
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comparison,  as  far  as  Santa  Fe,  is  a  series  of  observations  made  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  with  the  same  instrument,  running  through  two 
years;  and  the  height  of  the  hospital  at  Fort  Leavenworth  aboYe 
the  sea  assumed  at  912  feet. 

From  Santa  Fe,  down  the  Del  Norte,  and  thence  west  as  far  as 
camp  83,  of  October  26th,  the  basis  of  comparison  is  the  seiies  of 
observations,  running  through  two  months,  at  Santa  Fe. 

From  the  camp  of  October  26th,  on  the  Gila,  the  basis  of  com- 
parison is  the  mean  of  the  observations  made  at  San  Diego,  on  the 
Pacific,  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  barometer  was  left  'on  the 
Pacific,  under  the  cfiarge  of  Lieutenant  Warner,  topographical  en- 
gineers; and  the  further  bbservationf  made  with  it  on  that  coast 
will  afford,  at  some  future  time,  data'upon  which  to  reconsider  the 
results  now  given,  particularly  those  in  the  last  section.  In  the 
absence  of  corresponding. observations,  the  object  has  bc^n,  to  get  a 
column  of  refesence,  progressing  west,  with  the  places  observed  at. 

The  formula  nsed  is  that  of  Altman's.  The  heights  deduced  are 
marked  on  the  map;  but  they  should  be  considered,  at  best,  but  as 
near  approximations  to  the  tiuth. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  the  observations  were  made  is  not  that 
which  experience  has  sliown  to  be  best  ;  but,  the  halts  being  be- 
yond my  control,  I  was  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances. 

As  far  as  Santa  Fe,  I  received  the  assistance  of  Lieutenants  J. 
\V.  Abert  and  (i.  W.  Peck,  of  the  corj)S  of  topographical  engi- 
neers; both  of  whom  had  but  too  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  less  favored  climates,  and  fell  ill — the  first  at 
Kent's  fort,  and  the  last  at  Santa  Fe. 

From  Santa  Fe  to  tlie  Pacific,  I  was  aided  by  First  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Warner,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  and  Mr.  Norman 
Bestor;  all  of  whom  deserve  notice  for  the  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  they  performed  their  duty.  Whilst  with  me,  Lieutenant 
Peck  made  the  topographical  sketches;  after  he  left,  they  were 
made  by  Lieutenant  Warner. 

I  would  here  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
Colonel  Robert  Campbell  and  D.r.  Engelmann,*  of  St.  Louis,  for  the 
disinterested  and  efficient  aid  they  rendered  us  in  St.  Louis  in  our 
hjxrried  pteparations  for  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  The  advice 
given  us  by  Colonel  Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in 
prairie  life,  was  felt  beneficially  to  the  last  of  the  journey. 

The  country  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Santa  Fe,  traversed 
by  the  army  of  the  west,  may.be  divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
distinct  in  character,  climate,  and  products,  viz:  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth to  Pawnee  fork,  from  Pawnee  fork  to  Bent's  Fort,  and 
from  Bent's  Fort  to  Sania  Fe. 

The  two  first  divisions  have  been  so  often  traversed,  that  I  have 
omitted  my  diary  embracing  them,  contenting  myself  with  a  few 
general  remarks;  but  the  scientific,  and  especially  astronomical  ob- 
servations referring  to  them,  are  as  full  as  in  regard  to  the  other 
regions. 


*  An  intfrrstini:  noconnt  or  the  cnrti  ohsenrod  oa  thiB  roate,  furnUbad  by  Dr*  £iigleiiiaaaf 
will  be  louiid  in  Appendix  Mo.  2,  continued. 
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For  the  information  of  detachments  moving  on  that  rontei  a  table 
of  distance!  has  been  prepared^  which^  Irith  the  map,  (though  on 
rather  too  small  a  scale  for  military  purposes,)  may  enable  move- 
ments  to  be  made  without  other  guides. 

Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Pawnee  fork,  the  country  is  a 
hi'^li,  rolling  prairie,  traversed  by  many  streams,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw;"  and  all  but  this  river  may  be 
forded,  except  during  freshets* 

The  beds  of  the  streams  are  generally  deeply  indented  in  the 
soil,  and  their  b'anks  almost  vcrticn],  developing,  where  the  streams 
make  their  incisions  in  the  earth,  strata  of  fossiliferous  limestone, 
of  various  shades  of  brown,  filled  with  the  remains  of  crinoulea. 

On  a  branrh  of  the  Wah-Karrussi,  where  tlie  Oregon  trail  strikes 
it,  a  seam  of  bituminous  coal  crops  out.  This  is  worked  by  the 
Indians,  one  of  whom  we  met  driving  an  ox-cart  loaded  with 
coal,  to  Westport.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
oovered  with  rich  vegetable  deposite ;  the  whole  based  upon 
a  stratum  of  clay  and  limestone. 

Trees  are  to  be  seen  only  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
*the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  tliat  of  vast,  rolling 
fields,  enclosed  with  colossal  hedges.  The  growth  along  these 
streams,  as  they  approach  tHe  eastern-  part  of  the  section  under 
consideration,  consists  of  ash,  burr  oak,  black  walnut,  chesnut  oak, 
black  oak,  long-leaved  willow,  sycamore,  buck-eye,  American  elm, 
pig-nut  hickory,  hack-berry,  and  sumach;  towards  the  west,  as  you 
approach  the  99th  meridian  of  longitude,  the  growth  along  the 
Weams  becomes  almost  exclusively  cotton-wood.  Council  Grovcf 
creek  forms  an  exception  to  this,  as  most  of  the  trees  enumerated 
above  flourish  in  its  vicinity,  and  render  it,  for  that  reason,  a  well- 
known  halting-place  for  caravans,  for  the  repairs  of  wagons,  and 
the  acquisition  of  sp.ire  axles. 

On  tne  uplands  the  grass  is  luxuriant ,  and  occasionally  is  found 
the  wild  tea,  (amorpha  canesccns,)  and  j)ilot  weed,  (silphium  lacin- 
atum;)  the  low  grounds  abound  in  prickly  r.ish,  narrow  leafed  as- 
clepias,  white  flowerinir  iiidif::;o,  flowering  rush,  spotted  tulip,  bed- 
straw,  wild  bnrgamot,  spider  wort,  pink  spider  wort,  pomnie 
blanclie,  (psoralea  escuUnta,)  searlet  malva,  pilot  weed,  hazel, 
button  bu^h,  wild  strawberry,  rat-tail,  and  arrow  rush. 

As  you  draw  near  the  meridian  of  Pawnee.  Fork,  99'^  west  of 
Greenwich,  the  country  changes,  almost  imperceptibly,  until  it 
merges  into  the  arid,  barren  wastes  described  under  that  section. 
The  transition  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  cacti  and  other  spinose 
plants,  the  first  of- which  we  saw  in  longitude  96^. 

Near  the  same  meridian  the  buffalo  grass*  war  seen  in  small 
^  i)uantities,  and,  about  noon«  our  party  was  cheered  for  the  first 
time  by  the  sight  of  a  small  band"  of  buffalo,  'two  of  which 
we  killed,  at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of  fine  horses,  which  never 
recovered  from  the  chase.  Horses  occasionally  fed  on  grain  be- 
come very  weak  feeding  on  grass  alone,  and  should  never  in  that 
condition  be  subjected  to  quick  work.    A  violation  of  this  precept 


*  For  a  dMorf ptMNi  of  this  fanumt  gUM,  Me  App«KUx  No.  2. 
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has  cost  many  Tolunteers  their  horses,  and  entailed  trouble  without 
end  on  many  inexperinced  travellers  westward  bound."  The 
next  day  immense  herds  of  the  buffalo  were  seen. 

We  were  now  on  jrround  (see  map  of  July  lOth)  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Pawnees,  Sioux,  Osages,  and  oc- 
casionally the  Comanches.  Their  range  is  seldom  farther  east  than 
Council  Grove.  The  country  thence,  to  the  western  borders  of 
Missouri,  is  in  the  h'<jn(is  of  Indians  owing  alletrlance  to,  and  re- 
ceiving stipends  from  the  United  States  ;  they  live  in  log-houses, 
cultivate  tiie  soil,  rear  cattle,  and  pursue  some  of  fhe  arts  of  peace. 
They  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  savage  of  the  plains 
and  the  white  man  of  the  States. 

The  latitude  of  our  camp,  a. few  thousand  feet  southeast  of  where^ 
the  road  crosses  the  Pawnee  Fork,  is  38^  10'  10";  and  the  longi- 
tude, by  chronometer^  is  98°  55'  22".  The  height  ahove  the  sea, 
indicated  approximately  by  the  barometer,  is  1,932  feet;  the  point, 
as  will  be  seeQ  on  the  map,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pawnee  Fork  and  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  section  of  country  embraced  between  this  point  and  Bent's 
Fort  is  totally  diffefent  in  character  from  that  just  described,  but 
the  change  is  gradual,  and  may  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been 
said  in  referrence  to  the  appearance  of  the  country  so  far  ecst  as 
the  98th  degree,  or  even  the  97ih  meridian. 

The  position  of  our  camp  near  Bent's  Fort,  determined  by  29  al- 
titudes of  polaris  and  35  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  alpha  aquila^, 
is  38  02'  53,"  and  the  longitude,  by  the  measurement  of  distances 
•between  d  and  the  *  alpha  aquihe  and  tiie  *  spica  virginis,  is  103* 
01',  agreeing  within  ^is.  with  the  chronometric  determination  of 
the  same  point. — (See  Appendix.) 

Our  route  from  Pawnee  Fork  to  this  point,  was  along  the  Arkan- 
sas river.  The  approximate  height  of  Bent's  Fort  above  the  sea  is 
3,958  feet,  and  the  heiglit  whert  we  first  struck  the  river,  at  the 
bend,  is  1,658  feet,  the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  311 
mileS)  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  seven  feet  and  four-tenths  per 
mil^.  Its  bed  is  of  sand,  sometimes  of  rounded  pebbles  of  the  pri- 
mitive rock.  It  is  seldom  more  than  160  yards  wide,  and,  but  for 
the  quicksands,  is  every  where  fordable.  The  bottom  land,  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles,  and  i^  generally  covered  with  good  nutritioua  grafs. 
Beyond  this*the  ground  rises  by  gentle  slopes  into  a  wilderness  of 
sand  hills  on  the  south  and  into  prairie  on  the  north.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions; for  instance, at  the  great  bend, the  sandhills 
from  the  south  impinge  abruptly  on  the  course  of  the  river;  at 
Pawnee  rock,  a  long  swell  in  the  ground  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
hill  of  highly  ferruqrinous  sand  stone;  and  ten  miles  above  Cho- 
teau's  island,  the  hills  along  the  river  are  vertical,  as  if  the  river 
had  cut  a  passage  through  them;  and  as  you  approach  Bent's  Fort, 
the  hills  genernliy  roll  in  more  boldly  on  the  river,  and  the  bottoms 
become  narrower,  and  tlie  grass  more  precious. 

At  tliesi'  places  the  geological  formation  can  be  seen  distinctly. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  river  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  pebbles, 
sometimes  shells  cemented  by  lime  and  clay  overlaying  a  stratum 
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of  soft  sand  stone,  which,  in  turn,  overlays  a  blue  shalciand  8ome« 
timps  the  richest  ilescription  of  marl. 

Higher  up  the  river,  we  find  the  same  formation,  hut  in  atldition 
argillaceous  lime  stone,  contninini^  amonites  and  other  impressions 
of  shells  in  great  variety,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  distinct 
impressions  of  oyster  shells.  The  dip  in  both  cases  about  6"^,  and 
a  little  north  of  east. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  a  granitic  sand,  intermixed  with  the 
exuv'm  of  ammals  and  vegetable  matteri  supporting  a  scanty  Tege- 
tatioB,  The  eye  wanders  in  oyer  these  immense  wastes  in 
search  of  trees.  Not  one  is  to  be  seen.  The  principal  growth  is 
the  bnffalo  grass,  cacti  in  endless  Tariety,  though  diniinutive,  yucca 
SDgiistifolia,  (soap  plant,)  the  Darlingtonia  brachyloba,  schrankia 
uncinata,  prairie  gourd  (cucurbita  aurantia,)  and  very  rarely  that 
wonderful  plant,  the  Ipomea  leptT>phylla,  called  by  the  hunter  man 
root|  from  the  similarity  of  its  root  in  size  and  shape  to  the  body 
of  a  man.  It  is  esculent,  and  serves  to  sustain  human  life  in  some 
of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  hunger  and  privation  to  which  men  who 
roam  the  prairies,  as  an  occupation,  are  subjected. 

July  2^ — Near  the  dry  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  creek,  the  yucca 
angustifolia,  palmillo  of  the  Spaniards,  or  soap  plant,  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  marked  a  new  change  in  the  soil  and  vegetation 
of  the  prairies. 

The  narrow  strip  "which  I  have  described  as  the  bottom  land  of 
the  Arkansas,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
contains  a  luxuriant  growth  pf  grasses,  which,  by  the* judicious 
selection  and  distribution  of  the  camps,  sustained  all  the  animals 
of  the  army  of  the  west  whilst  on  the  river.  The  only  tree  of  any 
magnitude  found  on  its  course  is  the  cotton-wood,  (populus  cana- 
densis,) and  it  frequently  happens  that  not  one  of  these  is  seen  ia 
a  whole  day's  journev,  and^the  buffalo  dung  and  wild  sage  consti- 
tute the  only  fuel  to  be  procured.  About  35  miles  before  reachifig 
Bent's  Fort  is  found  what  is  called  the  ^'  bi^  timber."  Here  the 
valley  of  the  river  widens,  and  the  banks  on  either  side  fall  towards 
it  in  gentle  slopes.  The  "  big  timber"  is  a  thinly  scattered  growth 
of  large  cotton  woods  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  three  or  four  miles  long.  It  is  here  the  Chyennes,  Arapahoes, 
and  the  Kioways  sometimes  winter,  to  avail  themselves  ol^  the 
scanty  supply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  to  let  their  animals  browse  on 
the  twips  and  bark  of  the  cotton-wood.  The  buflfaloes  are  some- 
times driven,  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  here  intense 
for  the  latitude,  to  the  same  place  to  feed  upon  the  cotton-wood. 
To  this  point,  which  has  been  indicated  to  the  government  as  a 
suitable  one  for  a  military  post,  Mr.  Bent. thinks  of  moving  his 
estmblisMient. 

Is  addition  to  the  grasses  and  cotton-wood  mentioned,  we  find  in 
the  botti^ms  wild  plum,  wild  cherry,  willow,  (salix  longifoli^,)  sumT 
mer  grape,  (vitis  sstivalis,)  cat-tail,  (typha  latifolia,)  scouring  rush, 
(equisetum  hyemale,)  !a  powerful  diurectic  upon  horses,  commelina 
angustifolia,  Mexican  poppy,  (argemone  Mexicana,)  monarda  fistu- 
I0S89  coreopsis  tinctoria,  psoralea  esculents^  cassia  chamsetcrista, 
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several  varieties  of  solidego,  cenothera,  and*  heliftn thus j  among 
which  was  the  common  sunflower. 

The  animals  of  this  section  of  the  country  are  the  buffalo,  deer, 
antelope,  elk,  marmot^  wolf,  agama  cornuta)  &c.;  but)  for  a  more 
specific  Knowledge  of  the  natural  history  and  herbarium  of  the 
region  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Bent's  Fort,  reference  is  made 
to  the  interesting  notes  of  one  of. my  assistants,  Lieutenant  Aberty 
in  appendix  No.  6. 

Except  the  buffalo,  g^me.is  very  scarce,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  support  a  party  of  men,  however  small  their  number. 
The  buffalo,  where  they  range,  may  be  relied  upon  to  support 
a  column  of  many  thousand  men  ;  but  their  range  is  very  uncertain. 
This  year  it  was  westward,  between  the  98th  degree  and  the  101st 
meridian  of  longitude. 

For  an  account  of  the  country  from  lU-nl's  Fort  to  the  Pacific,  I 
•submit  my  notes,  in  which  I  have  set  down  what  passed  under 
my  own  observation. 

The  accompanying  map  is  also  limited  chiefly  to  the  route  fol- 
lowed, based  upon  the  data  exhibited  in  the  appendices,  and  num- 
bered from  3  to  5. 

For  a  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the 
country  traversed  than  will  be  found  in  the  journal,  I  refer  to  the 
catalogue  prepared  by  that  eminent  botanist.  Dr.  John  Torrey,  to 
whom  all  the  plants  and  dra\^ngs  were  submitted — forming  appen- 
dix No.  2.  The  specimens  brought  home  to  aid  me  in  elucidating 
the  geology  of  the  route,  were  submitted  to  Professor  John  Frazer, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  to  whose  learning  and  knowledge 
I  am  under  great  obligation. 

The  military  force  under  Colonel  Kearny,  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico  and  the  countries  beyond,  consisted  of  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  ((i-pounders,)  unde.r  llie  command  of  ]\Iajor 
Clark,  three  S(|uadrons  of  the  first  drngoons,  under  Major  Sumner, 
the  first  regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Doniphan, 
and  two  companies  of  ijilaiitry,. under  Captain  Agney.  This  force 
was  detached  in  dili'erent  columns  from  Fort  Leiivenworth,  and 
were  concentrated  with  admirable  order  and  precision  on  the  1st 
of  August,  at  a  camp  nine  miles  below  Bent's  Fort. 

And  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  excellent  under- 
stanuing' which  prevailed  throughout  between  regulars  abd  volun- 
teers, and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  came  to  each  others 
assistance  whenever  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  march 
called  for  the  interchange  of  kindly  ofiices  among'  them.  The 
volunteers,  though  but  recently  accustomed  to  the  ease  and  com- 
forts of  smiling  homes,  bore  up  against  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  tedious  march,  through  unexplored  re- 
gions, with  a  zeal,  courage,  and  devotion  that  would  have  graced 
time-worn  veterans,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their  conduct 
as  soldiers.  There  was  a  noble  emulation  in  the  conduct  of  regulars 
and  volunteers,  which,  in  no  small  degree,  ])enefitted  the  service; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  promoted  that  cordiality  in  their  inter- 
ests which  will  make  their  future  meetings,  in  the.  more  peaceful 
walks  of  life,  a  gladsome  event  to  both. 
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NOTES. 


August  2y  1846. — looked  in  the  direction  of  Bent's  Fort.  «nd 
saw  a  huge  United  States  flag  flowing  to  the  breeze,  and  straining 
.every  fiibre  of  an  ash  pole  planted  over  the  centre  of  a  gate.  The 

atystery  was  soon  revealed  by  a  column  of  dust  to  the  east,  ad- 
vancing with  about  the  velocity  of  a  fast  walking  horse — it  was 
"the  Army  of  the  West."  I  ordered  my  horses  to  be  hitched  up, 
and,  as  the  column  passed,  took  my  place  with  the  staff. 

A  little  below  the  fort,  the  river  was  forded  without  difficulty, 
being  paved  with  well  attritioned  pebbles  of  the  primitive  rock, 
•  and  not  more  than  knee  deep. 

We  atlvanced  five  miles  along  the  river,  where  its  bed  slides 
over  a  black  carbonai:eous  shale,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
coal,  and  induced  some  persons  to  dig  for  it. 

Here  we  turned  to  the  left,  arid  pursued  our  course  over  an  arid 
elevated  plain  for  twenty  miles,  witlfcut  water.  When  we  reached 
the  Timpas,  we  found  the  water  in  puddles,  and  the  grass  bad. 

Colonel  Doniphan  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  Arkansas  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Timpas,  and  rejoin  the  army  by  following  the 
bed  of  that  stream. 

Near  where  we  left  the  Arkansas,  we  found  on  the  side  of  the 
slope  several  singular  do  mi-spheroids,  about  the  size  of  an  um- 
Vcll^}  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  pyramidal  crystals, 
which,  at  a  distance,  resembled  the  hubbies  of  a  huge  boiling  cal- 
dron. • 

Along  the  Arkansas  the  principal  growth  consists  of  very  coarse 

frass,  and  a  few  cotton-woods,  willows,  and  euphorbia  marijinata. 
he  plains  are  covered  with  very  short  grass,  soslerla  dactyloides, 
now  burnt  to  cinder;  artemisia,  in  abundance;  Frcmontia  vermicu- 
laris;  yucca  angustilolia,  palmillo,  of  the  Spaniards;  verbena;  eu- 
rotia  lanata,  and  a  few  menzelia  nuda. 

The  only  animals  seen  were  one  black-tailed  rabbit  and  an  ante- 
lope; both  of  which*  were  killed. 

Our  march  was  26  miles,  that  of  the  army  37;  the  last  20  miles 
without  wa'«er. 

The  artillery  arrived  about  11,  p.  m.;  both  men  and  horses  were 
^rched  with  thirst.  The  teamsters,  who  had  to  encounter  the  dust, 
nffered  very  much.  When  water  was  near,  they  sprang  from  their 
teats  and  ran  for  it  like  mad  men.  *  Two  horses  sank  under  this 
day's  march. 

Our  ascent  was  considerable  to-day.    The  height,  indicated  by 
Ike  barometer,  being  4,523  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Jiuguit  3, — We  as'cended  the  Timpas  six  and  three- quarter  miles, 
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and  halted  for  the  day  near  running  water;  the  grass  was  all  burn- 
ed dry,  and  not  a  green  sprig  to  be  seen.  Three  buttes  were  passed 
of  singular  appearance;  soiue  idta  of  which  will  be  given  by  the 
sketch.  Tht')  were  composed  of  lime-stone,  and  were  garnished 
at  their  bases  with  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  like  those  described 
yesterday.  A  part  of  our  road  was  on  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  paved 
with  argillaceous  lime-stoney  containing  now  and  then,  the  impres- 
sion of  oyster  shells  very  distinctly.  The  yalley  in  which  we  are 
now  encamped  presents  the  appearance  of  a  crate^i  being  surround- 
ed with  buttes  capped  with  stunted  cedar,  (juniperus  Virginianus.) 
The  stratificationi  however,  appears  regular,  and  to  correspond  on 
different  sides  *of  the  Talley*  •  • 

The  growth  of  to-day  was  similar  to  that  found  on  the  plains 
.yesterday,  to  which  may  be  added  an  evergreen  and  a  magnificent 
cactus  three  feet  high,  with  roi^d  limbs  shaped  like*a  rope,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  branching  at  right  angles.  It  is  said 
the  Mexicans  make  hedges  of  it. 

Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  passed  'our  camp  about  4,  p.  m. 

The  water  was  in  pools,  charged  with  vegetable  matter  and  salt.  " 

The  formation  of  the  adjacent  hills  was  distinct;  first,  a  stratum 
of  lime-stone,  ten  feet  thick,  then  hard  sand-stone,  with  amonites 
and  a  variety  of  other  shells,  &C.,. overpaying  blue  marl.  From  the 
sides  of  the  hills  protruded  geodes,  with  crystallized  lime-stone,  and 
the  ground  was  everywhere  brewed  with  detached  pieces  of  ferru- 
ginous sand-stone.  On  these  hills  we  found  cedar  growing,  very 
*  stunted;  Missouri  flax;  several  varieties  of  wild  currants;  a  very 
stunted  growth  of  plums;  moss  and  cacti  in  great  variety,  but  di- 
minutive. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp,  by  nine  obserrations  on  PolariS|  out 
of  the  meridian,  is  37^'  44'  66". 

The  ion^itude  derived  from  the  chronometer,  by  an  estimate  of 
the  local  time  derived  from  eight  measurements  of  the  double  alti- 
tude of  arcturus  on  the  west,  and  seven  of  alp&a  aquilse  in  the  east, 
is  6A.  54m.  06.7*. 

The  barometer  reading  indicates  a  height  above  the*  sea  of  4,761 
feet. 

August  1. — The  road  wound  through  the  valley  of  the  Timpas. 
The  soil,  being 'impregnated  with  lime^  rendered  the  dust,  whicli 

rose  in  dense  I'olumns,  distressing. 

Dwarfed  cedar  skirted  the  road  on  each  side.  The  strata  of  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  were  the  same  as 'described  yesterday; 
but  the  ferruginous  nodules  and  .blocks  o(  sand-stone  were  more 
frequent. 

Thirteen  miles'  march  brought  us  to  the  crossing  of  the  Timpas, 
The  only  water  we  found  there  was  in  a  hole  40  feet  in  diameter, 
into  which  the  men  rushed  with  great  eagerness,  disturbing  the 
vegetable  deposit  formed  on  its  surface,  and  thereby  rendering  it 
unfit  for  use.  Nine  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  "the  hole  in  the 
rock" — a  large  hole  filled  with  stagnant,  though  drinkable,  water. 

We  saw  at  times,  during  the  day,  a  few  antelopes,  rabbits,  wild 
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horses,  two  jaek  dtms,  (magpie^)  meadow  larks^  kingbirds,  and 
bob  o'lincolnt. 

The  pasture  was  so  bad  that  Colonel  Kearny  determined  to  match 
to  the  *^ho]e  in  the  prairie/'  the  neighborhood  oi  which,  thong) 
said  to  be  destitute  of  water,  affords  some  dry  grass. 

We  passed  a  dead  horse  belonging  to  the  infantry,  black,  with 
crows,  and  a  wolf  in  their  midst,  quietly  feeding  on  the  carcase. 
This  gave  us  jinpleasant  forebodings  for  our  noble,  but  now  attenn^ 
atcd,  horses. 

We  reached  the  *'hole  in  the  prairie"  at  10,  p.  m.,  the  distance 
being  14i  miles,  and  found  grass,  as  we  expected:  we  were  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  water  also.  The  night  was  delicious,  and  all 
slept  in  the  open  air.    The  infantry  were  encamped  here. 

The  total  distance  to-day  was  36  miles.  The  horses  were  now 
falling  away  in  an  alarming  manner,  but  the  mules  seem  to  require 
the  stimulus  of  distention,  and  nothing  else:  this  the  dry  grass 
affords. 

Ob  the  march,  about  sunset,  the  Wattahyah  (twin  hills)  rose 
•uddenlj  to  view,  south  75^  west;  and  then  Fike's  peak,  20  or  30 
degrees  farther  to  north.  At  the  same  time  the  dim  outline  of  the 
great  spine  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  began  to  show  itself.  We 
were  now  crossing  the  diyiding.  line  between  the  waters  of  the 
Timpas  and  those  of  the  Purgatory,  or  Los  Animos,  of  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  vegetation  was  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  its  burned,  and  parched  condition;  to  which  may 
be  added  a  plant  described  by  Dr.  Torrey,  as  physalis  perbalis,  and 
one  eriogonum  tomentosum.  • 

Height  of  this  camp  5,660  feet. 

Jivgust  5. — To-day  we  descended  eleven  and  a  half  miles,  and 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  called,  by  the  mountain  men, 
Picatoire,  a  corruption  of  Purgatoire,  a  swilt-running  stream,  a 
few  yards  in  width,  but  no  grass  of  any  amount  at  the  crossing. 
The  blighted  trunks  of  large  cotton-wood  and  locust  trees  were 
seen  for  many  miles  along  its  course,  but  the  cause  of  d%cay  was 
not  apparent. 

The  growth  of  the  bottom,  which  is  very  narrow,  was  black  lo- 
cust, the  everlasting  cotton-wood,  willow,  wild  currants,  hops, 
plum  and  grape,  artemisia,  clematis  Virginiana,  salix,  in  many  va- 
rieties; and  a  species  of  angelica,  but  no  fruit  was  on  the  bushes. 
Beyond  this  stream  five  and  a  half  miles,  we  encamped  on  the  bed 
of  a  tributary  to*the  Purgatory,  which  comes  down  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Raton,  or  Mouse,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  chai^ 
of  ragged  lookine  mountains  that  strikes  the  course  of  the  Purga* 
tory  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Arkan* 
MS  from  those  of  the  Canadian.  The  banks  of  the  Purgatory, 
where  this  stream  debouches,  begin  to  assume  something  of  a  moun* 
tain  aspect,  different  from  scenery  in  the  States.  The  hills  are  bare 
of  vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  cedars;  and  the  yalley  is  said 
to  be,  occasionally,  the  resort  of  griuly  bear,  turkeys,  deer,  ante- 
lope, &c.  • 

2 
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Passing  the  rear  wagons  of  the  infantry,  we  found  their  horses 
almost  worn  out,  ami  the  train  followed  by  wolves. 

Captain  Cook,  of  ihe  1st  drap;oons,  was  sent  ahead  the  day  before 
yesterday,  to  sound  Armijo.  Nir.  LilTtndorfer,  a  trader,  married  to 
a  Santa  F6  lady,  was  sent  in  the  lUrection  of  Taos,witli  two  Pueblo 
Indians,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Pueblos  and  the  Mexican  people, 
and,  j)r{)bably,  to  buy  wheat  if  any  could  be  purchased,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  prnclamalions  of  the  colonel  (  0111111.111111112;. 

Yesterday  Win.  Ijent,  and  six  others,  forming  a  spy;guard,  were 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  mountain  passes.    In  this  company 
was  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  who  had  been  in  this  country  some  . 
months,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Measured  13  double  altitudes  of  polaris,  in  the  north^  for  lati- 
tude, and  7  of  alpha  aquilse,  in  the  east,  for  local  time,  and  the  re- 
sulting latitude  is  ST  1^'  10",  and  longitude  6A.  6Qm.  48j>  The 
height  indicated  by  the  barometer  is  5,8%  feet. 

Jiuguit  6. — Colonel  Kearny*  left  Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment 
and  Major  Clarke's  artillery  at  our  old  camp-ground  of  last  night, 
and  scattered  Sumner's  dragoons  three  or  four  miles  up  the  creek, 
to  pass  the  day  in  renovating  the  animals  by  nips  at  the  little 
hunches  of  grass  spread  at  intervals  in  the  valley.  This  being 
done,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Haton,  and,  after  marching 
17  miles,  halted  with  tlie  infantry  and  general  statf,  within  a  half- 
mile  of  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Strong  parties  were  sent  forward 
to  repair  the  road,  which  winds  through  a  picturesque" valley,  with 
the  Katon  towering  to  the  left.  Pine  trees  (pinus  rigida)  here  ob-  ' 
tain  a  respectable  size,  and  lined  the  valley  through  the  whole 
day's  march.  A  few  oaks,  (quercus  oli vaformis,)  big  enough  for 
axles,  were  found  near  the  halting-place  of  to-night.  When  we 
first  left  the  camp  this  morning,  we  saw  several  clumps  of  the 
pinon,  (pinus  monophyllus.)  It  bears  a  resinous  nut,  eaten  by 
Mexicans  and  Indians.  We  found  also  the  lamita  in  great 
abundance.*  It  resembles  the  wild  currant,  and  is,  probably,  one 
of  its  varieties;  grows  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  bears  a  red 
berry,  which  is  gMhered,  dried,  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with 
sugar  an4  water,  making  a  very  pleasant  drink,  resembling  currant 
cordial.  We  were  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  get  either  the 
fruit  or  flower.  Neither  this  plant,  the  pinon,  nor  any  of  the  plum 
trees,  nor  grape  vines,  had  any  fruit  on  them;  which  is  attributable 
to  the  excessive  drought.  The  stream,  *vhich  was  last  year  a  rush- 
ing torrent,  is  this  year  dry,  and  in  pools. 

The  view  from  our  camp  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  reminds 
persons  of  the  landscapes  of  Palestine.  Without  attempting  a  de- 
scription, I  refer  to  the  sketch. 

The  rocks  of  the  mountain  were  chiefly  a  light  sandstone — in 
strata,  not  far  from  horizontal;  and  the  road  was  covered  with 
many  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  of  purplish  brown  color, porouS| 
and  melting  over  a  slow  fire. 

The  road  is  well  located.  The  general  ap])earance  is  something 
like  the  pass  at  the  sunmiit  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  but 
the  scenery  bolder,  and  less  adorned  with  vegetation. 
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An  express  returned  from  the  spy-guard,  which  reported  all  clear 
in  front.  X^aptain  Cook  and  Mr.  Liffendorfer  have  only  reached 
the  Canadian  river.  It  was  reported  to  me  that,  at  Captain  Sum- 
ner's camp,  about  7  miles  ahoTe  where  we  encamped  last  night, 
and  12  miles  from  the  summit,  an  immense  field  of  coal  crops  out; 
the  seam  b  ing  30  feet  deep.  To-night  our  animals  were  refreshed 
with  gootl  grass  and  water. 

oas  on  poiaris  givcy  for  the  latitude  of  the  place« 

37°  00'  21". 

Seven  on  arcturus,  in  the  west,  and  7  on  alpha  aquilasi  in  the 
cast,  give  the  chronometric  longitude  6A.  xflm,  01.35^. 

Height  above  the  sea,  7,169  leet. 

August  7,  camp  36. — We  recommenced  the  ascent  of  the  Raton, 
which  we  reac  hed  with  ease,  with  our  wagons,  in  about  two  miles. 
The  height  of  this  point  above  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  barom- 
eter, is  7,500  feet.  From  the  summit  we  Lad  a  beautiful  view  of 
Pike's  peak,  the  Wattahyah,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  running 
south  from  the  Wattahyah.  Several  large  white  masses  were  dis- 
cernible near  the  summits  of  the  range,  which  we  at  first  took  for 
anow,  but  which,  on  examination  with  the  telescope,  were  found  to 
consist* of  white  limestone,  or  granular  quartz,  of  which  we  after- 
wards saw  BO  much  in  this  country.  As  we  drew  near,  the  view 
was  no  less  imposing.  To  the  east  rose  the  Raton,  which  appeared 
still  as  high  as  from  the  camp,  1,500  feet  below.  On  the  top  of  the 
*  Raton  the  geological  formation  is  very  singular,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance ot  a  succession  of  castles.  As  a  day  would  be  required 
to  visit  it,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  that  pleasnrr,  and  examine  it 
merely  with  the  glass.  The  mountain  appears  to  be  formed  chiefly 
of  sandstone,  disposed  in  strata  of  various  shades  of  color,  dipping 
gently  to  the  east,  until  you  reach  near  the  summit,  where  the  cas- 
tellated appearance  commences,  the  sides  become  perpendicular, 
and  the  seams  vertical.  The  \ alley  is  strewed  with  pebbles  and 
fragments  of  trap  rock,  and  the  fusible  rock  described  yesterdayi 
cellular  lava,  and  some  pumice. 

For  two  days  our  way  was  strewed  with  flowers;  exhilarated  by 
the  ascent,  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  deserts  we  had  left  behind,  they  were  the  most  agreeable  days 
of  the  journey.  Among  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  was  the  campa- 
nula rotundifolia,  (hare  bell,)  stda  coccinea,  galium  triilorum,  the 
snowberry,  eriogonum,  geranium  Fr^montii,  clematis  virpuenna, 
ranunculus  aquatilis,  euphorbia  marginata,  linum  perenne,  malra 
pedata,  lippia  cuneifolia,  and  many  pretty  varieties  of  convolvulus. 

There  is  .said  to  -be  a  lake,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
sommit,  where  immense  hordes  of  deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo  con* 
gregate,  but  may  be  doubted. 

The  descent  is  much  more  rspid  than  the  ascent,  and,  for  the 
first  few  miles,  through  a  valley  of  good  burned  grass  and  staff • 
naat  water,  containing  many  beautiful  flowers.  But  frequently 
you  come  to  a  place  where  the  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Canadian) 
has  worked  itself  through  the  mountains,  and  the  road  has  to  ^s- 
C€nd  and  then  descend  a  sharp  spur,   iieie  the  diihculties  com- 
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mence;  and  the  road,  for  three  or  four  miles,  is  just  passable  for 
a  wagon ;  many  of  the  train  were  broken  in  the  passage.  A  few 
thousand  dollars  judiciously  expended  here,  would  be  an  immense 
saving  to  the  government  if  the  Santa  F6  country  is  to  be  perma- 
nently occupied,  and  Bent's  Fort  road  adopted.  A  few  miles  from 
the  summit  we  reached  a  wide  valley  where  the  mountains  open 
out,  and  the  inhospitable  looking  hills  recede  to  a  respectable  dis- 
tance to  the  right  and  left.  Sixteen  miles  from  c»mp  36  brought 
us  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Canadian,  a  slow  running  stream^ 
discharging  a  volume  of  water  the  thickness  of  a  man's  waist. 
We  found  here  Bent's  camp.  I  dismounted  under  the  shade  of  a 
cotton- wood,  near  an  ant-hill,  and  saw  something  black  which  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  busy  little  insects;  and.  on  examination^ 
found  it  to  be  bituminous  coal,  lumps  of  which  were  afterwards 
found  thickly  scattered  over  the  plain.  After  crossihg  the  riyer^ 
and  proceeding  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  I  found  the  party  fronk 
which  I  had  become  separated  encamped  on  the  river,  with  a  plen* 
tiful  supply  of  grass,  wood,  and  water;  and  here  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  few  sprigs  of  the  famous  grama,  Atheropogon  oligos- 
taclyum. 

The  growth  on  to-day's  m'arch  was  pifion  in  small  quantities^ 
scrub  oak,  scrub  pine,  a  few  lamita  bushes,  and,  on  the  Canadian, 
a  few  cotton-wood  tr^es-  except  at  the  camp,  there  was  little  or 
no  grass.  The  evening  threatened  rain,  but  the  clouds  passed 
away,  and  we  had  a  good  night  for  observations.  We  hav.e  had 
no  rain  since  we  left  Cow  creeks,  thirty  days  ago. 

We  are  now  in  what  may  be  called  the  paradise  of  that  part  of 
the  country  between  Bent's  Fort  and  San  Miguel  j  and  yet  he  who 
leaves  the  edge  of  the  Canadian  or  its  tributaries  must  make  a 
good  day's  march  to  find  wood,  water,  or  grass. 

There  may  be  mineral  wealth  in  these  mountains,  but  its  dis* 
covery  must  be  left  to  some  explorer  not  attached  to  the  staff  of 
an  army  making  forced  marches  into  an  enemy's  country. 

To-day  commenced  our  half- rations  of  bread;  thoueh  not  suffer- 
ing for  meat,  we  are  anxious  to  seize  on  Santa  and  its  stock  of 
provisions  as  soon  as  possible. 

Jiugust  8. — We  remained  in  camp  all  day  to  allow  Colonel 
Doniphan's  regiment  and  the  artillery  to  come  up.  During  the 
day,  we  had  gusts  of  wind,  and  clouds  discharging  rain  to  the 
west.  Captain  Sumner  drilled  his  three  squadrons  of  dragoons^ 
and  made  quite  an  imposing  show. 

The  latitude  of  the  camp  is  36""  47'  34";  the  longitude  6A.  56f». 
59. 7^. 

On  the  7th,  I  measured  8  altitudes  of  arcturus  in  the  west,  and 
8  of  alpha  aquila?  in  the  east  ;  and,  on  the  8lh,  10  of  arcturus 
and  8  of  alpha  aquilje — showing  the  rate  of  chronometer  783  to 
be  losing  3s.  per  day. 

The  height  determined-  approximately,  is  6,112  feet  above  the 
sea.  •    *  • 

August  9. — ^We  broke  up  camp  at  2)  o'clock,  and  marched  with 
the  colonel's  staff  and  the  first  dragoons  10}  miles,  and  encamped 
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under  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  Canadiani  on  the 
hanks  of  a  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Canadian.  The  grass 
was  short,  but  good;  the  water  in  small  quantities,  and  in  puddles. 
Here  we  found  a  trap-dyke — course  north  83  west — which  shows 
itself  also  on  the  Canadiaui  about  four  miles  distant  in  the  same 
course. 

'At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  last  night's  camp,  the  road 
forks — one  fork  running  near  the  mountains  to  the  west,  but  nearly 
parallel  to  the  old  road,  an-d  never  distant  more  than  four  miles, 
and  almost  all  the  time  in  sight  of  it.  The  army  was  divided — 
the  artillery,  infantry,  and  wagon  train  ordered  to  take  the  lower, 
and  the  Missouri  volunteers  and  first  dragoons  the  upper  road. 
The  valley  here  opens  out  into  an  extensive  plain,  slightly  rolling, 
flanked  on  each  .side  by  ranges  of  perpendicular  hills  covered  with 
.stunted  cedar  and  the  pifion.  In  this  extensive  valley  or  plain 
may  be  traced  by  the  eye,  from  any  of  the  neighboring  heights, 
the  valleys  of  th^  .Canadian-  and  its  tributariesi  the  Vermejo,  the 
Poni,  the  Little  Cimarroui  the  Rayada|«aiid  the  Ocat6.  We  saw 
troops  of  antelopes^  horses,  deer,  etc.;  also  cacti  in  great  abund- 
ance^  and  in  every  variety;  also  a  plant  which  Dr.  De  Camp 
jiointed  out  as  bein^  highly  balsamic;  and  having  collected  quan- 
tities of  it  during  his  campaign  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and. tested 
its  efficacy  as  a  substitute  for  balsam  cop. 

To-night  we  observed  a  great  number  of  insects,  the  first  remarked 
since  leaving  the  Arkansas.  Birds  were  equally  rare,  with  the 
exception  of  the'  cow-bunting,  which  has  been  seen  in  great  num- 
beis  on  the  whole  route,  and  in  a  state  so  tame  as  to  often  alight 
on  our  horses.  The  horned  frog  (agama •  cornuta)  also  abounds 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  route  westward  from  Chouteau's  island. 

August  10. — Colonel  Kearny  was  dissatisfied  with  the  upper  road, 
and  determined  to  strike  for  the  old  road.»  We  did  so  after  reach- 
ing the  Vermejo,  9J  miles  in  a  diagonal  line,  and  rejoined  it  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Cimarron,  where  we  found  the  infantry  en- 
camped— total  distance  20J  miles.  The  grass  good,  and  water 
plenty^  though  not  flowing.  Another  trap-dvke,  parallel  nearly 
to  the  last,  and  .three  mile  distant,  presented  its  wall-like  front. 
It  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  fernigenous  sand-stone  and  erys- 
talized  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  Mexican  came  into  camp  from  Bent's  Fort,  and.reported  Lieu- 
tenant Abert  much  bettet.  Colonel  Kearny  allowed  him  to  pass 
to  Taos,  which  place  (60  miles  distant  by  a  bridle  pa^)  he  ex^ 
pected  to  reach  to-night.  The  colonel  sent  by  him  copies  off^P 
proclamation. 

FiT^Mexicans  were  captured  by  Bent's  spy  company;  tb'ey  were 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  our  forces,  with  orders  to  detain  all  per- 
sons passing  out  of  New  Mexico.  They  were  mounted  on  diminu- 
tire  asses,  and  presented  a  ludicrous  contrast  by  side  of  the  big 
men  and  horses  of  the  first  dragoons.  Fitzpatrick,  our  guide,  who 
seldom  laughs,  became  almost  convulsed  whenever  he  turned  his 
"well  practised  eye  in  their  direction. 

Mr.  Towlci  an  American  citizen,  pame  to  head-quarters  at  the  Ter- 
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tnejo,  and  reported  himself  just  escaped  from  Taos.    He  brought 

the  intelligtnce  that,  yesterday,  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Armijo  reached  there,' calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  placing  the 
whole  country  tinder  martial  law;  that  Armijo  has  assembled  all  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  numbering  about 2,000,  and  all  the  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  that  300  Mexican  dragoon*?  arrived  in  Santa  F6 
the  day  Armijo's  proclamation  was  issued,  and  that  1,200  more  were 
hourly  expected;  that  the  Mexicans  to  a  man  were  anxious  for  a 
fight,  but  that  half  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  indifl'erent  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  be  made  to  h^ht. 

A  succession  of  thunder  storms  passed  yesterday  to  the  north 
and  west,  but  did  not  reach  us.  The  ground  indicates  recent  rain, 
as  also  does  the  grass,  which  looks  as  in  the  spring,  just  sprouting. 
The  hills  to  the  lei't,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  the  same  as  in  the 
Raton,  were  of  different  colored  sand  stone,  regularly  stratified,  and 
dipping  gently  to  the  east,  topped  by  a  mural  precipice  of  green 
stone.  The  growth  on  the  mountains,  pifton- and  cedar.  On  the 
plains,  which  are  covered  with  scoris,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  he  seen. 

We  encamped  on  the*  little  Cimarron,  and  observed  at  night  for 
latitude  and  time.  7  altitudes  of  polaris  give  for  the  latitude  36^ 
27'  W ;  7  on  arotunis  in  the  west,  and  the  same  number  on  alpha 
aquila;  in  the  east  gire  the  meridian  by  chronometer*  differences 
eh.  58wi.  39^i\  Approximate  height  6,027  feet. 
.  The  plants  of  to-day,  in  addition  to  many,  of  plants  heretofore 
mentioned,  were  the  Erysinum  Arkansanum,  lippa  cunci folia,  myo~ 
•  sotis  glomerata,  so  frequently  found  on  the  plains,  lytherus  line.- 
aris,  nypercium  ellipticiiim,  several  verbenas,  and  several  new 
varieties  of  oxybaphus,'wild  sage,  and  on  the  streams  a  few  cotton- 
wood  and  willows. 

August  11. — We  made  a  long  march  to-day  with  the  advanced  guard 
and  the  1st  dragoons,  to*the  Ocatc,  31 J  miles.  The  road  approaches 
the  Ocat6,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff  to  the  north,  where  the  river 
runs  through  a  canon,  making  it  inaccessible  to  animals.  We  as- 
cend the  river  for  four  or  five  miles,  to  where  the  road  crosses  ; 
there  we  left  the  road,  anil  at  that  point,  the  river  being  dry,  con- 
tinued to  ascenil  it  a  mile,  and  found  good  grass,  and,  occasionally, 
running  water.  The  scenery  to-day  was  v»ry  pretty,  sometimes 
approaching  to  the  grand;  the  road  passed  through  a  succession  of 
Talleys,  and  crossed  numerous  <^  divides"*  of  the  Rayada  and  Ocat6. 
The  Kayada  is  a  limpid  running  stream,  ten  miles  from  the  little 
Cimarron,  the  first  of  the  kind  noted,  though  we  have  been  tra- 
Tersing  the  bases  of  many  mountains  for  days  past.  The  pasture^ 
however,  is  not  good.  At  points  two  and,  four  miles  fartht  r^  at  the 
foot  of'the  mountains,  there  are  springs  and  good  grass.  At  the 
last  point  we  overtook  the  infantry,  where  they  halted.  About 
five  miles  before  reaching  the  Ocat^,  the  road  descends  into  a 
Talley,  overhung  by  confused  and  rugged  cliffs,  which  give  promise 
of  grass  and  water,  but,  on  going  down,  we  found  that  this  beauti- 
ful valley  had  no  outlet,  but  terminated  in  a  salt  lake.  The  lake 
is  now  dry,  and  its  bed  is  white  with  a  thin  saline  encrustation. 
Here  the  road  is  indistinct,  and  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left. 
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At  this  momeat  \re  discoyered  coming  towards  us,  at  full  speedy 
Bent's  spj'guard.  All  thought  they  had  met  the  enemy.;  1  was 
ordered  to, ride  forward  to  meet  them,  followed  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
and  two  dragoon^.  It  pmvei]  to  be  a  false  alarm;  they  had  mUsed 
their  road,  and  were  galloping  back  to  regain  it. 

The  hills  are  composed  principally  of  basalt  and  a  porous  vol- 
canic stone,  very  hard,  with  metallic  fracture  rfn<1  lustre,  tjaversed 
by  dykes  of  trap.  The  lava  is  underlayed  by  sand  stone.  From 
the  uniform  height  of  these  hills,  one  would  think  they  originally 
formed  the  table  land,  and  that  the. valleys  had  been  formed  by 
some  denuding  process,  and  their  limits  determined  by  the  alternate 
existence  or  non-existence  of  the  hard  crust  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Matters  are  now  becoming  very  interesting.  Six  or  eight  Mexi- 
cans were  capturrd  last  nii;ht,  and  on  their  persons  was  found  the 
proclamation  of  the  Prefect  of  Toas,  based  upon  that  of  Armijo, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  to  repel  the  "  Ainericans,  who  were 
coming  to  ioTade  their  soil  and  destroy  ihevt  property  and  liberties 
ordering  an  enrolment- of  all  citizens  orer  15  and  under  50.  It  is 
decidedly  less,  bombastic  than 'any  Mexican  paper!  have  yet  seen* 
Colonel  Kearny  assembled  these  prisoners^  altogether  some  ten  or 
tweWe^  made  a  speech  to  them,' and  ordered  that,  when  the  rear 

¥iard  of  the  army  should  have  passed,  they  should  be  released, 
hese  men  were  not  deficient  in  form  or  stature;  their  faces  ex- 
pressed good  nature,  bordering  on  idiocy  ;  they  were  mounted  on 
little  donkies  and  jennies,^  guided  by  clubs  instead  of  bridles. 

Two  more  Mexicans,  of  a  better  class,  were  captured  to-night, 
or  rather  they  came  into  camp.  Their  story  was,  that  they  had 
come  out  by  order  of  the  alcalde  of  the  Moro  town  to  look  out  lor 
their  standing  enemies,  the  Kutaws,  who  were  reported  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. That  they  had  heard  of  our.  advance  some  time  since, 
but  believed  us  to  be  at  the  Rayada,  2^  miles  back;  but  seeing  our 
wagons,  and  having  faith  in  the  Americanos,  they  rode  without  hesi- 
tation into  our  camp.  When  they  said  they  had  faith  in  us,  the 
colonel  ordered  them  to  shake  hamls  with  him.  They  were  ordered 
to  be  detaineil  tOr  a  day  or  two,  for  it  was  quite  evident  to  all  they 
were  spies,  who  had  come  too  suddenly  into  the  litlle  ravine  in 
which  we  Were  encamped. 

They  appeared  well  pleased,  and  one  of  them,  after  proceeding 
a  few  steps  with  the  guard,  turned  back  and  presented  the  colonel 
with  a  fresh  cream  cheese.  ■  * 

|ki«The  grass  was  interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of  new  and  beau* 
tiful  flowers — the  Oenothera;  Stanley  pinnatifida;  anemone  Penn- 
sylvania; eriogonnm  tomentosum;  erysinum,  Arkansanum,  &c.  &c. 
The  hills  were  sparsely  covered  with  cedar  and  pinon.  Antelopes 
and  horned  frogs  in  abundance,  but  no  other  animals  were  seen. 
Height  of  this  camp  6,916  feet. 

August  12. — ^The  elder  Mexican  was  discharged,  giving  him  two 
proclamations;  one  for  the  alcalde,  another  for^the  people  of  his 
town.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  alcalde  to  meet  us  at  the  cross- 
ing of  tlic  Moro,  with  several  of  his  chief  men.  The  other  Mexi- 
can was  retained  as  a  guide.    About  12  o'clock  the  advance  was 
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sounded,  and  the  colonel,  with  Sumner's  command|  marched  20 
miles,  and  halted  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  fine  grass  and  pools  of 
cool  water,  where  the  wild  liquorice  (glycyrrhiza  lepidota)  grew 
plentifully.    The  stream,  where  flowing,  is  a  tributary  of  the 

More. 

From  the  drift  wood,  found  in  its  wide,  well-grassed  bed,  I 

infer  it  is  subject  to  great  freshets.  In  crossing  from  the  Ocate  to 
the  valley  of  the  Moro,  the  mountains  become  more  rolling;  and 
as  we  approached  the  Moro,  the  valley  opened  out,  and  the  whole 
country  became  more  tarae  in  its  appearance. 

Ten  miles  up  the  Morp  is  the  Moro  town,  containing,  we  were 
informed,  200  houses.  *  *" 

It  is  oti  the  lower  road;  but  a  tolerable  wagon  road  leads  to  the 
TiU'age  from  our  camp  of  last  night. 

The  plains  were  strewed  with  fragments  of  brick-dust  colored 
laya,  scofue  and  slag; ; the  hills,  to  the -left,  capped  with  white 
granular  quartz.  The  plains  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation; 
the  hills  bear  a  stunted  growth  of  piAon  and  red  cedar.  Rains  hate 
fallen  here  recently,  and  the  grass  in  the  bottoms  is  good.  .  The 
gprama  is,  now  found  constantly.  We  saw  to-day  some  ground 
squirrels,  with  stripes  on  their  sides:  in  their  habits,  resembling  the 
common  prairie  dog.  A  flight  of  birds  was  seen  to  the  south,  but  too 
distant  to  distinguish.  We  were  attracted  to  the  left  by  an  object 
which  was  supposed  to  be  an  Indian,  but,  on  coming  up  to  it,  it  was 
discoTered  to  be  a  sand-stone  block  standing  on  end  and  topped  by 
another  shorter  block.  A  mountain  man,  versed  in  these  signs, 
said  it  was  in  commemoration  of  a  talk  and  friendly  smoke  between 
some  two  or  three  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  latitude  of  the  place,  from"  7  observations  on  polaris,  is  35° 
54'  21",  and  the  longitude,  deduced  from  the  local  time  by  7  alti- 
tudes of  alpha  lyrai  in  the  west,  and  11  of  O  in  the  east,  was  6A. 
59/?*.  495.  .  *  • 

The  height  above  the  sea  6,070  feet. 

August  13. — At  12  o'clock,  as  the  rear  column  came  in  sight,  the 
call  of  '^boots  and  saddles"  was  sounded,  and  in  20  minutes  we 
were  off.  We  had  not  advanced  more  than*  one  mile  when  Bent, 
of  the  spy-guard,  came  up  with  four  prisoners.  They  represented 
themseWes  to  be  an  ensign  and  three  privates  of  the  Mexican 
army,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  our  force.  They 
said  600  men  were  at  the  Vegas  to  give  us  battle.  The^  told 
many  different  stories;  and  Bnany  delivered  up  a  paper,  being  an 
order  from  a  Captain  Gonzalee  to  the  ensign,  to  go  forward  on  the 
Bent's  Fort  road  to  ascertain  our  position  and  numbers.  They 
were  corss-ezamined  by  the  colonel,  and  detained. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Moro  creek,  some  one  reported  a  company  of.  Mexicans  at  the 
crossing;  Colonel  Kearny  ordered  me  to  go  forward  with  twelve  of 
the  Laclede  rangers,  and  reconnoitre  the  party,  and  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  run,  to  pursue  and  capture  as  many  as  we  could.  As  Lieu- 
tenant Elliot  and  myself  approached  this  company,  they  appeared 
to  be  motionless^  and  on  coming  upi  we  found  them  to  consist  of 
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BOtliing  but  the  pine  stakes  of  a  corral.  The  dragoons  were  sadlj 
disappointed;  they  evidently  expected  either  a  ^ght  or  a  chase. 
Six  miles  brought  us  to  the  first  settlement  we  had  yet  seen  in  775 
miles.  The  first  object  I  saw  was  a  pretty  Mexican  woman,  with 
clean  white  stockings,  who  very  cordially  shook  hands  with  us  and 
asked  for  tobacco.  In  the  next  house  lived  Mr.  Boney,  an  Ameri- 
can, who  YiTis  been  some  time  in  this  country,  and  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  manages  to  keep  in 
defiance  of  wolves,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  He  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  generous  open-hearted  adventurer.,  and  in  appearance 
what,  I  have  pictured  to  myself,  Daniel  Boone,  of  Kentucky,  must 
have  been  in  his  day.  He  drove  his  herd  of  cattle  into  camp  and 
picked  out  the  largest  and  fattest,  which  he  presented  to  the  army. 

Two  miles  helow,  at  the  junction  *of  the  Moro  and  Sapillo,  is 
another  American^  Mr.  Wells,  of  North  Carolina;  he  has  been  here 
hot  six  months,  and  barring  his  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  might 
haTe  been  taken  for  a  sergeant  of  dragoons,  with  his  blue  panta- 
loons with  broad  gold-colored  stripes  on  the  sides,  and  his'jacket 
trimmed  with  lace.    I  bought  butter  from  him  at  four  bits  the  pound. 

We  halted  at  theSapillo,  distance  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  our 
last  night's  encampment,  in  a  tremendous  shower  of  rain;  the  grass 
was  indifferent,  being  clipped  short  by  the  cattle  from  the  ranche- 
ria.    WoojI  and  water  plenty. 

At  this  place  a  Mr,  Spry  came  into  camp,  on  foot,  and  with 
scarcely  any  clothing-.    He  had  escaped  from  Santa  Fe  on  the  night 

previous,  at  Mr.  H  s  request,  to  inform  Colonel  Kearny  that 

Armjjo's  forces  were  assembling;  that  he  might  expect  vigorous 
resistance,  and  that  a  place  called  the  Canon,  15  miles  from  Santa 
Fe,  was  being  fortified;  and  to  advise  the  Colonel  to  go  round  it. 

The  cadon  is  a  narrow  defile,  easily  defended,  and  of  which  we  have 
kemrd  a  great  deal.  War  jiow  seems  ^UneTi table;"  and  the  advan- 
tages of  ground  and  numbers  will,  no  doubt,  enable  the  Mexicans 
to  make  the  fight  interesting.  The  grass  was  miserable,  and  the  camp 
ground  inundated  hy  the  shower  of  to-day, — which  was  quite  a 
rarity. 

Barometric  he'ght  6,395  feet. 

JiuguMi  14. — The  order  of  march  to-day  was  that  which  could 
easily  be  codrerted  into  the  order  of  hattlc.  After  proceeding  a 
few  miles. we  met  a  queer  cavalcade,  which  we  supposed  at  first  to 
be  the  looked  for  alcalde  from  Moro  town,  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
messenger  from  Armljo;  a  lieutenant,  arrompanied  hy  a  sergeant 
and  two  privates,  of  Mexican  lancers.  The  men  were  good  looking 
cnougl),  and  evidently  dressed  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker.  The 
creases  in  their  pantaloons  were  quite  distinct,  but  their  horses 
were  mean  in  the  extremq,  and  the  contempt  with  which  our  dra- 
goons were  filled  was  quite  apparent.  The  messenger  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Armijo.  It  was  a  sensible,  straightforward 
missive,  and  if  written  by  an  American  or  Englishman,  would  haTe 
Bcaat  this:  Yon  have  notified  me  that  you  intend  to  take  posses^ 
sioB  of  tlio  couBtrj  I  fOTern.  The  people  of  the  country  hare 
risen,  en  massoi  in  my  defence.   If  you  take  the  country,  it  will 
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^be  because  you  prove  the  stronc^est  in  battle.  I  sugijest  to  you  to 
stop  at  the  Sapillo,  and  1  will  man  h  to  the  Vegas.  We  will  meet 
ami  negotiate  on  the  plains  between  ihtm." 

The  artiHery  were  detained  some  time  in  passing  the  Sapillo. 
This  kept  us  ex})Qsed  to  the  sun  on  the  plains  lor  lour  hours,  but  it 
gave  the  colonel  time  to  reflect  on  the  message  with  which  he  should 
dismiss  the  lancers;  as  there  was  some  apprehension  that  Captain 
Cook  was  detained,  their  discharge  became  matter  for  reflection. 
Sixteen  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  the.  Vegas,  a  Yillage  on  the 
stream  of  the  same  name. 

A  halt  was  made  at  this  point,  and  the  colonel  called  i»p  the  lieu- 
tenant and  lancers  and  said  to  th'em^  The  road  to  Santa  Fe  is  now 
as  free  to  you  as  to  myself.-  Say  to  General  Armijo,  I  shall  soon 
meet  him,  and  I  hope  it  wiM  be  as  friends." 

At  parting,  the  lieutenant  embraced  the  colonel|  Captain  Turnery , 
and  myself,  who  happened  to  be  standinpj  near. 

The  country  to-day  was  rolling,  almost  mountainous,  and  cov- 
ered in  places  \vith  scoria*.  Grass  began  to  show"  itself,  and  was 
interspersed  with  malva  pedata,  lippia  cunefolia,  and  several  new 
species  of  geraniacaj,  bartonia,  and  convolvulus.  The  soil  was 
good  enough  apparently,  but  vegetation  was  stunted  from  the  want 
of  rain.  As  wc  j  mcrged  from  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Vegas, 
our  eyes  were  greeted  for  the  first  time  with  wavijig  corn.  The 
stream  was  flooded,  and.th^  little  drains,  by  which  the  fields  were 
irrigated,  full  to  the  brim.  The  dry  soil  seemed  to  drink  it  in  with 
the  aridity  of  our  thirsty  horsea.  The  Tillage,  at  a  short  distance, 
looked  like  an'  'extensive  brick-kiln.  On  approaching,  its  outliae 
presented  a  square  with  some  arrangements  for  defence.  Into  this 
square  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  compelled  to  retreat,  with  all 
their  stock,  to  ayoid  the  attacks  of  the  Eutaws  and  Navahoes,  who 
pounce  upon  them  and  carry  off  their  women,  children,  and  cattle. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  town  and  car- 
ried olT  120  sheep  and  other  stock.  As  Captain  Cook  passed  through 
the  town  some  ten  days'  since,  a  murder  had  just  l)t  en  committed 
on  these  helpless  people.  Our  camp  extended  lor  a  mile  down  the 
valley;  on  one  side  was  the  strt-am,  on  the  other  the  cornfields, 
with  no  ience  or  hedge  i'nter|)osing.  What  a  tantalizing  prospect 
for  our  hungry  and  jaded  nags;  the  water  was  free,  but  a  chain  of 
sentineN  was  post  eel  to  protect  the  corn,  and  strict  orders  given 
that  it  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Captain  Turner  was  sent  to  the  village  to  inform  the  alcalde  that 
the  colonel  wished  to  sec  him  and  the  head  men  of  the  town.  In 
a  short  time  down  came  the  alcalde  and  two  captains  of  militia^ 
with  numerous  servants,  prancing  and  ^careering  their  little  4iaga 
into  camp. 

Ohservatians. — ^9  altitudes  of  polaris  in  the  north,  7  of  arcturus 
in  the  east,  and  7  of  alpha  aquilse  in  the  east. 
Latitude  35^  36'  05". 
Longitude  Ih.  00m,  46«. 
Height,  by  the  barometer,  6,418  feet. 

August  15. — 12  o'clock  last  night  information  was  received  thai 
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600  men  had  collected  at  the  pass  which  debouches  into  the  Vegas, 
two  miles  distant,  and  were  to  oppose  our  march*  In  the  morning, 
orders  were  given  to  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy.    At  7,  the  army 

moved,  and  just  as  wc  injuie  the  road  leading  through  the  town, 
Major  Swords,  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  Lieutenant  Gil- 
mer, of  the  enf^ineers,  and  Captain  Weiirlitinan  joined  us,  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  presented  Colonel  Kearny  with  his  com- 
mission as  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
They  had  heard  wc  were  to  have  a  battle,  and  rode  sixty  miles 
during  the  night  to  be  in  it. 

At  eight,  precisely,  the  general  was  in  the  public  square,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  alcalde  and  people;  many  of  ^hom  were  mount- 
ed|  for  these  people  seem  to  live  on  horseback. 

The  general  pointed  to  the  top  of  one  of  their  houses^  which  are 
built  of  one  story,  and  suggested  to  the  alcalde  that  if  he  would  go 
to  that  place  he  aiid  his  staff  would  follow,  and  from  that  point, 
where  all  could  hear  and  see,  he  would  speak, to  .them;  which  he 
did,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Alcalde  and  people  of  New  Mexico:  I  hiare  come  amongst 
you  by  the  orders  of  my  government,  to  take  possession  of  your 
country,  and  extend  over  it  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
consider  it,  and  have  dope  se  for  some  time,  a*part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  We  come  amongst  you  as  friends — not  as 
enemies;  as  protectors — ^not  as  conquerors.  We  come  among  you 
for  your  benefit — not  for  your'injury. 

Hence f<irth  I  absolve  you  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Mexican 
government,  and  from  all  obedience  to  General  Armijo.  lie  is  no 
longer  your  governor;  [great  sensation.]  I  am  your  governor.  I 
shall  not  expect  you  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  me,  to  fight  your 
own  people  who  may  oppose  me^  but  I  now  tell  you,  that  those 
who  remain  peaceably  at  home,  attending  to  their  crops  and  their 
herds,  shall  be  protected  by  me  in  their  property,  their  persons, 
and  their  religion;  and  not  a  ju-pper,  nor  an  onion,  shall  be  dis- 
turbed or  taken  by  my  troops  without  pay,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  But  listen!  he  who  promises  .to  be  quiet,  and  is  fohnd 
in  arms  against  me,  I- will  hang. 

"From  the  Mexican  goyernment  you  have  never  received  pro- 
tection. The  Apaches  and  the  Navajhoes  come  down  from  the 
mountains  and  carry  off  your  sheep,  and  even  your  women,  when- 
ever they  please.  My  government  will  correct  all  this.  It  will 
keep  off  the  Indians,  protect  yon  in  your  persons  and  property; 
and,  I  repeat  again,  will  protect  you  in 'your  religion.  I  know  you 
are  all  great  Catholics;  that  some  of  your  priests  have  told  you  all 
sorts  of  stories — that  we  should  ill-treat  your  women,  and  brand 
them  on  the  cheek  as  you  dp  your  mules  on  the  hip.  It  is  all  false. 
^^Y  government  respects  your  religion  as  much  as  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  allows  each  man  to  worship  his  Creator  as  his  heart 
tells  hira  is  best.  Its  laws  protect  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant; the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  I  am  not  a  Catholic  myself — I  was  not  brought  up  in  that 
faith;  but  at  least  one- third  of  my  army  are  Catholics,  and  I  re- 
spect a  good  Catholic  as  much  as  a  good  Protestant.  Digitized  by  GoogL 
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'*Ther.?  goes  my  army — you  see  but  a  small  portion  of  it;  there 
are  many  more  behind — resistance  is  useless. 

<<Mr.  alcalde,  and  you  two  captains  of  militia,  the  laws  of  mj 
country  require  that  all  men  who  hold  office  under  it  shall  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  I  do  not  wish  for  the  present,  until  affairs  be- 
come more  settled, '  to  disturb  your  form  of  goTernment.  If  you 
are  (frepared  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  I  shall  continue  you  in 
office  and  support  your  authority.'* 

This  was  a  bitter  pill;  but  it  was  swallowed  by  the  discontented 
captain,  with  downcast  eyes.  The  general  remarked  to  him,  in 
hearing  of  all  the  people:  Captain,  look  me  in  the  face  while  you 
repeat  the  oath  of  office."  The  hint  was  understood;  the  oath 
taken,  and  the  alcalde  and  the  two  captains  pronounced  to  be  con- 
tinued in  office.  The  citizens  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  alcalde, 
&c.  &c.  The  people  grinned,  and  exrhanc^ed  looks  of  satisfaction; 
but  seemed  not  to  have  the  boldness  to  express  what  they  evidently 
felt — that  their  burdens,  if  not  relieved,  were  at  least  shifted  to 
some  ungalled  part  of  the  body. 

We  descended  by  the  same  ricketty  ladder  by  which  we  had 
climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode 
briskly  forward  to*  encounter  our  600  Mexicans  in  the  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  two  miles  distant. 

The  sun  shotte  with  dazzling  brightness;  the  guidons  and  colors 
of  each  squadron,  regimentj  and  battalion  were  for  the  first  time 
unfurled.  The  drooping  horses  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the 
gay  array.  The  trumpeters  sounded  "  to  horse,"  with  spirit,  and 
the  hills  multiplied  and  re-echoed  the  call.  All  woi^  the  aspect 
of  a  gala  day;  and,  as  we  approached  the  gorge,  where  we  expected 
to  meet  the  enemy,  we  broke  into  a  brisk  trot,  then  into  a  full  gal- 
lop, preceded  by  a  squadron  of  horse.  The  gorge  was  passed,  but 
no  person  seen. 

One  by  one  the  guidons  were  furled;  tbe  men  looked  disappoint- 
ed, and  a  few  minutes  found  us  dragging  our  slow  lene:ths  along 
with  the  usual  indifference  in  regard  to  every  subject  except  that 
of  overcoming  space. 

Two  miles  further  brought  us  to  another  pass  as  formidable  as 
the  first,  and  all  the  intermediate  country  was  broken  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  pifion,  and  cedar.  Here  the  moun- 
tain* of  red  sand- stone,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  begin  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  aboye.  the  road*.  Nine  miles  more 
brought  us  to  TacQlof6. 

Here  we  met  the  alcalde  and  the  people  in  the  cool  and  spacious 
residence  of  the  former,  where  the  drama  aboTe  described  was 
again  enacted.  This  time.it  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
women  with  their  bare  ankles,  round  plump  arms,  and  slippered 
feet. 

We  marched  ten  miles  farther,  to  the  Vernal  springs,  and  halted 
at  the  upper  spring,  and  obserTed  for  time  and  latitude  about  500 
feet  south  of  the  upper  spring. 

Observed  9  altitudes  of  polaris,  7  of  alpha  aquilie,  and  7  of  arc- 
turus.    Latitude  dd""  23'  I9";  longitude  Ih.  01m.  23^. 
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Height  indicated  by  the  barometer  6^99  feet. 

August  16. — We  marched  to  San  Miguel |  where  General  Kearny 
assembled  the  people  and  harangued  them  much  in  the  sameman* 
ner  as  at  the  Vegas*  • 

Reports  now  reached  us  at  every  step  that  the  people  were  rising, 
sad  that  Armijo  was  collecting  a  formidable  force  to  oppose  oar 
march  at  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Cafloni  16  miles  from-Santa  F6. 
About  the  middle  t»f  the  day's  *march  the  two  Pueblo  Indians,  pre- 
Tiously  sent  in  to  sound'  the  chief  men  of  that  formidable  tribe, 
were  seen  in  the  distaiicC)  at  full  speed,  with  arms  and  legs  both 
thumping  into  the  aides  of  their  mules  at  every  stride.  Something 
was  now  surely  in  the  wind.  The  smaller  and  foremost  of  the  two 
dashed  up  to  the  p^encral,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  exclaimed) 
**thcy  are  in  the  Canon,  my  brave,  pluck  up  your  courage  and  push 
them  out."  As  soon  as  his  extravagant  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
a  fight,  and  the  pleasure  of  communicating  the  news,  had  subsided^ 
he  gave  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  Armijo's  force  and  position. 

The  road  passed  over  to-day  was  good,  but  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try exceedingly  rugged,  broken,  and  covered  with  pifion  and  cedar. 
To  the  left,  one  or  two  miles  distant,  towers  a  wall,  nearly  per- 
pendicular, 2j0U0  feet  high,  apparently  level  on  the  top,  and  show- 
ing, as  near  as  I  could  judge  from  the  road,  an  immense  stratuosof 
red  sand-stone. 

We  turned  from  the  road  to  the  creek^  where  there  were  a  few 
rancheriasi  to  encamp;  at  which  place  we  passed  an  uncomfortable 
ni^t,  the  water  being  hard  to  reach|  and  the  grass  very  bad. 

Barometric  height  6,346  feet.  • 

August  17. — ^The  picket  guard,  stationed  on  the  road,  captured 
the  son  of  Saliza,  who,  it  is  said,  i^  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  defence  of  this  country,  and  the  same  who  behaved  so  brutally 
to  the  Texan  prisoners.  The  son  was  at  San  Miguel  yesterday^ 
and  heard  from  a  concealed  place  all  that  passed.  It  is  supposed, 
at  this  time,  he  was  examining  the  position,  strength,  &c.,  of  iiui 
army,  to  report  to  bis  father. 

A  rumor  has  roar  he'd  camp  that  the  2,000  Mexicans  assembled  in 
the  Canon  to  oppose  us,  have  quarrelled  among  themselves;  that 
Armijo,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions,  fled  with  his  dragoons 
and  artillery  to  the  south.  He  has  long  been  suspected  of  wishing 
an  excuse  to  fly.  It  is  well  known  he  has  been  averse  to  a  battle, 
but  some  of  his  people  threatened  his  life  if  he  refused  to  fight. 
He  has  been,  for  some  days,  more  in  fear  of  his  own  people  than 
of  the  American  army.  ^Ile  Las  seen  what  they  are  blind  to:  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance. 

As  we  approached  the  ruins  Of  the  ancient  town  of  Pecos,  a  large 
bX  fellow,  mounted  on  a  mule,  came  towards  us  at  full  speed,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  general,  congratulated  him  on  the  arrival 
of  himseTf  and  army.  He  said,  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  Armijo 
and  his  troops  have  gone  to  hell,  ^^and  the  Cafion  u  all  clear.'' 
This  was  the  alcalde  of  the  settlement,  two  miles  up  the  Pecos 
from  the  ruins,  where  we  encamped,  16|  miles  from  our  last  camp, 
and  two  miles  from  the  road. 
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Pecos,  once  a  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a  promontory  or  rock| 
somew&at  in  the  shape  of  a  foot.  Here  burned,  nntil  within  seyen 
years,  the  eternal  fires  of  Montezuma,  and  the  remains  of  the 
architecture  exhibit,  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  engraftment  of 
•  the  Catholic  church  upon  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  At 
one  end  of  the  short  spur  forming  the  terminus  of  the  promontory, 
are  the  remains  of  the  estutfa,  with  all  its  parts  distinct;  at  the 
other  are  the  romnins  of  the  Catholic  church,  botl^  showing  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  and  emblems  of  the  t\vo  religions.  The  fires  from 
the  estulTa  buined  and  sent  their  inc(!nse  through  the  same  altars 
from  which  was  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Two  relin^ions 
so  utterly  dilTerent  in  theory,  were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico,  blended 
in  harmonious  practice  until  about  a  century  since,  when  the  town 
was  sacked  by  a  band  of  Indians. 

I  Amidst  the  haTOC  of  plunder  of  the  city,  the  faithful  Indian  man- 
aged to  keep  his  fire  burnipg  in  the  estuffa;  and  it  was  continued 
till  a  few  years  since — ^the  tribe  became  almost  extinct.  Their  de- 
Totions  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers,  until  they  became  so  few 
as  to  be  unable  to  keep  their  immense  estuffa  (forty  feet  in  diame- 
ter) replenished,  when  they  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  a  tribe 
of  the  original  race  over  the  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  south. 
There,  it  is  said,  -to  this  day  they  keep  up  their  fire,  which  has 
nevfr  yet  been  extinguished.  The  labor,  walchfnlness,  and  expo- 
sure to  heat  consequent  on  this  practice  of  their  faith,  is  fast  re- 
ducing this  remnant  of  the  Montezuma  race;  and  a  few  years  will, 
in  all  probability,  s?ee  the  last  of  this  interesting  peoj)le.  The  ac- 
companying sketches  will  give  a  much  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  these  ruins  than  any  written  descriptions.  The  remains  of 
the  modern  church,  with  its  crosses,  its  cells-,  its  dark  mysterious 
corners  an<l  niches,  dilfer  but  little  from  those  of  the  present  day 
in  New  Mexico.  The  architecture  of  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
ruins  presents  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice. 

Both  arc  constructed  of  the  Same  materials:  the  walls  of  sun- 
drieii  brick,  the  rafters  of  well-hewn -timber,  which  conld  nerer 
have  been  hewn  by  the  n^serable  little  axes  now  used  by  the  Mex- 
icans, which  resemble,  in  shape  and  size,  theVedges  used  by  our 
fftrmers  for  splitting  rails.  The  cornices  and  drops  of  the  archi- 
trave in  the  modern  church,  are  elaborately  carved  with  a  knife. 

To'night  we  found  excellent  grass  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  abreast  of 
the  ruins  where  the  modern  Tillage  of  Pecos  is  situated,  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  population. 

^Jlvgvst  18.  -  We  were  this  morning  29  miles  from  Santa  Fe. 
Reliable  information,  from  several  sources, Jiad  reached  camp  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  that  dissensions  had  arisen  in  Armijo's 
camp,  which  had  dispersed  his  army,  and  tljat  he  had  fled  to  the 
south,  carrying  aTl  his  artillery  and  100  dragoons  witli  him.  Not 
a  hostile  riflle  or  arrow  was  now  between  the  army  and  Santa  Fc, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  general  determined  to  make 
the  march  in  one  day,  anil  raise  the  I'nited  States  flag  over  the 
palace  before  sundown.  New  horses  or  mules  were  ordered  for  the 
artillery,  and  every  thing  was  braced  up  for  a  forced  march.  The 
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distance  was  not  great,  but  the  road  bad,  and  th^  horses  on  their 
last  legs. 

A  small  detachment  was  sent  forward  at  day-break,  and  at  six 
the  army  followed.  Four  or  five  miles  from  old  Pecos  the  road 
leads  into  a  cafton,  with  hills  on  each  side  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 
above  the  road,  in  all  eases  within  cannon  shot,  and  in  many  with- 
in point  blank  musket  shot;  and  this  continues  to  a  point  but  12  or 
15  miles  from  Santa  Fc. 

The  scenery  is  wild;  the  geological  formation  much  the  same  as 
before  described, until  you  begin  to  descend  towar(]s  the  Del  Norte, 
vhen  granitic  rocks  and  sands  are  seen  in  great  abundance  on  the 
road  as  far  as  Santa  F6.  Cedar,  pifion,  and  a  large  growth  of  long- 
leafed  pine  are  densely  crowded  wherever  the  rock  affords  a  cre- 
vice, until  within  six  or  eifrht  miles  of  the  town.  Fifteen  miles 
from  Santa  Fc  we  reached  the  position  deserted  by  Arinijo.  The 
topographical  sketch,  by  Lieutenant  Peck,,  will  give  sonic  idea  of 
it.  It  is  a  gateway  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  rnixinccr  and 
one  hundred  reso'ute  men,  woultl  have  been  perfectly  iinpregnablt. 

Had  the  position  been  defended  with  any  resolution,  the  general 
would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  it  by  a  road  which  branches  to 
the  south,  six  miles  from  Pecos,  by  the  way  of  Galisteo. 

Armijo's  arrangements  for  defence  were  very  stupid.  His  abattis 
was  placed  behind  the  gorge  some  100  yards,  by  which  he  evident- 
Ij  intended  that  the  gorge  should  be  passed  before  his  fire  was 
opened.  This  done,  and  his  batteries  would  have  been  carried  with- 
out difficulty. 

Before  reaching  the  cafton  the  noon  halt  was  made  in  a  valley 
c  overed  with  some  gama,  and  the  native^ potato  in  full  bloom. 
The  fruit  was  not  quite  as  large  as  a  wrerf's  kgffi  As  we  approach- 
ed the  town,  a  few  straggling  Americans  came  o*  ,  all  looking  anx- 
iously for  the  general,  who,  with  his  staff,  was  -d  so  plainly,  that 
they  passed  without  recognizing  us.  Anotli*  officer  and  myself 
were  sent  down  to  explore  the  by-road  by  which  Armijo  fled.  On 
cur  return  to  the  main  road,  we  saw  two  Mexicans;  one  the  acting 
secretary  of  state,  in  searcii  of  the  general.  They  had  passed  him 
without  knowing  him.  When  we  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
general,  they  broke  into  a  full  run;  their  hands  and  feet  keeping 
time  to  the  pace  of  their  nags.  We  followed  in  a  sharp  trot;  and, 
tis  we  ihought^  at  a  respectable  distance.  Our  astonishment  was 
great  to  find,  as  they  wound  through  the  ravine,  through  the  open 
well-grown  pine  forest,  that  they  tlid  not  gain  on  us  perceptibly. 
''Certainly  they  are  in  a  full  run,*  and  as  certainly  are  we  only  in 
a  trot,"  we  both  exclaimed.^  I  thought  we  were  under  some  opti- 
cal delusion,  and  turned  to  my  servant  to  see  the  pace  at  which  he 
was  going.  ^*Ab!"  said  he,  those  Mexican  horses  make  a  mighty 
great  doing  to  no  purpose."  That  was  a  fact;  with  their  large 
cruel  bits,  they  harrass  their  horses  into  .a  motion  which  enables 
them  to  gallop  Tery  long  without  losing  sight  of  the  starting  place. 

The  acting  secretary  brought  a  letter  from  Vigily  the  lieutenant 
governor}  informing  the  general  of  Armijo's  flight,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness to  receire  him  in  Santa      and  extend  to  him  the  hopitalities 
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of  the  city.  He  wag  quite  a  youth,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Americans.  Here,  all  persons  from  the  United  States  are  call- 
ed Americans,  and  the  name  is  extended  to  no  other  race  on  the 
continent.    To-day's  march  was  very  tedious  and  vexatious;  wishing 

to  enter  Santa  F6  in  an  imposing  form,  frequent  halts  were  made  to 
allow  the  artillery  to  come  up.  Their  horses  almost  gave  out,  and 
duri  g  the  day  mule  after  mule  was  placed  before  the  guns,  until 
scarcely  one  of  them  was  spared. 

The  head  of  the  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town  about  three 
o'clock;  it  was  six  before  the  rear  came  up.  Vigil  and  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  people  of  ihe  town  received  us  at  the  palace  and  asked 
us  to  partake  of  some  wine  and  brandy  of  domestic  manufacture. 
It  was  from  the  Passo  del  Norte;  we  were  too  thirsty  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  any  thing  liquid  and  cool  was  palatable.  During  the 
repast,  and  a|i  the  sun  was  sitting,  the  United  States  flag  was  hoist- 
ed over  the  palace,  an^  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  fired  from  the 
artillery  planted  on  the  eminence  overlooking  the  town. 

The  ceremony  ended,  we  were  invited  to  supper  atCaptain  'i, 

a  Mexican  gentleman,  formerly  in  the  army.  The  supper  was  setT- 
ed  very  much  after. the  manner  of  a  French  dinner,  one  dish  suc- 
ceeding anotlier  in  endless  variety.  A  bottle  of  good  wine  from 
the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  was  placed  at  each  plate. 
We  had  been  since  five  in  the  morning  without  eating,  and  inex*- 
haustible  as  were  the  dishes  was  our  appetite. 

August  19. — I  received  an  order  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
town  and  select  the  site  for  a  fort,  in  co-operation  with  Lieutenant 
Gilmer,  of  the  engineers.  This  occupied  me  diligently  on  the  19th 
and  20th,  and  on  the  21st "(he  general  was  furnished  with  the  map, 
a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  and  another  to  the 
Uureau  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

The  site  selected  and  marked  on  the  map  is  within  600  yards  of 
the  heart  of  the  town«  and  is  from  60  to  100  feet  above  it.  The 
contour  of  the  ground  is  unfavorable  for  the  trace  of  a  reg^ilar 
work,  hut  being  the  only  point  whtcli  commands  the  entire  town, 
and  which  is  itself  commanded  hy  no  other,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  The  recommendation  was  approved.  On  the  23d 
we  submitted  a  complete  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  also  approv- 
ed.   It  is  computed  for  a  garrison  of  280  men. 

On  the  23d,  the  work  was  commenced  with  a  small  force;  on  the 
27th,  100  laborers  were  s^t  to  Work  on  it,  detailed  from  the  army; 
and,  on  the  31st,  20  Mexican  masons  were  added. 

As  it  was  determined  to  send  an  express  to  the  States  on  the  25th, 
I  commenced  to  project  and  plot  my  map  of  the  route  of  the  Army 
of  the  West,  that  the  government  might  have  at  once  the  benefit 
of  my  labors.  It  was  rather  a  bold  undertaking  to  compress,  in  a 
few  (lays,  the  work  of  months.  My  astronomical  observations  were 
brought  up  from  day  to  day  as  we  advanced  on  the  march,  without 
which  the  understanding  would  have  been  impracticable.  We  all 
worked  day  and  night,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  several  gentle- 
men  of  the  volunteers,  .  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  work  ; 
not  I  however  9  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
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Events  now  begin  to  crowd  on  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
but  my  duties  keep  me  so  constantly  occupied  in  my  dIVicc  and  in 
the  field,  that  I  cannot  chronicle  tiiem  in  reo^ular  order  or  enter 
^  much  upon  details.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  general  as- 
sembled all  the  people  in  the  plaza  and  addressed  them  at  some 
length. 

The  nqxt  day,  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
came  to  give  in  their  adhesion  and  express  their  great  satisfaction  at 
oar  arrival.  •  This  large  and  formidable  tribe  are  amongst  the  best 
and  most  peaceable  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  They,  early  after  the 
Spanish  conquest,  embraced  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  then  more' civilized  masters,  tbe  Spaniards. 
Their  interview  was  long  and  interesting.  They  narrated,  what  is  a 
tradition  with  them,  that  the  white  man  would  come  from  the  far 
east  and  release  them  from  the  bonds  and  shackles  which  the 
Spaniards  had  imposed,  not  in  the  name,  bat  in  a  worse  form  thsB 
slavery. 

They  and  the  numerous  half-breeds  are  our  fast  iriends  now  and 
forever.  *Three  hundred  years  of  oppression  and  injustice  have 
ladled  to  extinguish  in  this  race  the  recollection  that  they  were 
once  the  peaceable  and  inoffensive  masters  of  the  country. 

A  message  was  received  the  same  night  from  Armijo,  asking  on 
what  terms  be  would  be  received;  but  this  proved  to  be  only  a  ruse 
on  his  part  to  gain  time  in  his  flight  to  the  south.  Accounts  go  to 
show  that  .his  force  at  the  Canon  was  4,000  men,  tolerably  armed, 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  slightest 
qualifications  for  a  general,  he  might  have  given  us  infinite  trouble. 
A  priest  arrived  last  night,  the  29th,  and  brought  the  intelligence 
that  at  the  moment  of  Armijo's  flight,  Uffart6,  a  colonel  in  the  re- 
gular service,  was  on  his  march,  at  this  side  of  th6  Passo  del  Norte, 
with  600  men  to  support  him.  That,  had  he  continued,  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  rouse  the  whole  southern  district,  which  is  by 
'  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  whole  covntry. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  various  deputations  have  come  in  from 
Taos,  giving  in  their  allegiance  and  asking  protection  from  the 
Indians.  That  portion  of  the  country  seems  tbe  best  disposed  to- 
wards the  United  States.  A  Taos  man  may  be  distinguished  at 
onc^  by  the  cordiality  of  his  salutatiop.* 

A  band  of  Navajoes,  naked,  thin,  and  savage  lookin^^  fellows^ 
dro'pped  in  and  took  up  their  quarters  with  Mr.  Kobideaux,  our 
interpreter,  just  opposite  my  quarters.  They  ate,  drank,  and  slept 
all  the  time,  noticing  nothinti;  ])ut  a  little  cinnamon-colored  naked  brat 
that  was  playing  in  the  court,  which  they  gazed  at  with  the  eyes 
of  gastronome's;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick'  told  me  fhese  people  some- 
times tat  their  own  otTspring,  and  consider  it  a  great  delicacy. 

Yaricnis  rumors  have  reached  us  from  the  south  that  troops  are 
moving  on  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  people  are  rising,  &c.    To  quiet 


*  Since  tbis  was  writt*  n,  tlio  massacre  of  tlic  excellent  OoTCnior  Biat  hM  Utkeo  pkce  is 
Taos.   It  proves  the  prol'ound  tlupUcity  X)f  this  race. 
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them,  an  expedition  of  150  miles  down  the  river  has  been  ueter- 
mined  on,  to  start  on  the  1st  September. 

August  30. — To-day  we  went  to  church  in  great  state.  The  gov- 
ernor's seat,  a  large,  well  stuffed  chair,  covered  witlj  crimson,  was, 
occupied  b)r  the  commanding  officer.  The  church  was  crowded 
with  an  attentive  audience  of  men  and  women,  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priest,  who  kept  his  b^ck  to  tae 
congregation  the  whole  time,  repeating  prayers  and  incantations. 
The  band,  the  identical  one  used  at  the  fandango,  and  strumming 
the  same  tunes,  played  without  intermission.  £xcept  the  gover> 
nor's  seat  and  one  row  of  benches,  there  were  no  ^ eats  in  the  church. 
£ach  woman  dropped  on  her  knees  on  the  bare  floor  as  she  entered, 
and  only  exchanged  this  position  for  a  seat  on  the  ground  at  long 
intervals,  announced  by  the  tinkle  of  a  small  bell. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  decorated  with  some  fifty  crosses, 
a  great  number  of  the  most  miserable  paintings  and  wax  figures, 
and  looking  glasses  trimmed  with  pieces  of  tinsel. 

The  priest,  a  very  grave,  respectable  looking  person,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, commenced  the  service  by  sprinkling  holy  water  over  the 
congregation  J  when  abreast  of  any  high  oflicial  person  he  extended 
his  silver  water  spout  and  gave  him  a  handful. 

When  a  favorite  air  was  struck  up,  the  young  women,  wEom  we 
recognised  as  having  figured  at  the  fandango,  counted  their  beads, 
tossed  their  heads,  and  crossed  themselves  to  tEe  time  of  the  music. 

All  appeared  to  have  just  left  their  work  to  come  to  church. 
There  was  no  fine  dressing  nor  personal  display  that  will  not  be 
seen  on  week  days.  Indeed,  on  returning  from  church,  we  found 
all  the  stores  open,  and  the  market  women  selling  their  nvelons  and 
plums  as  usual. 

The  fruits  of  this  place,  musk  melon,  apple,  and  plum,  are  very 
indifferent,  and  would  scarcely  be  eaten  in  the  States.  I  must  ex- 
cept, in  condemning  their  fruit,  the  apricot  and  grapes,  which  grow 
in  perfection.  On  leaving  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
which  varies  from  a  thousand  feet  to  a  mile  or  two  in  width,  the 
country  presents  nothing  but  barren  hills,  utterly  incapable,  both 
from  soil  and  climate,  of  producing  anything  useful. 

The  valley  is  entirely  cultivated  by  irrigation,  and  is  nou',  as  will 
be  seen  on  the  sketch,  coveyed  with  corn.  Five  miles  below  the 
town,  the  stream  disappears  in  the  granitic  sands. 

The  population  of  Santa  is  from  two  to  four  thousand,  and 
the  inhabitants  are,  it  is  said,  the  poorest  people  of  any  town  in  the 
'  province.  The  houses  are  of  mu4  bricks,  in  the  Spanish  style, 
generally  of  one  story,  and  bui}t  on  a  square.  The  interior  of  the 
square  is  an  open  court,  and  the  principal  rooms  open  into  it.  They 
are  forbidding  in  appearance  from  the  outside,  but  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  comfott  and  convenience  of  the  interior.  The  thick  walls 
make  them  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

The  better  class  of 'people  are  provided  with  excellent  beds,  but 
the  lower  class  sleep  on  untanned  skins.  -The  women  here,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  appear  to  be  much  before  the  men 
in  refinement,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  The 
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higher  rlass  dress  like  the  American  women,  except,  instead  of  , 
the  bonnet,  they  wear  a  scarf  over  the  head.    This  they  wear^ 
asleep  or  awake,  in  the  house  or  abroad. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  class  of  women  is  a  simple  petticoat,  with 
arms  and  shoulders  bare,  except  wliat  may  chance  to  be  covered  by 
the  reboso. 

The  men  who  have  means  to  do  so,  dress  after  our  fashion;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number}  when  tbey  dress  at  all,  wear  leather 
breeches,  tight  round  the  hips  and  open  from  the  knee  down;  -diirt 
and  blanket  take  the  place  of  our  coat  and  vest. 

The  city  is  dependant  on  the  distant  hills  for  wood, 'and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  may  be  seen  jackasses  passing  laden  with  wood, 
which  is  sold  at  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents)  the  load.  T-^ese  are 
the  most  diminutive  animals,  and  usually  mounted  from  behind, 
after  tne  fashion  of  leap-fioj^.  The  jac  kass  is  the  only  animal  that  * 
can  be  subsisted  in  this  barren  neighborhood  without  great  expense; 
our  horses  are  all  sent  to  a  distance  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  thirty 
miles  for  grass. 

Grain*  was  very  high  when  we  first  entered  the  town,  selling 
freely  at  five  and  six  dollars  the  fanegas,  (one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.)  As  our  wagons  draw  near,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
being  gathered,  the  price  is  falling  gradually  to^four  dollars  the 
fanegas. 

Milk  at  six  cents  per  pint,  eggs  three  cents  a  piece,  sugar  thirty- 
liTe  cents  per  pound,  and  coffee  seyenty-five  cents.  The  sugar  used 
in  the  country  is  principally  made  from  the  cornstalk. 

A  great  reduction  must  take  place  now  in  the  price  of  dry  goods 
and  grgiaeries,  twenty  per  cent,  at  least,  for  this  was  about  the  rate 
of  duty  charged  by  Armijo,  which  is  now,  of  course,  taken  off. 

He  collected  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually,  principally, 
indeed,  entirely,  on  goods  imported  overland  from  the  United  States. 
His  charge  was  $500  the  wagon  load,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  wagon  or  value  of  the  goods,  and  hence  the  duty  was 
yery  unjust  and  unequal. 

Mr.  Alvarez  infonned  me  that  the  importations  from  the  United 
States  varied  very  much,  but  that  he  thought  they  would  average 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly,  and  no  more.  Most  of  the 
wagons       on  to  Chihuahua  without  breaking  their  loads. 

Kcw  Mexico  contains,  according  to  the  last  census,  made  a  few 
years  since,  100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments—the northern,  middle,  and  southeastern.  These  are  again^ 
sttb-diTided  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  townships.  The 
lower  or  southern  diyision  is  incomparably  the  richest,  containing 
48,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  and  in  possession 
of  farms,  stock,  and  gold  dust. 

New  Mexico,  although  its  soil  is  barren,  and  its  resources  limit- 
ed, unless  the  gold  mines  should,  as  is  probable,  be  more  extensiyelj 
developed  hereafter,  and  the  culture  of  the  grape  enlarged,  is,  from 
its  position,  in  a  commercial  and  military  aspect,  an  all-important 
military  "possession  for  the  T'nited  States.  The  road  from  Santa  F6 
to  Fprt  Leavenworth  presents  lew  obstacles  for  a  railway,  and,  if  it 
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continues  as  good  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  one  of  'the  routes  to  be 
considered,  over  which  the  United  States  will  pass-immense  quanti- 
ties of  merchand;se  into  what  may  become^  in  time,  the  rich  and 
populova  States  of  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Southern  California. 

As  a  military  position,  it  is  important  and  necessary.  The  moun- 
taita  fastnesses  haye  long  been  the  rftreating  places  of  the  warlike 
parties  pf  Indians  and  robbers,  who  sally  ont  to  intercept  our  cara- 
Tans  moving  over  the  different  lines  of  travel  to  the  Pacific. 

The  latitude  of  Santa  Fe,  determined  by  52  circum-meridian  al- 
titudes of  alpha  aquilfle,  23  of  beta  aquarii,  and  36  altitudes  of  polaris 
out  of  the' meridian,  is  N.  35°  44'  06".  The  longitude,  by  the  meas- 
urement of  8  distanrrs  between  the  *  alpha  aquilae  and  the  fl  ,  and  8 
between  *  antares  and  the  d  ,  is  respectively  Ih.  OAm.  145.7  and 
Ih.  04«i.  22^.4.  The  menn  of  which  is  Ih.  Oim.  ISs.  and  the 
longitude  brought  by  the  chronometer  from  the  meridian  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  is  Ih.  Olz/i.  05^.5. — (See  Appendix  No.  4.) 

The  place  of  observation  was  the  court  near  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  public  square.  The  latitude  may  be  considered  fixed;  but 
satisfactory  as  the  longitude  may  appear,  I  should,  nevertheless, 
have  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  lunar  distances.,  Lad  I  not 
been  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  transit  instrumenti  with 
which  a  set  of.obserTations  on  moon  culminating  stars  could  have 
been  made  at  ttiis  important  geographical  point.  - 

The  mean  of  all  the  barometric  readings  at  Santa  T6  indicates^ 
as  the 'height  of  this  point  abore  the  sea,  6,846  feet,  and  the  neigh- 
boring peaks  to  the  north  are  many  thousand  feet  higher. 

Jiugust  31. — ^Lieutenant  Warner  arrived  to*day,  but  cannot  yet 
be  relieved  from  ordnance  duty.  To-morrow  an  ex^iedition  goes  to 
Taos,  but,  as  Mr.  Peck  is  sick,  I  have  no  officer  to  send  with  it. 
To-day  apparently  well  authenticated  accounts  have  arrived  that 
Armijo  met  Ugarto,  about  150  miles  below,  comings  up  with  a  force 
of  500  regulars  and  some  pieces  of  artillery;  that  he  turned  back,  ' 
and  is  now  marching  towards  us  with  a  large  force,  rallying  the 
people  as  he  passes,  and  that  numbers  are  joining^him  from  the 
upper  towns.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  the  general  has 
strengthened  the  force  with  which  he  is  to  march  the  day  after  to- 
morrow to  meet  him. 

September  2. — We  marched  out  of  Santa  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,. 
taking  no  one  of  my  party  except  Mr.  ficstor/andjeaving  Lieuten- 
ant Peck,  who  is  still  an  invalid,  to  assist  Lieutenant  Qilmer.  We 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Santa  F6  -  river,  nearly  west,  for  fiye 
miles,  when  we  left  the  river  and  struck  across  a  dry  arid  plain  in- 
tersected by  arroyos,  (dry  beds  of  streams,)  in  a  southwesterly 
course.  Twenty-three  miles  brought  us  to  the  Galisteo  creek, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  barely  running.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is 
sand  and  pebbles  of  the  primitive  rock,  and  lies  between  steep 
©lay  and  lime  stone,  traversed  orrasion.iUy  by  trap  dykes,  which 
in  one  place  are  so  regular  as  to  resemble  a  wall  pierced  with  win- 
dows. From  this  place  to  its  mouth  there  is  scarcely  the  sign  of 
vegetation.  At  the  dry  mouth  of  the  Cialisteo,  and  directly  on  the 
Del  ^orte^  is  the  town  of  »>anto  Domingo.    J3efore  reaching  Gaiis- 
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teo  creek,  but  after  leavinjr  Santa  Fe  some  miles,  a  few  sprigs  of 
grama  tempted  us  to  halt  and  bait  our  nags  ;  but  the  principal 
growth  on  the  plains  was  ephedra,  Fremontia  vermicularis,  diotis 
lanata,  (Romeria  of  the  Spaniards,)  hendecandia  .Texana.  There  ' 
was  also  pirkecTup  in  to-day's  journey  a  verbena  pinnatifida,  spha- 
eralcea  stelUta,  a  cleome  integrilolia,  (a  handsome  purple  flowered 
herb,)  seTeral  aster  and  a  species  of  dicteiia,  wluch  Dr.  Torrey 'thinks 
new« 

Stpitmhir  3.— This  has  been  a  gj^at  day.  An  invitation  was  re- 
ceived, some  days  since,  from  the*rueblo  Indians  to  visit  their  town 
of  Santo  Domingo.  From  height  to  height,  as  we  advanced|  we 
saw  horsemen  disappearing  at  full  speed.  As  we  arrived  abreast 
of  the  town  we  were  shown  by  a  guide,  poste4l  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  road  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  ( hief  part  of  the  command 
and  the  wagon  train  were  sent  along  the  highway;  the  general  with 
his  stalT  and  Captain  "Burgwyn's  squadron  of  dragoons,  wended  his 
way  aloniz;  tlie  bridle  patli  nearly,  due  west  to  the  town.  We  had 
not  proceeiled  far,  before  we  met  ten  or  hfteen  sachemic  looking 
old  Indians,  well  mounted,  and  two  of  them  carrying  gold-headed 
canes  with  tassels,  the  emblems  of  office  in  New -Mexico. 

Salutations  over,  we  jogged  along,  and,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  alcalde,  a  grave  and  majestic  old  Indian,  said,  as  if 
casually,  We  shall  meet  some  Indians  presently,  mounted  and 
dressed  for  war,  but  they  are  the  young  men  of  my  town,  friends 
come  to  receive  you,  ^nd  I  wish  you  to  caution  your  men  not  to 
fire  npon  them  n^hen  they  ride  towards  them."  -  ' 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  towtti  we  saw  a  cloud  of  dust 
rapidly  advancing^  and  soon  the  air  was  rent  with  a  terrible  yell, 
resembling  the  Florida  war-whoop.  The  first  object  that  caught  my 
•eye  through  the  column  of  dust,  was  a  fierce  pair  of  buffalo  horns^ . 
oyerlappeia  with  long*shaggy.hair.  As  they  approached,  the  sti|rdy 
form  of  a  nak^d  Indian  revealed  itself  beneath  the  hornS|  w^ith 
shield  and  lance,  dashing  at  full  speed,  on  a  white  horse,  which^ 
like  his  own  l>ody,  was  painted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and 
then,  one  by  orre,  his  followers  came  on,  painted  to  the  eyes,  their 
own  heads  and  their  horses  covered  with  all  the  strange  equipments 
that  the  brute  creation  could  afford  in  the  way  of  horns,  skullsy 
tails,  feathers,  and  claws.  ' 

As  they  passed  us,  one  rank  on  each  side,  they  fired  a  volley 
under  our  horses'  bellies  from  the  right  and  from  the  left.  Our 
w^ll-trained  dragoons  sat  motionless  on  their  horses,  which  went 
along  without  pricking  an  ear  or  showing  any  sign  of  excitement. 

Arrived  in  the  rear,  the  Indians  circled  round,  dropped  into  a 
walk  on  our  llanks  until  their  horses  recovered  breath,  when  off 
they  went  at  full  speed,  passing  to  our  front,  and  whin  there,  the 
opposite  file^  met,  and  each  man  selected  his  adversary  and  kept  up 
a  running  fight,  with  muskets,  lances,  and  bows  ind  arrows* 
Sometimes  a  fellow  would  stoop  almost  to  the  earth  to  shoot  under 
his  horses'  belly,  at  full  speed,  or  to  shield  hiiMelf  from  an  impend- 
tag  blow.  So  they  continued  to  pass  and  repass  us  all  the  way  to 
the  steep  cliff  which  overhangs  the  town.   Tnere  they  filed  on  eack 
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side  of  the  road,  which  descends  through  a  deep  canon,  and  halted 
on  the  peaks  of  the  cliflfs.  Their  motionless  forms  projected  against 
the  clear  blue  sky  above,  formed  studies  for  an  artist.  In  the  cafi- 
on  we  were  joinad  by  the  priest,  a  fat  old  white  man.  We  were 
escorted  first  to  the  padre's*  of  course;  for  here,  al.  every  where^ 
these  men  are  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  when  the  good  people  wish  to  put  their  best  foot  foremost,  the 
padre's  wines,  beds,  and  couches  have  -to  suffer.  The  entrance  to 
the  portal  was  lined  with  the  women  of  the  village,  all  driessed 
alike,  and  ranged  in  treble  files;  they  looked  fat  and  stupid.  • 

We  were  shown  into  his  reverence's  parlor,  tapestried  with  cur- 
tains stamped  with  the  likenesses  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  up  to  this  time.  The  cushions  were  of  spotless 
damask,  and  the  couch  covered  with  a  white  l^avajoe  blanket 
worked  in  richly  colored  flowers.  p 

The  air  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  grapes  and  melons,  and 
every  crack  of  door  and  windows  glistening  with  the  bright  eyes 
and  arras  of  the  women  of  the  capilla.  The  old  priest  was  busily 
talking  in  the  corner,  and  little  did  he  know  the  game  of  sighs  and 
signs  carried  on  between  the  young  fellows  and  the  fair  inmates  of 
bis  house.  We  had  our  gayest  array  of  young  men  out  to-day,  and 
the  women  seemed  to  me  to  drop  their  usual  subdued  look  and 
timid  wave  of  the  eye-lash  for  good  hearty  twinkles  and  signs  of 
unaffected  and  cordial  welcome — signs  supplying  the  place  of  con- 
▼ersation,  as  neither  partv  could  speak  the  language  of  the  other. 
This  little  exchange  of  the  artillery  of  eyes  was  amusing  enough,, 
but  I  was  very  glad  to  see  die  padre  move  towards  the  table,  and 
remove  the  pure  white  napkins  from  the  grapes,  melons,  and  wine. 
We  were  as  thirsty  as  heat  and  dust  could  make  us,  and  we  relished 
the  wine  highly,  whatever  its  quality.  The  sponge  cake  was  irre- 
proachable, and  would  have  done  honor  to  ourbest  northemhouse- 
keepers.  Indeed,  wherever  we  have  been  feasted,  the  sponge  cake 
has  been  in  profusion,  and  of  the  best  kind.  After  the  repast,  the 
general  went  forward  on  the  portal  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
assembled  people  of  the  town,  which  was  first  interpreted  into 
Spanish,  and  then  into  Pueblo. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  precise  population  of  the  town, 
but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  about  six  hundred,  and  the  quantity  of 
ground  under  tillage  for  their  support  about  five  hundred  acres. 

The  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  is  here  quite  narrow,  and  the  soil 
sandy.  The  river  itself  was  viewed  by  ipe,  for  the  first  time,  witjj^ 
a  strange  interest.  The  hardships,  trials,  and  perseverance  of  the 
gallant  Pike,  and  the  adventures  of  the  pious  and  brave  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  Rivera  and  La  Ford,  came  forcibly  to  my  mind;  as  I 
kneeled  down  to  drink  of  its  waters  my  thoughts  were  of  them. 
Leaving  Santo  Domingo,  we  struck -the  hiehway  in  about  four 
miles,  and  two  more  brought  us  to  the  pretty  village  of  San  Felippe, 
overhung  by  a  steep  craggy  precipice,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  cuius  of  a  Roman  Uatholic  church,  presenting  in  the  land- 
scape sketch  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  we  see  of  the  castles*  * 
on  the  Rhine. 
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Petween  San  Felippe  and  the  Angostaras,  six  miles  belowy  the 
Talley  of  the  riyer  is  very  ^trowj  affording  no  interyal  for  agri* 
cnltare.  On  the  west  side,  the  banks  are  steep  wailS)  crowned  by- 
seams  of  basalt  formiBg  the  table  lands.  The  east  is  composed  of 
rolling  aand  hills,  rising  gradually  to  the  base  of  the  .mountains^ 
and  covered  with  large  round  pebbles.  I  must  except  from  t^s 
the  porerty- stricken  little  town  of  Algodones,  which  has  some 
ground  round  it  in  cultivation. 

The  observations  for  the  determination  of  this  campi  about  one 
mile  below  the  town  of  San  Felippe,  were  matle  on  my  return, 
(September  lOih,)  and  will  be  found  under  that  date  in  Appendix 
No.  5.  The  height  indicated  -by  the  barometer  of  *this*,  the  first 
camp  on  the  Rio  del  Nortej  is  5)000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

September  4. — Below  the  Angosturas,  the  valley  of  the  river 
opens  into  a  plain,  varying  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  gener- 
ally sufficiently  low  and  level  to  admit  the  water  of  the  river  to 
be  carried  over  it  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  but  the  soil  is 
very  sandy,  and  better  adapted  to  Indian  corn  than  wheat.  Of  this 
last  we  saw  but  few  stubbles,  the  ground  being  chiefly  planted  with 
com.  The  Tegetation  is*  much  the  same'  as  that  described  Hfter 
learing  Santa  T6|  with  the  addition  of  quite  a  npmber  of  com- 
posittt;  among  which  was  a  species  of  linosyris,  artemesia  filifolisi 
aateri  helicladus,  Slc. 

Newt  now.  began  to  arrive  which  left  but  little  doubt  that  the 
reports  which  caused  our  movement  down  the  river  were  exagger- 
ated, if  not  wholly  without  foundation.  .  People  J^ad  passed  down 
the  ffiver^  as  was  reported,  but  in  no  great  numbers.  A  messenger 
came  in  from  the  alcalde  of  Tom6  with  an  official  note^  stating 
that  Armijo  had  left  with  htm  one  hundred  mules,  pressed  into 
service  to  meet  us%t  the  x;aiion,and  that  Armijo  had  also  notified  him 
that  one  hundred  more  would.be  left  at  the  Passo  del  Norte.  These 
belonged  to  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent.  It  was  his  practice,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to 
seize  the  person  or  property  of  any  who  fell  under  his  disj)leasure. 

The  town  of  Bcriiallilo  is  small,  but  one  of  the  best  built  in  the 
territory.  We  were  here  invited  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man, 
to  take  some  refreshment.  We  were  led  into  an  oblong  room,  fur- 
nished like  that  of  every  Mexican  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
A  banquette  runs  around  the  room,  leaving  only  a  space  for  the 
couch.  It  is  covered  with  cushions,  carpets,  and  pillows;  upon 
which  the  visiter  sits  or  reclines.  The  dirt  floor,  is  usually  covered 
a  third  or  a  half  with  comacm  looking  carpet.  On  the  uncovered 
part  is  the  table,  freighted  with  grapes^  sponge*  cake,  and  the  wine 
of  the  country.  The  walls  are  hung  with  misersble  pictures  o(  the 
saints,  crosses  innumerable,  and  Yankee  mirrors  without  number. 
These  last  are  suspended  entirely  out  of  reach;  and  if  one  wishes 
to  shave  or  adjust  his  toilet,  he  must  do  so  without  the  aid  of  a 
mirror,  be  there  ever  so  many  in  the  chamber. 

We  passed  on  to  the  house  of  our  host's  wealthy  son,  where  we 
were  invited  to  dine.   Here  we  found  another  refreshment  table; 
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mttdy  after  waitins^  some  hours,  dinner  was  announced.  It  was  a 
queer  jumble  of  refinement  and  barbarism;  the  first  predominating 
in  every  thing,  except  in  the  mode  of  serving,  which  was  chiefly 
perforioeii  by  the  master,  his  Mexican  gueits,  and  a  few  female 
lerfs. 

l^he  plates,  forks,  and  spoons  were  of  solid  New  Mexican  silver, 
clumsily  worked  in  the  couiilry.  The  middle  of  the  table  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  white  bread,  cut  in  j)ieces,  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  cover.  At  cJose  intervals  were  glass  decanters,  of 
Pittsburg  manufacture,  filled  with  wine  made  on  the  plantation. 
The  dishes  were  served  separately.  The  first  was  soup  maigre; 
then  followed*  roast  chicken,  stuffed  vriih  onions;  then  mutton, 
Wile^  with  onions;  then  forllowed  various  other  dishes,  all  dressed 
with  the  everlasting  onion;  and  the  whole. terminated  l)y*chil6,  the 
glory  of  New  Mexico,  and  then  frigol6. 

Chil6  the  Mexicans  constider  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  cuisine,  and 
seem  really  to  revel  in  it;  hut  the  first  mouthful  brought  the  tears 
trickling  down  my  cheeks,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators  with  their  les,ther-lined  throats.  It  was  red  pepper, 
stuffed  with  minced  meat. 

From  Bernalillo  the  valley  opens,  but  narrows  again  at  Zandia, 
an  Indian  town  pn  a  sand*bank  at  the  hase  of  a  high  mountain  ^f 
the  same  name,  said  to  contain  the  precious  metals. 

They  were  treadino  wheat  here,  which  is  done  by  making  a  cir- 
cular corral  on  a  level  ground  of  clav;  upon  this  floor  they  scatter 
the  wheat,  turn  in  a  dozen  or  more  mules,  and  one  or  two  Indians, 
who,  with  whoops,  yells,  and  blows,  keep  the  aflVighted  brutes 
constantly  in  motion.  To  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  both 
Indians  and  Mexicans  use  a  simple  hand-barrow,  with  a  bottom  of 
raw  bull's  hide  perforated  with  holes.  I  should  suppose  it  must 
take  an  hour  to  winnow  a  busliel. 

After  dining  sumptuously  at  SandivaPs,  we  went  to  our  camp  in 
the  Allemada.  Here  the  valley  is  wiile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
people  of  the  surroundings  country  flocked  in  with  grapes,  melons, 
a»d  eggs.  Swarms  of  wild  g-eese  and  sand  cranes  passed  over 
camp.*  They  frequent  the  river  and  are  undistttrhed,  save  when 
some  American  levels  )iis  rifle. 

By  ohservatioa,  the  latitude  of  this  camp  is  35^  11'  60",  and  the 
longitude  106"*  46'  W  west  of  Greenwich. 

September  6. — We  encamped  last  night  on  very  indifferent  grass. 
Breakfasted  with  Don  Jose  Charvis,  at  Perdilla.  When  sitting} 
our  chins  just  reached  the  table.  There  were  five  or  six  courses, 
ending  with  coffee.  Before  breakfast,* we  were  summoned  to  ma^s 
in  Don  Jose's  private  chapel,  where  the  eccentric  person  we  met  at 
yesterday's  dinner  officiated.  Priest,  fop,  courtier,  and  poet  were 
eurtously  combined  in  one  person.  Proud  of  his  pure  white  hand, 
he  flourished  it  incessantly,  sometimes  running  his  fingers  throncrh 
his  hair,  in  imitation  of  some  pretty  coquette,  and  ever  and  anon 
glancing  in  one  of  the  many  looking-glasses  with  which  the  church 
was  decorated.    After  mass,  to  our  surprise,  he  delivered  an  elo- 
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qnent  discourse,  eulogising  tbe  grandeur,  magnanimity,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  United  States. 

Attending  inasii  before  breakfast  proTed  anytbing  but  an  appe- 
tiser.  The  church  was  crowded  with  women  of  all  conditions^  and' 
the  horrid  reboso,  which  the  poor  use  for  shawls,  bonnet,  handker- 
chicff,  and  spit- box,  sent  out  an  odor  which  the  incense  from  the 
.  altar  failed  to  stifle. 

One  fact  struck  me  as  singular  in  all  the  houses  that. we  visited, 
the  ladies  never  made  their  ^pearance;  and  it, was  always  by  the 
meresi  acciilent  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  family. 

At  Isolelta,  I  became  tired  of  the  show,  anrl,  seeing  my  servant 
talkincf  at  the  ^^oo^  of  one  of  his  arqiiaintances,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  askinir  permission  to  take  a  quiet  siesta;  but  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  good  woman  overwhelme*'.  me  with  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  United  States,  whieh  could  only  l)e  stopped  by 
questioninej  her  in  return.  She  denounced  Armijo;  said,  with  a 
true  Cnstiljan  flash  of  the  eye,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  wearing 
those  ihini^s,"  pointing  to  my  shoulder  straps,  ^'could  run  away  as 
he  did.  He  had  a  good  army  to  back  him,  and  could  have  driven 
you  all  back." 

The  valley  suddenly  contracts  below  Perdilla,  between  Isoletta 
and  Peralta.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  is  deep  sand,  and 
the  country  is  perfectly  barren. 

I  obaerTed  to-night,  for  time  and  latitude  at  my  camp,  about 
600*  feet  .northwest  of  Senora  Charvis's  private  chapel,  thirteen 
altitudes  of  polaris  give  for  the  latitude  of  this  place,  24t*  W  57"; 
and  twelve  of  corona  borealis,  and  nine  of  alpha  pegasi,  give  the 
cbronometric  longitude  7A.  07flt.  85.4, 

September  1 , — ^The  early  part  of  last  evening  was  most  beauti- 
fully bright  and  serene;  the  air  was  of  the  most  delightful  temper- 
ature, varied  occasionally  by  a  gentle  breese  from  the  south,  waft- 
ing along  the  perfume  of  the  vineyards.  I  made  some  observations 
for  time  and  latitude;  the  last  unsatisfactorily,  owing  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  dimming  the  sotithern  stars.  About  11  o'clock, 
the  whole  character  of  the  night  was  changed  by  an  east  wind  that 
came  rustling  down  from  the  mountains,  driving  the  sand  before  it. 
Nearly  the  whole  distance  travelled  in  the  last  three  days  has  been 
over  drifting  sand,  with  only  occasional  patches  of  firm  soil. 

After  rising  early  to  attend  to  some  bu  siness,  I  walked  over  the 
town  of  Peraha,  uhich  is  interspersed  with  cotton  w'ood,  growing 
in  nearly  the  regular  order  of  an  apple  orchanl.  I  then  repaired 
to  head-quarters,  at  the  palace  of  Mr.  Hortera,  a  spacions  one 
story  edifice,  five  hundred  feet  front^ 

We  marched  and  encamped  near  Tom^.  It  was  the.eVe  of  the 
f<6te  of  Tpm6  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  people  from  ail  * 
parts  of  the  country  were  flocking  in  crowds  to  the  town.  The 
primitive  wagons  of  the  country  were  used  by  the  women  as  coaches. 
These  wsgons  were  heavy  boxes  mounted  on  wheels  cut  from  large 
cotton  wood;  over  the  top  of  the  box  was  spread  a  blanket,  and 
inside  were  huddled,  in  a  dense  crowd,  the  women,  children,  pigs, 
lambs,  and    every  thing,  that  is  his.''   The  man  of  the  family 
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usually  seated  himself  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon^  his  time  diTi- 

ded  between  belaboriog  bis  beasts  and  scratching  his  head.  In 
one  of  these  a  violin  was  being  played,  and  the  women  who  were 
sitiins  on  their  feet,  made  the  most  of  the  music  by  brandishing 
their  Dare  arms  and  moving  their  heads  to  the  cadence.  At  nip^ht 
there  was  a  theatrical  representation  in  the  public  square.  The 
piece  dramatized  was  from  the  Old  Testament. 

During  the  day  I  ha<l  been  puzzled  by  seeing  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  wall  surrounding  the  capilla,  and  on  the  turrets  of  the  ca- 
pilla  itself,  (which  be  it  remen\b..red  is  of  mud,)  piles  of  dry  wootl. 
The  mystery  was  now  to  be  cleared  up.  At  a  given  signal  all  were 
lighted,  and  simultaneously  a  flight  of  rockets  took  place  from 
every  door  and  window  of  the  chapel,  fire-wbrks  of  all  kipds,  from 
the  blazing  rocket  to  children's  whirligigs,  were  now  displayed 
in  suecession.  The  pyrotechny  was  the  handicraft  of  the  priests. 
I  must  say  the  whole  affair  did  honor  to  the  churchy  and, display- 
ed considerable  chemical  knowledge.  Most  of  the  spectators  were 
oh  muleS|  each  with  his  wom.an  in  .front,  and  it  was  considered  a 
great  feat  to  explode  a  rocket  under  a  mule's  belly  without  previous 
intimation  to  the  rider.  * 

September  8.— Long  shall  I  remember  the  f^te  of  Tom6,  a  scene 
at  once  so  iioTel  and  so  striking.  To-day,  my  duties  called  me  off 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  had  to  examine  guides  in  reference  to  the  route  to  California| 
and  engage  such  as  I  mit^ht  think  fit  for  the  trip. 

My  last  interview  of  this  kind  to-day  was  in  a  species  of  public 
building,  or  guard-house,  where  a  number  of  Mexicans  had  col- 
lected with  arms.  Several  written  tablets  hung  round  the  walls, 
but  they  were  perfectly  illegible.  Our  business  was  cut  short  by 
the  sound  of  passing  music.  A  strange  sight  presented  itself.  In 
a  sedan  chair,  borne  by  four  men,  was  :  eated  a  wax  figure  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  extravagantly  dressed;  following  immediately  were 
three  or  four  priests,  with  long  tallow  candles,  a  full  yard  in  length. 
Some  American  officers  followed,  each  holding  a  candle*  Unfortu- 
nately I  emerged  just  as  this  group  was  passing;  there.was  noes- 
cape,*and  the  moment  I  joined  a  grave  Mexican  (apparently  a  man 
in  authority,)  thrust  a  candle  into  my  hand.  I  thought  of  my  coat, 
my  only  coat,  the  coat  which  was  on  my  back,  and  which  must 
take  me  to  California,  and  back  again  into  the  interior  of  Mexicol 
Suddenly  ther6.  was  a  halt  without  any  word  of  command,  and  in 
the  (ionfusion  we  '  jostled  against  each  other  and  distributed  the 
tallow  in  great  profusion. 

It  was  thont^ht  proper  that  the  oflficers  should  show  every  respect 
to  the  religious  observances  of  the  (  ouniry,  consequently  they  did 
*    not  decline  participation  in  these  ceremonies. 

The  procession  ended  at  the  church.  After  the  services  there 
were  concluded  \ve  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  padre,  where  we 
found  a  collation. 

We  bad  proposed  attending  a  theatrical  representation  going  on 
in  the  open  air,  but  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  a  few  drops  of 
rain  put  a  stop  to  this  amusement,  and  all  retired  to  dress  for  the 
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fandango,  which  is  the  name  given  to  all  collections  of  people 
vhere  Uiere  is  music  and  dancing. 

A  cotillion  was  attempted  in  honor  of  the  Americans  present,  hat 
this  cold  and  formal  dance  soon  gaye  way  to  the  more  joyous 
dances  of  the  country,  the  Coona,  the  Bolero,  and  the  Italiana. 
£very  yariety  of  figure  was  introduced,  J)ut  the  waltz  was  the  basis 
of  all,  except  the  Bolero,  which,  as  danced  here,  ^resembles  our 
negro  jig.  .  . 

At  the  dance  we  found  a  very  plain,  but  very  intelligent  woman, 
the  sister  of  Armijo,  who  said  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  settled 
bis  alTairs  in  Chihuahua.  • 

September  11. — Returned  to  Santa  Fe. 

September  15.— Sent  Lieutenant  Warner,  with  a  party  consisting 
of  Lieutenant  Peck  and  three  men,  to  determine  the  la^titude  of  Taos 
and  the  topography  of  the  road. 

From  the  15th  to  25th  September  I  was  busily  engaged  in  fitting 
out  for  California.  • 

Lieutenant  Abert,  who  was  leA  dangerously  ill  at  Bent's  Fort, 
had  not  arrived  on  thie  25th,  but  accounts  reached  m.e  that  he  was 
conyalescent,  and  on  his  ws^  to  Santa  where  he  might  shortly 
be  expected.  Xieutenant  Feck  was  also  an  inyalid,  and  neither 
being  able  to  accompany  us  to  California,  I  left,  by  the  general's 
direction,  the  subjoined  order  for  them  to  make  a  map  of  New 
Mexico,  based  upon  the  astronomical  points  and  measurements  de- 
termined by  myself,  and  to  furnish  from  the  best  statistical  sources, 
an  account  of  the  population  and  resources,  military  and  ciyil,  of 
the  proyince. 

Sakta  Fb,  aepfmhir  14, 1846. 

Six  :  I  am  charged  by  the  general  commanding  to  inform  you 
that  you  will  remain  for  the  present  in  the  territory  of  Kew  Mexico, 
and  should  your  health,  or  that  of  Lieutenant  Peck',  be  sufficiently 
restored  to  return  to  duty,  that  you  will  continue  the  survey  of 
this  territory  commenced  by  myself^  and  follow  it  to  completion, 
royided  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  military  duties  which -may 
e  required  of  you  by  the  officer  left  in  command  of  the  territory. 
With  the  limited  number  of  instruments  that  can  be  placed  in 
your  hands,  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  conduct  the  suryey  on 
strict  geodetic  principles,  yet  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  precision 
can  be  attained  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  military  and 
civil  service. 

The  country  from  Taos  to  Fra  Cristobal  contains  nearly  all  the 
ground  that  is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  all  that*  is  worth  culti- 
▼ating;  and  for  this  whole  distance  it  is  open  and  bounded  by  high 
and  conspicuous  peaks,  affording  great  facilities  for  conducting 
your  operations. 

I  have  established  the  astronomical  positions  of  six  points  in  this 
territory,  viz:  camjp  42,  at  Vegas;  camp  43,  Vernal  springs,  Santa 
F^l  camp  55,  1^  miles  south  of  the  church  of  San  Felippe;  camp 
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49,  at  the  Alameda;  camp  51,  at  Peralta,  at  the  mill,  and  I  shall 
establish* two  more,  one  at  Taos,  and  the  other  at  Secoro. 
These  points  are  quite  sufficient,  and  will  be  the  base  of  jour 

operations;  and  upon  them  you  will  form  a  trigonometric  canevas. 
For  this  purpose  the  rule  requirinc:  every  angle  of  the  series  to  be 
greater  than  30^,  may  be  wholly  disregarded.  And  after  having 
determined  by  triangulation  the  position  of  any  three  conspicuous 
peaks,  the  position  of  any  other  points,  which  are  in  view  of  the 
three  first  named,  may  be  determined  by  the  problem  of  three  points, 
as  is  practised  in  hydrographic  surveys.  Many  such  points  will 
present  themselves.  * 

The  canevas  completed,  the  course  of  the  Del  Norte,  that  of  its 
tributaries  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  or  beyond  the  settlements; 
the  width  of  the  valleys;  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation; 
the  position  of  the  towns,  churches,  hills,  and  all  other  topogra- 
phical features  of  the  country,  can  be  delerinined  with  the  Schmal- 
kalde's  compasses.  * 

If  your  force  is  sufficient,  the  operation  described  in  this  last 
paragraph  may  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  trianffulation. 
Vou  are  aware  thbt  I  have  no  theodolite  at  my 'disposal,  the  trian- 
gulation  must,  therefore,  be  made  with  the 'sextant. 

The  population,  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  the  facilities  and 
.  best  localities  for  water  po\ver  to  propel  machinery,  and  also  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know. 
You  will,  therefore,  give  particular  attention  to  acquiring  all  the 
information  on  these  subjects  which  the  present  statistical  know* 
ledge  in  the  country  will  afford. 

A  requisition  for  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  made  on  the  Bureau 
of  Topoj:;raphical  Engineers  for  the  survey,  to  be  placed  to  your 
credit  with  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  upon  whom,  I  should 
think,  you  might  safely  draw,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  Wash- 
inffton. 

I  made  a  requisition  on  the  bureau,-  dated  June  18,  1846,  for  a 
transit  instrument,  and  also  for  an  instrument  to  ohtain  the  magne- 
tic dip  and  declination.  Should  these  arrive,  you  will  unpack  them, 
mount  the  instruments  near  the  place  where  I  observed  in  Santa 
F^,  and  commence  a  series  of  observations  for  loni<^itude  by  moon, 
culminating  stars,  and  for  the  magnetic  dip  and  declination. 

The  series  for  longitude  will  be  continued  for  at  least  three  luna- 
tions, and,  should  an  opportunity  present  itself,  I  wish  thejobserva- 
tions  and  results  to  be  communicated  to  me  in  California. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  II.  EMORY, 
First  Lieut.  Corps  Top,  Engineers, 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert,  or,  in  his  absence, 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Peck. 
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General  orders  were  issued  designating  the  force  to  march  on 
California.  It  eensisted  of  three  hundred  United  States  1st  dra- 
goons,  undv  Major  Sumner,  who  were  to  he  followed  hy  the  bat- 
talion of  Mormonsy  five  hundred  in  numberi  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Cook. 

Co1od(bI  Doniphan's  regiment  was  to  remain  in  New  Mexico  until 
relieved  by  Colonel  Price's  regiment,  which  was  daily  expected  to 
*  reach  there  from  the  United  States,  when  Colonel  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment was  dire<^ted  to  effect  a  junction  with  Qeneral  Wool  at  Chi- 
huahua. 

Major  Clarke's  two  batteries  of  artillery  were  divided — one  com- 
pany, Captain  Fisher's,  to  be  left  in  New  Mexico;  fhe  other,  Cap- 
tain Weightman's,  to  accompany  Colonel  Doniphan.  The  battalion 
of  foot,  under  Captain  Agney,  was  directed  to  remain  in  Santa  Fe. 

Thus  was  the  army  of  the  west  divided  into  three  columns,  to 
operate  in  regions  remote  from  each  other,  and  never  jLo  unite  again 
in  one  body. 

September  25. — I  received  notice  that  the  general  was  to  march 
at  2,  p.  m.,  for  California.  His  force  consisted  of  three  hundred 
dragoons,  to  be  followed  by  a  battalion  of  Mormons  on  foot  that 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  Santa  F6. 

My  requisition  for  tweWe  pack-saddles  and  eight  mules  not  beine 
Uleo,  I  determined  to  delay  starting  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
did  not  reach  my  camp,  sixteen  miles  distant,  till  long  after  dark. 
I  foond  my  tent  pitched,  my  supper  smoking,  and  corn  secured  for 
my  mules;  this  was  gratifying,  and^I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
reorganization  of  my  party,  at  least  so  far  as  the  personel  was 
concerned,  for  I  had  never  found  my  camp  so. well  attended  to. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  night  rery  cold,  the  thermo- 
meter 32  degrees. 

Mim^randum. — ^My  party  is  now  organized  as  follows: 

Lieutenant  Warner,  topographical  engineers,  &c* 
J.  M.  Stanly,  draughtsman. 
I^orman  Bestor*  assistant.  . 

''Jlfen. 

ft 

James  Early,  driver  to  instrument  wagon; 

W.  H.  Peterson,  in  charge  of  horizon  box  and  cantina  for  sextants; 

Baptiste  Perrot,  driver  of  transportation  wagon; 

Maurice  Longdeau,  in  charge  of  spare  mules; 

Francois  de  Von  Gceur,  in  chaise  of  spare  mules;  ^ 

Frank  M6nard,  assistant  leamster; 

James  Riley,  assistant  to  Bestor; 

Dabney  £ustis,  assistant  to. Stanly, 
and  the  private  servants  of  Lieutenant  Warner  and  myself. 

Our  road  is  over  the  ground  heretofore  travelled  and  chronicled  as 
far  as  Tom6. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  here-  respecting 
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the  topop^rapiiy  of  the  country,  and  also  the  ignorance  of  foreign-  , 
ers  who  have  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  Santa  Fe,  no  onecoulJ  1 
tell  me  where  the  Rio  Santa  Fe  debouched  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  every  night  I  furnished  the  distances 
travelled  over  to  General  Kearny  at  headquarters,  and  very  often 
(wheneyer  required)  the  latitude  of  the  camp.  In  many  cases  these 
and  the  distances  bare  been  published;  I  «hall,  therefore,  not  repeat 
them.  The  .latitudes  in  some  cases  have  been  incorrectly  reported/ 
and  in  others  recomputed,  and  are  therefore  now  given  as  final 
results.  I 

Septmbtr  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30. — We  marched  over  the  same 
ground  already  travelled  over  and  described ^  between*  the  2d  and  , 
•7th  of  September.        •  • 

Below  Zandia  we  were  attracted  by  a  great  noise.  It  proceeded 
from  a  neighboring  rancheria,  where  we  saw  eight  or  ten  naked  fel-  | 
lows  hammering  away  in  a  trough  full  of  cornstalks,  as  I  had  never 
seen  Mexicans  exert  themselves  before.  The  perspiration  from 
their  bodies  was  rolling  olf  into  the  trough  in  profusion,  and  mine:' 
ling  with  the  crushed  cane.  This  was  then  taken  out,  boiled,  and 
transferred  to  a  press,  as  primitive  in  construction  as  aay  thing  | 
from  the  hands  of  Father  Abraham. 

The  hopper  was  the  trunk  of  a  scooped  cotton  wood  tree,  into 
this  was  inserted  a  billet  of  w^ood,  upon  which  the  lever  rested 
about  midway.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  mounted  on  each 
end;  all  see-sawing  in  the  highest  glee.  I  sui^gested,  as  an  im-  I 
provement,  that  one  end  of  the  lever  be  confined,  and  the  whole  of 
the  living  weight  be  transferred  to  the  other  end.  ''No!  No!"  said 
the  head  man,  ''if  I  do  that,  the  fun  of  see-sawing  will  be  over, 
and  I  can't  get  any  body  to  work."  The  man  was  a  disciple  of 
Charles  Fourier,  and  desired    to  make  labor  attractive." 

The  morning  of  the  29th  opened  with  a  grand  trade  in  mules  and 
horses.  A  few  'days'  experience  was  quite  enough  to  warn  us  that 
our  outfit  would  not  answer,  and  the  general  directed  that  all  the 
poor  mules  and  horses  should  be  exchanged  for  fat  ones.  The 
scene  reminded  one  more  of  a  horse  market  than  a  regular  camjf.  | 
The  more  liberal  were  our  offers  for  the  animals,  the  more  -exorbi* 
'tant  became  the  demands  of  the  Mexicans. 

At  Albuquerque  I  was  directed  to  call  and  see  Madame  Ar. 
mijo,  and  ask  her  for  the  map  of  New  Mexico,  belonging  to  her 
husband,  which  she  had  in  her  possession.  I  found  her  ladyship 
sitting  on  an  ottoman  smoking,  alter  the  fashion  of  her  country- 
women, within  reach  of  a  small  silver  vase  filled  with  coal.  She 
said  she  had  searched  for  the  map  without  success;  if  not  in  Santa 
^e,  her  husband  must  lave  taken  it  with  him  to  Chihuahua. 

We  crossed  the  Rio  (Irande  del  Norte  at  Albuquerque,  its  width 
was  about  twenty-five  yards,  and  its  deepest  part  just  up  to  the  hubs 
of  the  wheels.  It  is  low  at  present,  but  at  no  time,  we  learnedj  is 
its  rise  excessive — scarcely  exceeding  one  or  two  feet. 

We  encamped  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  Albuquerque 
and  Pardillas,  on  a  sandy  pi  ainj  (\estitttte  of  wood,  and  wittk  little 
grass. 
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We  saw  myriads  of  sand  crane,  geese,  and  brant. 

iScplcjjiber  30. — Feeling  no  desire  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
twice,  I  struck  off  on  the  table  lands  to  the  west,  and  iouiul  them 
1  Baccession  of  rolling  sand  hills,  with  obione  canescens,  franseria 
acanthocarpa,  yerba  del  sapa  of  the  Mexicans,  and  occasionally, 
It  Very  long  intenrals,  with  serub  cedar,  about  as  high  as  the  boot* 
top. 

I  saw  .here  the  hiding  places  of  the  Narajoes,  who,  when  few  in  - 
numbers,  wait  for  the  night  to  descend  upon  the  ralley  and  rarry 
off  the  fruit,  sheep,  women,  and  children  of  the  Mexicans.  When 
in  numbefs,  they  come  in.day-t4me  and  levy  their  dues.  Their  re- 
treats and  caverns  are  at  a  distance  to  the  west,  in  high  and  inac- 
cessible m.-untains,  where  troops  of  the  United  States  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  overtaking  and  subduing  them,  biit  where  the 
Mexicans  bave  never  thought  of  penetrating.  The  Navajoes  may 
be  termed  the  lords  of  New  Mexico.  Few  in  number,  disdaining 
the  (ultivation  of  the  soil,  and  even  the  rearing  of  cattle,  they 
draw  all  Iheir  supplies  from  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

As  we  marched  down  the  river  to  meet  Ugarte  and  Armijo,  the 
Aavajoes  attacked  the  settUments  three  miles  in  our  rear,  killed 
one  man,  crippled  another,  and  carried  off  a  large  supply  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  To-day  we  have  a  report,  which  appears  well  authen- 
ticated, that  the  Mexicans  taking  courage  .at  the  expectations  of 
protection  from  tl;e  United  States,  had  the  temerity  to  resist  a  levy, 
and  the  consequence  w^as,  the  loss  of  six  men  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

They  are  prudent  in  their  depredations,  never  taking  so  muck 
from  one  man  as  to  ruin  him.  Armijo  never  permitted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  war  updn  these  thieves.  The  power  he  had  of  letting  these 
peo])le  loose  on  the  New  Mexicans  was  the  great  secret  of  his  ar- 
bitrary sway  over  a  people  who  hated  and  despised  him.  Any 
offender  against  Armijo  was  pretty  'sure  to  havb  a  visit  from  the 
liavajoes. 

I  stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Isoletta,  to  visit  my  friend,  the 
alcalde,  who  has  the  reputation,  Indian  though  he  be,  of  being  the 
most  honest  man  and  best  maker  of  brandy  in  the  territory.  Mr. 
Stanly  accompanied  me,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  one  of  the 
women  as  a  specimen  of  the  race.  I  told  the  alcalde  our  object, 
and  soon  a  very  beautiful  woman  made  her  appearance,  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  purpose  for  w'hich  hor  presence  was  desired. 
Her  first  position  was  exquisitely  graceful,  but  the  light  did  net 
suit,  and  when  Stanly  changed  iier  position,  the  charm  of  her  atti- 
tude was  gone. 

We  caine  down  from  the  table  lands  through  a  ravine,  where 
the  lava,  in  a  seam  of  about  six  feet,  overlaid  soft  sand-stone.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  tlie  sand  was  but  slightly  colored.  The  lava 
was  cellular,  and  the  holes  so  large  that  the  hawks  were  building 
nests  in  them. 

At  this  ravine  the  Navajoes  descended  wHen  they  made  their 
last  attack;  at  the  same  moment  the  volunteers  were  ascending  the 
other  slope  of  the  hill,  on  their  way  to  garrisoi^  Cibolletta. 
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The  camp  of  this*  date  (SeptemW  30)  is  near  the  camp  of  Sep- 
tember 6;  and  my  obseryations  this  eveDing  verified,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  travelling  rate  assumed  for  the  chronom^ 
eter  783.  The  lon^tude  of  camp  of  September  7,  given  by  chro- 
nometer, is  Ih.  (flm.  00^.5;  that  of  this  present  camp,  which  is  one 
mile  west  of  it,  is  7A.  8m.  00^.  Here,  in  addition  to  my  usual  obser- 
vations for  time  and  latitude,  I  took  a  set  of  lunar  distances,. with 
east  and  west  stars. — (See  Appendix.) 

Above  this  camp,  there  is  on  the  river  a  considerable  growth  of 
cotton-wood;  among  which  are  found  some  "signs"  of  heaver.  The 
plains  and  river  bottoms  were  co'^ered  with  much  the  s:\me  growth 
as  that  heretoibre  noted;  to  which  may  be  added  an  erythera,  a 
handsome  little  gentian-like  plant,  with  deep  rose-colored  llowers, 
and  a  solanum,  a  kind  of  wild  potato,  with  narrow  leaves,  which 
Dr.  Torrey.  says'is  ditl'erent  from  any  in  the  I  niled  States. 

October  1. — To-day,  for  the  first  time  for  six  days,  1  was  able 
to  rise  from  my  bed  without  assistance.  The  air  was  elastic,  and 
fragrant  with*  the  perfumes  of  the'wild  sage  from  the  adjacent 
hills.  Every  thing  was,  in  truth,  couleur  de  rose}  for  the  sun 
beamed  out  bright  and  red,  infusing  the  same  tint  over  the  land- 
scape, till  near  meridian.  I  crossed  to  Tom6,  in  search  of  some 
non-complying  guides.  We  rccrossed  at  Tome,  and  measured  the 
section  of  the  river.  ^  Accordingly,  we  found  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Korte,  many  hundred' miles  from  its  source, 

« 

30  j-ards  wide. 

— ■  —         eo  ^  

This  section  is  about  the  same  as  at  San  Felippe  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo. If  to  it  we  add  the  section  of  a  stream  of  water  carried 
off  by  two  large  zequias,  each  nine  feet  by  two,  we  shall  have 
an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  water  discharged  by  this  famous 
river,  for  150  miles,  through  the  most  populous  and  fertile  part  of 
its  valley. 

Below  Tome,  for  a  few  miles,  the  valley  widens,  the  soil  im- 
proves, and  the  cultivation  is  superior  to  any  other  part,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  rancheiias  arooiud  the  pleasant  little  village  of 

Bc'len. 

October  2. — This  morning  we  passed  the  pretty  cliun  h  in  the 
village  of  Sabinal,  after  which  the  settlements  became  very  few 
and  tar  between.  W  e  encamjied  .opposite  La  Lloya,  at  the  bend 
of  the  river  Del  Norte,  where  the  low  sandhills  on  either  side  seem 
to  unite  and  shut  up  the  valley.  • 

We  received  a  message  from  the  major  domo  of  the  nelgViboring 
rancheria,  cautioning  us  to  we  watchful  of  our  animals,  that  forty 
of  the  Navajoes  had  passed  the  river  last  night.  The  incursions  of 
these  Indians  have  prevented  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  this 
part' of  the  country. 
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The  sand  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  are  encamped,  is  filled 
with  serpentine,  harder  than  that  which  is  dug  in  such  quantities 
from  the  site  of  Fort  Marcy,  near  Santa  Fe. 

Now  and  then  we  came*  to  spots  troin  which  the  water-s  were  prc- 
vented  from  escaping  by  the  sand,  and  had  evaporated,  leaving  sa- 
line incrustations ;  about  these  we  found  growing  abundantly 
atriplex  and  salicornia. 

We  found  to-da^  lycium  in  ereat  abundance^  senecis  longilobus, 
martynia  prolioscidea,  {cuckotd^s  horns j)  and  a  small  shrub  with 
flower  like  convolvulus. 

Octobmr  3. — ^The, wagons  from  the^  reai;  not  being  up,  we  laid  by 
all  day^  in  hourly  expectation  of  their  arrival  an^d  an  order  to  march. 
An  express  from  Colonel  Price  came  up,  informing  us  of  his  arrival 
in  Santa  F^. 

About  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  Mexican  came  into  camp,  with  his 
horse  foaming,  to  say  that  the  JS^avajoes  had  made  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Pulvidera.  One  company  of  dragoons  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  place,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

This  camp  was  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  whole  march,  on  the 
curve  of  the  river,  fringed  with  large  cottonwootls  growing  at  in- 
tervals. The,  air  was  mild  and  balsamic, .the  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  all  was  as  still  as  death,  except  when  a  flock  of  geese  or  sand- 
cranes  were  disturbed  in  their  repose.  Several  large  cat  fish  and 
soft-shell  turtle  were  caught,  and  we  saw  blue-winged  ducks, 
plovers,  doves,  and  a  few  meadow  laiks. 

No  fact  proves  the  indolence  and  incapacity  of  the  Mexican  for 
sport  or  for  war  more  glaringly,  than  that  these  immense  flights  of 
sand-cranes  and  geese  are  found  quietly  feeding  within  gunshot  dis- 
tance of  their  houses  and  largest  toWns.  Going  into  Albuquerque, 
I  started  a  hungry -looking  wolf  in  a  water  melon  patchy  close  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  town. 

October  4. — The  waggns  mounted  the  sand  hills  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  river  inpiojges  so  close  on  the  hills  as  to  make  *it  ne* 
cessary^  on  the  western  side,  jto  nnount  the  table  lands.  These  plains, 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  of  (he  same  character  as 
hereto  fore  mejitioned,  of  rolling  sand  hills,  covered  vrith  obione,cane- 
scensy  prosopis  glandulosa,  (romeriai)  riddellia  tagetina,  paga-paga 
— an  abundant  shrubby  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  ama- 
ranths, but  a  genus  not  yet  described — a  new  dieteria,  a  new  fallu- 
gia,  baileya  multiradiata,  abronia  mcllifcra,  and  a  few  patches  of 
grama.  This  last  is  the  only  nutriment  the  plains  afiord  for  horses 
and  cattle  J  but  mules  and  asses,  when  hard  pressed,  will  er»t  the 
trato  and  the  romeria.  Tlie  (*hamisa  grows  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  stalk  is  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter;* a  fire 
can  be  made  of  it  suflicient  to  boil  a  kettle  or  roast  an  egg.  To- 
day I  eat,  for  the  first  time,  the  iruit  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  *^yerba 
de  la  vivera,"  of  the  Mexicans;  as  I  was  thirsty,  it  tasted  truly  de- 
licious, having  the  flavor  of  a  lemon  with  crushed  sugar. 

Below  La  Joya  two  sand  hill  spurs,  overlaid  with  fragments  of 
lava  and  trap,  project  from  the  east  and  west,  closing  the  valley, 
just  leaving  su&cient  space  for  the  river  to  pass  between.  The 
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river  winds  below'  in  a  beautiful  semicircfe,  bending  to  tbe  west. 
On  either  side  is  excellent  gras8|  apparently  untouched,  and  shaded 
by  large  cottonwoods.  To  the  west,  the  hills  of  PuWidera  form  an 
ampliltHeatfe.  The  whole  picture,  the  loveliest  I  hare  seen  in  New 
Mexico,  loses  nothing  by  being  proi^etcd,  from  where  we  stood,  ' 
against  the  red  walls  of  the  Sierra  Grande,  which  extend  from 
Zandia  southward,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Puerco,  of  the  east, 
from  those  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  longed  to  cross  these  mountains  and  explore  the  haunts  of 
the  Apaches,  and  the  hiding  place  of  the  Camanches,  and  look 
np  a  nearer  route  home -by  the  way  of  the.  Red  river,  which 
the  hunters  and  voyageurs  all  believe  to  exist.  Rut  onward  for 
California  was  the  word,  and  he  who  deviated  from  the  trail  of  the 
army  must  expect  a  long  journey  for  his  jaded  beast  and  seyeral 
days'  separation  from  his  baggage.  We  were  not  on  an  exploring 
expedition;  war  was  the  object;  jet* we  had  now  marched  one 
thousand  miles  without  fleshing  a  sabre. 

Arrived  at  tbe  town  of  Pulrtdera,  which  we  found,  as  its  name 
implies,  covered  with  dust,  we  received  full  accounts  of  tbe  attack 
made  on  tbe  town  by  tbe  Apaches  tbe  day  befbre.  The  dragoont 
arrived  too  late  to  render  assistance. 

About  one  hundred  Indians,  well  mounted,  charged  upon  the 
town  and  drove  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  place.  The 
terrified  inhabitants  lied  to  their  mud  houses,  which  they  barricaded. 
The  people  of  Lamitas,  a  town  two- miles  below,  came  to  the  res- 
cue, and  Seized  upon  the  pass  between  the  Sierra  Pulvidera  and  the 
Sierra  Secoro.  The  Indians  seeing  their  retreat  with  the  cattle  and 
goats  cut  off,  fell  to  work  like  savages  as  they  wtfre^  killin<x  a< 
nany  of  these  as  they  could,  and  scampered  off  over  the  mountains 
and  cliils  with  the  horses  and  mules,  which  they  could  more  easily 
seciw.e. 

Thjs  same  band  entered  the  settlements  .some  miles  above  when 
we  were  marching  on  Santa  F^,  and  when  Armijo  had  called  all 
the  men  of  the  countr^^  toits  defence..  In  this  foray,  besides  horses, 
they  carried  off  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  tbe  prettiest  women.  ^ 

Women,  whexf  captured,  are  taken*  as  wives  by  those  who  cap- 
ture them,  but  they  are  treated  by  the  Indian' wives  of  tbe  capturera 
as  slaves,  and  made  to  carry  wood  and  water;  if  they  chance  to  be 
pretty,  or  receive  too  much  attention  from  their  lords  and  masters, 
they  arc,  in  the  abs(?nce  of  the  latter,  unmercifully  beaten  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  which  can  befal 
a  captive  woman  is  to  be  claimed  by  two  persons.  In  this  casej 
she  is  either  shot  or  delivered  up  for  indisc  riminate  violence. 
.  These  banditti  will  no.t  long  revel  in  scenes  of  plunder  and  vio-  ■ 
lence-  Yesterday  Colonel  Doniphan's  regiment  was  directed  to 
march  into  their  country  and  destroy  it.  One  of  their  principal 
settlements,  and  farming  establishments,  is  said  to  be  nearly  due 
west  from  here,  about  two  days'  march;  the  road  leading  through 
the  formidable  pass  above  noted. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  came  across  some  unoccupied  strips  of 
ground.  Their  number  yesterday  was  greater  than  to-day;  for, 
since  we  passed  Pulvidera,  tbe  sand  hills  encroach  on  the  river  and 
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leave  the  vf\lley  scarcely  a  mile  wide.  The  Cottonwood,  howerer, 
is  getting  more  plentiful,  and  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  use  the 
**bors  de  vache"*  in  cooking  for  some  days. 

•  To-night  1  measured  two  sets,  or  18  lunar  distances, east  and  west 

12  altitudes  of  polaris,  10  of  androuieda;,  and  8  of  alpha  Ivrie. 
The  resulting  latitude  34°  07'  39". 
Longitude  7k.  07m.  64«. 

Oetcber  5.— Camp  near  Seecro, — LMt*&i^t  a  Mexican  came  into 
ekmp9  and  said  we  thovld  now  -leave  the  river  and  strike  for  the 
Qila,  neihriy  due  west.  He  was  one  of  the  men  engaged  hj  me  as 
gddStf  while  OA  the  first  trip  to  Tom^.  We  accordingly  moved  only 
iic  miles  to-day,  and  encamped  a  little  north  of  Seeoro^  preparato- 
ry to  lakinr  the  hills  to-morrow.  The  prospectas  forhidding;  from 
tW  Sidrra  Lescadron^ opposite  the  amphitheatre,  as  far  south  as  the 
)Qpe  can  reach  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is  a  chain  of  precip- 
itbne  hasaltic  mountains^  traversed  by  dykes  pf  trap.  Through 
these  we  are  to  pass. 

I  rode  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Secoro,  overhanging  the  town  of 
that  name,  ami  about  three  miles  distant  l>om  the  river.    It  is  a 
confused  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  traversed  by  walls  of  a  reddish 
colored  basalt  and  seams  of  porphyritic  lava  and  metamorphic  sand 
stone.   In  one  or  two  places,  where  the  water  had  washed  away  the 
soil  near  the  base,  I  found  specimens  of  galena  and  copper  ore  very 
pure;  but  of  the  extent  of  these  beds  1  can  form  no  opinion,  nor 
can  J  say  positively  they  were  not  erratic.    The  ore  in  this  Inoun- 
tain  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  worked  for  gold,  but  the  difR- 
culty  of  getting  quicksilver  induced  the  operator  to  move  to  a  mine 
on  the  opposite  side  of  theriver,  near  Manzanas,  where,  it  is  said, 
qhidtoilver  is  to  be  found;  but  the  specimens  from  that  place ^  of 
what  the  inhabitants  exhibited  as  rock,  containing  quicksuver,  on 
analysis,  was  found  to  contain  none.  Should  the  command  halt  to- 
morrow to  prepare  for  the  mountains^  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  the 
place  a  more  tnorough  examination. 

To  the  east,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  still  runs  the  Sierra 
Qrande^  which  commences  at  Zandia  with  such  towering  heights, 
but  here  tapers  down  .to  moderate  sized  hills.  The  formation  is 
apparently  of  different  colored  sand  stonoisnd  wherever  the  strati- 
fication shows  itself,  dipping  about  25  degrees  to  the  south  and  east; 
but  in  some  places  it  is  horizontal,  and  in  others  showing  great  dis- 
turbance. With  the  c(la«?s  may  be  seen  walls  of  light-colored  stone, 
basalt  or  trap,  running  oil'  for  miles  in  a  straight  line  nearly  north 
and  south.  The  town  of  Secoro,  containing  about  one  hundred  in- 
habitants, is  prettily  situated  *in  the  valley  of  the  river  which  is 
here  almost  circular,  and  about  three  or  live  miles  in  diameter. 
The  church,  as  usual,  forms  the  salient  poiat,  which  meets  the  eye 
at  a  great  distance. 

It  The  growth  on  the  sand  plains  to-day  was  chiefly  iodeodonda* 

^   I  M     ■  ^  :  

*  Sinco  writip);  the  above,  the  following  extract  of  a  note  from  Dr.  Torray  receivod 

t reference  to  this  plant,  which  i«  so  remarkable,  and  extends  over  so  pr^ftt  ^  stirfaro, 
'*  The  iodtodomla  I  find  di  «cribcd  in  a  late  work  by  Moiicand,  entitled  'Plantes  nouvclUt 
raru  d'^meriqnc'    It  is  described  by  him  as  a  new  ^enu^  under  the  mime  Inrroa.    It  i*' 
9lU  figv«d  ui  hit  4Sth  plat«  m  Larrw  JfcvicoiM.  Xa  it«  affimttet  it    allied  to  gtritt^wu'* 
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and  a  little  stunted  acacia.    The  iodeodonda  is  a  new  plant,  very 
offensive  to  the  smell,  and,  when  crushed,  resembling  kreosote.  Its 
usual  growth  is  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  is  the  only 
bush  which  mules  will  not  eat  when  excessively  hungry;  besides 
this  were  varieties  ol  ephedra,  erytheroea,  helianthus  petiolaris,  and 
two  well  known  and  widely  diffused  grasses,  the  reed  grass,  and  a 
short  salty  grass,  uniola  distichophylla.  , 
'    October  6, — It  was  determined  to  follow  the  riyer  itill  farther 
down  before  tnrning  west.    Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  teama  to  assist  us.   The  Mexicans  we  had  engaged ^  as  if  by 
nliirersal  agreement,  refnsed  to  go  farther,  alleging  fear  of  the 
Apaches;  but  the  truth  was  they  eiq>ected  to  extort  money.  In 
Armijo'a  day,  when  a  thin^was  wanted  for  government,  it  was  taken. 
Our  treatment  turned  their  heads,  and,  like  liberated  slaves,  there  | 
was  no  limit  to  their  expectations  and  exactions.    We  used  every 
means  to  bring  these  people  to  reason,  but  finding  them. intractable,  | 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  army  was  arrested,  the  quartermaster, 
Major  Swords,  seized  what  wagons  and  animals  were  needed,  and  j 
paid  a  liberal  price  for  them.    To  our  surprise  they  were  perfectly 
enchanted  at  the  whole  business;  first  atbeing'paid  at  all,  but  prin- 
cipally at  being  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  for 
themselves  what  they  would  take  for  the  chattels.    A  likely  boy 
Avho  had  been  engaged  to  go  to  California  as  arricro,  was  to-ilay 
claimed  by  his  creditor  or  riiaster.    He  owed  the  man  sixty  dollars, 
and  "vCas  by  the  law  of  the  country  paying  this  debt  by  serving  at 
two  ^.lollars  per  month;  out  of  this  he  was  to  feed  and  clothe  him- 
self, his  master  being  sutler.    It  was  plain  he  could  not  pay  his  | 
debt  in  his  lifetime.  When  such  debtors  get  old  and  unfit  for  labor, 
it«8  the  custom  to  manumit  them  with  great  pomp  and  ceremon'y. 
This  makes  the  beggars  of  the  country.    The  poor  debtors  thus 
enthralled  for  life  for  a- debt  of  sixty  dollars  are  called  peons,  and 
constitute,  as  a  class,  the  cheapest  laborers  in  the  world.  The  price 
of  the  labor  for  life  of  a  man  was,  in  the  case  we  hare  stated,  sixty  | 
dollars,  without  any  expense  of  rearing  and  maintenance  in  infancy 
or  old  age,  the  wages  covering  only  a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  | 
most  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

I  saw  some  objects  perched  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  which  were 
at  first  mistaken  for  large  cedars,  but  dwindled  by  distance  to  a 
shrub.  Chaboneau  (one  of  our  guides)  exclaimed  "  Indians !  There 
are  the  Apaches."  His  more  practised  eye  detected  human  figures 
in  my  shrubbery.  They  came  in  and  held  a  council,  swore  eternal 
friendship,  as  usual,  no  doubt  with  the  mental  reservation  to  rob 
the  first  American  or  Mexican  they..should  meet  unprotected. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  rode  k  la  Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  one 
of  them  had  an  infant*,  about  two  months  old,  swung  in  a  wicker  ' 
basket  at  her  back.  Their  features  were  llat,  and  much  more  negro- 
like than  those  of  our  frontier  Indians;  a  few  Delawares  in  carnp 
presented  a  strong  contrast,  in  personal  appearance  and  intelligence, 
with  the  smirking,  deceitful  looking  Apache.  Some  of  them  had 
fire  arms,  but  the  greater  part  were  armed  with  lance  and  bow. 
They  were  generally  small  legged,  big  bellied^  and  broad  should* 
cred.  • 
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-  Came  into  Map  Itte,  tnd  found  Cirsoii  with  en  express  from 
California}  b«aring  intelligence  thnt  that  country  had  snrrendered 
without  a  blow,  and*  that  the  American  flag  floated  in  every  port. 

OeUher  l.^Chmp  68. — ^Two  Mexicans  deserted  from  my  party 
last  night,  frightened  by  the  accounts  of  the  hardships  of  the  trip 
brought  by  Carson  and  his  party.  Yesterday's  news  caused  some 
changea  in  our  camp;  one  hundred  dragoons,  officered  by  Captain 
Moore  and  Lieutenants  Hammond  and  Davidson,  with  General 
Kearny's  personal  stafif,  Major  Swords,  Captain  Johnson,  Captain 
Turner,  adjutant  general  to  the  arm^  of  the  west,  Messrs.  Carson 
and  Robideaux,  my  own  party,  organized  as  before  mentioned,  and 
a  few  hunters  of  tried  experience,  formed  the  party  for  California. 
Major  Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Many  friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet  again,  some  fell 
in  California,  some  in  New  Mexico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

Arrived  in  camp  late,  after  a  most  fatiguing  day,  watchinc^  and  di- 
recting the  road  for  my  overloaded  and  badly  horsed  wagon.  I 
sat  up  until  very  late,  making  astronomical  observations. 

About  two  miles  below  the  camp  of  last  night,  we  passed  the  last 
settlement,  and  in  about  four  miles  left  the  beaten  road,  which 
erornea  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  thenceforth  a  new  road  was  to 
be  explored.  The  .land  passed  oyer  to-day,*  although  unsettled^  isi 
incomparably  the  best  in  New  Mexico;  the  ralley  is  broader,  the 
foil  firmer,  and  the  growth  of  timber,  along  the  riyer,  larger  and 
more  dense.  —  ' 

'The  rains  of  one  or  two  deserted  modern  towns,  probably  Val* 
Terde,  and  remains  of  ditching,  for  irrigation,  were  passed  to-day. 
The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians  are  said  to  cause  the' deser- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  valley.  .  # 

As  we  approached  our  camp,  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  sweep- 
ing to  the  northwest,  around  the  head  of  the  Gila,  became  un- 
masked, at  the  same  moment  that  the  Puerco  range  showed  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  stretching  boldly  * 
and  far  away  to  the  south.  This  last  ridge  of  mountains  is  to  the 
east,  and  altogether  distinct  from  that  commencing  at  Zandia,  and 
tapering  off  id  the  south  close  to  the  river. 

I  have  heretofore  revelled  in  the  perfect  stillness  and  quietude  of 
the  air  and  scenery  of  New  Mexicoj  yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  exceptions,  for  the  wind  has  been  very^high  from  the  south, 
and  the  dust  overwhelming. 

Computed  to-da,y  the  height  of  the  Secoro  mountain  to  be  2,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Several  officers  guessed  at  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  mean  of  all  the  guesses  was  1«200* 
feet,  and  the  distance' of  the  peak  only  two  and  a  half  miles,  while  it 
was,  in  iact,  upwards  of  four  miles.  He  who  attempts  to  reckon 
the  height  and  distance  of  hills  in  this  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  ^fter 
coming  from  ours,  will  always  fall  as  much  short  of  the  mark.* 

One  or  two  large  white  cedars  were  seen  to-day,  and,  in  addition 

•  Atlontion  is  asked  to  ray  moteoroloi^icftl  record  in  tho  Appendix.  A  wonderful  differ' 
eoee  between,  the  thermometer  and  wot  bulb  will  there  b^seen,  showing  tho  drynett  of  th» 
ataotplMra. 
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to  the  usual  plants,  was  that  rare  one  cevallia  sinuata,  gauva  parTi- 
flora,  (Bnothera  ainvata,  and  a  species  of  wild  liquorice,  but  with  a 
root  not  sweet,  like  the  European  kind. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  ^0  altitudes  of  polaris,      41'  19''. 

Longitude  of  this  camp,  18  obseryations,  east  and  west  stara^ 
7A.  08m.  675. 

October  8. — Camp  6d..— The  valley  of  the  DelNorte,*as  we  advance^ 
loses  what  little  capacity  for  agriculture  it  possessed.  The  river 
commences  to  gather  its  feeble  force  into  the  smallest  compass  to 
work  its  way  around  the  western  base  of  Fra  Cristobal  mountain. 

The  Chihuahua  road  runs  on  the  eastern  side,  and  that  part  of  it 
is  the  dreaded  jornado  of  the  traders,  where  they  must  go  most 
seasons  of  the  year  ninety  miles  without  water. 

Our  road  over  hill  and  dale  led  us  through  a  great  variety  of 
vegetation,  all  totally  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  United  States.  To- 
day's observations  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico.    First,  there  were  cacti  in  end- 


the  larrea  Mexicana*,  Fremontia  Termienlarisy  obione  eanescens^ 
tessaria  bofealis,  diotis  lanata,  franseria  aeanthocarpa,  several  va-; 
rieties  of  mezquite,  and  among  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  ground 
passed  over,  were  several  composite,  a  species  of  malva  eonvolvu- 
lus,  an  unknown  shrub  found  in  the  beds  of  all  deserted  rivers; 
iBiXger  grama,  as  food  for  horses,  nearly  equal  to  oats,  and  dalea 
formosa,  a  much  branced  shrub,  three  feet  high,  with  beatiful  purple 
flowers.  The  infinite  variety  of  cacti  could  not  be  brought  home  for 
analysis,  and  this  department  of  the  Flora  must  be  left  to  the  en- 
terprise of*  some  traveller,  with  greater  means  of  transportation 
than  we  possessed.  A  great  many  were  sketched,  but  not  with 
sufficient  precision  to  classify  them. 

The  table  lamls,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  are  of  sand  and  large,  round  pebbles,  terminating  in  steep 
•  hills  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  the  river,  capped  with 
seams  of  basalt.  Some  curious  specimens  of  soft  sand  stone  were 
seen  to  day,  of  all  shapes  and  forms,  from  a  batch  of  rolls  to  a 
boned  turkey. 

October  9. — ^The  country  becomes  broken,  and  the  valley  nar- 
rows into  a  canon  which  sweeps  at  the. base *of  Fra  Cristobal  moun- 
tain, making  it  necessary  to  rise  to  the  table  lands  on  the  west  side^ 
which  we  found  traversed  by  deep  arroyos,  crowned  on  their  sunt*  . 
mits  by  basalt,  underlayed  by  sand  stone. 

I  shot  two  or  thfee  quails,  {ortix  squamosal)  differing  from  ours 
•in  their  plumage,  but  entirely  similar  to  them  in  their  habits.  We 
also  killed  a  hawk  resembling,  in  all  respects,  our  sparrow-hawk, 
except  in  the  plumage,  which,  like  the  quail,  was  that  of  the  landr 
scape,  lead  colored. 

Game  in  New  Mexico  is  almost  extinct,  if  it  ever  existed  to  any 
extent.  To-day  we  saw  a  few  black  tailed  rabbits,  and  last  night 
Stanly  killed  a  common  Virginia  deer. 

Three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
are  in  view  to-day,  running  apparently  northwest,  and  nearly  par- 

VI  to  each  other.    The  lesser  range  commences  at  Secoro;  the 


less  variety  and  .of 
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next  at  Fra  Cristobal  mountain,  and  the  last  at  a  point  farther  west, 
yet  to  be  determined.  The  ravines  between  are  broad,  and  show 
the  beds  of  dry  streams,  which  would  probably  be  found  watered 
when  n^ar  their  sources.  A  butte  was  seen  in  the  distance,  close 
to  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  trees,  which  was  at  first  taken  for 
an  adobe  house,  but  the  near  approach  showed  it  a  conglomerate 
cemented  by  lime,  which  had  been  left  standing  when  the  surround- 
ing earths  were  washed  away.  At  its  base  I  found  some  rare  spe- 
cimens-of  olivine  set  in  lava.  The  road  was  unbroken,  obstructed 
by  bu?hes,  and  so  bad  that  the  wagons  made  only  llj  miles,  and 
the  teams  came  into  camp  blown'^  and  staggering  after  their  day's 
work.  Expecting  nothing  better  ahead,  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  wagons  and  send  back  for  pack-saddles.  My  own  pack-saddles 
having  been  brought  along,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  rates  of  my 
chronometers  and  make  other  preparatioi  s  necessary  for  so  impor- 
tant a  change  in  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

October  10th,  11th,  and  12th  were  passed  in  camp  waiting  for  the 
pack-saddles. 

We  are  now  203  miles  from  Santa  Fc,  measured  along  the  river; 
16  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  aquarii,  and  17  altitudes  of 
polaris  give  me  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  33''  2.0'  02",  and  the 
longitude,  by  ihc  chronometer,  7h.  08m.  57s.  We  must  soon 
leave  the  river.  A  cross  section  of  it  at  this  point  is  118  feet  wide, 
with  a  mean  depth  of  14  inches,  flowing  over  large  round  pebbles, 
making  it,  at  this  point,  unsuitable  fo  navigation  with  any  kind  of 
boats. 

The  height  of  our  first  camp  on  the  Del  Norte,  one  mile  north  of 
San  Felippe,  indicated  by  the  barometer,  was  5,000  feet,  showing 
we  had  descended,  from  Santa  Fe,  1,800  feet. 

Here  the  height  is  4,241  feet,  showing  an  average  fall  in  the  Del 
Norte,  from  the  camp  near  San  Felippe  to  this  place,  of  four  feet 
and  a  half  per  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  the  fall  is  uni- 
form and  unobstructed  by  rapids,  and  the  river  flows,  for  the  most 
part,,  over  a  bed  of  sand,  without  any  sensible  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  its  volume  of  water.  Sometimes  its  tranquil  course  is  rip- 
pled by  large  angular  fragments  of  basalt,  trapp,  lava^  and  amyg- 
daloid, which  everywhere  strew  the  table  lands  of  New  Mexico. 

Our  present  camp  is  in  a  valley  70  or  100  acres  in  extent,  well 
grassetl  and  wooded,  and  apparently  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man; 
for  here  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  New  Mexico,  any  considera- 
ble signs''  of  game  in  the  tracks  of  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  the 
beaver.  We  flushed  several  bevies  of  the  blue  quail,  saw  a  flock  of 
wild  geese,  summer  duck,  the  avocet,  and  crows. 

Above  and  below  us  is  a  canon,  and  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the 
.    river  the  Fra  Cristobal  shoots  up  to  a  great  height.    We  saw  on  its 
sides,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top,  large  black  objects  which  we 
could  not  distinguish  with  our  indifTerent  glasses,  but  which  must 
be  either  shrubi)ery  or  rocks. 

For  the  last  night  or  two  it  has  been  unusually  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  25^  to  32^  Fahrenheit,  but  during  the  day 
it  mounts  up  to  75°  and  80^. 

October  13. — Moved  one  mile  to  get  better  grass.    Just  as  we 
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had  pitched  our  new  camp  Lieutenant  Ingalls  came  up  with  a  mail, 
and  gave  the  pleasant  information  that  the  saddles  were  only  about 
six  hours  behind.  • 

October  U. — ^We  parted  with  bar  wagons,  which  were  sent  back  • 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Ingalls,  and,  in  doing  so,  every  man 
seemed  to  be  greatly  relieved.  wUh  me  it  was  far  otherwise.  Mj  . 
chronometers  and  barometeri  which  before  rode  so  safely,  were, 
now  in  constant  danger.    The  trip  of  a  mule  might  destroy  the 
whole.    The  chronometers,  too,  were  of  the  largest  size,  ulisuited 
to  carry  time  on  foot  or  horseback.    All  my  endeavors,  in  the  24 
hours  allowed  me  in  Washington  to  procure  a  pocket  chronometer, 
had  failed.    I  saw  then,  what  I  now  feel,  the  superiority  of  pocket 
over  large  chronometers  for  expeditions  on  foot  or  horseback.  The 
viameter  for  measuring  distances,  heretofore  attached  to  the  wheel 
of  the  instrument  wagon,  was  now  attached  to  the  wheel  of  one  of 
the  small  mountain  howitzers. 

The  valley  narrows  into  a  cafion  at  Bush  peak,  and  opens  again 
a  mile  or  so  wide,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  Growth  of 
to-day  much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Bush  peak  is,  on  its  river  face,  a  steep  escarpment  of  basalt,  and 
abreast  of  it,  oti  the  west  side  of  the  river,  we  saw  many  chips  of 
metalliferous  limestone.  To-day,  met  a  solitary  Mexican  mounted 
on  a  mule,  driving  before  htm  a  horse,  with  his  back  literally 
skinned  with  the  saddle.  He  was  beating  the  poor  beast  over  the 
galled  place.  cThe  Mexicans  generally  treat  their  horses  and  moles 
m  a  barbarous  manner,  riding  and  packing  Ihem  when  their  backs 
are  running  with  sores. 

October  15. — ^After  travelling  three  and  a  half  miles,  we  turned 
off  from  the  Del  Norte  *and  took  final  leave  of  it  at  a  pretty  little' 
grove,  where  we  found  tw  o  Mexicans  returning  from  a  trading  expe- 
dition to  the  Apaches.  They  were  attending  a  poor  worn  out  jennet,  < 
(that  had  been  maltreated  and  overtasked,)  in  the  hope  that  a  few» 
days'  rest  would  enable  it  to  take  their  lazy  bodies  to  the  settle- 
ments. 

At  this  point,  several  intelllsjent  guides  were  detarlied  to  look  up 
a  road  further  south,  by  which  Captain  Cook,  who  is  to  follow  us 
with  the  Mormons,  may  turYi  the  mountains  with  his  wagons.* 

After  mounting  to  the  table  land,  some  200  feet  above  the  valley> 
it  is  very  level,  except  where  the  table  land  is  indented  by  the 
streams  from  the  mountains,  most  of  which  are  now  dry.  We 
passed  two  in  succession,  both  deep  and  wide  enough  to  contain  aH  . 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
deserted  beds  of  once  large  and  turbulent  rivers.  The  beds  were 
paved  with  large  round,  pebbles,  mostly  of  the  red  feldspatbic 
granite. 

On  the  table  land  the  winter  grama  (a  more  delicate  grass  than 
sumn^er  grama)  was  in  great  abundance,  but  now  dry  and  sun  burnt. 
The  other  erowth  noticed  to-day  consisted  of  malva,  senecio  longi* 
lobus,  small  mezquite,  fraxinus,  (ash,)  different  from  any  in  the 
United  States;  castilleja  and  datura. 

*  Tbt  roate  followed  hf  Cokael^Cooke  will  be  tauad  traeed  oa  the  nef 
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Far  off  to  the  south,  "between  the  peaks  of  two  high  mountains, 
siretohed  the  table  land  contigiious  to  the  valle/  of  the  Del  Norte. 
For  the  first  time  since  leaTing  the  Arkansas  the  mirage  was  seen, 
and  gave  the  wide  opening  tpe  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water 
disturbed  by  the  wind.  Two  distant  peaks  looming  up  looked,  for 
mil  the  ^orld,  like  a  fore  and-aft' schooner.  As  I  was  observing 
this  fliy  mule  came  to  a  halt  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice. 
Below'were  green  trees  and  luxuriant  fouage,  the  sure  indication 
of  water.  The  stream  was  clear,  limpid,  and  cool,  the  first,  but 
one,  I  had  seen  since  crossing  the  AUeghanies,  where  water  could 
be  4rpnk  without  imbibing  a  due  propprtion  of  mud  and  sand.  Its 
name,'  Paloma,  (Pigeon  creek.) 

In  the  valley  grows  rotton  wood,  a  new  variety  of  ercrgreen  oak, 
■with  leaves  like  the  holly,  a  new  variety  of  ash,  and  a  new  kind  of 
black  walnut,  with  fruit  about  half  the  size  of  ours.  The  oak  was 
covered  with  rouml  red  balls,  the  size  and  color  of  apricots — the  ef- 
fects of  disease  or  the  stin;:^  of  an  insect. 

Four  miles  further  brous;ht  us  to  another  creek  of  clear  water, 
running  sluggishly,  and  like  the  last  the  size  of  a  man's  waist.  In 
its  Talley  were  many  large  trees,  uprooted,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  new  ground. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  dry  yalleys  were  many  rare  specimens 
of  cha}dba|bny.  •  The  only  Imng  thing  seen  was  a  small  rattle- 
floake,  the  first  since  we  left  Ve^as,  of  the  size  and  mark  of  the 
small  prairie  sna^e,  but  of  reddish  hue,  like  that  of  the  ground  it 
inhabited. 

-  Obseryed  to-night  for  latitude  and  longitude;  onr  height  was  (ap- 
proximately). 4, 8 10  feet,  above,  the  sea. 

^  Otiohtf  16. — ^We  commenced  the  approach  to  the  Mimbres 
Bonntains  over  a  beautiful  rolling  counjtry,  traversed  by  small 
streams  of  pure  water,  fringed  with  a  stunted  growth  of  walnut,  live 
oak  and  ash.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  to  the  hill  tops  of  the  best 
quality,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grama,  a  species  of  en- 
triana  differing  from  the  large  grama.  Nothing  but  rain  is  required 
to  make  this  part  of  the  country  inhabitable.  There  were  several 
new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  cactus  and  the  entamario  (tessaica 
borealis)  diotis  lanata  in  great  luxuriance;  one  a  miniature  tree, 
with  the  stalk  six  inches  in  diameter,  a  new  species  of  dieteria  like 
an  aster,  with  fine  purple  flow^rs^  aster  h^becladus  and  three- leaved 
barberry  (berberis  trifoliolata.) 

This  must  one  day  become  a  great  grazing  country,  particularly 
for  sheep.  The  pure  dry  air  is  eminently  adapted  to  them,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  in  all  New  Mexico  very  prolific,  an  ewe  seldom  fail* 
ing  to  drop  two  lambs.  •  '  .  ^ 

^n>i{lo5er  17. — ^We  ascended  from  the  stream,  on*  which  we  were 

camped,  by  a  narrow  valley  for  2)  hours  before  reaching  the  sum- 
mit between  it  and  the  Mimbres,  which  was  so  indistinct  that  I 
passed  it  several  miles  before  discovering  it.  We  descended  in  an 
surroyo  towards  the  Rio  Mimbres,  very  narrow,  and  full  of  shattered 
pitch  stone;  the  sides  and  bank,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
vtonted  live  oak.  In  full  view,  nearly  the  whole  time  of  our  de- 
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scent,  was  a  mountain  of  peculiar  symmetpy,  resembling  the  seg- 
ment of  a  spheroid.  I  named  it  ''the  Dome".  Our  road  led  along 
its  base  to  the  north;  another  path  leading  to  Janos,  a  frontier  towa 
in  Sonora,  passes  down  the  Mimbres  on  the  south  side.  The 
Mimbres  was  traversed  only  a  mile;'  for  that  distance  its  Tallajr 
was  truly  beautiful,  about  one  mile  wide  of  rich  fertile  soil,  densely 
covered  with  cotton  wood,  walnut,  ash,  &c.  It  it  is  a  rapid,  dash- 
ing stream,  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  three  deep,,  afforaing  suffi* 
cient  water  to  irrigate  its  beautiful  valley.  It  is  filled  with  trout. 
At  this  place  we  found  numberless  Indian  lodges,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  not  having  been  occupied  for  some  time.  'We  turned 
westward  and  ascended  all  the  way  to  pur  camp. 

The  mountains  appeared  to  be  formed  chiefly  of  a  reddish  amyg- 
daloid and  a  l9rown  altered  sandstone,  with  chaledonic  coating.  In 
places,  immense  piles  of  conglomerate  protruded,;  disposed  in  regu- 
lar strata,  dipping  to  the  south  at  an  an^le  of  45"^.  There  was  also 
one  pile  of  volcanic  glass  brittle,  in  strata  about  a  half  an  iin  li 
thick,  dipping  45°  to  the  south.  The  character  of  the  country  aud 
its  growth  to-day  are  very  similar  to  those  of  yesterday;  sevtral  new 
plants  and  shrubs,  amongst  which  was  the  cercocarpus  ])nrvifolius,  * 
a  curious  rosaceous  shrub,  "with  a  spiral,  feathery  tail,  project  rig 
from  each  calyx  when  the  plant  is  in  seed."  The  spiral  tailed  -r 
barbed  seed-vessels  fall  when  ripe,  and,  impelled  by  the  wind,  woi  k 
into  the  ground  by  a  gyratory  motion.  The  cedar  seen  to-day  \vcis 
also  very  peculiar;  in  leaf  resembling  the  common  -cedar  of  the 
Slates,  but  the  body  like  the  pine,  except  that  its*  bark  was  much 
rougher.  (For  the  rest  of-  to-day's  growth,  see  catalogue  of  plants 
for  this  date.) 

At  night,  12  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  aquarii,and  s^ven 
altitudes  of  Polaris,  give  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp  42**  ir. 

October  18. — succe'saion  of  hills  and  valleys  covered  with 
cedar,  live  oak  and  some  long  leafed  pine.  We  passed  at'  the  foot 
of  a  formidable  blutT  of  trapp,  running  noithwcst  and  southeast, 
which  I  named  £en  Moore,  after  my  personal  friend,  the  gallant 
Captain  Moore,  of  the  1st  dragoons.  In  many  places  the  path  was 
strewed  with  huge  fragments'of  this  hard  rock,  making  it  diffi  ult 
j'or  the  mules. to  get  along.  l\irning  the  north  end  of  Ben  Moore 
blufl',  we  began  to  drop  into  the  valley  of  what  is  supposed  an  uriii 
of  .the  Mimbres,  where  t-here  are  »ome  desertcii  c  opper  mines. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  both  in  copper  and  gold,  and  the  spe- 
cimens obtained  sustain  this  assertion.  \\  e  learned  that  those  who 
worked  them  made  their  fortunes;  but  the  Apaches  did  not  like 
their  proximity,  and  one  day  turned  out  and  destroyed  the  mining 
town,  driving  olf  the  inhabitants.  There  are  the  remains  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  adobe  houses,  and  ten  or  fifteen  shafts  sinking  into 
the  earth.  The  entire  .surface  of  the-  hill  into  which  they  are 
sunk  is  covered  with  iron  pyrites  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Many  veins  of  native  copper  were  found,  but  the .  principal  o'te 
is  the  sulphuret.  One  or  two  specimens  of  ammoniate  of  silver  were 
also  obtained. 

Mr.  McKnight,  due  of  the  earliest  adventurers  in  New  Mexico^ 
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%va3  the  principal  operator  in  these  mines,  and  is  ^aid  to  have 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the  country  he 
■was  suspected  tt)  be  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  thrown 
into  prison  \n  Sonora,  where  he  was  kept  in  irons  fox  eleven  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  stated  that  the  ^^Id  found  in  the  ore  of  these 
mines  paid  all  the  expenses  of  mining,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
ore  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  reduced. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  the  Apaches  yesterday  and 
to-day.  This  afternoon  three  men  came  in  dressed  very  much  like 
the  Mexicans,  mounted  on  horses.  They  held  a  talk,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  purport.  This  afternoon  I  found  the  famous  mezcal, 
(an  agave,)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  broad  leaves,  armed  with 
teeth  like  a  shark;  the  leaves  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  and 
terminating  in  the  middle  of  the  plant  in  a  perfect  cone.  Of  this 
the  Apaches  make  molasses,  and  cook  it  with  horse  meat. 

We  also  found  to-day  the  dasylirion  graminifolium,  a  plant  with 
a  long,  narrow  leaf,  with  sharp  teeth  on  the  margin,  with  a  staljc 
eighteen  feet  high.  According  to  Doctor  Torrey,  it  has  lately  been 
"described  by  Zuccarini,"  who  says  **four  species  of  this  genus  are 
now  known,  all  of  them  Mexican  or  Texan." 

The  elevation  of  this  camp  was  6,167  feet. 

October  19. — I  tried  last  night  to  get  observations  for  latitude, 
&c.;  but  the  early  part  was  cloudy,  and  we  fell  asleep  and  did  not 
wake  till  broad  daylight.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  thunder-, 
*  storm  to  the  w^est,  which  swept 'around  towards  the  north,  where  it 
thundered  and  lightened  till  nearly  9  o'clock.  The  country  passed 
over  in  the  first  part  of  to-day  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme;  a 
succession  of  high,  rolling  hills,  with  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  soil  rich,  and  waving  with  grama.  The  latter  part  was  more 
barren,  and  covered  with  artemisias. 

The  spring  of  San  Lucia,  13J  miles  from  the  copper  mines,  very 
large  and  impregnated  with  sulphur,  is  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sur- 
rounded, at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with  high  moun- 
tains. This  was  the  place  appointed  for  meeting  the  Apaches,  at 
11,  a.  m.;  but  arriving  at  12,  and  not  finding  them  as  we  expected, 
and  the  grass  all  eaten  up,  we  moved  on  to  Night  creek,  making  30 
miles.  We  halted  at  night  on  unknown  ground,  by  the  side  of  a  creek, 
so  miry  that  the  mules,  some  of  which  had  not  drunk  since  morn- 
ing, refused  to  approach  it.  It  was  dark;  many  of  the  men  mistook 
the  trail  and  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  treacherous  oreek.  The 
mules  begun  to  bray  for  water,  and  the  men  to  call  out  for  their 
messmates;  all  were  in  confusion.  My  thoughts  of  last  night  came 
vividly  lo  my  mind,  as  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  chronometer  man 
on  the  other  side,  asking  4o  be  shown  the  way  across.  I  sent  him 
word  to  retrace  his  steps' two  or  three  miles.  .  .  • 

The  assembly  call  was  sounded",  which  seemed  to  settle  all  things; 
and,  as  far  as  the  clouds  would  allow  me,  I  obtained  observations. 
This  is  only  the  second  time  since  leaving  the  lOOth  degree  of 
longitude  that  I  have  been  interrupted  by  clouds  in  ray  observa- 
tions. Nothing  has  been  heretofore  more  rare  than  to  see  the  heavens 
4)vercast. 
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An  ApacliQ  has  just  come  in,  and  says  tlie  people  who  agreed  to 
meet  us  at  the  spring  yesterday  are  coming  on  with  some  mules  to 
trade.  / 

Three  miles  from  the  camp  of  last  'night  we  had  reached 
the  ''divide,"  and  from  that  point  the  descent  was  regular  and  con- 
tinuous to  Niglit  creek.  The  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  ''divide" 
are  coveted  with  fragments  of  blue  limestone  and  rich  specimens 
of  the  magnetic  oxides  of  iron. 

October  20. — My  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  by  daylight  how  my 
camp  was  disposed  and  wliat  sojt  of  place  we  were  in.  ft  was  quite 
certain  the  broad,  level  valley  we  had  been  traveling  the  last  few 
miles  was  narrowing  rapidly,  by  the  intrasion  of  high  precipices; 
and  thfi  proximity  of  great  mountains  in  copfused  masses  indicated 
some  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  the  country.  We  were, 
in  truth,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Qila,  which  I  was  no  less  desi- 
rous of  seeing  than  the  Pel  Norte. 

•  The  general  sent  word  to  the  Apaches  he  would  not  start  till  9  or 
10.  This  gave  them  time  to  come  in,  headed  by  their  chief,  Red 
Sleeve.  They  swore  eternal  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  everlast- 
ing hatred  to  the  Mexicans.  The  Indians  said  that  one,  two  or 
three  white  men  might  now  pass  in  safety  through  their  country; 
that  if  they  were  hufif^ry,  they  would  feed  them;  or,  if  on  foot, 
mount  them.  The  roail  was  open  to  the  American  now  and  forever. 
.Carson,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  keen  hazel  eye^  observed  to  me^  ^'I 
would  not  trust  one  of  them."        *  *  • 

'  The  whole  camp  was  now  busily  engaged  in  attempting  to  trade. 
The  Indians  had  mules,  ropes,  whips  and  mezcal.  We  wished  to 
get  a  refit  in  all  save  the  mezcal,  offering  to  give  in  exchange  red 
shirts,  blankets,  knives,  needles,  thread,  handkerchiefs,  &.c.^  &c.; 
but  these  people  had  such  extravagant  notions  of  our  wealthy  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  progress.  At  length  the  call  of  '^boots  and 
saddles"  sounded.  The  order,  quickness  and  quietude  of  our  moTe- 
ments  seemed  to  impress  them.  One  of  the  chiefs,  after  eyeing  the 
general  with  great  apparent  admiration ,  broke  out  in  a  vehement 
manner:  ^^You  have  taken  New  Mexicoy  and  will  soon  take  Cali- 
fornia; go,  then,  and  take  Chihuahua,  Durangb  and  Sonora.  We  will 
help  you.  You  fight  for  land;  we  care  nothing  for  land;  we  fight 
for  the  laws  of  Montezuma  and  for  food.  The  Mexicans  are  ras- 
cals; we  hate  and  will  kill  them  all."  There  burst  out  the  smothesed 
fire  of  three  hundred  years!  Finding  we  were  more  indifferent 
than  they  supposed  to  trade,  and  that  the  column  was  La  motioBf 
they  became  at  once  eager  for  traffic. 

They  had  seen  some  trumpery  about  my  camp  which  pleased 
them,  and  many  of  them  collected  there.  My  packs  were  made. 
One  of  my  t^entlest  mules  at  that  moment  took  Iright,  and  went  off 
like  a  rocket  on  the  back  trail,  scattering  to  the  right  and  left  all 
who  opposed  him.  A  large,  elegant  looking  woman,  mounted  a 
straddle,  more  valiant  than  the  rest,  faced  the  brute  and  charged 
upon  him  at  full  speed.  This  turned  his  course  back  to  the  camp; 
and  I  rewarded  her  by  half  a  dozen  biscuit,  and  through  her  inter- 
vention, succeeded  in  trading  two  broken  down  mulei  for  two* 
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good  ones,  giving  two  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  in  the  \)argain.  By 
this  time  a  large  number  of  Indians  had  collected  about  us, 'all  dif- 
ferently dressed,  and  some  in  the  most  fantastical  style.  The 
Mexican  dres9  and  saddles  predominated,  showing  where  they  had 
chiefly  mtde  up  their  warirobe.  One'bada  jecket  made  of  a  Henry 
Clay  flag,  which  aroased  anpleasant  senaatioas,  for  the  acqoiftitios, 
ao  doubt)  cost  one  of  our  coantrTmen  his  life.  Several  wore  beaa- 
tifol  helmets,  decked  with  black  feathers,  which,  with  the  short 
shirt,  waist  belt,  bare  legs  and  buskins  gave  them  the  look  of  pic- 
tures of  antique  Grecian  warriors.  Most  were  furnished  with  the 
Mezkcan  cartridge  box,  which  consists  of  a  strap  round  the  waist, 
with  cylinders  inserted  for  the  cartridges. 

These  men  have  no  fixed  homes.  Their  houses  are  of  twigs, 
made  easily,  an<l  deserted  with  inditTerence.  They  hover  around 
the  beautiful  hills  that  overhang  the  Del  Norte  between  the  31st 
and  32d  parallels  of  latitude,  and  look  down  upon  the  States  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonera;  and  woe  to  the  luckless  company  that  ven- 
tures out  unguarded  by  a  strong  force.  Their,  hills  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  grama,  which  enables  them  to  keep  their  horses  in 
fine  order,  so  that  they  can  always  pursue  with  rapidity  jind  retreat 
with  safety.  The  light  and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  mounted 
and  dismoimted,  always  upon  the  right  side,  was  the  admiration  of 
all.  The  ^hUnreB  are  on  horseback  from  infancy.  There  was 
amongst  them  a  poor  deformed  woman,  with  legs  and  arms  no 
longeiLthiii/ap,  infant's.  I  could  not.learn  her  history,  but  she'had 
a  melancholy  cast  of  countenance.  She  was  well  mounted,  and 
the  gallant  manner  in  which  some  of  the  plumed  Apaches  waited 
on  her,  for  she  was  perfectly  helpless  when  dismouhted,  made  it 
hard  for  me  to  believe  the  tales  of  blood  and  vice  told  of  these 
people.  She*  asked  for  water,  and  one  or  two  were  at  her  side; 
one  handed  it  to  her  in  a  tin  wash  basin,  which,  from  its  siae,  was 
the  favorite  drinking  cup. 

We  wended  our  way  throuerh  the  narrow  vallev  of  Night  creek. 

On  each  side  were  huge  stone  buttes  shooting  up  into  the  skies. 

At  one  place  we  were  compelled  to  mount  one  of  these  spurs 
almost  perpendicular.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
a  mule*could  do.  My  conclusion  was,  from  what  I  saw,  that  they 
could  climb  nearly  as  steep  a  wall  as  a  cat.  A  pack  slipped  from 
.  a  mule,  and,,  though  not,  shaped  farorably  for  the  purpose,  rolled 
entirely  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  over  which  the  mules  had  climbed. 

A  good  road  was  subsequently  found  turning  the  spur  and  fol- 
lowing the  cre^,  until  it  debouched  into  the  Gila,  which  was  only 
a .  mile  distan t«  ^ 1 L! , 

Some  hundred  yms  before  reaching  this  river  the  roar  of  its 
waters  made  us  understand  that  we  were  to  see  something  different 
from  the  Del  Norte.  Its  section,  where  we  struck  it, (see  the  map,) 
4,347  feet  above  the  sea,  was  50  feet  wide  and  an  average  of  two 
feet  deep.  Clear  and  swift,  it  came  bouncing  from  the  great  moun- 
tains which  appeared  to  the  north  about  GO  miles  distant.  We 
crossed  the  river,  its  large  round  pebbles  and  swift  current  caus* 
ing  the  mules  to  tread  wearily. .  . 
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We  followed  its  course,  and  encamped  under  a  high  range  of 
symmetrically  formed  hills  overhanging  the  river.  Our  camp  resem- 
bled very  much  bhe  centre  of  a  yard  of  huge  slacks. 

We  heard  the  fish  playing  in  |he  water,  and  soon  those  who  were 
disengaged  vm  after  them.'  At  first  it  was  supposed  they  were 
tke  mountain  trout,  but,  being  comparatiyely  fresh  from  the  hills  of 
Maine,  I  soon  saw  the  difference.  The  shape,  general  appearance, 
and  the  color  are  the  samei  at  »  little  distance,  you  wui  imagine 
the  ftsh  covered  with  delicate  scales,  but  on  a  closer  examination 
you  will  find  that  they  are  only  the  impression  of  scales.  The  meat 
is  soft,  something  between  the  trout  and  the  cat-fish,  hut  more  like 
the  latter.   They  are  in  great  abundance. 

We  saw  here  also,  in  great  numbers,  the  blue  quail.  The  bottom 
of  the  river  is  narrow,  coyered  with  large  round  pebbles.  The 
growth  of  trees  and  weeds  was  very  luxuriant;  the  trees  chiefly 
cotton-wood,  a  new  sycamore,  mezquite,  pala,  (the  tallow  tree  of 
our  hunters,)  a  few  cedars,  and  one  or  two  larch.  There  were  some 
grape  and  hop  vin^^s. 

16  circum-moridian  observations  beta  aquarii,  and  9  of  polaris, 
give  the  latitude  of  this  camp  32^  50'  08''.  Its  approximate  longi- 
tude is  108°  45'  00". 

October  21. — After  going  a  few  miles,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  river  a  dozen  times,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  its  bed  to  avoid 
a  canon.  This  led  us  over  a  very  broken  country,  traversed  by 
huge  dykes  of  trap  and  walls  of  basalt.  The  ground  was  literally 
covered  with  the  angular  fragments  of  these  hard  rocks.  . 

From  one  of  these  peaks  we  had  an  extended  riew  of  the  country 
in  all  directions.  The  mountains  run  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
and  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  in  long  narrow  ridges,  resembling 
trap  dykes  on  a  grteat  scale.  These  chains  seem  to  ierminate  at  a 
certain  distance  to  the  south,  leaving  a  leyel  road,  from  the  Del 
Norte  about* the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  westward  to  the  Gila*. 
These  obseryations,"  though  not  conclusive,  agree  with  the  reports 
of  the  guides,  who  say  Colonel  Cooke  will  haye  no  difficulty  with 
his  wagons. 

The  mountains  were  of  volcanic  rock  of  various  colors,  feld- 
spathio  granite,  and  red  sand  stone,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwest, 
huge  hills  of  n  ronti;loinerute  of  ang;ular  and  rounded  fragments  of 
quartz,  basalt,   and  lr;ip  ctmonted  by  a  substance  that  agrees  well- 
with  the  description  I  have  read  of  the  puzzolana  of  Rome. 

The  earth  in  the  river  bed,  where  it  was  not  paved  with  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  was  loose,  resembling  volcanic  dust,  makin*^  it 
unsafe  to  ride  out  of  the  beaten  track.  A  mule  would  sometimes 
sink  to  his  knee;  but  the  soil  was  easily  packed,  and  three  or  four 
mules  in  advance  made  a  good  liim  trail.  •  . 

This  was  a  hard  day  on  the  animals,  the  steep  ascents  and 
descents' shifting  the  packs,  and  cutting  them  dreadfully. 

The  howitzers  did  not  reach  camp  at  all. 

A  few  pounds  of  powder  would  blast  the  projections  of  rock 
from  the  cafton,  and  make  it  •  passable  for  packs,  and  possibly  for 
wagons  also.   The  route  upon  which  the  wagons  are  to  follow  in. 
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however,  to  the  south  of  this.  Under  this  date,  in  the  catalogue  of 
plants  will  be  found  many  dilTering  from  those  heretofore  observed; 
amongst  them  the  zanschneria  Californipa,  also  a  new  shrub  with 
an  edible  nut,  a  grass  allied  to  the  grama,  Adam's  needle,  artemisia 
cana,  and'many  varieties  of  mezquite. 

October  22. — The  howitzers  came  up  about  nine  o'clock,  having, 
in  the  previous  day's  work, their  shafts  broken,  and,  indeed,  every- 
thing that  was  possible  to  break  about  them.  We  again  left  the 
river  to  avoid  a  canon,  which  I  examined  in  several  places,  and 
saw  no  obstacles  to  a  good  road.  The  canon  was  formed  by  a  seam 
of  basalt,  overlaying  limestone  and  sand-stone  in  regular  strata. 
Through  these  the  river  cuts  its  way. 

Many  deep  arroyos  have  paid  tribute  to  the. Gila,  but  in  none  have 
we  yet  found  water.  Following  the  bed  of  one  of  these,  to  exa- 
mine the  eccentric  geological  formation  it  displayed,  I  found  un- 
known characters  written  on  a  rock,  copies  of  which  were  made, 
but  their  antiquity  is  questionable. 

We  were  now  fast  approaching  the  ground  where  rumor  and  the 
maps  of  the  day  place  the  ruins  of  the  so  called  Aztec  towhs.  This 
gave  the  characters  alluded  to  additional  interest;  they  were  in- 
dented on  a  calcareous  sandstone  rock,  chrome  colored  on  the  out- 
side", presenting  a  perfectly  white  fracture.  This  made  them  very 
conspicuous,  and  easily  seen  from  a  distance.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  external  face  of  the  rock  may  proceed  from  water,  as 
there  was  above  the  characters  a  distinct  water-line,  and  every  ap* 
pearance  that  this  gorge  had  more  than  once  been  the  scene  of  over- 
flows and  devastation. 

We  encamped  on  a  bluff  high  above  the  river,  in  view  of  a 'rock 
which  we  named,  from  its  general  appearance.  Steeple  rock. 

Latitude  of  our  camp  to-night,  by  17  circum-meridian  altitudes 
of  beta  aquarii,  32"  38'  13  ".    Longitude  109°  07'  30". 

October  23. — Last  night  the  heavens  became  overcast,  the  air 
damp,  and  we  expected  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Santa  Fe,  (a 
month  to-morrow,)  to  have  a  sprinkle  of  rain;  but,  at  9  this  morn- 
ing, the  clouds  had  all  been  chased  away,  and  the  sun  careered 
up  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  above  the  horizon.  The  atmos- 
phere resumed  its  dryness  and  elasticity,  and  at  night  the 
stars  looked  brighter,  and  the  depth  of  the  spaces  between  greater, 
than  ever. 

The  changes  of  temperature  are  very  great,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  influence  6f  large  masses  of  water,  a^d,  if  they  were  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  changes  in  humidity,  they  would  be 
insupportable.  Last  night  we  went  to  bed  with  the  thermometer  at 
70^  Fahrenheit,  and  awakened  this  morning  shivering,  the  ther- 
mometer marking  25°;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  blankets  were  as 
dry  as  though  we  had  slept  in  a  house. 

The  table  land,  150  feet  above  the  river,  was  covered  so 
thick  with  large  paving  pebbles,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  a 
smooth  place  to  lie  upon. 

The  growth^of  to-day  and  yesterday,  on  the  hills  and  in  the  val- 
leys, very  much  resembles  that  on  the  Del  Norte,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  a  few  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  cactus.  After 
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leavijig  our  lait  night's  camp,  Tqi  a  mile^  tke  general  appearance) 
width  of  the  valley ,  and  soil,  much  resemble  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  that  river.  This,  so  far,  has  decidedly  the  best  soil,  and  the 
fall  of  the  river  being  greater,  makes  it  more  easy  to  irrigate. 

To-day  we  passed  one  of  the  long  sought  ruins.  I  e^tamined  it 
minutely,  and  the  only  evidences  of  handicraft  remaining,  w^re 
immense  (quantities  of  broken  pottery,  extending  for  two  miles  * 
along  the  river.  There  were  a  pjreat  many  stones,  rounded  by  at- 
trition of  the  water,  scattered  about;  and,  if  they  had  not  occa- 
sionally been  disposed  in  lines  forming  rectangles  with  each  other, 
the  supposition  would  be,  that  they  had  been  deposited  there  by 
natural  causes. 

October  24. — To-day  we  laid  by  to  recruit.  Although  the  moon 
was  not  in  a  favorable  position,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  ' 
to  get  a  few  lunar  distances.  18  circura-merid.ian  altitude  of  beta 
aqusuii,  and  12  altitudes  of  polaris,  give  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place  32^  44'  52  ',  antl  8  distances  between  c  and  Fomalhaut  give 
for  the  longitude  109^  22'  00".  We  feasted  to-day  on  the  blue 
quail  an^  teal,  and  at  night  Stanly  came  in  with  a  goose.  Signs" 
of  beaver  and  deer  were  very  distinct;  these,  with  the  wolf,  con- 
stitute the  only  animals  yet  traced  on  the  river. 

October  26. — ^The  general  character  of'  the  country  is  much  the 
same  as  before  represented;  but  towards  camp,  it  broke  into  irreg- 
ulhr  and  fantastic  looking  mountains.  A  rose-colored. tint  was  im- 
parted to  the  whole  landscape,  by  the  predominance  of  red  feld- 
spar. The  road  became  broken  and  difficult  as  'it  wound  its  way 
around  two  short  canons. 

\\^e  were  now  in  the  regions  made  famous  in  olden  times  by  the 
fables  of  Friar  Marcos,  and  eagerly  did  we  ascend  every  mound,  ex- 
pecting to  sec  in  the  distance  what  I  fear  is  but  the  fiibulous  "  Casa 
Montezuma.'^  Once,  as  we  turned  a  sharp  Inll,  the  bold  outline  of 
a  castle  presented  itself,  with  the  tops  of  the  walls  horizontal,  the 
corners  vertical,  and  apparently  one  front  bastioned.  ISIy  com- 
panion agreed  with  me  that  we  at  last  beheld  this  famed  building; 
on  we  spurred  our  unwilling  brutes;  restless  for  the  show,  I  drew 
out  my  telescope,  when  to  my  disappointment  a  clay  butte,*wilh 
resiular  horizunlal  seams,  stood  in  the  place  of  our  castle:  but  to 
the  naked  eye  the  delusion  was  complete.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  very  butte,  which  stands  on  an  imposing  height  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  turreted  hills,  has  .  been  taken  by  the 
trappers,  willing  to  see,  and  more  especially  to  "sport  marvellous 
things,  for  the  Casa  Montezuma."  The  Indians  here  do  not 
know  the  name  Aztec.  Montezuma  is  the  outward  point  in  their 
chronology;  and  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and  reigned  for 
all  time  preceding  his  disappearance,  so  do  they  speak  of  every 
event  preceding  the  Spanish  conquest  as  of  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma. 

The  name,  at  thismomer.t,  is  as  familiar  to  every  Indian,  Puebla, 
Apache,  and  Navajoe,  as  that  of  our  Saviour  or  Washington  is  to 
us.  In  the  person  of  Montezuma,  they  unite  both  qualities  of  di- 
vinity and  patriot.' 
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We  passed  to-day  the  ruins  of  two  more  villages  similar  to  those 
of  yesterday.  The  foundation  of  the  largest  house  seen  yesterday 
was  60  by  20  feet;  to-day,  40  by  30.  About  none  did  we  find 
any  vestiges  of  the  mechanical  arts,  except  the  pottery;  the  stone 
forming  the  supposed  foundation  was  round  and  uijhewn,  and  some 
cedar  logs  were  also  found  about  the  houses,  much  decayed,  bear- 
ing no  mark  of  an  edged  tool,  Ekcept  these  ruins,  of  which  not 
one  stone  remained  upon  another,  no  marks  of  human  hands  or  foot- 
step haye  been  yisible  for  many  days,  until  to-day  we  came  upon 
a  place  where  there  had  been  an  extensive  fire.  Following  the 
course  of  this  fire,  as  it  bared  the  ground  of  the  shrubbery,  and  ex*- 
posed  the  soil,  &c.,  to  view,  I  found  what  was  to  us  a  very  great 
Te^petable  curiosity,  a  cactus,  18  inches  high,  and  18  inshes  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  containing  20  vertical  volutes,  armed  with  strong 
spines.  When  the  travel  •er  is  parched  with  thirst,  one  of  these,  split 
open,  wilh  give  sufficient  liquid  to  aford  relief.  Several  of  these 
cacti  were  found  nearly  torn  irom  the  earth,  and  lying  in  the  dry  * 
bed  of  a  stream. 

These  and  the  mezquite,  acacia,  prosopis  odorata,  and  prosopis 
glandulosa,  now  form  the  principal  growth.  Under  the  name  mez- 
quite,  the  voyageur  comprises  all  the  acacia  and  prosopis  family. 

Last  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  heard  the  yell  of  a  wolf,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  four  months'  old  pup.  In  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  noise  like  distant  thunder.  ^'Stampede  !"  shouted  a  fellow, 
and  in  an  instant  every  man  was  amongst  the  mules."  With  one 
rush  they  had  broken  every  rope;  and  this  morning,  when 
we  started,  one  of  our  mules  was  missing,  which  gave  us  infinite 
annoyance.  Our  party  is  so  economically  provided  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose  even  a  mule,  and  I  left  four  men  to  look  it  up, 
wiio  did  not  rejoin  us  till  night. 

A  question  arose  involving  a  serious  point  of  mountain  law,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  prairie  law.  One  of  my  party  captured  a  beau- 
tiful dun  colored  mule,  which  was  claimed  by  another  party;  the  one 
claiming  the  prize  for  having  first  aeen  the  animal  and  then  catching 
it  with  the  lazo.  The  other  pleaded  ownership  of  the  rope,  used  as 
a  lazo,  as  its  title.   It  was  settled  to  \he  satisfaction  of  the  first. 

The  mule  was  one  which  Carson  had  left  on  his  way  out,  and  on 
being  asked  ^*hy  he  did  not  claim  it,  he  said  it  was  too  young 
to  be  useful  in  packing,  and  as  we  now  had  plenty  of  beef,  it  would 
not  be  rel)uired  for  food,  and  he  did  not  care  about  it. 
■  jOctohtr  26. — Soon  after  leaving  camp,  the  banks  of  the  river  be- 
came gullied  on  each  side  by  deep  and  impassable  arroyos.  This 
drove  us  insensibly  to  the  mountains,  until  at  length  we  found  our- 
selves some  thousand  feet  above  the  river,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
bad  made  sixteen  miles  that  we  again  descended  to  it.  This  dis- 
tance occupied  eight  and  a  half  hours  of  incessant  toil  to  the  men, 
and  misery  to  our  best  mules.  Some  did  not  reach  camp  at  all, 
and  when  the  day  dawned  one  or  two,  who  had  lost  their  way,  were 
leen  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  within  a  few  steps  of  a  high  pre- 
cipice, from  which  it  required  some  skill  to  extricate  them.  The 
men  named  this  pass  ^Uhe  Devil's  turnpike,"  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
5 
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change  it.  The  whole  way  was  a  succesnon  of  steep  aftcents  and 
descents,  paved  with  sharp,  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  trap. 
The  metallic  clink  of  spurs,  and  the  rattling  of  the  mule  shoes,  the 
high  black  peaks,  the  deep  dark  ravines,  and  the  unearthly  look* 
ing  cactus,  whie]i  stuck  out  from  the  rocks  like  the  ears  of  Mephis* 
topheles,  all  favored  the  idea  that  we  were  now  tread  ing  on  the  verge 
of  the  regions  below.  Occasionally  a  mule  gave  up  the  gliost,  and 
was  left  as  a  propitiatory  tribute  to  the  place.  This  day's- jour- 
ney cost  us  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mules;  one  of  mine  fell  headlong 
down  a  precipice,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  survived  the  fall. 

The  barometric  height  was  taken  several  limes  to-day .  Long  and 
anxious  was  ray  study  of  these  mountains,  to  ascertain  something 
of  their  general  direction  and  form.  Those  on  the  north  side  swept 
in  something  like  a  regular  curve  from  our  camp  of  last  night  to  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  deeply  indented  in  two  places  by  the  in- 
gress into  the  Gila  of  the  Prierte  (lilack)  and  Azul  (IJlue)  rivers. 
Those  on  the  south,  where  we  passed,  were  a  confused  mass  of  ba- 
salt and  trap,  and  I  could  give  no  direction  tothe  axis  of  maximum 
elevation.  They  seemed  to  drift  off  to  the  southeast.  Wherever 
tbe  eye  wandered,  huge  mountains  were  seen  of  black,  volcanic  ap- 
pearance, of  very  compact  argillaceous  limestone,  tinged  at  times 
with  scarlet  from  the  quantities  of  red  feldspar.  Through  these  the 
Gila  (now  swift)  has  cut  its  narrow  way  with  infinite  labor,  assisted 
by  the  influx  of  the  Prierte,  the  Azul  and  San  Carlos  rivers.  As  the 
story  goes,  the  Prierte  flows  down  from  the  mountains,  freighted  with 
gold.  Its  sands  are "sa id  to  be  full  of  this  precious  metal.  A  few  ad- 
venturers, who  ascended  this  river  hunting  beaver,  washed  the  sands 
at  night  when  they  halted,  and  were  richly  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 
Tempted  by  their  success,  they  made  a  second  trip,  and  were  at- 
tacked and  most  of  them  killed  by  the  Indians.  My  authority  for 
this  statement  is  Londeau,  who,  though  an  illiterate  man,  is  truthful . 

October  27. — After  yesterday's  work  we  were  obliged  to  lay  by 
to-day.  The  howitzers  came  up  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  are 
small,  mounted  on  wheels  ten  feet  in  circumference,  which  stand 
apart  about  three  feet,  and  with  the  assistance  of  men  on  foot,  are 
able  to  eo  in  almost  any  place  a  mule  can  go. 

I  strolled  a  mile  or  two  up  the  San  Carlos,  and  found  the  whole 
distance,  it  has  its  way  in  a  narrow  cafion,  worn  from  the,  solid  ba- 
salt. On  either  side,  in  the  limestone  under  the  basalt  were  im- 
mense cavities,  which  must  have  been  at  times  the  abodes  of  Indians 
and  the  deos  of  beasts.  Tbe  remains  of  fire  and  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals attested  this.  Near  its  mouth  we  found  the  foundation  of  a 
rectangular  house,  and  on  a  mound  adjacent  that  of  a  circular  build- 
ing, a  few  feet  in  diameter.  The  ruin  was  probably  that  of  a  shep- 
herd's house,  with  a  circular  building  adjoining  as  a  look-outy  as 
there  was  no  ground  in  the  neighborhood  which  was  suited  for  irri- 
gation. Both  these  ruins  were  of  round  unhewn  stones,  and  the 
first  was  surrounded  by  pieces  of  broken  pottery.  Digging  a  few 
feet  brought  us  to  a  solid  mass  which  Was  most  likely  a  dirt  iloor, 
such  as  is  now  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  ray  walk  I  encountered  a  settlement  of  tarantulas;  as  I  ap- 
proaciied;  four  or  five  rushed  to  the  front  of  their  little  caves  in  an 
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Attitude  of  defence.  I  tbrew  a  pebble  at  tbem,  and  it  would  be 
bard  to  imagine^. concentrated  in  so  small  a  space,  so  mucb  expres- 
sion of  defiancOi  rage,  and  ability  to  do  mischief^  as  the  tarantula 
presents. 

Our  camp  was  near  an  old  Apache  camp.  The  carcasses  of  cattle 
hi  every  direction  betokened  it  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  festival 
after  one  of  their  forays  into  the  Spanish  territory. 

The  Gila  at  this  place  is  much  swollen  by  the  affluence  of  the 
three  streams  just  mentioned,  and  ils  cross  section  here  is  about  70 
feet  by  4.  The  waters  change  their  color,  and  are  slig^htly  tainted 
"with  salt;  indeed,  just  below  our  camp  there  came  from  the  side  of 
an  impending  mountain,  a  sprini^  so  highly  charged  with  salt  as  to 
be  altogether  unpalatable.  Several  exquisite  ferns  were  plucked  at 
the  spring,  and  a  new"  green-barked  acacia,  covering  the  plains 
above  the  river  bed,  but  vegetation  generally  was  very  scarce;  this 
is  the  first  camp  since  leaving  the  Del  Norte,  in  which  w^e  have  not 
had  good  grass. 

At  9k.  40m.,  a  meteor  of  surpassing  splendor  started  under  con- 
stellation lyra,  about  20  degrees  abore  tbe  horizon^  and  went  oft 
towards  the  south,  projected  against  a  black  cloud.  ^ 

Tbe  clouds  interfered  witb  my  observations;  but  sucb  a^tbej 
were,  12  altitudes  of  polaris,  9  of  alpha  andromedtt,  and  9  of  alpba 
lyrs,  and  16  distances  between  tbe  >  and  alpha  pegasi,  gave  the 
latitude  of  tbe  camp  3S^  63'  16",  and  the  longitude  109<'  31'  34". 

Oc^ofter  S8.—- One  or  two  miles'  ride,  and  we  were  clear  of  the 
Black  mountains,  and  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  which  wi- 
40ned  out  gradually  to  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  abreast  of  which 
we  encamped.  Almost  for  the  whole  distance,  twenty  miles,  were 
found  at  intervals  the  remains  of  houses  like  those  before  described. 
Just  before  reaching  the  base  of  Mount  Graham,  a  wide  valley, 
smooth  and  level,  comes  in  from  the  south-east.  Up  this  valley  are 
trails  leading  to  San  Bernadino,  Fronteras  and  Tucsoon.  Here  also 
the  trail  by  the  Ojo  Cavallo  comes  in  turning  the  southern  abut- 
ments of  the  Black  mountains,  along  which  Capt.  Cook  is  to  come 
with  his  wagons. 

At  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  Gila  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  settlement.  I  found  traces  of  a  circular  wall  270  feet'in  cir- 
cumference. Here  also  was  one  circular  enclosure  of  400  yards. 
This  must  have  been  for  defence.  In  one  segment  was  a  trian- 
gular shaped  indenture,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  well.  Large 
anesquite  now  grow  in  it,  attesting  its  antiquity.  Most  of  the 
booses  are  rectangulari  varying  from  20  to  100  feet  front;  many  were 
«f  tbe  form  of  the  present  Spanish  houses,  thus:  ^ 
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Red  cedar  posts  were  found  in  many  places,  which  seemed  to 
detract  from  their  antiquity,  but  for  the  peculiarity  of  this  climate, 
•where  vegetable  matter  seems  never  to  decay.  In  vain  did  we 
search  for  some  remnant  which  would  enable  us  to  connect  the  in- 
habitants of  these  long  deserted  buildings  with  other  races.  No 
mark  of  an  edge  tool  could  be  found,  and  no  remnant  of  any  house- 
hold or  family '  utensils,  except  the  fragments  of  pottery  which 
were  eyerir  where  strewed  on  the  plain ,  and  the  rnde  corn  grinder 
itill  used  hy  the  Indians. '  So  ^reat  was  the  quantity  of  this  pot- 
tery, and  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  it,  that  I  haye  formed 
the  idea  it  must  haye  heen  used  for  pipes  to  conyey  water.  There 
were  ahout  the  ruins  quantities  of  the  fragments  of  agate  and  obsi- 
dian) the  stone  described  by  Prescott  as  tnat  used  by  the  Aztecs  to 
cut  out  the  hearts  of  their  victims.  This  yalley  was  evidently 
once  the  -abode  of  busyi  hard-working,  people.  Who  were  theyt 
And  where  haye  they  gonel  Tradition  among  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards  does  not  reach  them. 

J  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  these  ruins  may  be  those  of 
comparatively  modern  Indians,*  for  Venegas  says:  **The  father 
Jacob  Sedelmayer,  in  October,  1744,  set  out  from  his  mission,  (Tu- 
butuilfa,)  andj  after  travelling  80  leagues,  reached  the  (Jila,  where 
he  found  six  thousand  Papagos,  and  near  the  same  number  of  Piraoa 
and  Coco  Maricopas;"  and  the  map  which  he  gives  of  this  country, 
although  very  incorrect,  represents  many  Indian  settlements  and 
missions  on  this  rjver.  His  observations,  however,  were  con&ned 
to  that  part  of  the  Gila  river  near  its  mouth. 

Great  quantities  of  green-barked  acacia  on  the  table  lands,  and 
also  the  chamiza,  wild  sage  and  mezquite;  close  to  the  river,  cot- 
ton wood  and  willow.  We  found,  too,  amongst  many  other  plants, 
the  eriodictyon  Californicumi  seyeral  new  grasses,  and  a  sedge,, 
yery  few  of  which  have  been  seen  on  our  journey. 

We  saw  the  trail  of  cannon  up  the  valley  very  distinct;  that  of 
an  expedition  from  Sonora  against  the  IndianS|  which  was  made  a. 
few  years  since,  without  achieving  any  results. 

Wherever  the  river  made  incisions,  was  discoverable  a  me'a- 
morphic,  close  grained,  laminated  sandstone,  and  in  many  places 
were  seen  buttes  of  vitrified  quartz,  (semi-opal.) 

October  29. — The  dust  was  knee  deep  in  the  rear  of  our  trailf 
the  soil  appeared  good,  but,  for  whole  BcreSi  not  the  sign  of  vege- 
tation was  to  be  seen.  Grass  was  at  long  intervals,  and,  when 
found,  burned  to  cinder.  A  subterraneous  stream  flowed  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Graham,  and  fringed  its  base  with  evergreen.  Every 
where  there  were  marks  of  flowing  water,  yet  vegetation  was  so- 
scarce  and  crisp  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  drop  of  water 
had  fallen  since  last  winter.  The  whole  plain,  from  3  to  6  miles 
wide,  is  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  and  might  easily 
be  irrigated,  as  it  no  doubt  was  by  the  former  tenants  of  these 
ruined  houses. 


*  Since  these  notes  'were  written,  a  very  interesting  letter  was  rccoivod  from  the  Tcneric 
Ue  Ur.  Gallatin  oonneoted  with  tha  liiitory  cf  them  raiai.  Tin  IttMr,  with  my  reply,  will 
be  foond  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  crimson  tinted  Sierra  Carlos  skirted  the  river  on  the  north 
Bide  the  whole  day,  and  its  changing  profiles  formed  subjects  of 
study  and  amusement.  Sometimes  we  could  trace  a  Gothic  steeple; 
then  a  horse;  now  an  old  woman's  face;  and,  again,  a  veritable 
steamboat;  but  this  required  the  assistance  of  a  light  smoky  cloud, 
drifting  to  the  east,  over  what  represented  the  chimney  stack. 
Wherever  the  river  abraded  its  banks,  was  seen,  in  horizontal 
strata,  a  yellowish  argillaceous  limestone. 

Ottoh€r  30. — Mount  Tarnbnll,  termmating  m  a  abarp  eonoi  had 
been  in  yiew  down  the  valley  of  the  riyer  for  three  days.  To-day 
«bont  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  turned  its  base  forming  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  same  chain^  in  which  is  Mt.  Graham. 

Half  a  mile  from  our  camp  of  last  night  was  another  Ter^  large 
tmn  which  appeared,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  (my  view  being  ob- 
.structed  by  the  thick  growth  of  mezquite,)  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  souls.  The  outline  of  the  buildiogs  and  the 
pottery  presented  no  essential  difference  from  those  already  de- 
^scribed.  But  about  eleven  miles  from  the  camp,  on  a  knoll,  over-' 
looked  in  a  measure  by  a  tongue  of  land,  I  found  the  trace  of  a 
solitary  house,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  field  work  en  cremal- 
iiire.  The  enclosure  was  complete,  and  the  faces  varied  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  a  more 
"accurate  idea  than  words. 


rHoiids  had  been  seen  hovering  over  the  head  of  Mount  Turnbull; 
nnd  as  we  passed,  the  beds  of  the  arroyos  leading  from  it  were 
found  to  be  damp,  showing  the  marks  of  recent  running  water. 

Last  evening  about  dusk,  one  of  my  men  discovered  a  drove  of 
wild  hogs,  and  this  morning  we  started  on  their  trail,  but  horse 
flesh  had  now  become  ,so  precious  that  we  could  not  afford  to  fol- 
low any  distance  from  our  direction,  and  although  anxious  to  get  a 
genuine  specimen  of  this  animal,  we  gave  up  the  chase  and  dropped 
in  the  rear  of  the  column.  The  average  weight  of  these  animals  is 
about  100  pounds,  and  their  color  invariably  light  pepper  and  salt. 
Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable,  if  the  musk  which  lies  near  the 
back  part  of  the  spine  is  carefully  removed. 
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Many  fresh  signs"  of  Indians  were  8een«but>  as  on  preTMQS 
daysi  ve  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  They  carefully  avoid- 
ed ys.  This  evening,  however,  as  Robideaux  unarmed  vas  riding 
in  advance,  he  emerged  suddenly  from  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  thickly 
masqucd  by  mczquite.  He  had  discovered  two  Indians  on  horse 
back  within  twenty  yards  of  him.  The  interview  was  awkward  to 
both  parties,  but  Robideaux  was  soon  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
head  of  our  column.  The  Inilians  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation;  they  were  tolerably  mounted,  but  escape  was  hope- 
less. Two  more  miserable  looking  objects  I  never  beheld;  their 
legs,  (unlike  the  Apaches  we  left  behind)  were  large  and  muscular^ 
but  their  faces  and  bodies  (for  they  were  naked,)  were  one  mass  of 
wrinkleSi  almost  approaching  to  scales.  They  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrowsy  and  one  with  a  quiver  of  fresh  cut  reeds. 
Keither  could  speak  Spanish,  and  the  communication  was  by  signs. 
They  were  directed  to  go  with  us  to  camp,  where  they  would  re- 
ceire  food  and  clothing;  but  they  resolutely  refused|  eyidently 
•  thinking  certain  death  awaited  them,  and  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  meet  it  then  than  suffer  suspense.  The  chief  pel'son  talked 
all  the  time  in  a  tongue  resembling  more  the  bark  of  a  mastiff,  than 
the  words  of  a  human  being.  Our  anxiety  to  communicate  to  the 
tribe  our  friendly  feeling,  and  more  especially  our  desire  to  pur- 
chase mules,  was  yery  great;  but  they  were  nrm  in  their  purpose 
not  to  follow,  and  much  to  their  surprise,  (they  seemed  incapable 
of  expressing  joy,)  we  left  them  and  their  horses  untouched. 

They  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Cayotes,  a  branch  of  the 
Apaches,  but  Londeau  thought  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Trem- 
blers, who  acquired  their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meeting  the 
whites. 

Observed  to-night  12  altitudes  of  polaris  for  latitude,  and  mea- 
sured 9  lunar  distances  for  longitude. 
Lat.  33°  12'  10".    Long.  110°  20'  46". 

October  31. — To-day  we  were  doomed  to  another  sad  disap- 
pointment. Reaching  the  San  Francisco  about  noon,  we  unsaddled 
to  refresh  our  horses  and  allow  time  to  look  up  a  trail  by  which 
we  could  pass  the  formidable  range  of  mountains  through  which 
the  Gila  cut  its  way,  making  a  deep  cafion impassable  for  the  howit* 
sers.  A  yell  on  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  announced  the  presence 
of  three  well  mounted  Indians,  and  persons  were  sent  out  to  bring 
them  in.  Our  mules  were  now  fast  failing,  and  the  road  before  us 
unknown.  These  Indians,  if  willing,  could  supply  us  with  mules 
end  show  us  the  road.  Our  anxiety  to  see  the  result  of  the  inter- 
Tiew  was,  consequently,  very  great.  It  was  amusing,^  and  at  the 
same  time  very  proyoking.  They  would  allow  but  one  of  our  party 
to  approach.  Long  was  the  talk  by  signs  and  gestures;  at  length 
they  consented  to  come  into  camp,  and  mov^d  forward  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  when  a  new  apprehension  seemed  to  seize  them,  and 
they  stopped.  They  said,  as  well  as  could  be  understood,  that  the 
two  old  men  we  met  yesterday  had  informed  their  chief  ol  our  pre- 
sence, and  wish  to  obtain  mules;  that  he  was  on  Lis  way  with  some, 
and  had  sent  them  ahead  to  sound  a  parley.    They  were  belter 
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looking,  and  infinitely  better  conditioned,  than  those  we  met  yes- 
terday, resembling  strongly  the  Apaches  of  the  copper  mines,  and 
like  them  decked  in  the  plundered  garb  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  day  passed,  bat  na  Indians  came;  treacherous  themseWes^ 
they  expeet  treachery  in  others.  At  everlasting  war  with  the  rest 
of  mankiad,  they  kill  at  sight  all  who  fall  in  their  power.  The 
conduct  of  the  Mexicans  to  them  is  equally  bad,  for  they  decoy 
and  kill  the  Apaches  whenever  they  can.  The  former  Governor  of 
Sonora  employed  a  bold  itnd  intrepid  Irishman,  named  Eirker,  to 
hant  the  Apaches  He  had  in  his  employment  whites  and  Delaware 
Indtanft,  and  was  allowed,  besides  a  per  diem,  $100  per  scalp,  and 
$25  for  a  prisoner.  A  story  is  also  told  of  one  Johnson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  Apache  trader,  who,  allured  by  the'  reward,  induced  a 
number  of  these  people  to  come  to  his  camp,  and  placed  a  barrel 
of  flour  for  them  to  help  themselves;  when  the  crowd  was  thickest 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  fired  a  six  pounder  amongst  them 
from  a  concealed  place  and  killed  great  numbers. 

13  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  beta  aquarii,  and  10  altitudes  of 
polaris  give  the  latitude  of  this  camp  33°  14'  29".  The  longitude 
by  12  lunar  distances  E.  and  W.  is  110°  30'  24". 

JSTovemher  1. — No  alternative  seemed  to  offer  but  to  pursue  Car- 
son's old  trail  sixty  miles  over  a  rough  country,  without  water, 
and  two,  if  not  tliree  days'  journey.  Under  this,  in  their  shattered 
condition,  our  mules  must  sink.  We  followed  the  Gila  river  six  or 
seven  miles,  when  it  became  necessary  to  leave  it,  how  long 
WM  uncertaiii*  Giving  our  animals  a  bite  of  the  luxurious  grama 
OB  the  river  banks,  we  filled  every  vessel  capable  of  holdins  water, 
and  commenced  the  Jornada.  The  ascent  was  very  rapid,  the  hills 
•teep,  and  the  footing  insecure.  After  travelling  five  or  six 'miles, 
ascending  all  the  way,  we  found  trails  from  various  directions  con- 
verging in  front  of  us,  evidently  leading  to  a  village  or  a  spring;  it 
prov«  d  to  be  the  last.  The  spring  consisted  of  afewdeep  holes,  filled 
with  delicious  water,  overgrown  with  cotton  wood;  and,  although 
the  grass  was  not  good,  we  determined  to  halt  for  the  night,  as  the 
howitzers  were  not  yet  up,  and  it  was  doubtful  when  we  should 
meet  with  water  again.  I  took  advantage  of  the  early  halt  to  as- 
rend,  with  the  barometer,  a  very  high  peak  overhanging  the  camp, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  loftiest  iu  the  Pifion  Lano  range  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gila. 

Its  approximate  height  was  only  5,724  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
view  was  very  extensive;  rugged  mountains  bounded  the  entire 
horizon.  Very  far  to  the  northeast  was  a  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  but  I  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  range 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Del  Norte  or  the  Sierras  Mimbres.  Near  the 
top  of  this  peak  the  mezcal  grew  in  abundance,  and  with  the  stalk 
of  one  25  feet  long  we  erected  a  fiag-statl.  Here  too  we  found 
hu^e  masses  of  the  con|plomerate  before  described,  apparently  as 
if  it  had  been  arrested  m  rolling  from  an  impending  height,  but 
there  was  no  point  higher  than  this  for  many  miles,  and  the  inter* 
▼ennig  ravines  were  deep.  Lower  down  we  found  a  large  mass  of 
Baay  thpusand  tons  of  the  finer  conglomerate,  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
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cated  pyramid  standing  on  its  smallest  base.  It  appeared  so  nicely 
balanced,  a  feather  inig;ht  have  overthrown  it.  A  well  levelled  seat 
of  large  slabs  of  retl  lerrupinous  sand-stone  altered  by  heat  indi- 
cated we  were  not  on  untrodtlen  ground.  It  was  the  watch-tower 
of  the  Apache;  from  it  he  could  track  the  yalley  of  the  Gila  beyond 

•  the  base  of  Mount  Graham. 

At  the  })oint  where  we  left  the  Gila,  there  stands  a  cactus  six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  so  high  I  could  not  reach  half  way  to 
the  top  of  it  with  the  point  of  my  sabre  by  many  feet;  and  a  short 
distance  up  the  raTine  is  a  grove  of  these  or  pitahaya,  much  larger 
than  the  one  I  measured,  and  with  large  branches.  These  plants 
bear  a  saccharine  fruit  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans. 

They  are  without  leaves,  the  fruit  growina  to  the  boughs.  The 
fruit  resembles  the  burr  of  a  chesnut  and  is  nill  of  prickles,  but  the 
pulp  resembles  that  of  the  fig,  only  more  soft  and  luscious."  la 

•  some  it  is  white,  in  some  red,  and  in  others  yellowi  but  always  of 
exquisite  taste. 

A  new  shrub  bearing  a  delicious  nutritious  nut  and  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  form  an  article  of  food  for  the  Apaches.  Mezcal  and 
the  fruit  of  the  ap^ave  Americana,  and  for  the  first  time  arctosta- 
phylos  pungens.    Two  or  three  new  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  formation  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Francisco  is  diluvion, 
overlayinfT  a  coaise  frrained  highly  calcareous  sand-stone  and  lime- 
stone. The  mountaiils  were  chiclly  of  granite  with  red  feldspar, 
and  near  our  camp  was  discernible  a  stratum  of  very  compact  argil- 
laceous lime-stone,  dipping  nearly  vertically  to  the  west. 

JSToveniber  2. — The  call  to  water  soumled  long  before  day-light, 
and  wc  ate  breakfast  by  the  lijjfht  of  the  moon;  the  thermometer  at 
25*.  As  day  dawned  we  looked  anxiously  for  the  howitzers,  which 
were  beginning  to  impede  our  procrress  very  much.  My  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  opj)osite  side  of  a  cavine  some  distance  apart  from 
the  main  camp,  the  horses  were  grazing  on  the  hill  side  still  beyond 
and  out  of  sight.  We  were  quietly  waiting  for  further  orders,  when 
our  two  Mexican  herdsmen  came  running  into  camp  much  alarmed 
and  without  their  arms,  exolaiming:  "The  Indians  are  driving  off 
the  mules.  "  To  arms"  was  shouted,  and  before  I  could  loosen  a 
pistol  from  the  holster  my  little  party  were  in  full  run  to  the  scene 
of  alarm,  each  with  his  rifle.  On  turning  the  hill  we  found  the 
horses  tranquilly  grazing,  but  the  hill  overlooking  (hem  was  lined 
with  horsemen.  As  we  advanced,  one  of  the  number  hailed  us  in 
Spanish,  sayinff  he  wished  to  have  "  a  talk." 

They  were  Apaches,  and  it  had  been  for  some  time  our  earnest 
desire  to  trade  with  them,  and  hitherto  we  had- been  unsuccessful. 

One  of  you  put  down  your  rifle  and  come  to  us,"  said  the  Span- 
ish-tongued  Indian.  Londeau,  my  employ^  before-mentioned,  im- 
mediately complied,  I  followed;  but  before  reaching  half-way  up 
the  steep  hill,  the  Indian  espied  in  my  jacket  the  handle  of  a  large 
horse  pistol.  He  told  me  I  must  put  down  my  pistol  before  he 
would  meet  nic.  1  threw  it  aside  and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where,  although  he  was  mounted  and  surrounded  by  six  or 
eight  of  his  own  men  armed  with  nUes  and  arrows,  he  rec^ved  me 
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with  great  agitation.  The  talk  was  long  and  tedious.  I  exhausted 
eyery  arp^ument  to  induce  him  lo  come  into  camj).  His  principal 
fear  seemed  to  be  the  howitzers,  which  recalled  at  once  to  my  mind 
the  story  I  had  heard  of  the  massacre  by  Johnson.  At  last  a  bold 
young  fellow  tired  of  the  parley  threw  down  his  rifle,  and  with  a 
step  that  Forrest  in  Metamora  migjht  have  envied,  strode  off  to- 
wards camp,  piloted  by  Carson.  We  were  about  to  follow  when 
the  chief  informed  us  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  if  we  re- 
mained until  his  warrior  returned. 

The  ice  was  now  broken,  most  of  them  seeing  that  their  comrade 
encountered  no  danger,  followed  one  by  one.  They  said  ttey  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Pinon  Lanos;  that  ^Hhey  were  simple  in 
hea4}  hut  true  of  heart."  Presents  were  distributed;  they  promised 
a  guide  to  pilot  us  over  the  mottntaiQ|  five  miles  distanti  to  a  spring 
with.plieiity  of  eood  grass,  where  they  engaged  to  meet  as  next 
d« ^lfM*i  IW  "ittles. 

The  mesf»aj' flourishes  here;  and  at  intervals  of  a  half  a  diile  or 
sa  "^ffni^V^i  soTeral  artificial  craters^  into  which  the  Indians  throw 
tlnolfinilt  .with  heated  stones,  to  remove  the  sharp  thorns  and  re« 
duce  it  to  its  saccharine  state.  » 

Observed  last  ni^ht  for  latitude  and  time,  and  our  position  is  in 
latitude  33^  14'  54'',  longitude  llQf*  45'  06".  Our  camp  was  on  the 
the  l^ff  ^  creek  which,  after  running  in  a  faint  stream  one  hun- 
dred jairdsy  disappeared  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  its 
margin  grew  a  species  of  ash  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  California  plane  tree^  which  is  also  distinct  in  species  from  our  > 
sycamore. 

J\*ovember  3. — Our  expectations  were  again  disappointed,  the  In- 
dians came,  but  only  seven  mules  were  the  result  of  the  days'  la- 
bor, not  a  tenth  of  the  number  absolutely  required. 

Our  visiters  to-day  presented  the  same  motley  group  we  have 
always  found  the  Apaches.  Amongst  them  was  a  middle-aged  wo- 
man, whose  garrulity  and  interference  in  every  trade  was  the  an- 
noyance of  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  of  the  trading,  but  the 
amusement  of  the  by-standers. 

She  had  on  a  gau2e-like  dress,  trimmed  with  the  richest  and  most 
costly  Brussels  lace,  pillaged  no  doubt  from  some  fandango-going 
belle  of  Sonora;  she  straddled,  a  fine  grey  horse,  and  whenever  her 
blanket  dropped  from  her  shoulderSf  her  tawny  form  could  be  seen 
through  the  transparent  gauze.  After  she  had  sold  her  mulei  she 
was  anxious  to  sell  her  horsoiand  careered  about  to  sh'ow  his  quali- 
ties.  At  one  time  she  charged  at  full  speed  up  a  steep  hill.  In  thiS| 
the  fastenings  of  her  dress  broksi  and  her  bare  back  was  exposed  to 
the  crowd,  who  ungallantly  raised  a  shout  of  laughter.  Kothinff 
daunted,  she  wheeled  short  round  with  surprising  dexterity,  and 
seeing  the  mischief  done,  coolly  slipped  the  dress  from  her  arms  . 
and  tucked  it  between  her  seat  and  the  saddle.  In  this  state  of 
nudity  she  rode  through  camp,  from  fire  to  Rre,  until,  at  last,  at- 
taining the  object  of  her  ambition,  a  soldier's  red  flannel  shirt,  she 
made  her  adieu  in  that  new  costume. 

A  boy  about  1^  years  of  age,  of  uncommon  beauty,  was  am'ong 
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oar  visiters.  Happy,  cheerful,  and  contented,  he  WM  eonsulted 
in  every  trade,  and  seemed  an  idol  with  the  Apaches.    It  required 

little  penetration  to  trace  his  origin  from  the  same  land  as  the 
gauze  of  the  old  woman.  We  tried  to  purchase  him,  but  he  said 
it  was  long^  ^ongy  since  he  was  captured,  and  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  leave  his  master  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  sell  him  for 
any  money.  All  attempts  were  vain,  and  the  lad  seemed  gratified 
both  at  the  offer  to  purchase,  and  the  refusal  to  sell.  Here  we 
iound  the  mountains  chiefly  of  red  ferruginous  sandstone,  altered 
by  heat. 

November  4. — Six  miles  from  our  camp  of  last  night  we  reached 
a  summit,  and  then  commenced  descending  again  rapidly  towards 
the  Gila,  along  a  deeply  cafioned  valley,  the  sands  of  which  were  black 
with  particles  of  oxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Near  the  summit, 
the  hills  on  each  side  were  of  old  red  sandstonei  with  strata  slo- 
ping to  the  southwest  at  an  agle  of  25^^  and  under  this  were  strata 
of  black  slate  and  compact  limestonei  and  then  granite. 

In  the  rarines  we  found,  at  places,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  syca- 
more, ash,  cedar,  pine,  nut-wood,  mezcal,  and  some  walnut,  the 
edible  nut  again,  Adam's  needle,  small  evergreen  oak  an^  cotton-^ 
wood,  and  a  gourd  the  cucumis  perennis. 

There  was  every  indication  of  water,  but  none  was  procured  on 
the  surface;  it  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  found  by  digging,  but 
the  Gila  was  only  twenty  miles  distant. 

The  last  six  or  eight  miles  of  our  route  was  down  the  dry  bed  of 
-a  stream,  in  a  course  east  of  south,  and  our  day's  journey  did  not 
gain  much  in  the  direction  of  California.  It  was  necessary  to  as- 
cend the  river  a  mile  in  search  of  grass,  and  then  we  got  but  an 
indifferent  supply.  Except  in  the  two  camps  nearest  to  Mount 
Turnbull,  and  the  one  at  the  San  Carlos,  we  have  never  before, 
since  leaving  Santa  F^,  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
grass. 

We  encamped  in  a  grove  of  cacti  of  all  kinds;  amongst  them 
the  huge  pitahaya,  one  of  which  was  fifty  feet  high. 

Geological  formation  on  this  slope  of  the  Pinon  Lano  Mountains: 
1st.  Conglomerate  of  sandstone  and  pebbles;  then,  red  sandstone 
in  layers  a  foot  thick;  then,  granite  very  coarse.  The  depth  of 
the  two  first  was  many  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  its  strati- 
fication much  deranged.  Many  large  masses  of  sandstone,  with 
thin  seams  of  vitrified  quartz. 

In  the  dry  creek  down  which  we  travelled,  we  saw  a  cave  of 

freen  sandstone,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  built;  for  what  purpose 
cannot  conjecture,  as  it  was  too  small  to  admit  a  man. 
The  Apaches  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  marauding  party  of 
their  people  were  in  Sonora.     The  broad  fresh  trail  of  cattle  and 
horses  leading  up  the  arroyo,  induces  the  belief  that  they  have  re* 
turned — successful,  of  course. 

Last  night  was  mild,  the  th«>rmometer  at  63*  Fahrenheit;  and^ 
what  w«t  very  unusual  here,  the  heavens  were  overcast^  which  pre- 
vented my  getting  the  rate  of  the  chronometers. 
Although  we  have  had  no  rain  except  at  Mount  Graham,  where 
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ice  had  a  shower  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  lay  the  dust,*  yet  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  bears  marks  of  rains,  and  running  water 
met  with  in  no  other  part  of  our  journey.  The  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  deep  incisions  made  by 
running  water  in  the  earth,  t 

November  5. — The  howitzers  did  not  reach  camp  last  night,  yet, 
the  grass  was  so  bad,  and  our  btiis,  on  the  round  pebbles  every- 
where cover>ng  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  uncomfortable,  it  was 
determined  to  move  camp.  • 

The  Gila  now  presents  an  inhospitable  lyok;  the  mountains  of 
trap,  granite,  and  red  sandstone,  in  irregular  and  confused  strata, 
but  generally  dipping  sharply  to  the  south,  cluster  close  together; 
and  one  ignorant  of  the  ground  could  not  tell  from  what  direction 
the  river  came,  or  in  what  direction  it  flowed  onwards  to  its  mouth. 
The  valley,  not  more  than  300  feet  from  base  to  base  of  these  per- 
pendicular mountains,  is  deep,  and  well  grown  with  willow,  cotton- 
wood,  and  mezquite. 

At  several  places,  perpendicular  walls  of  trap  dyke  projected  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  givincj  the  idea  that  the  river  waters 
had  once  been  dammed  up,  and  thi  n  liberated  by  the  blow  of  a  giant; 
for  the  barrier  was  shattered — not  worn  away.  In  the  course  of 
lix  miles  we  had  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  twice  as  many 
times,  when  we  left  it  by  turning  abruptly  up  a  dry  ravine  to  the 
south.  This  we  followed  for  three  miles,  and  crossed  a  ridge  at 
the  base  of  Saddle-Back  mountain,  (so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  a  saddle,)  and  descended  by  another  dry  creek  to 
the  San. Pedro,  running  nearly  north.  , 

Tile  valley  of  this  river  is  quite  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  mezquite,  (acacia  prosopis,)  cotton  wood,  and 
willow,  through  which  it  is  hard  to  move  without  being  unhorsed. 
The  whole  appearance  gave  great  promise,  but  a  near  approach  ex- 
hibited the  San  Pedro,  an  insignificant  stream  a  few  yards  wide, 
and  only  a  foot  deep. 

For  six  miles  we  followed  the  Gila.  The  pitahaya  and  every 
other  variety  of  cactus  flourished  in  great  luxuriance.  The  pita- 
haya, tall,  erect,  and  columnar  in  its  appearance,  grew  in  every 
crevice  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  in  ope  place 
1  saw  it  growing  nearly  to  its  full  dimensions  from  a  crevice  not 
much  broader  than  the  back  of  rny  sabre.  These  extraordinary 
looking  plants  seem  to  seek  the  wildest  and  most  unfrequented 
places. 

The  range  of  mountains  traversed  to-day  is  the  same  we  have 
been  in  for  some  days,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mount  Gra- 
bam,  which  turns  sharply  westward  from  TurnbuU's  peak)  carrying 
with  it  the  Gila. 

Saddle-Back  is  an  isolated  peak  of  red  sandstone  that  has  every 
appearance  of  having  once  formed  the  table  land,  and  being  harder 
than  the  surrounding  surface,  having  withstood  the  abrasion  of 
water. 

The  uplands  covered  as  usual  with  mezquite,  chimaza,  ephydrae, 
the  shrub  with  the  edible  nut,  and  cactus,  of  this  a  new  and  beau- 
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tifttl' variety.  In  the  eailoD  we  heard  in  edTance  of  as  the  craek  of 
a  rifle;  on  coming  up  we  found  that  old  FranciacO)  one  of  tbe 
gnidea^  had  killed  a  calf,  lefttherei  doubtless,  by  the  Apaches. 

The  dry  creek  by  wbich  we  crossed  to  the  San  Pedro  river  was 
the  great  highway  leading  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  into  Ihe 
plains  of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Anna,  and  Tucsoon,  frontier  towns  of 
Sonora.  Along  this  valley  was  distinctly  marked  the  same  fresh 
trail,  noted  yesterday,  of  horses,  cattle  and  mules. 

The  bed  of  this  creek  was  deeply  cut,  and  turned  at  sharp  angles, 
forming  a  zigzag  like, the  bayoux  laid  by  sappers  in  approaching  a 
fortress,  each  turn  of  which  (and  they  were  innumerable)  forme4  a 
strong  defensive  position.  The  Apache  once  in  possession  of  tliem. 
is  secure  from  pursuit  or  invasion  from  the  Mexican. 

Since  the  1st  November,  we  have  been  traversing,  with  incredi- 
ble labor  and  great  expenditure  of  mule  power,  the  stronghold  of 
these  mountain  robbers,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  naak- 
ing  our  distance  westward;  yet  here  we  are  at  this  camp,  only  five 
seconJs  of  time  west  of  camp  89,  at  Disappointment  creek,  and  one 
minute  and  four  seconds  west  of  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco.  • 

Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  favor  a  condition  of  things  which 
has  enabled  a  savaee  and  nncivilized  tribe^  armed^with  the  t>ow  and 
lancei  to  hold  astrTbutary  powers  three  fertile  and  once  floariahing 
stateS)  Chihuahua,  Sonora^  and  Durango,  peopled  by  a  Christian 
race,  countrymen  of  the  immortal  Cortez.  These  states  were  at 
one  time  flourishing,  but  such  has  been  the  derastation  and  alarm 
spread  by  these  children  of  the  mountains,  that  they  are  now  losing 
population,  commerce  and  manufactures  at  a  rate  which,  if  not  soon 
arrested,  must  l^ave  them  uninhabited. 

JV*O0em6er  6. — For  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  the  howitzers 
to  come  up,  and  to  recruit  our  mules,  it  it  decided  this  shall  be  a 
day  of  rest.  The  grama  is  good,  but  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
hills,  and  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  every  animal  and  let  them  graze 
at  will. 

We  are  yet  500  miles  from  tlie  ncarcf^t  settlement,  and  no  one 
surveying  our  cavalry  at  this  moment  would  form  notions  favorable 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Except  a  few  saddle  mules,  the  private  property  of  officers,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  run  loose,  every  animal  in  camp  is  covered 
with  patches,  scars,  and  sores,  made  by  the  packs  in  the  unequal 
motion  caused  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  steep  hills. 

The  failure  of  the  Apaches  to  bring  in  their  mules,  was  a  serious 
disappointment,  and  entirely  justifies  tne  name  given  to  the  creek, 
where  they  agreed  to  meet  us.  Besides,  being  the  only  means  of 
transportation,  they  are,  in  extremity,  to  serve  us  as  food,  and  the 
poor  suffering  creatures  before  us,  ^ive  no  very  agreeable  impres 
sion  of  the  soup  which  their  meat  will  furnish*  HoweTer  grare  the 
subject  may  appear,  it  is  the  common  source  of  merriment.  All 
seem  to  anticipate  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  mind  to  the  idea,  will  no  doubt  ^accustom  us  to  it,  .and 
make  mule  as  aeceptable  as  other  soup. 
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In  the  sandy  arroyos  where  our  fires  hum,  that  look  as  if  they 
bad  been  formed  but  a  year  or  two  since,  was  broken  pottery,  and 
the  remains  of  a  large  building,  similar  in  form,  substance,  and  ap< 
parent  antiquity  to  those  so  often  described.  Strolling  over  the 
hills  alone,  in  pursuit  of  seed  and  geological  specimens, my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  States,  and  when>  I  turned  from  my  momentary 
aberrations,  I  was  struck  most  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  not  one 
object  in  the  whole  view,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  products  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  cotton  wood,  which  is  found  in  the  wes- 
tern States,  and  seems  to  grow  wherever  water  flows  from  the  ver- 
tebral range  of  mountains  of  North  America;  this  tree  we  found 
growing  near  the  summit  of  the  Pifion  Lano  range  of  mountains,  in- 
deed, always  where  a  ravine  had  its  origin. 

In  one  view  could  be  seen  clustered,  the  larrea  Mcxicana,  the 
cactus,  (liing)  cactus,  (chandelier)  green  wood  acacia,  chamiza, 
prosopis  odorata,  and  a  new  variety  of  sedge,  and  then  large  open 
spaces  of  bare  gravel. 

The  only  animals  seen  were  lizzards,  scorpions,  and  tarantulas. 
I  made  elaborate  observations  for  time  and  latitude,  and  for  longi- 
tude by  measurement  of  lunar  distances.  Anxious  to  observe  eclip- 
ses of  Jupiter's  satellites,  I  determined  once  more  to  try  the  small 
telescope  with  which  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  could  just  be  discerned. 
I  strained  my  eyes  for  two  nights  in  succession  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  the  moment  of  immersion  and  emersion  of  I  and  III  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  which  were  visible  from  our  camp.  My  efforts 
were  fruitless,  and  the  result  to  myself  is  a  distressing  nervous  af- 
fection of  the  eye,  which  may  injure  the  correctness  of  my  other 
observations  of  this  night. 
The  resulting  latitude  of  the  place  is  32^  57' -43". 

longitude    "  Ik.  23//!.  19f. 

Rate  of  chronometer  2075,  losing  12"  7s.  per  day. 
The  height  by  barometer  2115  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  latitude  was  deduced  from  13  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  be- 
ta aquarii,  and  12  altitudes  of  polaris.    The  longitude  from  8  dis- 
tances between  alpha  arietisand  the  J>,9of  regulus  and  the  ]>,  and 
5  of  aldebaran  and  the  . 

J\''ovimher  7. — About  two  miles  from  our  camp  the  San  Pedro 
joins  the  Gila  just  as  the  latter  leaps  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  a  bottom  three  miles  wide,  seeming  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  Gila. 

It  is  principally  of  deep  dust  and  sand,  overgrown  with  cotton 
wood,  mezquite,  chamiza,  willow,  and  the  black  willow.  In  places 
there  are  long  sweeps  of  large  paving  pebbles,  filled  up  with  drift 
wood,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  overflowed  by  an  im- 
petuous torrent.  The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  still  high, 
but  now  farther  off,  and  covered  to  the  top  with  soil  producing  the 
mezquite  and  pitahaya,  as  the  day  advanced,  began  to  draw  in  closer, 
and  before  it  closed,  had  again  contracted  the  Talley  to  a  space 
little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  river  to  pass^  and  at  halt,  after 
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making  seventeen  miles,  we  found  ourselves  encompassed  by  hills 
much  diminished  in  height,  but  not  in  abruptness.  Xhe  road,  cjc- 
cept  the  deep  d«tt  which  oecaslonally  gare  way  and  lowered  a 
mule  to  his  knee^  was  good,  that  iS|  there  were  no  hillt  to  scale. 
The  river  was  crossed  and  re-crossed  four  times.  At  12  and  1^ 
miles  .there  were  good  patches  of  grama,  bdmed  quite  yellow,  but 
for  most  of  the  way,  and  at  our  camp,  there  was  little  or  no  grass, 
and  our  mules  were  turned  loose  to  pick  what  they  could  of  rushes 
and  willow  along  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Whererer  the  formation  was  exposed  along  the  river,  it  was  s. 
conglomerate  of  sandstone,  lime  and  pebbles,  with  deep  caverns. 

Nearly  opposite  our  camp  of  this  date,  and  about  one-third  the 
distance  up  the  hill,  there  crops  out  ore. of  copper  and  iron,  eaaily 
worked,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  calcareous  spar.  A  continuation 
of  the  vein  of  ore  was  found  on  the  side  where  we  encamped,  and 
a  large  knoll  strewed  with  what  the  Spaniards  call  guia,  the  Bng^* 
lish  of  which  is  "guide  to  gold.'' 

The  night  has  set  in  dark  and  stormy;  the  wind  blows  in  gusts 
from  the  southwest,  and  the  rain  falling  in  good  earnest,  mingled 
with  the  rustling  noise  of  the  Gila,  which  has  now  become  swift 
and  impetuous,  produces  on  us,  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  tranquil  atmosphere,  quite  the  impress  of  a  tempest.  We  have 
been  so  long  without  rain  as  to  cease  to  expect  or  make  provision 
against  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  to  provide  coyerings  for  the  destructible  portion  of  our 
rations. 

Three  Indians  hailed  us  just  before  making  camp,  and  after  mncli 
parley  were  brought  in.  They  feasted  heartily,  and  promised  to 
bring  in  mules.  At  first  they  denied  having  any;  but  after  their  ap- 
petites were  satisfied,  their  hearts  opened,  and  they  sent  the  young* 
est  of  their  party  to  their  town,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
dry  creek  of  our  camp,  of  the  night  before  last.  The  fellow  went 
on  his  way,  as  directed,  till  he  met  the  howitzers,  which  so  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  consternation  that  he  forgot  his  mission, 
and  followed  the  guns  to  camp  in  mute  wonder.  These  people 
are  of  the  Piikon  Lano  (piAon  Wood)  tribe,  and  we  had  been  told 
by  the  Pinoleros  (pinole  eaters)  that  the  chief  of  this  band  had 
mules. 

Flights  of  geese  and  myriads  of  the  blue  quail,  and  a  flock  of 
turkies,  from  which  we  got  one. 

The  river  bed,  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro,  was  seamed  with 
tracks  of  deer  and  turkey ,  some  signs  of  beaver  and  one  trail  of 
wild  hogs. 

Our  camp  was  on  a  flat,  sandy  plain,  of  small  extent,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  dry  creek,  with  deep  washed  banks,  giving  the  appearance  of 
containincT  at  times  a  rapid  and  powerful  stream,  although  no  water 
was  visible  in  the  bed.  At  the  junction,  a  clear,  pure  stream  flowed 
from  under  the  sand.  From  the  many  indications  of  gold  and  cop- 
per ore  at  this  place,  I  have  named  it  Mineral  creek;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  few  years  will  see  flat-boats  descending  the  river  from  this 
point  to  its  mouth,  freighted  with  its  precious  ores. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  pottery  about  our  camp,  and  just  above 
us  were  the  supposed  remains  of  a  large  Indian  settlement,  differing 
very  slightly  from  those  already  described. 

JVWemier  8. — ^The  whole  day's  journey  was  through  acailon*  and 
the  river  was  crossed  twelve  or  fifteen  times.  The  sand  was  deep, 
and  occasional! T  the  trail  much  obstructed  by  pebbles  of  paving* 
stone.  The  willow  grew  so  densely  in  many  places  as  to  stop  our 
progress,  and  oblige  us  to  look  for  spots  less  thickly  overgrown, 
through  which  we  could  break^. 

The  precipices  on  each  side  were  steep;  the  rock  was  mostly  gra- 
nite and  a  compact  sandy  limestone,  with  occasional  seams  of  ba- 
salt and  trap;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  calcareous  sand 
stone,  and  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  feldspar,  fragments  of  ba- 
salty  pebbles,  &.c.  The  strati/icatioTi  was  very  confused  and  irreg- 
ular, sometimes  perfectly  vertical  but  mostly  dipping  to  the  soath* 
west,  at  an  angle  of  30^'.  Vast  boulders  of  pure  quartz;  the  river, 
in  places,  was  paved  with  them. 

About  two  miles  from  camp,  our  course  was  traversed  by  a  seam 
of  yellowish  colored  igneous  rock,  shooting  up  into  irregular  spires 
and  turrets,  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  height.  It  ran  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  river,  and  extended  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  in  a 
chain  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  One  of  these 
towers  was  capped  with  a  substanre,  many  hundred  feet  thick,  dis- 
posed in  horizontal  strata  of  dilTerent  colors,  from  deep  red  to 
light  yellow.  Partially  disintegrated,  and  laying  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  -of  spires,  was  a  yellowish  calcareous  sandstone,  altered  by 
fir^'ti^large  amorphous  masses. 

f^^^li^W  of  this  landscape,  see  the  sketch  by  Mr. 

Stanly.^-^'.. 

To  tlie  West,  abo^t  a  mile  below  us,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
first,  is  another  similar  seam,  cut  through  by  the  Gila,  at  a  great 
butte,  shaped  like  a  house.  The  top  of  this  butte  appears  to  nave 
once  formed  the  table  land,  and  is  still  covered  with  vegetation. 
Through  both  these  barriers  the  river  has  been  conducted  l>y  some 
other  means  than  attrition.  Where  it  passes  the  first,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  wall  torn  down  by  blows  of  a  trip  hammer. 
Under  to-day's  date,  in  appendix  No.  2,  will  be  found  many  in- 
teresting plants,  but  the  principal  growth  was  as  usual,  Pitahaya, 
acacia,  prosopis,  Fremontia,  and  obione  canescens. 

The  latitude  of  th  is  camp,  which  is  wilhm  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  we  take  a  final  leave  of  the  mountains,  is,  by  the  mean  of  the 
observations  on  north  and  south  stars,  polaris  and  beta  aquarii,  33' 
05'  40"  J  its  longitude,  derived  by  measurement  and  also  by  the 
chronometric  difference  of  meridian  between  this  and  the  camp  of 
November  5lh,  is  111°  13'  10  '  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  height 
of  the  river  at  this  point  above  the  sea,  as  indicated  by  the  barom- 
eter, 1,751  feet. 

At  night,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Pawnee  Fork,  I  was 
interrupt,  d  for  a  moment  in  ray  observations,  by  moisture  collecting 
on  the  glass  of  my  horizon  shade,  showing  a  degree  of  humidity  in 
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bv  Ujera  of  mid|  two  feet  thick.  Stanly  made  an  elabonkte  aket<^  ' 
01  every  part;  for.it  was,  no  doubt,  built  by  the  same  race  that  liad 
once  so  thickly  peopled  this  territory,  and  left  behind  the  ruins. 

We  made  a  long  and  careful  search  for  some  specimens  of  house- 
hold furniture,  or  implement  of  art,  but  nothing  was  found  except 
the  corn|(rinder,  always  met  with  among  the  ruins  and  on  the  plains. 
The  marine  shell,  cut  into  various  ornaments,  was  also  found  here^ 
which  showed  that  thesr  people  either  came  from  the  sea  cdast  or 
trafficked  there.  No  traces  of  hewn  timber  were  discovered;  oix 
the  contrary,  the  sleepers  of  the  ground  floor  were  round  and  un- 
hewn. They  were  burnt  out  of  their  seats  in  the  wall  to  the  depth, 
of  six  inches.  The  whole  interior  of  the  house  had  been  burnt  out, 
and  the  walls  much  defaced.  What  was  left  bore  marks  of  having 
been  glazed,  and  on  the  wall  in  the  north  room  of  the  second  story 
were  traced  the  following  hieroglyphics. 

Where  we  encamped,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  Pimos  village,  we 
met  a  Maricopo  Indian,  looking  for  his  cattle.  The  frank,  confi^ 
dent  manner  in  which  he  approached  us  was  iti  strange  contrast 
with  that  of  the  suspicious  Apache.  Soon  six  or  eight  of  the 
Pimos  came  in  at  full  speed.  Their  object  wasi  to  ascertain  who 
we  werci  and  what  we  wanted.  They  told  us  the  fresh  trail  we 
aw  up  the  river  was  that  of  their  people,  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  their  enemieSi  the  Apaches.  Being  Young,  the^  became 
much  alarmed  on  seeing  us,  and  returned  to  the  towny  giving  the 
alarm  that  a  large  body  of  Apaches  were  approaching. 

Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we  were  Americans^  and  not 
Apaches.  The  chief  of  the  guard  at  once  despatched  news  to  bis 
chief,  of  the  result  of  his  reconnoissance.  The  town  was  nine  miles 
distant^  yet^  in  three  hours,  our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded 
with  corn,  beans, honey,  and  zandias  (water  melons.)  A  brisk  trade 
was  at  once  opened.  This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  repassing,  at  full  speed 
SO  continuous,  that  I  got  an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on  the  side  nearest  the  town, 
and  )ve  saw  the  first  of  these  people  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  j)ertectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many  would  leave  their 
packs  in  our  camp  and  be  absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  to  be  un- 
known among  them.  With  the  mounted  guard,  which  first  visited 
us,  was  a  man  on  foot,  and  he  appeared  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fleetest  horse.  He  was  a  little  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  us, 
but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the  interpreter  to  Juan  Antonio 
Llunas,  chief  of  the  Pimos. 

We  were  taking  some  refreshments  at  the  time,  and  invited  him 
to  taste  of  them.  The  effect  was  electric;  it  made  his  bright,  in- 
telligent eye  flashy  and  loosen«*d  his  tongue.  I  asked  him|  among 
other  thinss.  the  oriR^in  of  the  rums  of  which  we  had  seen  so  many^ 
he  said,  all  he  kHt*w,  was  a  tradition  amongst  them^  that  in  bygone 
days,  a  woman  o(  su.-oassing  beauty  resided  in  a  green  spot  in  the 
mouniains  near  the  place  where  we  were  encamped.  AU  the  men 
admired^  and  paid  court  to  her.  She  received  the  tributes  of  their 
devotion,  gtwk^  tkiuB,  &c.|  but  gave  no  love  or  other  favor  in  return.  ^ 
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Her  virtue,  and  her  determination  to  remain  unmarried  were  equal- 
ly firm.  There  came  a  drought  which  threatened  the  world  with 
famine.  In  their  distress,  people  applied  to  her,  and  she  pjavc  corn 
from  her  stock,  and  the  supply  seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  p^ood- 
ness  was  unbounded.  One  day,  as  she  was  lying  asleep  with  her 
body  exposed,  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  her  stomach,  which  produced 
conception.  .  A  son  was  the  issue}  who  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
race  which  built  all  these  houses. 

I  told  the  interpreter  repeatedly,  he  must  go  and  report  to  the 
general,  but  his  answer  was,  "let  me  wait  till  I  blow  a  little." 
The  attraction  was  the  aquardente.  At  length  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  go  to  head-quarters,  leaving  at  our  camp  his  bows  and  arrows 
and  other  matters,  saying  he  would  return  and  pass  the  night 
with  us. 

JVovemftcr  11.— -Leaving  the  column,  a  few  of  us  struck  to  the 
north  tide  of  the  river,  guided  by  my  loqacioas  friend,  the  inter- 
preter, to  Tiiit  the  mine,  of  another  Casa  Montesnma.  In  the 
course  of  the  ride,  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  fable  he  had  re- 
lated to  me  last  nigbt,  which  assigned  an  origin  to  these  buildings. 
"Ho,"  said  he,  "but  most  of  the  Pimos  do.  We  know,  in'truth, 
nothing  of  their  origin.    It  is  all  enveloped  in  mystery." 

The  casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile  of  broken  pottery  and 
foundation  stone  of  the  black  basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  outHne  of  the  ground  plan  was  dis- 
tinct enough. 

We  found  the  description  of  pottery  the  same  as  ever;  and, 
among  th*e  ruins,  the  same  sea  shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments; 
also  a  large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  bluish  marble, 

exquisitely  turned. 

We  secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
mezquite,  indigo  blue  plumage,  with  top  knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
wings,  when  s|)read,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

Turning  from  the  ruins  towards  the  Pimos  village,  we  urged  our 
guide  to  go  fast,  as  we  wished  to  see  as  much  of  his  people  as  the  day 
'  would  permit.    He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a  pace  which  kept  our 
mules  in  a  trot. 

We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  of  Pimos  Indians, 
and  found  our  troops  encamped  in  a  corn  field,  from  which  the 
grain  had  h€ea  gathered.  We  were  at  once  impressed  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  arrahgements  for  irrigating 
and  draining  the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  are  the  crops,  of 
this  peaceful  and  intelligent  race  of  people.  All  the  erops  have 
been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  luxuriant. 
The  cotton  has  been  picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on  the  tops 
of  sheds.  The  fields  are  sub-divided,  by  ridges  of  earth,  into  rec- 
tangles of  about  SOD  x  100  feet  for  the  convenience  of  irrigating. 
The  fences  are  of  sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mesquite,  and, 
in  this  particular,  set  an  example  of  economy  in  agriculture  worthy 
to  be  followed  by  the  Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  mere  ahedS}  thatched  with  willow  and 
com  stalks. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio  Llunas,  who  was 
clarl  in  cast  off  Mexican  toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of 
a  cotton  serape  of  doraestic  manufacture,  and  a  breech  cloth. 
Their  hair  was  very  long,  and  clubbed  up.  The  women  wore 
nothing  but  the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the  fashion  of 
Persico's  Indian  woman  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not 
quite  so  low. 

The  camp  was  sooD  filled  with  mtn,  womcD,  and  cbildreni  each 
with  a  basKet  of  corn,  frijolos,  or  meali  for  traffic.  'Many  had 
jars  of  the  molasaei  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya. 
Beadsy  red  cloth|  white  domestic,  and  blanketsi  were  the  articles 
demanded  in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had  charge  •f  the 
trading  duty,  pitched  a  temporary  awning,  under  which  to  conduct 
the  business,  which  had  scarcely  commenced  before  this .  place 
formed  a  perfect  menagerie,  into  which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes, 
Pimos,  Maricopas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Ameri* 
cans.  As  I  passed  on  to  tal^e  a  peep  at  the  scene,  naked  arms, 
hands,  and  legs  protruded  from  the  awning.  Inside  there  was  no 
room  for  bodies,  but  many  heads  had  clustered  into  a  very  small 
space,  filled  with  different  tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went 
merrily  on,  and  the  conclusion  of  each  bargain  was  announced  by 
a  grunt  and  a  joke,. sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster, 
but  ofte.ier  at  that  of  the  Pimos. 

J^ovember  12. — We  procured  a  €ufriciency  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
beans  from  the  Pimos,  but  only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither 
horses  nor  mules.  They  have  but  lew  cattle,  which  are  used  in 
tillage,  and  ap{)arent!y  all  steers,  procured  from  the  Mexicans. 
Their  horses  and  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they  possessed 
were  prized  extravagantly  high.  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with 
ivory  teeth  and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our  camp  at 
full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horsejthat  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he 
approached,  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people.  The 
Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was  without  saddle  or  stir- 
rups, and  balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and 

grace  as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
is  fiery  nag  into  the  heart  of  the  camp. .  He  ^s  immediately 
offered  a  very  advantageous  trade  by  some  young  officer.  He 
stretched  himself  on  his  horse's  neck,  caressed  it  tenderly,  at  the 
same  time  shutting  his  eyes,  meaning  thereby  that  no  oner  could 
tempt  him  to  part  with  his  charger. 

The  general  gave  a  letter  to  GoTernor  Llunas,  stating  he  was  a 
^ood  man,  and  directing  all  United  States  troops  that  might  pass 
in  his  rear,  to  respect  his  excellency,  his  people,  and  their  proper- 
ty. Several  broken  down  mules  were  left  with  him  to  recruit,  for 
the  benefit  of  Cook's'battalion  as  it  passed  along. 

To  us 'it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
nation  of  what  is  termed  wild  Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the 
christian  nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in  honesty  and  virtue.  During 
the  whole  of  yesterday,  our  camp  was  full  of  men,  yomen,  and 
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diildreii)  who  sauntered*  amongst  our  packs,  unwatchedy  and  not  a 
single  instance  of  theft  was  reported. 

I  rode  leisurely  in  the  rear,  through  the  thatched  huts  of  the 
Piraos;  each  abode  consists  of  a  dome-shaped  wicker-work,  about 
six  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  thatched 
with  straw  or  cornstalks.  In  front  is  usually  a  large  arboryOU  top 
of  which  is  piled  the  cotton  in  the  pod,  for  drying. 

In  the  houses  were  stowed  watermelons,  pumpkins,  beans,  corn, 
and  wheat,  the  three  last  articles  generally  in  large  baskets;  some- 
times the  corn  was  in  baskets  covered  with  earth,  and  placed  on 
the  tops  of  the  domes.  A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen,  but 
no  otlier  domestic  animals,  except  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Their 
implements  of  husbandry  were  the  axe  (of  steel,)  wooden  hoes, 
shovels,  and  harrows.  The  soil  is  so  easily  pulverized  as  to  make 
the  ploush  unnecessary. 

SeTeru  acquaintaacesi  formed  in  onr  eamp  yesterday,  were  re-* 
cocnized,  and  they  reeeiTed  me  cordially,  made  signs  to  dismonnti 
and  when  I  did  so,  offered  watermelons  and  pinole.  Pinole  is  the 
heart  of  Indian  corni  halced,  ground  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar. 
When  dissoWed  in  wateri  it  affords  a  delicious  bererage,  it  quenches 
thirst,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Their  molasses,  put  up  in  large 
'  jarS|  hermetically  sealed,  of  whi^h  they  had  quantities^  is  expressed 
fiom  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya* 

A  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
•  cotton  sheds.  Her  left  leg  was  tucked  under  her  seat  and  her  foot 
turned  sole  upwards;  between  her  big  toe  and  the  next,  was  a 
spindle  about  18  inches  long,  with  a  single  fly  of  four  or  six  inches. 
Ever  and  anon  she  gave  it  a  twist  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  at  its 
end  was  drawn  a  coarse  cotton  thread.  This  was  their  spinning 
jenny.  Led  on  by  this  primitive  display,  I  asked  for  their  loom 
by  pointing  to  the  thread  and  then  to  the  blanket  girded  about  the 
woman's  loins.  A  fellow  stretchetl  in  the  dust  sunning  himself, 
rose  up  leisurely  and  untied  a  bundle  which  I  hail  supposed  to  be 
a  bow  and  arrow.  This  little  package,  with  four  stakes  in  the 
greund,  was  the  loom.  He  stretched  his  cloth  and  commenced  the 
process  of  weaving. 

We  travelled  15j^  miles  and  encamped  on  the  dividing  ground 
between  the  Pimos  and  Marico;  as.  For  the  whole  distance^  w^ 
passed  through  cttUiyated  groandsy  over  a  luxuriantly  rich  soil.  ^ 
The  plain  appeared  to  extend  in  every  diredtion  15  or  20  miles^ 
except  in  one  place  about  fire  miles  before  reaching  camp,  where 
a  low  chain  of  hills  comes  in  from  the  southeast,  and  terminates 
some  miles  from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  Oils,  opposite  the  vil- 
la^9  is  said  to  be  dry;  the  whole  water  beine  drawn  off  by  the  ze- 
qnias  of  the  Pimos  for  irrigation;  but  their  ditches  are  larger  than 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  the  water  which  is  not  used  re-  . 
turns  to  the  bed  of  the  rirer  with  little  apparent  diminution  in  its 
volume. 

Looking  from  our  camp  north,  30  west,  you  see  a  great  plain 
with  mountains  rising  in  the  distance  on  each  side.  This  prospect 
had  induced  some  travellers  to  veature  from  here  in  a  direct  line  to 
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Monterey  in  California,  but  there  is  neither  grass  nor  water  on  that 
passage,  and  thirst  and  distress  overcame^  undoubtediji  those  who 
attempted  it. 

In  almost  an  opposite  direction  north,  50  east,  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  mountains  through  which  the  Salt  river  flows  to  meet  the  Gila, 
making  with  it  an  acute  angle,  at  a  point  ten  or  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  camp,  bearing  northwest.  A  little  north  of  east, 
another  gap,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  shows  where  the  Rio 
San  Francisco  flows  into  the  Salt  river.  From,  the  best  informa- 
tion I  eaa  collect ^  the  San  Francisco  comes  in  from  tke  north;  its 
▼alley  is  narrow  and  much  cafioned;  good  grass  abounds  all  the 
way.  Le  Yonoceur,  one  of  my  party,  came  down  that  river  in  1844 
witn  a  trapping  party  of  forty-eight  men.  He  states  that  they  were 
much  annoyed  the  whole  way  by  the  Apache  Indians,  a  great  many 
of  whom  reside  on  that  river.  Every  night  they  were  nred  upoui 
and  an  attempt  made  to  stampede  their  mules.  Many  traps  were 
stolen,  and  one  of  their  pafty,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the 
mountains  forty-five  yearS|  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Oila  and  Salt  rivers,  there  is  a  chain  of 
low^serrated  hills  coming  in  from  both  sides,  contracting  the  valley 
considerably.  Around  the  South  Spur  the  Gila  turns,  making  its 
course  in  a  more  southerly  direction.  To  the  east,  except  where 
the  spurs  already  mentioned  protrude,  the  plain  extends  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  there 
is  still  a  vast  portion  within  the  level  of  the  Gila  that  is  yet  to  be 
put  under  tillage.  The  population  of  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
together  is  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  ten  thousand.  The 
first  is  evidently  too  low. 

This  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in  possession  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  basin.  Living  remote  from  the  civilized  world,  they 
are  seldom  visited  by  w^hites,  and  then  only  by  those  in  »listress, 
to  whom  they  generously  furnish  horses  and  food.  Aguardiente 
(brandy)  is  known  among  their  chief  men  only,  slnd  the  abuse  of 
this,  and  the  vices  which  it  entails,  are  yet  unknown. 

They  are  without  other  religion  than  a  belief  in  one  great  and 
over-ruling  spirit. 

Their  peaceful  disposition  is  not  the  result  of  incapacity  for  war, 
for  they  are  at  all  times  enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches 
in  battle,  and  when  we  passed,  they  had  Just  returned  from  an 
expedition  in  the  Apache  country  to  revenge  some  thefts  and  other 
outrages,  with  eleven  scalps  and  thirteen  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

The  Maricopas  occupy  that  part  of  the  basin  lying  between 
Gan*p  97  and  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  river,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  Pimos,  is  applicable  to  them.  They  live  in  cordial 
amity,  and  their  habits,  agriculture,  religion,  and  manufactures, 
are  the  same.  In  stature,  they  are  taller;  their  noses  are  more 
aquiline,  and  they  have  a  much  readier  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  also  the  men  we  met  with  in  the  spy  guard. 
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Though  fewer  in  number,  they  appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence 
and  personal  appearance. 

Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and,  like  the  governor  of  the 
Pimos,  holds  his  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  goyernor 
of  Qiilifdfi^ial'^'  ^mt^  people  have  no  chioice  in  the  selection.  Both 
iSkiHi  IndiaM  ife.  irespectable  looking  old  men|  and  seem  .to  be 
really  "worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Weliad  tot  been  long  in  camp  before  a  dense  column  of  dust 
down  the  river  i^ounced  the  approach  of  the  Maricopas,  some  on 
footy  UtBtoatly  on  horseback.  They  came  into  camp  at  full  speedy 
unarmed,  and  in  the  most  confident  manner,  bringing  water  melonsi 
meal,  pinole,  and  salt,  for  trade.  The  salt  is  taken  from  the  plains; 
whercTer  there  are  bottoms  which  have  no  natural  drainaee,  the 
salt  -effloresces  and  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
was  brought  to  us,  both  in  the  crystallized  form^  and  in  the  form 
when  first  collectcnl,  mixed  with  earth. 

My  camp  was  selected  on  the  side  towards  the  village,  and  the 
conslant  galloping  of  horses  rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  take 
satisfactory  observations,  which  I  was  desirous  of  doing,  as  it  is 
an  important  station.  When  I  placed  my  horizon  on  the  ground, 
I  found  that  the  galloping  of  a  horse  five  hundred  yards  off  affected 
the  mercury,  and  prevented  a  perfectly  reflected  image  of  the  stars, 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  these  restless  Maricopas  to  keep 
quiet.  News  got  about  of  my  dealings  with  the  stars^  and  my 
camp  was  crowded  the  whole  time. 

The  latitude  of  this  camp  by  such  observations  as  the  Maricopas 
would  allow  me  to  make,  was  33°  09^  28",  and  the  longitude  112'' 

JVWem5sr  13  and  14. — ^With  the  morning  came  the  Maricopas 
▼omen,  dressed  like  the  Pimos.  They  are  somewhat  taller,  and 
one  peculiarity  struck  me  forcibly,  that  while  the  men  had  aquiline 
noses,  those  of  the  women  were  retraussis.  Finding  the  trade  in 
meal  had  ceased,  they  collected  in  squads  about  the  different  fires, 
'and  made  the  air  ring  with  their  jokes  and  merry  peals  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Bestor's  spectacles  were  a  ^reat  source  of  merriment.  Some 
of  them  formed  the  idea  that  with  their  aid,  he  could  see  through 
their  cotton  blankets.  They  would  shrink  and  hide  behind  each 
other  at  his  approach.  At  length,  I  placed  the  spectacles  on  the 
nose  of  an  old  woman,  who  became  acquainted  with  their  use  and 
explained  it  to  the  others. 

We  were  notified  that  a  long  journey  was  to  be  made  without 
finding  water,  (to  cut  off  an  elbow  in  the  river,)  and  the  demand  for 
gourds  was  much  greater  than  the  supply.  One  large  gourd  cost  me 
four  strings  of  glass  beads,  which  was  thought  a  high  price.  The 
interpreter  who  guided  us  to  the  Casa  Montezuma,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gila,  sjiid  that  on  the  Salt  river,  about  a  day's  journey 
and  a  half,  there  was  one  of  those  buildings  standing,  complete  in 
all  respects  except  the  floors  and  roof.  He  said  it  was  very  large, 
with  beautiful  glazed  walls;  that"  the  footsteps  of  the  men  employed 
in  building  the  house  could  yet  be  seen  in  the  adobe,  and  that  the 
impression  was  that  of  a  naked  foot.    Whenever  a  rain  comes,  the 
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Indians  resort  to  these  old  houses  to  look  for  trinkets  of  shells, 
and  a  peculiar  green  stone  which*  I  think  is  notking  more  than 
verde  antique. 

At  12  o'clock,  after  giving  our  horses  a  last  watering,  we  started 
off  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  turn  the  southern  foot  of  the 
range  of  hills  pointing  to  the  Salt  river.  Five  miles  brought  us 
into  a  grove  of  the  pitahaya,  which  had  yielded  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit  to  the  Indians.  Our  way  was  over  a  plain  of  granitic 
sand,  ascending  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly.  After  leav- 
ing the  pitahava,  there  was  no  growth  except  the  larrea  Mexicana, 
and  occasionally,  at  long  intetTals,  an  acacia  or  ingii. 

We  travelled  till  long. after  dark,  and  dropped  down  in  a  dust 
hole  near  two  large  green-baiked  acacias.  There  was  not  a  sprig 
of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water,  and  during  the  whole  night  the  mules 
kept  up  a  piteous  cry  for  both. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  offensive  larrea,  which  even  mules  will 
not  touch,  when  so  bungpry  as  to  eat  with  avidity  the  dry  twigs  of 
:.ll  other  shrubs  and  trees.  As  soon  as  the  moon  rose^  at  3|  a.  m.^ 
the  bugle  sounded  to  horse,  and  we  were  up  and  pursuing  our  way. 
A  little  after  sunrise,  we  had  passed  the  summit  and  were  descend- 
ing towards  the  Gila.  This  summit  .was  formed  by  a  range  of 
granite  hills  running  southeast,  and  standing  in  pinnacles. 

As  the  sun  mounted,  the  mirage  only  seen  once  before  since 
leaving  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas,  now  began  to  distort  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  which  everywhere  bounded  the  horizon,  into  many 
fantastic  shapes.  The  morning  was  sharp  and  bracing,  and  I  was 
excessively  hungry,  having  given  my  breakfast,  consisting  of  two 
biscuits,  to  my  still  more  hungry  mule.  I  was  describing  to  Mr. 
Warner  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  jogging  into 
Washington  after  a  fox  hunt,  with  the  prospect  of  a  hot  breakfast, 
when  up  rose  to  our  astonished  view,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gila, 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  capitol,  with  dome,  wings,  and 
portico,  all  complete.  It  remained  for  full  twenty  minutes  with 
its  proportions  and  outline  perfect,  when  it  dwindled  down  into  <a 
distant  butte. 

We  went  on  briskly  to  the  Gila,  whose  course,  marked  by  the 
green  cottpa  wood,  could  be  easily  traced.  It  looked  much  nearer 
than  it  really  was.  We  reached  it  after  making  fort^  miles  from 
oar  camp  of  yesterday. 

Our  poor  brutes  were  so  hungry  they  would  drink,  no  water,  but 
fell  to  work  on  the  young  willows  and  cane.  After  letting  them 
bite  a  jfew  minutes,  we  moved  down  the  river  five  miles  farther,  to 
a  large  -and  luxuriant  patch  of  paspalum  grass j  shaded  by  the 
acacia  and  prosopis. 

My  eyes  oecoming  sore  with  dust,  I  took  a  large  object  for  mj 
southern  star  to-night,  the  planet  saturn.  16  circum-meridian  alti- 
tudes of  saturn  and  9  altitudes  of  polaris  give 'the.  latitude  of  the 
camp  35°  59'  22" y  and  the  longitude  given  by  the  chronometer  is 
112°  50'  01". 

J^Tovember  15. — In  the  morning  the  general  found  the  mules  so 
much  worsted  by  the  45  miles  journey  without  food  or  water,  that 
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he  determined  to  remain  for  the  day.  Most  of  the  mules  belonpfing 
to  my  party  have  travelled  1800  miles,  almost  continuously.  Two 
or  three  times  they  have  all  appeared  on  the  eve  of  death;  but  a 
mule's  vitality  seems  to  recuperate,  when  life  seems  to  be  almost 
extinct,  so  I  am  in  hopes  the  day's  rest  will  revive  them  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  what  will  be  the  most  distressing  part 
of  the  journey.  From  information  collected  from  the  Indians  and 
others,  it  appears  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  more  grass  from  this 
spot  to  the  settlements,  estimated  300  miles  distant. 

This  has  been  a  gloomy  day  in  the  dragoon  camp.  The  Jornada 
cost  them  six  or  eight  males,;  aild  those  which  have  sumved  give 
little  promise  of  fiitvrf^  service,  The^  howitzers  make  severe 
draughts  on  theni;  it'Osteirdaji  within  five  miles  of  the  river,  Lieu- 
tenant Bavidson^  was  obliged  to  hitch  his  private  mules  to  them* 
An  order  has  heen  given,  t^-day  to  dismount  one-half  the  command 
,  and  reserve  the  s^imi^'ll^r packing. 

From  all  accountft'th^  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  route  of 
the  river  from  camp  97  lathis  place,  and  the  jcfurney  is  but  a  trifle 
longer;  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  parties  in  our  rear  to  get  a 
Coco  Maricopa  guide  and  keep  the  river. 

Remains  of  an  old  zequia,  and  the  plains  covered  with  broken 
pottery.  About  us  there  are  signs  of  modern  Indian  tenements, and 
the  zequia  may  possibly  have  been  the  work  of  their  hands.  We 
know  the  Maricopus  have  moved  gradually  from  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  their  present  location  in  juxta  ))osition  with  the  Pimos. 
Carson  found  them,  so  late  as  the  year  1826,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila;  and  Dr.  Anderson,  who  passed  from  Sonora  to  California  in 
1828,  found  them,  as  near  as  we  could  reckon  from  his  notes,  about 
the  place  we  are  now  encamped  in.  Tlie  shells  found  to-day  were, 
in  my  opinion,  evidently  brought  by  the  Maricopas  from  the  sea. 
They  differ  from  those  we  found  amon^x  the  ruins. 

Observed  for  time  to-night  and  obtained  the  rates  of  my  chrono- 
meters; that  of  chronometer  No.  783,  12^.  per  day,  showing  a  very 
satisfactory  consistency  in  rate  since  leaving  the  mountains. 

JWwem&er  IS.*— The  valley  on  the  south  side,  eonttnues  wide^ 
and  shows  continuously  the  marks*  of  former  cultivation.  On  the 
north  side  the  hills  run  close  to  the  river.'  -  /  /  * 
'  After  making  ten  miles  we  came  to  a  dry  ereek,  cominff  from  a 
plain  reaching  far  to  the  south,  and*  then  we  mounted  the  table 
lands  to  avoid  a  bend  in  the  river,  made  by  a  low  chain  of  black 
hiUu  coming  in  from  the  southeast.  The  table  land  was  strewed 
with  fragments  of  black  basalti  interspersed  with  agate,  chalcedony, 
Titrified  quartz,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  About  the  summit  was  a 
Bound  of  granite  boulders,  blackened  by  augite,  and  covered  with 
unknown  characters;  the  work  of  human  hands.  These  have  been 
copied.  On  the  ground  near  by  were  also  traces  of  some  of  the 
figures  showing  some  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  least,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  modern  Indians.  Others  were  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
sind  the  signs  and  symbols  intended  doubtless,  to  commemorate 
some  great  event.  One  stone  bore  on  it  what  might  be  taken,  with 
ft  little  sttetch  of  the  imagination,  to  be  a  mastadon,  a  horse,  a  dog, 
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and  a  man.  Their  heads  are  turned  to  the  east,  and.  this  may  com- 
memorate the  passage  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Qila  on  their  w%j 
south. 
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Many  of  the  modern  symbols  are  in  imitation  of  the  antique, 
and,  doubtless,  the  medicine  men  of  the  present  day  resort  to  this 
mound  to  invoke  their  unseen  spirits,  and  work  the  miracles  which 
enable  them  to  hold  their  sway  amongst  their  credulous  race. 
There  are  many  more  weird  and  mysterious  looking  places  than  this 
to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  and  the  first  attraction  to 
the  modern  Indian  was,  without  doubt,  the  strange  characters^  he 
saw  inscribed. 

Some  of  the  boulders  appear  to  have  been  written  and  re-written 
upon  so  often  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  distinct  outline  of  any 
of  the  characters.  • 

We  descended  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Gila,  skirted  on  the 
tenth  lide  of  the  table  land,  black  with  basalt  p^bblet)  resting  on 
a  ftfatum  of  the  ctrboaftte  of  lime. upon  which  the  mer  impinged 
at  every  flood,  and  widened  its  Talley. 

The  hills  on  the  north  side  were  of  red  and  grey  rocks,  probably 
granite,  irregular  in  form,  varying  from  500  to  1,000  feet.  Finding 
no  grass,  we  loosened  our  mules  among  the  willows  and  cane. 

Jroom&er  17. — ^The  route  to-day  was  over  a  country  mufsh  the 
same  as  that  described  yesterday.  Wherever  we  mounted  to  the 
table  lands  to  cut  off  a  bend  in  the  river,  found  them  dreary  beyond 
description,  covered  with  blocks  of  basalt,  with  a  few  intervals  of 
dwarf  growth  of  larrea.  Now  and  then  a  single  acacia  raised  its 
solitary  form  and  displayed  its  verdure  in  the  black  expanse.  We 
crossed  the  dry  beds  of  two  creeks  with  sandy  bottoms.  Under  the 
crust  of  basalt  are  usually  sand-stone  and  a  conglomerate  of  peb- 
bles, sand-stone,  and  linae.  This  last  is  easily  undermined  by  the 
river,  and  the  basalt  or  lava  then  caves  in. 

The  bottoms  of  the  river  are  wide,  rich,  and  thickly  overgrown 
with  willow  and  a  tall  aromatic  weed,  and  alive  with  flights  of 
white  brant,  (wing  tipped  with  black,)  geese,  and  ducks,  with 
many  signs  of  deer  and  beaver. 

At  night  I  heard  the  song  of  the  sailors  calling  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  presently,  Williams,  Lieutenant  Warner^s  servant,  who 
had  been  missing  all  day,  came  out  of  the  river  with  the  hind  quar« 
ters  of  a  large  buck,  perfectly  intoxicated  with  his  unexpected  suc- 
cess. Twelve  miles  oack,  he  let  his  mule  loose,  went  in  pursuit  of 
deer,  and  killed  a  buck.  After  lugging  the  whole  of  it  for  two 
miles,  he  lightened  his  load  by  leaving  one-half. 

We  encamped  down  in  one  of  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gilai 
wher«  the  ground  was  cracked  and  drawn. into  blisters.  Thb  night 
was  cold,  the  thermometer  at  6,  a.  m.,  20^. 

Latitude  of  the  camp  32**  65'  Longitude  of  the  camp  US'* 
»  26". 

Jf9V€mb€r  IS. — High  wind  from  the  northwest  all  day,  showing 
that  there  was  still  a  barrier  of  snew^dad  mountains  between 'our- 
selves and  Monterey,  which  we  must  turn  or  scale. 

Carson  pointed  to  a  flat  rock  covered  with  fur,  and  told  that 
he  had  slaughtered  a  fat  mule  there.  The  names  of  several  Ameri- 
cans were  inscribed  on  ^he  same  rock. 

After  travelling  sOioe  teu  or  twelve  miles  through  the  valley^  we 
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mounted  to  the  table  land,  and  at  12J  o'clock  stopped  to  graze 
our  horses  at  a  little  patch  of  dried  spear  grass.  Leaving  this,  the 
ground,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  vas  strewed  with  the  black, 
shining,  well  rounded  pebbles.  The  larrea  eyeo  was  scarcely  seen^ 
and  dreairiness  seemed  to  mantle  the  earth.  The  arroyo  by  wbich 
we  descended  to  the  river  was  cat  from  a  bed  of  reddish  pebbles  20 
or  30  feet  deep,  and  as  we  neaired  the  river  they  were  soldered  to- 
gether in  a  conglomerate  of  which  lime  was  the  cement. 

We  saw  to-day  on  the  rocks,  other  rade  carvings  of  the  Indians^ 
but  their  modern  date  was  apparent. 

To-day  there  was  a  dead  calm,  about  meridian  intensely  kot,  and 
the  dust  rose  in  volumes  as  our  party  advanced. 

We  found  th-e  river  spread  over  a  greater  surface,  about  100 
yards  wide,  and  flowing  gently  along  over  a  sandy  bottom,  the 
banks  fringed  with  cane,  willow,  and  myrtle. 

Last  nif^ht  I  took  an  involuntary  plung^e  into  it,  for  my  mule 
sunk  in  a  quick  sand,  while  I  was  searching  lor  a  place  to  cross  my 
party.  To-n.ght  X  took  a  swim,  but  found  the  waters  disagreeably 
cold. 

The  chain  of  broken  hills  still  continued  on  the  north  side,  and 
when  near  our  camp  of  this  date,  circled  in  an  amphitheatre,  with 
its  arch  to  the  north.  The  basaltic  columns,  rising  into  the  shape 
of  spires,  domes,  and  towers,  gave  it  the  apperance,  as  we  ap- 
proached, of  a  vast  city  on  the  hills.  The  distance  of  the  crown 
of  this  amphitheatre,  determined  by  angulation,  is  —  miles,  and 
Francisco  informs  me,  that  against  its  north  base  the  Colorado 
strikes.  So  at  this  point,  whicn  is  about  six  miles  below  our  camp 
of  this  date,  the  Gila  and  Colorado  must  be  near  together.  The 
bills  and  mountains  appeared  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
on  the  plains  could  be  seen,  only  at  long  intervals,  a  few  stanted 
tufts  t>f  larrea  Mezicana,  and  wild  wormwood,  artcmisia  caaa. 

J^ovember  19. — The  table  lands  were  the  same  as  those  des- 
cribed yesterday,  but  the  valley  widens  gradually,  and  for  most  of 
the  way  is  six  or  eight  miles  wide,  and  the  soil  excellent.  Some 
remains  of  former  settlements  in  broken  pottery,  corn  grinders,  &c.; 
but  much  fewer  in  number  than  above,  ^ine  miles  from  camp 
a  spur  of  mountains  of  an  altered  silicious  sand-stone  came  in  from 
the  southeast,  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  case  knife,  and  shooting  into 
pinnacles.  At  their  base  we  passed  for  half  a  mile  over  the  sharp 
edges  of  a  red  altered  sandstone,  dipping  southwest  about  80^,  in- 
deed'nearly  vertical. 

*  On  this  spur  was  killed  a  mountain  sheep,  one  of  a  large  flock, 
from  which  we  named  it  Goat's  spur.  We  encamped  on  an  island 
where  the  valley  is  contracted  by  sand  buttes  in  what  had  been 
very  recently  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  overgrown  with  willow,  ] 
cane,  Gila  grass,  flag  grass,  &c.  The  pools  in  the  old  be(l 
of  the  river  were  full  of  ducks,  and  all  night  the  swan, 
brant,  and  geese,  were  passing,  but  they  were  as  shy  as  if  they  had  * 
received^their  tuition  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  they  are  con- 
tinually chased  by  sportsmen.    The  whole  island  was  tremulous 
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-with  the  motion  of  the  mules  grazing)  and  1117  obterTatioiiB  w«re| 

therefore,  not  very  satisfactory. 

11  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  procyon,  and  12  altitudes  of  po- 
laris,  give  the  latitude  of  the  camp,  32^  43'  38". 
J-  JSTovember  20. — The  table  lands  were  of  sand,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  river  constantly  received  deposites  from  them,  which  changed  its 
bed  frequently,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  different  growths  of  cot- 
ton wood  marking  the  old  land.  Our  road,  about  five  miles  from 
last  night's  catnp,  was. traversed  by  a  spur  of  coarse  grained  granite 
underlaid  by  old  red  sandstone  dipping  some  80°  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  direction  of  the  spur  was  nearly  parallel  to  those  before 
noted,  northwest  and  southeast,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  maximum  eleyation  of  most  of  the  mountains  traversing  the 
course  of  the  Gila.  * 

Our  camp  was  pitched  on  a  little  patch  of  grass  two  miles  from 
the  river,  night  came  on  heforethe  horses  reached  it,  and  they  were 
without  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  there  was  a  pond  near  the 
camp,  but  so  salt  that  the  horses  could  not  drink  it. 

At  noon,  the  thermometer  was  74°,  at  6,  p.  m.y  62^,  and  at  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  19°,  which  has  been  about  the  arerage 
range  of  temperature  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

JSTovember  21. — To-day  we  marched  only  eight  and  a  half  mileS) 
and  halted  for  a  patch  of  grama,  which  was  an  agreeable  and  bene** 
ficial  change  to  oar  mules,  that  had  been  living  on  cane  and  wil- 
low for  some  days  past. 

The  plains  are  now  almost  entirely  of  sand,  and  composed  of 
sandy  and  calcareous  loam  with  iron  pyrites  and  common  salt,  cov- 
ered sparsely  with  chamiza,  larrea  Mexicana,  and  a  shrubby  species 
of  sage,  (salvia.) 

I  observed  at  night  for  latitude  and  time,  and  there  being  two 
occultations  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  I  was  tempted  to  observe  them 
with  our  inferior  telescope,  which  only  gave  us  another  proof  of  its 
uselessness  for  the  purpose. 

J^'ovember  22. — Mr.  Warner  and  I  started  before  the  advance 
sounded,  and  climbed  the  sharp  spur  of  a  continuous  comb  of  moun- 
tains coming  froip  the  southeast, to  try  if  we  could  seethe  Colorado 
of  the  west.  The  mountains  rose  abruptly  from  the  plains  as  they 
mostly  do  in  this  region,  resembling  in  appearance  large  dykes  ter- 
minating at  top  in  a  ^harp  ridge  which  a  man  could,  at  any  part, 
straddle.  They  were  of  hard  granite,  pepper,  and  salt  colored, 
traversed  by  seams  of  white  auartz.  This  spur  gives  the  river  Qila 
quite  a  bend  to  the  north,  and  from  that  point  to  its  mouth,  which 
we  reached  at  night,  the  river  is  straight  in  its  general  direction; 
bat  its  course  is  crooked  and  dotted  with  sandbars,  by  incur- 
sions from  the  sandhills  which  now  flank  both  its  sides.  The  sand 
is  brought  down  by  the  winds  from  the  valley  of  the  Colorado. 
Its  volume  seemed,  I  think,  a  little  diminished,  probably  absorbed 
by  the  sand. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  dust  oppressive,  and  the  march,  twenty- 
two  miles,  very  long  for  our  jaded  and  ill-fed  brutes.  The  gene- 
ral's horse  gave  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mount  his  mule. 
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Most  of  the  men  were  on  foot,  and  a  small  party,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  general  and  staff,  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
straggling  ■  column,  when,  as  we  approached  the  end  of  our  day's 
journey,  every  man  was  straightened  in  his  saddle  by  our  suddenly 
falling  on  a  camp  which,  from  the  trail,' we  estimated  at  1,000  men, 
who  must  have  left  tha^ morning.  Speculation  was  rife,  but  we  all 
soon  settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  General  Castro  and 
bis  troops;  that  he  had  succeeded  in  recruiting  an  army  in  Sonorai 
and  was  now  on  his  return  to  California.  .  Carson  Expressed  the 
belief  that  he  must  he  odIt  ten  miles  below,  at  the  crossing.  Oor 
force  consisted  only  of  110  men.  The  general  decided  we  were  too 
few  to  he  attacked ,  and  must  be  the  aggressive  party,  and  if  Cas- 
tro's camjf  could  be  found,  that  he  would  attack  it  the  moment 
night  set  in,  and  beat  them  before  it  wss  light  enough  to  discover 
our  force. 

The  position  of  our  camp  was  decided,  as  usual,  with  reference 

to  the  grass.  The  lives  of  our  animals  were  nearly  as  important 
as  our  own..  It  was  pitched  to*da^  in  a  little  hollow  encircled  by 
a  chain  of  sand  hills,  overgrown  with  mezquite. 

The  sergeant  of  the  general's  guard  was  behind,  his  mule  having 
broken  down,  and  when  he  came  in  reported  having  seen  two  In- 
dians about  five  miles  back.  For  a  short  time  we  supposed  this 
immense  trail  was  a  band  of  Indians  returning  from  a  successful 
marauding  expedition  in  Sonora  or  California;  but  this  conjecture 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  a  mounted  Mexican  on  a 
sand  butte  overlooking  our  camp,  who,  after  taking  a  deliberate 
survey,  disappeared.  The  camp  was  arranged  immediately  for  de- 
fence, and  a  cordon  of  sentinels  stationed  on  the  sand  hills. 

The  two  howitzers  did  not  arrive  till  nine  o'clock,  and  the  olii- 
cer  in  charge.  Lieutenant  Hammond,  rt'])orted  he  had  seen  large 
fires  to  the  right,  apparently  five  miles  diLtunt,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Gila.        ^  •  ' 

The  general  said  it  was  nepessary  for  him  to  know  who  occupied 
the  camp,  its  force,  character,  and  destination. 

He  ordered  me  to  take  my  party  and  fifteen  dragoons,  for  the 
purpose  %of  reconnoitering.  After  beating  about  in  the  mesquite 
for  some  time,  we  struck  a  slough  of  the  GUs,  where  grew  some  tall 
willows.  Up  one  of  these  I  sent  a  dragoon,  who  saw  no  fire,  but 
whose  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  neighing  of  horses.  He  slipped 
down  the  tree  much  faster  than  he  climbed  it,  quite  enchanted  with 
the  hope  of  exchanging  his  weary  mule  for  a  charger.  Instead  of  re- 
porting what  he  had  seen,  he  exclaimed,  ^^Yes,  sir,  ther^are  enough 
for  us  all."  Did  you  see  the  fires?"  No!  but  they  are  all  on 
horses;  I  heard  them  neighing,  and  they  cover  much  ground."  He 
pointed  in  the  direction,  and  after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we 
all  ^  eard  distinctly  the  noise  of  the  horses,  indicating  a  large 
number 

Silence  was  enjoined,  and  we  proceeded  stealthily  along  for  some 
time,  when  a  bright  fire  blazed  before  us.  I  halted  the  guard,  and 
with  two  dragoons,  Londeau  and  Martinez,  proceeded  unobserved 
until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire.    ^Before  it  stood  an  armed  Mez- 
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lean.  I  sent  Loadcmu  and  Martinez  with  orders  to  assume  the  oc- 
CQpation  of  trappers,  and  ascertain  whom,  and  what,  the  man  guar- 
ded. The  conference  was  short;  other  Mexicans  advanced,  and  I 
sent  ia  man  for  man.  It  was  not  Castro,  as  we  expected,  but  a 
party  of  Mexicans  with  500  horses  from  California^  on  their  way 
to  Sonora  for  the  benefit  of  Castro. 

I  took  the  four  principal  men  to  the  general,  and  left  a  guard  to 
watch  the  camp  and  see  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  The 
men  were  examined  'separately,  and  each  gave  a  different  account  • 
of  the  ownership  and  destination  of  the  horses. 

The  chief  of  the  party,  a  tall,  venerable  looking  man,  represented 
himself  to  be  a  poor  employ^  of  several  rich  men  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  Sonora  market  with  horses.  We  subsequently  learned 
that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Jose  Maria  Leguna,  a  colonel 
IB  the  Mezieen  service. 

JfommAtt  88.— We  did  not  more  camp  to-day,  in  order  to  make 
a  refit  from  last  night's  captmre,  and  give  our  mules  an  opportu- 
nity to  pck  what  little  grass  they  could  before  taking  the  desert 
of  90  milesy  which  lies  on  the  otner  side  of  the  OoloradO)  and  be- 
tween us  and  water. 

Warner,  Stanley,  and  myself,  saddled  up  to  visit  the  junction  of 
the  Qila  and  Colorado,  which  we  found  due  north  from  our  camp, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  The  day  was  stormy,  the 
wind  blowing  fiercely  from  the  north.  We  mounted  a  butte  of 
feldspathic  granite,  and,  looking  25^  east  of  north,  the  course  of  ' 
the  Colorado  was  tracked  by  clouds  of  flying  sand.  The  Gila 
comes  into  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  of  junction, 
strangely  chosen,  is  the  hard  butte  through  which,  with  their  uni- 
ted forces  they  cut  a  canon,  and  then  flow  off  due  magnetic  west, 
in  a  direction  of  the  resultant  due  to  the  relative  strength  of  the 
riTers. 

The  walls  of  the  cafion  are  vertical,  and  about  50  fe^t  high,  and 
1,000  feet  long.  Almost  before  entering  the  canon,  in  descending 
the  Gila,  its  sea-green  waters  are  lost  in  the  chrome  colored  hue  of 
the  Colorado.  For  a  distance  of  three  or  four  mi.les  below  the 
junction,  the  river  is  perfectly  straight,  and  about  600  feet  widej 
and  up,  at  least,  to  this  point,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Colo- 
rado is  always  navigable  for  steamboats.  Above,  the  Colorado  is 
fill  of  ahifting  sandbars,  but  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  sus- 
ceptible of  navigation. 

The  Oila,  at  certain  stages,  might  be  navigated  up  to*  the  Pimos 
Tillege,  and  possibly  with  small  boats  at  all  stages  of  water. 

Meer  the  junction,  on  the  north  side;  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
Spuiiah  church,  built  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by. 
the  renowned  missionary.  Father  Kino.  This  mission  was  eventu- 
ally sacked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  all  murdered  or 
driven  off.  .  It  will  probably  yet  be  the  seat  of  a  city  of  wealth 
and  importance,  most  of  the  mineral  and  fur  regions  of  a*  vast  ex- 
tetti  of  country  being  drained  by  the  two  rivers.  The  stone  butte 
through  which  they  have  cut  their  passage  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.    The  Qila  once  flowed  to  the  south,  and  the  Colorado 
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to  the  north  of  this  butte,  and  the  point  of  junction  was  below. 
What  freak  of  nature  united  their  efforts  in  forcing  the  butte,  is 
difficult  to  say.  During  freshets,  it  is  probable  the  rivers  now  dis- 
charge their  surplus  waters  through  these  old  channels.  Francisco 
informs  me  tliat  the  Colorado,  seven  days'  travel  up  from  the  butte, 
continues  pretty'  much  as  we  saw  it. 

There  a  cafion  is  reached  impassable  for  horses  or  canoes.  The 
country  between  is  settled  by  the  Coyotaros^  or  wolf*eaters,  eochm" 
yeans y  (dirty  fellows,)  Los  Tontears^or  fools,  and  the  QarroteroS|  or 
club  Indians.   These  cultirate  melons,  beans,  and  maize. 

On  our  return  we  met  a  Mexican,  well  mounted  and  muffled  in 
his  blanket.  I  asked  him  where  he  wv  going;  he  said,  to  hunt ' 
horses.  As  he  passed,  I  observed  in  each  of  his  holsters  the  neck 
of  a  bottle,  and  on  his  croup  a  fresh  made  sack,  with  other  CTiden- 
ces  of  a  preparation  for  a  journey.  Much  against  his  taste,  I  in- 
Tited  him  to  follow  me  to  camp;  several  times  he  bested  me  to 
him  go  fqr  a  moment,  that  he  would  soon  return.  His  anxiety  to 
be  released  increased  my  determination  not  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. I  took  him  to  General  Kearny  and  explained  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  under  which  I  had  taken  him,  and  that 
his  capture  would  prove  of  some  importance.  He  was  immediately 
searched,  and  in  his  wallet  was  found  the  mail  from  Californiai 
which  was  of  course  opened. 

Among  the  letters  was  one  addressed  to  General  Jose  Castro,  at 
.  .Alta,  one  to  Antonio  Castro,  and  others  to  men  of  note  in  Sonora. 
All  suspected  of  relating  to  public  affairs  were  read,  and  we  ascer- 
tained from  them  that  a  counter  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Cal- 
ifornia, that  the  Americans  were  expelled  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  other  places,  and  that  Robideaux,  the 
brother  of  our  interpreter,  who  had  htm  appointed  alcalde  by  the 
Americans,  was  a  prisoner  in  jail.  They  all  spoke  ezultinsly  of 
havine  thrown  off  "  the  detestable  Anglo- Yankee  yoke,''  and  con- 
gratulated themselTCB  that  the  tri-color  once  more  floated  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain  Floras  was  named  as  the  general  and  goTernor,  pro  tem», 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  described  as  overflowing  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation  from  the  Yankee  yoke.  One  letter  gave  a 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  a  victory  stated  to  have  been  ob- 
tained oyer  the  Americans.  It  stated  that  450  men  landed  at  San 
Pedro,  and  were  met,  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  fort  at  San 
Pedro*  This  last  was  attributed  by  us  to  Mexican  braggadocio,  as 
it  is  usual  with  them  to  represent  their  defeats  as  victories;  but 
that  there  was  a  disturbance  of  a  serious  kind  in  the  province,  we 
could  not  doubt,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  on  that  head. 
We  also  learned  that  the  horses  captured  were  in  part  for  General 
Castro.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  legitimize  our  capture,  apd 
Captain  Moore  was  directed  to  remount  his  men. 

The  letters  contained  precise  information,  but  being  dated  so  far 
back  as  the  15th  October,  left  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs  in  California,  and  the  Mexicans  played  their  parts  so 
dexterously,  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  extract  the  truth  from  them. 
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Ob€  of  tlM^ltftyi  who  had  receired  ftbme  little  Hror  from  Carson 
ia  Califoniiai  i^aa  well  plied  with  brandy,  but  all  that  could  be 
citorted  from  him  was  the  adriee  that  we  should  not  think  of  golBg* 
to  the  Puebla  with  our  small  force^  counsel  that  our  friend  soon 
learned  we  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  following. 

The  position  of  our  camp,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  riverS)  determined  bj  12  circum- 
meridian  altitudes  of  sirius,6  of  saturn,  and  12  altitudes  of  polaris, 
is  latitude  32°  42'  09  ^  The  longitude  by  one  set  of  lunar  dis- 
tances, E.  and  W.,  114°  37'  09",  which  agrees  with  the  ohronome- 
trie  determination  of  the  same  place,  determined  by* assuming  the 
longitude  of  San  Diego  to  be  117°  11'. 

The  clouds,  together  with  my  military  duties,  interfered  with 
taking  a  more  elaborate  set  of  lunar  distances.  An  inspection  of 
the  individual  observations  for  latitude  will  show  that  the  latitude 
of  the  camp  may  be  relied  on,  but  I  regret  it  was  not  in  my  powe 
to  measure  the  exact  (^stance  of  our  camp  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila. 

At  night,  passing  my  arm  over  the  surface  of  the  fur  robe  in 
which  I  was  enveloped,  electric  sparks  were  discharged  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  a  very  lu  jiinous  appearance,  and  a  noise  like 
the  rattle  of  a  snake.  ' 

^onemher  — ^We  yisited  the  camp  of  our  Mexican  friends, 
whom  the  general  determined  to  release*  and  found  there  was  a 
woman  with  the  party  in  the  agonies  of  childbirth.  She  was  at 
once  fnmiihed  from  our  stores  with  all  the  comforts  we  possessed. 
This  poor  creature  htfd  been  dragged  along,  in  her  delicate  situa- 
tioDi  oyer  a  fearful  desert. 

The  captured  horses  were  all  wild  and  but  little  adapted  for  im- 
mediate service,  but  there  was  rare  sport  in  catching  them,  and  we 
mw  for  the  first  time  the  lazo  thrown  with  inimitable  skill.  It  is 
a  saying  in  Chihuahua  that  a  Californian  can  throw  the  lazo  as 
well  with  his  foot  as  a  Mexican  can  with  his  hand|"  and  the  scene 
before  us  gave  us  an  idea  of  its  truth.  There  was  a  wild  stallion 
of  great  beauty  which  defied  the  fleetest  horse  and  the  most  expert 
rider.  At  length  a  boy  of  fourteen,  a  Californian,  whose  graceful 
riding  was  the  constant  subject  of  admiration,  piqued  by  repeated 
fail  ures,  mounted  a  fresh  horsey  and^  followed  by  an  IudiaO| 
launched  fiercely  at  the  stallion. 

His  lareat  darted  from  his  hand  with  the  force  and  precision  of 
a  ride  ball,  and  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  fugitive;  the  Indian,  at 
the  same  moment,  made  a  successful  throw,  but  the  stallion  was 
too  stout  for  both,  and  dashed  off  at  lull  speed,  with  both  ropes  fly- 
in  the  air  like  wings.  The  perfect  representation  of  Pegasus,  he 
took  a  sweep,  and  followed  by  his' pursuers,  came  thundering  down 
the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  The '  lacos  were  now  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  gallant  young  Spaniard|  taking  adrantage  of  the 
eircmnstmice)  stooped  from  his  flying  horse  and  caught  one  in  his 
hand.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  make  it  fast  to  the  pommel 
0f  khi  snddloi  and  by  a  short  turn  of  his  own  horse^  he  throw  the 
stnllion  a  con^lete  somierset|  and  the  game  wa«  leciire. 
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We  traveled  over  a  sandy  plain  a  few  miles,  and  desr.eaded  iato 
the  wide  bed  of  the  Colorado,  overgrown  thickly  with  mesquUe^ 
willow,  and  cotton  wood;  after  making  about  ten  miles,  we  eo* 
camped  abreast  of  the  ford  on  a  plateau  covertd  with  young  wil- 
lows, of  which  our  horses  were  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  to  last 
them  over  the  desert.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  a 
good  patch  of  grass,  and  our  people  have  been  ordered  to  cut  a  ra- 
tion for  each  mule  to  carry  along. 

The  night  was  excessively  cold  and  damp,  and  in  the  morning 
our  blankets  were  covered  with  a  little  dew.  For  the  first  time, 
the  bugle  calls  were  distinctly  reverberatt  d,  showing  the  atmos- 
pheric change  as  weapproach  the  coast,  and  descend  into  theneigh- 
corhood  of  the  sea  level.  In  New  Mexico,  even  when  surrounded 
by  hills  and  perpendicular  walls,  the  report  of  fire  arms,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  were  unattended  by  any  distinct  echo.  The 
reports  were  sharp  and  unpleasant,  not  rounded,  as  here,  by  the 
reverberation. 

The  country,  from  the  Arkansas  to  this  point,  more  than  1,S00 
miles,  in  its  adaptation  to  agriculture,  has  peculiarities  which  must 

forever  stamp  itself  upon  the  population  which  inhabits  it.    All  of 
North  Mexico,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and. 
the  Californias,  as  far  north  as  the  Sacramento,  are,  as  far  as  the 
best  information  goes,  the  same  in  the  physical  character  of  its  sur- 
face, and  differ  but  little  in  climate  or  products. 

In  no  part  of  this  vast  tract  can  the  rains  from  Heaven  be  relied 
upon,  to  cny  extent,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  earth  ia> 
destitute  of  trees,  and  in  great  part  a  Iso  of  any  vegetation  whatever^ 

A  few  feeble  streams  flow  in  different  directions  from  the  great, 
mountains,  which  in  many  places  traverse  this  region.  These 
streams  are  separated,  sometimes  by  plains,  and  sometiii  «'s  by 
mountains,  without  water  and  without  vegetation,  and  may  be 
called  deserts,  so  far  as  they  perform  any  useful  part  in  the  suste- 
nance of  animal  life. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  therefore  confined  to  those  nar- 
row strips  of  land  which  are  within  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
streams,  and  whereTer  practised  in  a  community  with  any  success,, 
or  to  any  extent.  inTolves  a  degree  of  subordination,  and  absolute 
obedience  to  a  chief,  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  our  people. 

The  chief  who  directs  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
irrigating  water  must  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity. A  departure  from  his  orders,  by  the  waste  of  water,  or  un- 
just distribution  of  it,  or  neglect  to  male  the  proper  embankments^ 
may  endanger  the  means  of  subsistence  of  many  people.  He  must 
therefore  be  armed  with  power  to  punish  promptly  and  immediately.. 

The  profits  of  labor  are  too  inad-equate  for  the  existence  of  negra* 
slavery.  Slavery,  as  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  under  the  form  of 
peonage,  which  enables  their  master  to  get  the  services  of  the  adsit 
while  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  the  obligation  of  rearing  bim  in 
infancy,  supporting  him  in  old  age,  or  maintaining  his  family,  af«* 
fords  no  data  for  estimating  the  profits  of  slaye  labor,  as.it  exists 
in  the  .United  Staies. 
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No  omt  who  h9§  ever  yisiled  this  country,  and  who  it  acmiaiBled 
with  the  character  and  yalne  of  slave  lahor  in  the  Unitea  States^ 
would  eyer  think  of  bringing  his  own  slay^here  with  any  yiewto 
profit,  much  less  would  he  purchase  slaves  for  such  a  purpose. 
Their  lahor  here,  if  they  could  he  retained  as  slayes,  among  peonS| 
nearly  of  their  own  color,  would  neyer  repay  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation, much  less  the  additional  purchase  money. 

I  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  vastregioi)  of 
country  embraced  in  the  triangle,  formed  by  the  Colorado  of  the 
west,  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  Gila;  and  the  information  collected, 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  thrown  into  notes  for  the  benefit  of 
future  explorers,  but  are  not  glyen  in  this  work,  as  I  profess  to 
write  only  of  what  I  saw. 

From  all  that  I  learn,  the  country  does  not  differ,  materially,  in 
its  physical  character  from  New  Mexico,  except,  perhaps, being  less 
denuded  of  soil  and  vegetation.  The  sources  of  the  Salinas,  the 
San  Francisco,  Azul,  San  Carlos,  and  Prierte,  tributaries  of  the 
Gila,  take  their  rise  in  it.  About  their  head  waters,  and  occasion- 
ally along  their  courses^  are  presented  sections  of  land  capable  of 
irrigation. 

The  whole  extent,  except  on  the  margin  of  streams,  is  said  to  be 
destitute  of  forest  trees.  The  Apaches,  a  very  numerous  race,  and 
the  Navajoes,  are  the  chief  occupants,  but  there  are  many  minor 
bands,  who,  unlike  the  Apaches  and  Navajoes,  are  not  nomadic, 
hat  have  fixed  habitations.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  Soones,  moat  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Alhinos.  The  latter 
cnhiyate  the  soil,  and  liye  in  peace  with  their  more  numeroas  and 
sayagc  neighbors. 

Departing  from  the  ford  of  the  Colorado  in  the  direction  of  So- 
norn,  there  is  a  fearful  desert  to  encounter.  Alta,  a  small  town, 
with  a  Mexican'  garrison,  is  the  nearest  settlement. 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing;  the  journey  as  one  of  ex- 
treme hardship,  and  eyen  peril.  The  distance  is  not  exactly  known, 
hue  it  is  variously  represented  at  from  four  to  seven  day's  journey. 
Persons  jound  for  Sonora  from  California,  who  do  not  mind  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  should  ascend  the  Gila  as  far.  as  the  Pimos  yillage, 
and  thence  penetrate  the  province  by  way  of  Tucsoon. 

November  25. — At  the  ford,  the  Colorado  is  1,500  feet  wide,  and 
flows  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  Its  greatest  depth 
in  the  channel,  at  the  ford  where  we  crossed,  is  four  feet,  'l  he 
banks  are  low,  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  and,  judging  from  in- 
dications, sf  metimes,  though  not  frequently,  overflowed.  Its  gen- 
eral appearance  at  this  point  is  much  like  that  of  the  Arkansas^ 
with  its  turbid  waters  and  many  shifting  sand  islands. 

The  ford  is  entered  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plateau  upon 
which  we  encamped,  and  leads  down  the  river,  crossing  three  sand 
islands,  which  we  sketched,  but  as  they  are  constantly  shift. ng, 
"will  perhaps  afford  no  guide  to  the  traveller,  and  may  even  lead 
him  into  error.  They  are  therefore  not  furnished.  The  ford  is 
narrow  and  circuitous,  and  a  few  feet  to  the  right  or  left  sets  a 

horse  afloat.   This  happened  to  my  own  hom. 

•  •  .  *  • » 
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Report  makes  the  dist«ie«  4>f  tlie  moutii  of  the  Colorado,  from 
the  crosBing)  eighty  miles,  bat  unless  the  river  is  Tery  crooked,  this 
cannot  be;  Xieut.  Hardy,  of  the  royal  navy,  determined  the  mouth 
to  be  in  latitude  SI""  6r  nbrtb,  and  longitude  IW  V. 

The  growth  on  the  river  bottom  is  cotton  wood,  willow  of  di^Ter- 
ent  kinds,  eouisetum  hyemale,  (scouring  rush,)  and  a  nutritious 
grass  in  small  quantities. 

After  crossing,  we  ascended  the  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
where  we  encountered  an  immense  sand  drift,  and  from  that  point 
until  we  halted,  the  great  highway  between  Sonora  and  California 
lies  alon^  the  foot  of  this  drift,  which  is  continually  but  slowly 
encroaching  down  the  vallev.  Prosopis  glandulosa,  wild  sage,  ana 
ephedra  compose  the  growth;  the  first  is  luxuriant. 

We  halted  at  a  dry  arroyo,  a  few  feet  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
leading  into  the  Colorado,  where  there  was  a  hole  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  which  by  deepening  furnished  sufficient  water  for  the  men. 

We  are  yet,  by  the  indication  of  the  barometer,  but  20  or  30  feet 
above  the  river,  and  where  the  sands  from  the  desert  to  the  north 
have  not  encroached,  the  soil  appears  good.  There  are  remains  of 
zequias  about  five  miles  back,  and  where  we  halted,  the  remains  of 
Indian  settlements,  but  it  is  probable  the  water  jias  been  cut  off  by 
the  drift,  and  cannot  now  be  brought  from  the  river  above. 

I  made  observations  at  night  for  time  and  latitude,  and  found  the 
position  of  the  place  to  be  north  latitude  32°  40'  22",  and  longitude 
114°  56'  28",  west  of  Greenwich. 

We  tied  our  animals  to  the  mezquite  trees,  (prosopis  glandulosa,) 
and  remarking  on  the  way  that  they  showed  an  inclination  to  eat 
the  bean  of  this  plant,  we  sent  the  men  to  collect  them;  the  few 
gathered  were  eattn  with  aridity. 

J^ovemhir  96. — ^The  dawn  of  day  found  every  man  on  horsebaclr, 
and  a  hunch  of  grass  from  the  Colorada  tied  behind  him  on  the 
cantle  of  his  saddle.  After  getting  well  under  way,  the  keen  air 
at  96^  Fahrenheit  made  it  most  comfortable  to  walk.  We  traveled 
four  miles  along  the  sand  butte,  in  the  same  direction  as  yesterday, 
about  south  75**  west,  (magnetic,)  we  mounted  the  buttesand  found, 
«fter  a  short  distance,  a  firmer  footing  covered  with  fragments  of 
lava,  rounded  by  water,  and  many  agates.   We  were  now  fairly 

on  the  desert.  ,         »  , 

Our  course  now  inclined  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  north,  and  at 
10,  a.  m.,  we  found  a  large  patch  of  grama,  where  we  halted  for  an 
hour,  and  then  pursued  our  way  over  the  plains  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  lava,  traversed  at  intervals  by  sand  buttes,  until  4  p.  m., 
when,  after  travelling  24  miles,  we  reached  the  Alamo  or  cotton 
wood.  At  this  point,  the  captured  Spaniards  informed  us,  that 
failing  to  find  water,  they  had  gone  a  league  to  the  west,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  horses,  where  they  found  a  running  stream.  We  ac-, 
cordingly  sent  parties  to  search,  hut  neither  the  water  nor  their  trail 
could  be  found. 

Neither  was  theje  any  cotton  wood  at  the  Alamo,  as  its  name 
would  signify;  but  Francisco  said  that  it  was  nevertheless  the  place, 
the  trie  having  probably  been  covered  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
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sand,  which  here  terminates  in  a  bluff  40  feet  high,  making  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  convexing  to  the  north. 

Descending  this  bluff,  we  found  in  what  had  been  the  channel  of 
z  stream,  now  overgrown  with  a  few  Ul-conditioned  mezquite,  a 
large  hole  where  persooB  had  eTidently  dug  for  water.  It  was  ne» 
cettary  to  haltrto  rest  our  animals^  and  the  time  was  occupied  in 
deepenine  this  h^le,  which  after  a  long  struggle,  showed  signs  of 
water.  An  old  champagne  badcet^  used  by  one  of  the  officers  as  a 
pannier,  was  lowered  in  the  hole,  to  preyent  the  erumbling  of  the 
sand.  After  many  efforts  to  keep  out  the  caying  sand,  a  basket- 
work  of  willow  twigs  effected  the  object,  and  much  to  the  joy  of 
all,  the  basket,  which  was  now  15  or  20  feet  below  the  surface, 
filled  with  water.  The  order  was  now  ^yen  for  each  mess  to  draw 
a  camp-kettle  of  water,  and  Captain  Turner  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  spring,  to  see  fair  distribution. 

"When  the  messes  were  supplied,  the  firmness  of  the  banks  gaye 
hopes  that  the  animals  might  be  watered,  and  each  party  was  noli* 
fied  to  have  their  animals  in  waiting;  the  important  business  of  wa- 
tering then  commenced,  upon  the  success  of  which  depended  the 
possibility  of  their  advancing  with  us  a  foot  further. 

Two  buckets  for  each  animal  were  allowed.  At  10,  a.  m.,  when 
my  turn  came,  Captain  Moore  had  succeeded,,  by  great  exertions,  in 
opening  another  well,  and  the  one  already  opened  began  to  flow 
more  freely,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  could  afford  to  give  each 
animal  as  much  as  he  could  drink.  The  poor  brutes,  none  of 
which  had  tasted  water  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  some  not  for  the 
last  sixty,  clustered  round  the  well  and  scrambled  for  precedence. 

At  12  o'clock  I  had  watered  all  my  animals,  thirty-seven  in  num- 
ber, and  turned  over  the  well  to  Captain  Moore. 

The  animals  still  had  an  aching  yoid  to  fill,  and  all  night  was 
heard  the  munching  of  sticks,  and  their  piteous  cries  for  more  con- 
genial food. 

Jfwember  27  and  SB, — ^To-day  we  started  a  few  minutes  after  sun- 
rise. Our  course  was  a  winding  one,  to  ayoid  the  sand-drifts. 
The  Mexicans  had  informed  ua  that  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake, 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  wei^  too  salt  i6  use,  but  other 
information  led  us  to  think  the  intelligenee  waa  wrong.  We  ac* 
cordingly  tried  to  reach  it;  about  3,  p.  m.,  we  disengaged  oui^selyes 
from  th(  sand  and  went  due  (magnetic)  west,  oyer  an  immense 
level  of  clay  detritus,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  bowling  green.  ■ 

The  desert  was  almost  destitute  oi  vegetation,  now  and  thett'^n 
^hedra,  Oenothera,  or  bunches  of  aristida  were  seen,  and  occa- 
monally  the  level  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  obione  canescens, 
and  a  low  bush  with  small  oval  plaited  leaves,  unknown. 

The  heavy  sand  had  proved  too  much  for  many  horses  and  some 
mules,  and  all  the  efforts  of  their  drivers  could  bring  them  no  far- 
ther than  the  middle  of  this  dreary  desert.  About  8  o'clock,  as 
we  approached  the  lake,  the  stench  of  dead  animals  confirmed  the 
reports  of  the  Mexicans,  and  put  to  flight  all  hopes  of  our  being 
able  to  use  the  water. 

The  basin  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  I  cpuld  judge  at  night,  i^.about 
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three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  The  water  had 
receded  to  a  pool^  diminished  to  one-half  its  size,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  through  a  thick  soapy  quagmire.  It  was  wholly  unfit  for 
man  or  brate,  and  we  studiously  kept  the  latter  from  it|  thinking 
that  the  use  of  it  would  but  aggravate  their  thirst. 

One  or  two  of  the  men  came  in  late  and,  rushing  to  the  lake, 
threw  themselves  down  and  look  many  swallows  before  discovering 
their  mistake;  but  the  effect  was  not  injurious  except  that  it  in- 
crease^  their  thifrst. 

At  the  point  where  we  left  the  sand,  sketches  were  taken  of  the 
objects  by  which  our  pilot  wended  his  way;  these  may  serve  to 
guide  future  travellers.  From  this  point  the  traveller  may  go  di- 
rectly to  the  gap  exhibited  in  the  sketch,  nearly  magnetic  west| 
through  which  the  trail  passes. 

A  few  mezquite  trees  and  a  chenopodiaceous  shrub  bordered  the 
lake,  and  on  these  our  mules  munched  till  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
freshed themselves,  when  the  call  to  saddle  was  sounded,  and  we 

f roped  silently  our  way  in  the  dark.   The  stnutest  animals  now 
egan  to  stagger,  and  when  day  dawned,  pcarcely  a  man  was  seen 
mounted. 

With  the  sun  rpse  a  heavy  fog  from  the  southwest,  no  doubt 
from  the  gulf,  and  sweeping  towards  us,  enreloped  us  for  two  or 
three  hours,  wetting  our  blankets  and  giving  relief  to  the  animals.  • 
Before  it  had  dispersed  we  came  to  a  patch  of  sun-burned  grass. 

When  the  fog  had  entirely  dispersed  we  found  ourselves  entering 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  had  been  before  us  for  four  days. 
The  plain  was  crossed,  but  we  had  not  yet  found  water.  The  first 
valley  we  reached  was  dry,  and  it  was  not  till  12  o'clock,  m.,  that 
we  struck  the  Cariso  (cane)  creek,  within  half  a  mile  of  one  of 
its  sources,  and  although  so  close  to  the  source,  the  sands  had  al- 
ready absorbed  much  of  its  w^ter,  and  left  but  little  running.  A. 
mile  or  two  below,  the  creek  entirely,  disappears. 

We  halted,  having  made  fifty-four  miles  in  the  two  days,  at  the 
source,  a  magnificent  spring,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  medicinal  in  its  properties. 
No  vessel  could  be  procured  to  bring  home  some  of  the  water  for 
analysis,  but  I  scraped  a  handful  of  the  salt  which  had  effloresced 
to  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground,  and  Professor  Frazer  finds  it 
to  contain  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  spring  consisted  of  a  series  of  smaller  springs  or  veins, 
▼arying  in  temperature  from  68°  to  lb°.  This  variation,  however, 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  different- exposures  of  the  fountains  in 
which  the  thermometer  was  immersed.  The  growth  was  cane,  rush, 
and  a  coarse  grass,  such  as  is  found  on  the  marshes  near  the  sen 
•hore. 

The  desert  oyer  which  we  had  passed,  ninety  miles  from  wnter 
to  water,  is  an  immense  triangular  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Colorado,  on  the  west  by  the  CordillerM  of  California,  the 
coast  chain  of  mountains  which  now  eneircles  iis,  extending  from 
the  Sacramento  river  to  the  southern  eztremi^  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia,.      pn  the  aortheest  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  contiBuatioa  of 
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the  same  spar  noted  on  the  22d  as  running  southeast  and^north west. 
It  is  chiefly  covered  with  floating  sand,  the  surface  of  which  in 
various  places,  is  white  with  ditninutive  spinelas,  and  every  where 
over  the  whole  surface  is  found  the  large  and  soft  muscle  shell. 

I  have   noted  the   only  two  patches  of  grass  found  during  the 

jornada."  There  were  scattered,  at  wide  intervals,  the  palaloxia 
liriearis,  atriplex,  encelia  farinosa,  daleas,  euphorbias,  and  a  simsia^ 
described  by  Dr.  Torrey  as  a  new  species  without  rays. 

The  southern  termination  of  this  desert  is  bounds!  by  the  Tecat6 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  Colorado;  but  its  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries  are  undefined,  and  I  should  suppose  from  the  accounts 
of  trappers,  and  others,  who  have  attempted  the  passage  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Gila  by  a  more  northern  route,  that  it  extends  many 
days'  travel  beyond  'the  chain  of  barren  mountains  which  bound 
the  horizon  in  that  direction. 

The  portal  to  the  mountains  thro  ugh  which  we  passed,  was  formed 
by  immense  buttes  of  yellow  clay  and  sand,  with  large  flakes  of 
mica  and  seams  of  gypsum.  Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  and 
desolate  in  appearance.  The  gypsum  had  given  some  consistency 
to  Ihe  sand  buttes  which  were  washed  into  fantastic  figures.  One 
ridge  formed  apparently  a  complete  circle^  givins  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crater;  and  although  some  miles  to  the  left,  I  should 
have  gone  to  visit  it,  supposing  it  to  be  ft  crsiter,  but  my  mule  was 
sinking  with  thirst,  and  water  was  yet  at  some  distance.  Many 
animals  were  left  on  the  road  to  die  of  thirst  and  hunger,  in  spite 
of  the  generous  efforts  of  the  men  to  bring  them  to  the  spring. 
More  than  one  was  brought  up,  by  on  e  man  tugging  at  the  halter  and 
another  pushing  up  the  brute,  by  placing  his  shoulder  against  its 
buttocks.  Our  most  serious  loss,  perhaps,  was  that  of  one  or  two 
fat  mares  and  colts  brought  with  us  for  food;  for  before  leaving 
camp,  Major  Swords  found  in  a  concealed  place  one  of  the  best 
pack  mules  slaughterecl ,  and  the  choice  bits  cut  from  his  shoulders 
and  flanks,  stealthily  done  by  some  mess  less  providint  than  others. 

I  observed  at  ni^^ht  for  time  and  latitude;  for  longitude  by  meas- 
uring 18  distances  between  the  <i  and  altjiebaran,  and  the  i  and 
fomaihaut.  « 

Latitude  32*  «2'  83".    Longitude  116°  06'  09". 

November  29. — The  grass  at  the  spring  was  anything  but  desir- 
able for  our  horses,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  ration  left  for  the 
men.  This  last  consideration  would  ^t  prevent  our  giving  the 
liorses  n  day's  rest  wherever  ^rass  could  be  found.  We  followed 
the  dry  sandy  bed  of  the  Cariso  nearly  all  day,  at  a  sntiPs  pucei 
and  nt  length  reached  the  little  pools''  where  the  grass  was  luz; 
nriant  but  very  salt.  The  water  strongly  resembled  that  at  the 
bead  of  the  Cariso  creek,  and  the  earth,  which  was  very  tremulous 
for  many  acres  about  the  pools,  was  covered  with  salt. 

This  valley  is  at  no  point -more  than  half  a  mile  widOf  and^  on 
each  side  are  mountains  of  grey  granite  and  pure  quartz,  rising  • 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  it. 

A  few  miles  from  the  apring  called  Ojo  Grahde,  at  the  head  of 
the  creek,  sareral  scattered  iwjectswere  seen  projected  against  the 
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clififs,  hailed  by  the  Florida  campaigners,  some  of  whom  were  along, 
as  old  friends.  They  were  cabbage  trees,  and  marked  the  locale  of 
a  spring  and  a  small  patch  of  grasa.  We  found  also  to-day,  in  full 
•  bloom,  the  bronnia  spinosa,  a  rare  and  beautiful  plant;  the  plan- 
taeo,  new  to  our  flora;  a  new  species  of  eriogonum,  very  remark- 
able for  its  extremely  numerous  long  ludr-like  fruit  stalks  and  mi- 
nute flowers. 

We  rode  for  miles  through  thickets  of  the  centennial  plant| 
agave  Americana,  and  found  one  in  full  bloom.  The  sharp  tnorns 
terminating  every  leaf  of  this  plant)  were  a  great  annoyance  to  our 
dismounted  and  wearied  men  whose  legs  were  now  almost  bare.  A 
number  of  these  plants  were  cut  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  body  o{ 
them  used  as  food.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  sand  deep; 
the  animals,  inflated  with  water  and  rushes,*  gave  way  by  scores; 
and,  although  we  advanced  only  sixteen  miles,  many  did  not  ar- 
rive at  camp  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  a  feast  day  for  the 
wolves,  which  followed  in  packs  close  on  our  track,  seizing  our  de- 
serted brutes  and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  howls  as  they 
battled  for  the  carcasses. 

The  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  pools  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
valley  surrounded  by  high  bleak  mountains  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  mountains  are  of  a  micaceous  granite  seamed  with  volcanic 
matter.  The  grass/^hich  is  coarse,  extends  for  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  valley. 

A  heavy  cloud  overhung  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  wind 
blew  a  hurricane  from  that  quarter^  yet  our  zenith  was  never  ob- 
scured, except  for  k  minute  at  a  time  by  a  fleeting  cloud  detached 
from  uie  great  bank.  A  horse  was  killed  for  food,  which  waa 
eaten  with  great  appetite,  and  all  of  it  consumed. 

Jfavemher  30.--Notwithstanding  the  water  was  saltish  and  in 
pools,  and  the  grass  unfavorable  to  the  horses,  yet  we  were  com- 
pelled to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  a  day  to  recruit.  The  day  and 
night  were  vei^  unpleasant,  from  the  hiffh  wind  which  came  over 
the  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  west.  The  ground,  too,  was  trem- 
ulous, and  my  observations  for  time,  by  which  I  hoped  to  obtain 
the  rate  of  my  chronometers,  were  not  such  as  I  could  desire. 

December  1.— We  ascended  the  valley,  now  destitute  of  both 

frass  and  water,  to  its  termination,  and  then  descended  to  the  deserted 
ndian  village  of  San  Felippe.  The  mountains  on  either  side  are 
lofty,  I  suppose  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  and  those  to  the 
west  encrusted  on  the  top  wfth  snow  and  icicles.  Our  camp  was 
in  a  long  field  of  grass,  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  throut^h 
which  a  warm  stream  flowed  and  drained  through  a  canon  to  the 
north,  abreast  of  the  village.  We  went  to  the  barren  hills  and 
collected  the  dry  sage  and  scrub  mezquite,  with  which  %ve  made  a 
feeble  fire.  The  larrea  Mexicana  grew  here  also,  but  it  is  unfit  for 
fuel. 

About  nine  miles  from  the  camp,  we  passed  the  summit  which  is 
said  to  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Pa^iific,  but  1  think  it  is  a  mistake.  The  pass  is 
much  below  the  peaks  on  either  side,  and  the  height  gives  no  indi- 
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cation  of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  and,  indeed,  the  barometric 
reading  was  but  an  indifferent  index  of  the  height  of  the  pass,  as 
the  day  was  stormy.  We  are  still  to  look  for  the  glowing  pictures 
drawn  of  California.  As  yet,  barrenness  and  desolation  hold  their 
reign.  We  longed  to  stumble  upon  the  rancherias,  with  their  flocks 
of  fat  sheep  and  cattle.  Meat  of  horses,  may  be  very  palatable 
when  fat,  but  ours  are  poor  and  tough,  and  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  the 
crayings  of  hunger  with  such  indifferent  food. 

Early  in  the  day's  march,  we  met  two  Indians,  a  man  and  wo- 
man^ they  could  give  us  no  information  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
western  side  of  Uie  moonlftiiis.  They  continued  on  with  the  ut- 
most indifference)  exhibiting  no  signs  of  ter  or  nstq|iishment  at  this 
'sudden  apparition  of  ragged  blue-costs.  They  had  fine  athletic 
figures,  bnt  were  prematurely  wrinkled  from  poverty  and  exposure 
to  cold. 

J>eccmhfr  8iisidd.*— We  commenced  to  ascend  another  ^Mivide," 
mnd  as  we  approached  the  summit  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it 
was  covered  with  timber  and  1  ong  grass.  On  both  sides,  the  ever* 
green  oak  grew  luxuriantly,  and|for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the 
states,  we  saw  what  would  even  there  be  called  large  trees. 
Emerging  from  these^  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  waving  with  yellow  j^rass,  where  we  expect- 
ed to  find  the  rancherhi  owned  by  an  American  named  Warner. 

As  we  passed,  crows  and  wolves  were  seen  in  numbers. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  the  nopth  covered 
with-  mezquite,  estafiat,  &c.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painful; 
we  thought  Warner's  rancheria  never  would  open  on  our  eager 
sight,  when  suddenly  it  burst  upon  our  view  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
W  e  were  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  soon  were  seen  horsemen  at 
full  speed  leading  off  cattle  and  horses  to  the  mountains.  We 
quickened  our  pace  to  arrest  this  proceeding.  The  rancheria  was  * 
in  charge  of  a  young  fellow  from  New  Hampshire,  namedMarshall. 
We  ascertained  from  him,  that  his  employer  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Americans  in  San*  Diego,  that  the  Mexicans  were  still  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  country  except  that  port^  San  Francisco,  and 
Monterey;  that  we  were  near  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  stronghold, 
wkence  ne  drew  his  supplies  of  men,  cattle  and  horses,  and  that 
we  were  now  in  possession  of  the  great  pass  to  Senora,  by  which 
he  expected  to  retreat|  if  defeated^  to  send  his  prisoners  if  success- 
fuU  and  to  coqimmunicate  with  Mexico. 

To  appease  hunger,  however,  was  the  first  consideration.  .  Seven 
of  my  men  eat,  at  one  single  meal,  a  fat  full  grown  sheep.  Our 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  road  to  the  Pueblo,  leading  a  littU  north 
of  west.  To  the  south,  down  thevaUey  of  the  Aqua  Caliente,  lay 
the  road  to  San  Diego.  Above  us  was  Mr.  Warner's  backwoods, 
American  looking  house,  built  of  adobe  and  covered  with  a  thatched 
roof.  Around,  were  the  thatched  huts  of  the  more  than  half  naked 
Indians,  who  are  held  in  a  sort  of  serfdom  by  the  master  of  the 
rancheria.  I  visited  one  or  two  of  these  huts,  and  found  the  in- 
mates living  in  great  poverty.  The  thermometer  was  at  30^^ they 
had  no  &res>  and  no  coverings  but  sheepskins.    They  told  me,  (hat 
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when  they  were  under  the  charge  of  the  missions  they  were  all 
comfortable  and  happy ,  but  since  the  jEjood  priests  had  been  removed, 
and  the  missions  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
they  had  been  ill  treated.  This  change  took  place  in  1836,  and 
many  of  the  missions  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  and  their  con- 
nexions, who  had  efffcted  the  change. 

Near  the  house  is  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Calien  +  e,  a  macfnificent 
hot  spring,  of  the  temperature  of  137^  Fahrenheit,  discharging  f  rom 
the  fissure  of  a  granite  rock  a  large  volume  of  water,  which,  for  a 
long  distance  down,  charges  the  air  with  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Above  it,  and  draining  down  the  same  valley,  is  a  cold 
sprinjg  of  the  tgmperatare  of  45°,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  me- 
ohftnioal  instrument,  the  cold  and  warm  water  may  be  commioglcd 
to  tttit  the  temperatttre  of  the  bather. 

The  Indians  have  made  pools  for  bathing.  They  hnddle  aronnd 
the  basin  of  the  spring  to  catch  the  genial  warmth  of  itsyaporsi  and 
in  cold  nights  immerse  themselres  m  the  pools  to  keep  warm.  A 
day  will  come)  no  doubt|  ^when  the  inTal'id  and  pleasure  seeking 
portion  of  the  white  raeci  will  assemble  here  to  drink  and  bathe  in 
these  waters,  ramble  over  tHe  hills' which  sarround  it  on  all  sideS| 
and  sit  under  the  shade  of  the  great  Utc  oaks  that  gfow  in  the 
▼alley. 

Our  information  in  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  California 
was  yet  veiy  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Marshall  spoke  of  a 
Mr.  Stokes,  an  Englishman,  who  lived  fifteen  miles  d  slant,  on  the 
road  to  San  Diego.  The  general  at  once  despatched  Marshall  to 
him,  and  in  three  hours  he  appeared  in  our  camp,  presenting  a  very 
singular  and  striking  appearance.  His  dress  was  a  black  velvet 
English  hunting  coat,  a  pair  of  black  velret  trowsers,  cut  off  at  the 
knee  and  open  on  the  outside  to  the  hip,  beneath  which  were 
*  drawers  of  spotless  white;  his  leggins  were  of  black  buck-skin,  and 
his  heels' armed  with  spurs  six  inches  long.  Above  the  whole 
bloomed  the  broad  merry  face  of  Mr.  Stokes,  the  Englishman.  He 
was  very  frank,  proclaimed  himself  a  neutral,  but  gave  us  all  the 
information  he  possessed;  which  wa^,  that  Commodore  Stockton 
was  in  possession  of  San  Diego,  and  that  all  the  country  between 
that  place  and  Santa  Barbara  was  in  possession  of  the  country 
people."  He  confirmed  all  that  Marshall  had  said,  and  stated  he 
was  going  to  San  Diego  the  next  morning.  The  general  gaTC  htm 
a  letter  for  that  place. 

I  made  obserrations  at  night  for  time  and  latitadci  but  the  ij^TB^f 
clouds,  and  the  trembling  ground  on  which  we  were  encampedi 
made  it  a  delicate  operation. 

Information  was  receired  on  the  8d,  that  fifteen  miles  distant,  on 
the  road  to  the  Pueblo,  a  band  of  horses  and  mules  were  catched| 
belonging  to  General  Flores  and  others.  Tired  as  our  people  werei 
nightfall  found  twenty- five  of  them  in  the  saddle,  with  fresh  horses, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Davidson,  accompanied  by  Carson, 
on  their  way  in  pursuit  of  the  cache.  Davidson  was  successful,  and 
returned  with  the  horses  on  the  3dj  about  meridian;  but  the  aaimals| 
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Hk«  those  we  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  GilB|  were  mostly  un* 
brokeO)  and  not  of  much  service. 

My  observations  give  for  the  latitude  of  our  camp  of  this  datei 
which  was  on  the  meadow  to  the  south  of  the  rancheria,  33**  16'  67". 

We  remained  in  camp  on  the  3d  to  rest. 

December  4.-*— The  morning  was  murky)  and  we  did  not  start  till 
9  o'clock,  about  which  time  it  commenced  to  rain  heayilyi  and  the 
mim  lasted  all  day.  Our  route  was  chiefly  through  narrow  valleys 
overtopped  by  high  bills  of  some  fertility,  covered  with  oaks.  We 
were  now  in  the  region  of  rains,  and  the  vegetation,  though  not 
luxuriant,  was  very  much  changed,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  fall  to 
get  the  flowers  or  fruits  to  determine  the  plants. 

Our  camp  was  pitched,  after  marching  13J  miles,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Isabel,  near  the  rancheria  of  Mr.  StokeS|  formerly  the  mis- 
sion of  Saint  Isabel. 

Mr.  S.  had  gone,  but  he  left  his  keys  with  a  man  whom  the  Span- 
iards called  Signer  Beel,  with  directions  to  entertain  us.  The  Sig- 
ner was  a  deserter  from  an  English  merchant-man,  and  had  lived 
in  the  neighboring  mountains  some  ten  years;  during  this  time  he 
had  acquired  a  little  property,  and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish,  but 
the  sailor  was  visible  in  all  his  acts.  Before  night  Mr.  Beel  had 
made  good  use  of  his  keys,  and  shone  in  his  true  colors  as  sailor 
Bill. 

We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  looked  forward  with  some 
plemaure  to  the  idea  of  oi^ce  more  enterine  a  house,  with  a  blazing 
fire  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  In  the  last  two  items  we  were 
entirely  satisned,  but  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  no  fire,  the  only 
«himney  about  the  rancheria  being  in  the  kitchen. 

The  dragoons  took  the  dinner  intended  for  the  officers,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  stand,  cracking  Our  heels  in  the  cold  damp  chapel, 
now  converted  into  a  hall,  for  two  hours,  before  the  Signor,  or 
rather  Sailor  Bill,  could  cook  another  dinner.  * 

The  appearance  of  desolation  which  the  rancheria  presents  is 
little  calculated  to  impress  us  with  favorable  notions  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  this  part  of  California.  The  land  in  the  nar- 
row valleys  is  good,  but  surrounded  every  where  by  high  barren 
mountains,  and  where  the  land  is  good,  the  seasons  are  too  dry  for 
men  to  attempt  cultivation  without  facilities  for  irrigation. 

December  6. — A  cold  rainy  day,  and  the  naked  Indians  of  the 
rancheria  gathered  around  our  fires.  We  marched  from  the  ran- 
cheria of  San  Isabel  to  that  of  Santa  Maria.  On  the  way  we  met 
Capt.  G'llespie,  Lieut.  Beale,  and  Midshipman  Duncan  of  the  navy, 
with  a  party  of  thirty-five  men,  sent  from  San  Diego  with  a  de- 
spatch to  Gen.  Kearny.  We  arrived  at  the  rancheria  after  dark, 
where  we  heard  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  nine  miles  distant,  and 
not  finding  any  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  pushed  on  and  en- 
camped in  a  cafioD  two  miles  below..  It  was  long  after  night  when 
we  halted,  and  though  there  may  have  been  plenty  of  grass,  we 
could  not  find  H.  Besfdes  the  rain,  a  heavy  fog  obscured  the  land** 
f  cape,  and  little  could  ht  seen  of  the  country  during  the  day's  jour- 
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nejiag;  what  we  did  seei  howeveri  did  not  impress  ns  fayorably  ts 

to  its  fertility. 

Although  this  was  the  rainy  season,  no  flowing  streams  were 
crossed  after  leaving  the  San  Isabel,  and  the  ground  was  destitute 
of  grass.  Our  camp  was  in  a  valley,  overgrown  with  large  oak 
trees  and  other  shrubbery^  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  their 
character. 

A  party  under  Lieut.  Hammond  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my, reported  to  be  near  at  hand.  By  some  accident  the  party  was 
discovered,  and  the  enemy  placed  on  the  qui  viva*  We  were  now 
on  the  main  road  to  San  JJiego,  all  the  "by-ways"  being  in  our 
rear,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  force  a  passage.  About  2  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  call  to  horse  was 
soun4ed. 

December  6. — We  marched  nine  miles  before  day-break  over  a 
hilly  country,  leaying  our  packs  to  come  on  in  the  rear.  The  ge- 
neral inyited  Mr.  Warner  and  myself  to  ride  with  him^  and  taking 
four  of  my  party,  I  left  Messrs.  Bestor  and  Stanly  with  the  restj 
six  in  nnmber^  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  and  look  after  the  in- 
struments and  notes. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  not  known  to 
nS|  his  fires  shone  brightly.  The  general  and  bis  party  were  in  ad- 
yance,  preceded  onlyliy  the  adyanced'  guard  of  twelye  men  under 
Captain  Johnston.  He  ordered  a  trot,  then  a  charge,  and  soon  we 
found  ourselyes  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  a  largely 
superior  force. 

For  an  account  of  this  engagement,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  official  report  of  the  general,  which  has  been  published.  The 
subjoined  topographical  sketch  will  show  the  first  and  second  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  anil  his  final  rout.  As  day  dawned,  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  we  commenced  collecting  our  dead  and  wounded. 
We  found  18  of  our.o£eers  and  men  were  killed  on  the  held,  and 
13  wounded. 

Amongst  the  killed  were  Captains  Moore  and  Johnston,  and 
Lieutenant  Hammond  of  the  1st  dragoons. 

The  general,  Capt.  Gillespie,  Capt.  Gibson,  Lieut.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Robideau  badly  wounded. 

A  large  body  of  horsemen  were  seen  in  our  rear,  and  fears  were 
entertained  lest  Major  Swords  and  the  baggage  should  fall  into 
their  hands.    The  general  directed  me  to  take  a  party  of  men  and 

S>  back  for  Major  Swords  and  his  party.  We  met  at  the  foot  of 
e  first  hill|  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  position.  Return- 
ing, I  scoured  the  yillage  to  look  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  The 
first  obiect  which  met  my  e^  e  was  the  manly  figure  of  Capt  John- 
ston. He  was  perfectly  lifelessi  a  ball  haying  passed  directly 
.through  the  centre  of  his  head.  . 

The  work  of  plundering  the  dead  had  already  commenced;  his 
watch  was  gone,  nothing  bein^  left  of  it  but  a  fragment  of  the^old 
chain  by  which  it  was  suspended  from  his  neck.  By  my  directions 
Sergeant  Falls  and  four  men  took  charge  of  the  body  and  carried 
it  into  camp.   Captain  Johnston  and  one  dragoon  were  the  only 
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persons  either  killed  or  wounded  on  our  side  in  the  fight  by  fire- 
arms. 

Information  was  receired  that  the  dead,  no  matter  where  haried, 
would  be  datt  up  to  rob  the  bodies  of  their  clothesi  and  orders  were 
given  to  pack  them  on  mules,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them 
to  San  DiegO|  but  it  was  found  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  strong  animals  left  to  eonrey  both  the  dead  and  the 
woundedi  and  directions  were  giren  therefore  to  inter  them  at 
night  as  secretly  as  possible. 

-When  night  closed  in,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  under 
a  willow  to  the  east  of  our  camp,  with  no  other  accompaniment 
than  the  howling  of  myriads  of  wolves  attracted  by  the  smell. 
Thus  were  put  to  rest  totrether,  and  forever,  a  band  of  brave  and 
heroic  men.  The  long  march  of  2,000  miles  had  brought  our  little 
command,  both  officers  and  men,  to  know  each  other  well.  Com- 
munity of  hardships,  dangers,  and  privations,  had  produced  rela- 
tions of  mutual  regard  which  caused  their  loss  to  sink  deeply  in 
our  memories. 

The  general's  wounds  were  so  serious,  that  during  the  day  Cap- 
tain Turner  assumed  command  and  directed  operations.  There  was 
but  one  surgeon  in  our  party,  Dr.  GriflTin,  and  notwithstanding  his. 
great  skill  and  assiduty,  he  did  not  finish  dressing  the  wounded  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  nor  were  the  ambulances  for  their  transport- 
ation completed.  Thia^  with  the  desire  to  bury  our  dead  under 
coTer  of  night,  caused  the  forward  movement- to  be  postponed  till 
morning.  • 

Oar  proTisions  were  ezliausted|  our  horses  dead|  our  mules  on  • 
their  last  legs,  and  our  men,  now  reduced  to  one  third  of  their 
number,  were  ragged,  worn  down  by  fatieue,  and  emiciated.  The- 
oiBcers  of  Captain  Gillespie's  party  said  there  were  wheel  carriages 
at  San  Diego,  39  miles  distant,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  there 
for  the  means  of  conveying  our  wounded.  Early  in  the  day, 
Godey,  with  a  few  picked  men,  was  on  his  way  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  that  place. 

Our  position  was  defensible,  but  the  ground,  covered  with  rocks 
and  cacti,  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  smooth  place  to  rest,  even  for 
the  wounded.  The  night  was  cold  and  damp,  and  notwithstanding 
our  excessive  fatigues  of  the  day  and  night  previous,  sleep  was  im- 
possible. 

December  7. — Day  dawned  on  the  most  tattered  and  iH-fed  de- 
tachment of  men  that  ever  the  United  States  mustered  under  her 
colors.  The  enemy's  pickets  and  a  portion  of  his  force  were  seen 
in  front.  The  sick,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Griffin, 
were  doing  well,  and  the  general  enabled  to  mount  his  horse. 
The  order  to  march  was  given,  and  we  moved  off  to  offer  the  enemy 
battle,  accompanied  by  our  wounded,  and  the  whole  of  our  packs. 
The  ambulances  grated  en  the  ffround,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  were  very  distressing.  We  had  made  for  them  the  most 
comfortable  conveyance  we  could,  and  such  as  it  was,  we  were  in* 
debted  principally  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  three  remaining  menu* 
ttin  men  of  the  p«rty,  Peterson,  LoDdeuu,  and  Porrot.  The  fourthi 
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the  brave  Francois  M6nard,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  fight  of  the  day 
before.  The  general  resumed  the  command,  placing  Captain  Tur- 
ner, of  the  dragoons,  in  command  of  the  remnant,  of  dtagoons^ 
which  were  consolidated  into  one  company. 

Arranp^iHg  our  wounded  and  the  packs  in  the  centre,  we  marched 
towards  San  Diego  in  the  direction  of  the  San  Barnardo  rancheria, 
taking  the  right  hand  road  over  the  hills,  and  having  the  river  San 
Barnardo  to  the  left.  The  enemy  retired  as  we  advanced.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  San  Barnardo,  we  watered  our  horses 
and  killed  chickens  for  the  sick.  The  rancheria  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Snooks,  an  Englishman  $  it  was  deserted  except  hy  a  few 
Indians. 

.  Finding  no  grass  about  the  rancheria,  we  moved  on  towards  the 
bed  of  the  riveri  driving  many  cattle  before  us.  We  had  scarcelj 
left  the  house  and  proceeded  more  than  a  mile,  when  a  cloud  of 
cavalry  debouched  from  the  hills  in  our  rear,  and  a  portion  of  them 
dashed  at  full  speed  to  occupy  a  hill  by  which  we  must  pass,  while 
the  remainder  threatened  our  rear.  Thirty  or  forty  of  them  got 
possession  of  the  hill,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them  from  it. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  small  party  of  six  or  eight, upon  whom 
the  Californians  discharged  their  fire;  and  strange  to  say,  not  one 
of  our  men  fell.  *  The  capture  of  the  hill  was  then  but  the  work  of 
a  moment,  and  when  we  reached  the  crest,  the  Californians  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  were  in  full  flight.  We  did  not  lose  a 
man  in  the  skirmish,  but  they  had  several  badly  wounded.  By 
this  movement  we  lost  our  cattle,  and  were  convinced  that  if  we 
attempted  any  further  progress  with  the  ambulances  we  must  lose 
our  sick  ami  our  packs.  It  was  impossible  to  move  in  the  open 
field  with  these  incumbrances,  a  ainst  an  enemy  more  than  twice 
our  numbers,  and  all  superbly  mounted.  The  general,  tht  rtfore, 
determined  to  halt,  for  the  night  to  have  the  wouuds  of  the  sick  re* 
dressed,  and  then  to  cut  our  way  to  San  Diego. 

December  8.*-We  bored  holes  for  water,  and  killed  the  fattest 
of  our  mules  for  meat.  In  the  morning  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
into  our  camp,  informing  us  that  Andreas  Pico,  the  commander  of 
the  Mexican  forces,  had  iust  captured  four  Americans,  and  wished 
to  exchange  them  Ibr  a  like  number  of  Californians  We  had  but 
one  to  exchaAKe,  and  with  this  fellow  I  was  sent  to  meet  Andreas 
Pico,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  gentlemanly  looking,  and  rather  hand- 
aome-  nan. 

The  conversation  waa  short;  for  I  saw  the  man  he  wished  to  ex- 
change was  Burgess,  one  of  those  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
tp  San  Diego,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  know  the  result  of 
]|is  misuon*  Taking  rather  a  contemptuous  leave  of  his  late  cap- 
tors, he  informed  us  of  the  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  Qodey  at 
^n  Diego.  He  also  stated  that  when  captured,  bis  part),  consist- 
ing of  himself  and  two  others,  on  their  return  from  San  Diego,  had 
previously  "  cached"  their  letters  under  a  tree,  which  he  pointed 
out;  but  on  subsequent  examination,  we  found  the  letters  had  been 
abstracted. 

Our  wounded  were  still  in  no  condition  to  move;  to  have  at- 
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tempted  to  transport  tkeni*  would  hare  required  one  half  of  our 
fighting  force,  aad  it  waa  decided  moat  expedient  to  wait  until  they 
could  be  carried  on  horaeliack.  At  night,  Lieutenant  Beale^  of  the 
navy,  Mr.  Caraon,  and  an  Indiaui  ToUmteered  to  go  to  San  Diego, 
S9  miles  diatant— ^n  expedition  of  some  peril,  as  the  enemy  now 
oocupied  aU  the  paasea'to  that  town.  , 

The  observations  made  to-night  give,  for  the  latitude  of  thia 
e^mpj  33°  03'  42",  and  the  longitude  111''  03'  29". 

Don  Antonio  Robideaux,  a  thin  man  of  fifty-five  yeara,  alept  next 
to  me.  The  loss  of  blood  from  his  wounds,  added  to  the  coldnesa 
of  the  night,  28"^  Fahrenheit^  made  me  think  he  would  never  see  day- 
light, but  I  was  mistaken.  He  woke  me  to  ask  if  I  did  not  smell 
coffee,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a  cup  of  that  beverage  would 
save  his  life,  and  that  nothing  else  would.  Not  knowing  th^rehad 
been  any  coffee  in  camp  for  many  days,  I  supposed  a  dream  had 
carried  him  back  to  the  cales  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and 
it  was  with  some  surprise  I  found  my  cook  heating  a  cup  of  coffee 
over  a  small  fire  made  of  wild  sage.  One  of  the  most  agreeable 
little  offices  performed  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  in  the  cook's,  to 
whom  the  coffee  belonged,  was,  to  pour  this  precious  draught  into 
the  waning  body  of  our  friend  Robideaux.  His  warmth  returned, 
and  with  it  hopes  of  life.  In  gratitude  he  gave  me,  what  was 
then  a  great  rarity,  the  half  of  a  cake  made  of  brown  flour,  almost 
black  with  dirt^  and  which  had,  for  greater  aecurity,  been  hidden 
in  the  ^d^hV  dl  hta  Mexican  aerTant^a  man  who  scorned  ablutions. 
I  eat  fliir#5^^  half  without  inapcctioui  when,  on  breaking  a  piece, 
the  bodies  dip  scTeral  of  the  most  loathesome  insects  were  expoaed 
to  my  view.  My  hunger,  however,  oYercame  my  fastidiousness) 
and  the  morceau  did  not  appear  particularly  disgusting  till  after 
our  arrival  at  San  Diego,  when  aeyeral  hearty  meals  had. taken  off 
the  keenneSB  of  my  appetite,  and  suffered  my  taste  to  he  more  del- 
icate. 

Last  night  the  brave  Sergeant  ^ox  died  of  hia  wounds,  and  waa 
buried  to-day  deep  in  the  ground,  and  bovered  with  heavy  stones,  to 
present  the  wolves  from  tearing  him  up.  This  waa  a  gallant  felloW| 
who  had,  juat  before  leaving  Fort  Leavenworth,  married  a  pretty 

wife. 

December  10. — The  enemy  attacked  our  camp,  driving  before 
them  a  band  of  wild  horses,  with  which  they  hoped  to  produce  a 
stampede.  Our  men  behaved  with  admirable  coolness,  turning  off 
the  wild  animals  dexterously.  Two  or  three  of  the  fattest  were 
killed  in  the  charge,  and  formed,  in  the  shape  of  a  gravy-soup,  an 
agreeable  substitute  for  the  poor  steaks  of  our  worn  down  brutei| 
on  which  we  had  been,  feeding  for  a  number  of  days. 

Doctor  Griffin  gave  the  welcome  information  that  all  the  sick, 
hut  two,  were  able  to  get  in  the  saddle,  and  orders  were  given  to 
march  t^e  next  morning. 

There  was  little  expectation  that  Carson  and  Lieutenant  Beale 
would  succeed  in  reaching  San  Diego;  the  hiding  place  pointed 
out  by  Burgesa  waa  examined,  and  the  letters  from  San  Diego  wens 
not  found. 
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We  were  all  reposing  quietly,  but  iiot*8leepliig,  waiting  for  tke 
break  of  day^-whea  we  were  to  go  down  and  give  tbe  enemy  an- 
other defeat.  One  of  the  men,  in  the  part' of  the  camp  assigned  to 
my  defenoei  reported  that  he  heard  a  man  speaking  in  English.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  tramp  of  a  colamni  followed  by  the 
hail  of  the  sentinel.  -It  was  a  detachment  of  100  tars  and  80  ma- 
rines under  Lieutenant  Gray,  sent  to  meet  us  by  Conynodore  Stock- 
ton, from  whom  we  learned  that  Lieutenant  Beale,  Carson,  and  the 
Indian^  had  arrived  safely  in  San  Diego.  The  detachment  left  San 
Diego  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  cached  themselves  during  the  day 
of  the  10th,  and  joined  u*s  on  the  night  of  that  day.  These  gallant 
fellows  busied  themselves  till  day  distributing  their  provisions  and 
clothes  to  our  naked  and  hungry  people. 

December  11. — The  junction  of  our  forces  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  sun  rose,  but  a  small  squadron 
of  horse  was  to  be  seen  at  Stokes's  rancheria.  They  had  tied  pre- 
cipitately, leaving  most  of  the  cattle  behind  them,  for  which  we 
had  been  contending  for  the  last  three  days.  None  of  our  men 
were  mounted — theirs  were  all  mounted;  and  why  they  should  have 
left  their  stock  is  inconceivable.  It  was  certainly  not  incompati- 
ble with  their  safety  to  have  carried  them  all  away.  The  only  way 
of  accounting  for  it,  is,  by  supposing  our  night  attack  had  filled 
them  with  the  unnecessary  fear  of  being  surprised.  We  drove  the 
cattle  before  us. 

Our  march  was  in  close  order,  over  a  road  leading  through  a 
rolling  country  of  light  black  soil|  destitute  of  treesi  and  without 
water,  covered  with  oats  indigenuous  to  the  soil,  now  fallen  to  de- 
cay. The  grass  in  protected  places  was  sprouting,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  afford  grazing  to  our  stock.  After  marching 
twelve  miles  we  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of  Signor  Alvarado,  a 
person  who  was  in  the  fight  against  us.  The  women  and  children 
had  fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving  plenty  of  turkies,  chickens,  goats 
and  sheep  behind;  also  two  casks  of  wine,  the  produce  of  the 
country.  The  havoc  committed  on  the  comestibles  was  immense; 
the  sheep  not  killed  were  driven  by  us  into  San  Diego.  The  owner 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  broken 

it. 

The  navy  took  a  prisoner  at  this  house  as  they  marched  to  meet 
us.  He  gave  us  much  information,  and  was  then  liberated.  He 
stated  that  Pico's  force  consisted  of  160  men,  100  of  which  \fere 
drawn  from  the  Pueblo,  and  the  balance  from  the  surrounding 
country.  We  subsequently  received  authentic  accounts  that  his 
number  was  180  men  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  that  100  additional 
men  were  sent  him  from  the  Pueblo,  who  reached  his  camp  on  the 

7th.  .  ' 

There  was  a  fine  spring  at  this  rancheria,  and  another  two  miles 

below  it. 

On  the  hill,  before  reaching  the  rancheriai  the  Pacific  opened  for 
the  first  time  to  our  riewi  the  sight  producing  strange  but  agreeable 
emotions.   One  of  the  mountain  men  who  had  neyer  seen  the  ocean 
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before,  opened  hk  arms  and  exclaimed:  Lord!  there  is  a  great 
piairie  without  a  tree." 

Dtctmhtr  12.— rWe  followed  the  Solidad  through  a  deep  fertile 
Talley  in  the  shape  of  a  cross..  Here  we  ascended  to  the  left  a 
steep  hill  to  the  table  lands,  which,  keeping  for  a  few  miles^  we  de- 
scended into  a  waterless  Tall ey,  leading  into  False  bay  at  a  point 
distant  two  or  three  miles  from  San  Diego.  At  this  place  we  were 
in  yiew  of  the  fort  overlooking  the  town  of  ^an  Diego  and  the  bar- 
ren waste  which  surrounds  it. 

The  town  consists  of  a  few  adobe  houses,  two  or  three  of  which 
only  have  plank  floors.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  on 
a  sand  flat,  two  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  head  of  San  Diego 
bay  to  False  bay.  A  high  promontory  of  nearly  the  same  width, 
runs  into  the  sea  four  or  five  miles  and  is  connected  by  the 
flat  with  the  main  land.  The  road  to  the  hide  houses  leads  east- 
ward of  this  promontory,  and  abreast  of  them  the  frigate  Con- 
gress and  the  sloop  Portsmouth  are  at  anchor.  The  hide  houses  are 
a  collection  of  store  houses  where  the  hides  of  cattle  are  packed 
before  being  shipped^  this  article  forming  the  only  trade  of  the 
JittJe  town. 

The  bay  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  indenting  the  land  some  four 
or  five  miles,  easily  defended,  and  having  twenty  feet  of  water  at 
the  lowest  tide.  The  rise  is  said  to  be  five  feet,  making  the  great* 
est  water  twenty-five  feet.  ; 

Startding  on  the  hill  which  overlooks  .the  town,  and  looking  ta 
tke  nortbeast«I  saw  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  a  fine  large  building 
now  deserted.  The  Rio  San  Diego  runs,  under  ground  in  a  direct 
coursi;  from^^the  mission  to  the  towui.and  sweeping  around  the  hill| 
discl^arges  itself  into  the  bay.  Its  oriffinal  debouche  was  into 
False  bay,,  where,  meeting  the  waters  rolling  in  from  the  seaward, 
a  bar  was  formed  by  the  deposits  of  sand,  making  the  entrance  of 
False  bay  impracticable. 

Well  grounded  fears  are  entertained  that  the  immense  quantity  of 
sand  discharged  by  this  river  will  materially  injure,  if  it  does  not 
,Aestroy  the  harbor  of  San  Diego;  but  this  evil  could  be  arrested  at 
,a. slight  cost,  compared  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained.  At  present 
San  Diego  is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  harbors 
on  the  coast  from  Callao  to  Puget's  Sound,  with  a  single  exception, 
that  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  navy 
officers,  it  is  preferable  even  to  this.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
has  more  water,  but  that  of  San  Diego  has  a  more  uniform  climate, 
better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security  from  winds  in  any  direction. 
.  However,  the  commercial  metropolis  must  be  at  San  Francisco, 
owing  to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the  country  adjacent, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Sacramento  and  San  Joachim,  unless  indeed 
'  it  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  leading  by  the  route  of 
the  Gila  to  the  Del  Norte,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic.  ^''^  •  * 

The  rain^lTell  in  torrents  as  we  entered  the  town,  and  it  was  my 
singular  fate  here,  as  in  Santa  F^,  to  be  quartered  in  the  calaboose, 
^|^^)fl|jBMb]e  hut,  of  one  room,  some  40  +  30  feet  square.   A  huge 
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old  gun  was  mountetl  in  this  hovel,  looking  through  an  embrasure 
to  the  westward.  In  this  buildiug  I  was  told  that  I  could  stow  my 
party  and  my  instruments  safely. 

We  preferred  the  open  air  and  the  muddy  plaza,  saturated  with 
aU  sorts  of  filth,  to  this  wretcked  hole;  but  haying  no  alternattye, 
onr  chronometers  and  instruments  were  stowed  in  it  and  guarded 
by  the  indefatigable  Mi*.  Bestor.  I  went  oif  to  accept  from  the  bos- 
pitality  of  a  friend  the  first  bed  I  had  seen  in  many  months. 
About  midnight  there  was  one  of  those  false  alarms  which  eyer  and 
anon  disturbed  this  goodly  town.  Four  burly  fellows  rushed  to 
man  this  gun,  but  they  found  themselyes  unexpectedly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Bestor  und  two  or  three  of  my  party.  But  for  this  timely  re- 
sistance, my  whole  little  stock  of  chronometers,  barometer,  &c., 
would  haye  been  totally  destroyed.  In  the  morning,  through  the 
kind  exertions  of  my  friend,  Captain  Gillespie,  I  was  enabled  to 
get  a  house  with  two  rooms,  the  only  unoccupied  quarters  in  the 
town.  Foreseeing  employment  of  a  different  nature,  my  Utile 
party  occupied  themselves  busily  in  collecting  and  bringing  up 
;.the  notes  of  our  field-work. 

On  the  28th  December  I  received  notification  from  General 
Kearny  to  leave  my  party  in  San  Diego  and  report  to  him  for  duty, 
as  the  acting  adjutant  pjeneral  of  the  forces;  Captain  Turner,  his 
adjutant  general,  having  been  assigned  by  him  to  the  command  of 
the  remnant  of  the  company  of  the  1st  dragoons. 

Mr.  Warner  was  still  too  unwell,  from  the  wounds  receive  d  at 
San  Pasqualj  to  accompany  us,  or  to  commence  the  survey  of 
San  Diego  bay.  Wishing  to  have  a  secure  j)lace  to  deposite  my 
instruments,  notes,  &c.,  f  applied  to  Captain  Dupont  to  give  them 
a  place  on  board  the  Cyane.  He  granted  this  request,  and  kindly 
insisted  that  Mr.  Bestor  and  Mr.  Stanly  should  also  go  on  board, 
where  they  could  pursue  their  work  unmolested. 

I  shoulo  be  yery  unsrateful  if  I  did  not  here  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  Captain  Dupont,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  nayy  with 
whom  we  were  tnrown  in  contact,  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  the^  always  supplied  our  personal 
wants,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  rendered  assistance  in 
any  public  enterprise. 

My  work  as  topographical  engineer  maybe  considered  to  end  at 
this  place;  and  that  portion  of  the  map  embraced  between  San 
Piego  and  the  Pueblo  or  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles  is  compiled  from 
existing  maps,  with  slight  alterations  made  by  myself  from  a  yiew 
of  the  ground,  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 

The  coast  is  taken  from  old  Spanish  charts,  published  in  Madrid 
in  1825,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The  harbor  of 
San  Diego  has  been  surveyed  by  Captain,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of 
the  royal  navy,  whose  determination  of  the  longitude  of  the  spit  to 
the  south  of  Punta  Loma,  published  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,"  has  been  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  time  or  instruments  to 
enable  me  to  make  the  requisite  observations. 

The  longitude  of  the  same  point  by  Malispina  117^  17',  and  the 
chronometric  longitude  brought  by  myself  Uom  my  last  statioA 
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over  the  mountains,  where  lunar  distances  were  observed,  117°  14'; 
but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  take  the  results  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher| 
although  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  his  observations. 

Malispina's  observations  were  made  long  since,  and  the  results 
from  the  chronometers  brought  overland  by  me  are  liable  to  objec- 
tions: first,  from  the  imperfection  in  the  determination  of  my  inter- 
fnediate  stations  by  lunar  distances,  and,  next,  from  the  disturb- 
ances to  which  the  chronemeters  were  subjected  in  the  battle  of 
the  6tli  0eceml^r,  aad  the  skirmish  of  the  7th,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  last,  where  a  sudden  charge  was  made  in  an  open  plain 
OB^oiiT  baggage  by  the  enemy's  cSTalry. 

ThtflWiSor  WPS  originally  explored  by  Sebastian  Yiscnino  in  1603| 
af^eettlement  was  mdde  at  San  Diego  nntil  1769. 
'f  "Ttaisels  maj  ride  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  perfectly  Und-lockedy 
but  in  Tery  besvy  southerly  gales  some  inconyenience  majr  be  felt 
those  not  provided  with  good  ground  tackle,  from  the  immense 
volumes  of  kelp  driven  into  the  harbor.  . 

Th#kelp'(fucus  gigant^ns)  occupies  a  space  in  front  of  the  bar* 
bor  some  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide.  At  a  distance,  I 
took  the  kelp  for  a  low  island,  but  was  informed  of  my  error  by 
Captain  Schenck,  who  told  me  Tessels  were  forced  through  it  in  a 
stiff  breeze. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  December  we  marched  out  of  San 
Diego  with  the  following  force: 


Dragoons  ••• 

Sailors  acting  artillery . . 
Sailors  and  marines  act- 
ing infantry  

Volunteers  •  


Oapt. 
1 
1 

Lieut. 
1 
1 

8ergt. 
2 
2 

Corpi. 

4 

4  . 

Privatet. 
47 

39 

8 
3 

10 
3 

17 
6 

17 

345 
48 

Three  employes  of  the  topographical  engineers,  three  medical 
officers,  and  twenty-five  men,. Indians,  and  Caltfornians;  the  whole 
diTided  into  four  diTisioas  or  bnttalioas,  eommanded  respectively 
by  Captain  Tanieri '  Lieatennat  ReBAbaW|  Lietttensnt  Zielin^  and 
Captain  Oilltspie. 

Six  pieces  of  aiiillery,  of  Tarions  calibre,  got  up  with  ^reat  ex- 
ertion, under  tbe  orders  of  Commodore  Stockton,  by  Lieutenant 
Ttlghman  of  the  nayy,  acting  as  captain  of  artillery. 

A  wagon  train,  consisting  of  one  four-wheel  carriage  and  ten  oz 
'Carts,  ander  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Minor  of  the  navy.  The 
wagons  were  heavily  laden,  and  our  progress  was  slow  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  did  not  reach  the  Solidad^  the  first  watering  place,  till 
€  o'clock  «t  night. 

I  was  ordered  to  ride- forward  and  lay  out  a  defensive  camp, 
hoping  to  give  confidence  to  the  sailors,  many  of  whom  were  now, 
ibr  the  first  time,  transferred  to  a  new  element. 

We  soon  found  their  habits  of  discipline  aboard  ship  made  the 
transition  easy,  and  I  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Jack| 

l^ropcfly  iiandiedy  made  a  rsry  goo4  i<|f4«try  sQldier. 
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The  plan  of  the  camp  being  approved,  I  was  directed  to  make  it 
the  habitual  order  of  encampinflr  wherever  the  eoofigwatioit  of  the 
ground  would  admit.  The  pUn  wM  the  oatinral  one  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  night  attftoke  of  the  enemy,  wiiow««e  all  mouated. 
The  mode  in  which  thej  designed  to  make  theii  night  .attacks  was 
to  drive  into  onr  camp  a  manada  of  wild  mares^  and  then  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  confasion  they  might  create  to  deliver  a  charge. 

Deeemhtr  90.— We  encamped  at  the  raneheri%  «f  Alv^ar. 

Decemhtr  31. — ^We  encamped  at  the  San  Bernardo,  having  gone 
in  three  days  only  30  miles.  The  ground  passed  over  was  the  same 
as  that  described  in  the  last  two  days  of  our  manph  into  San  Diego. 

January  1.— To-day  we  obtained  some  fresh  oxen  and  a  few  fresh 
horses,  which  enabled  us  to  do  better  and  to  make  17  miles  before 
sunset.  Our  road  to-day  diverged  from  that  heretofore  described, 
and  laid  over  a  rolling  country,  destitute  of  water  and  trees.  Cattle 
were  seen,  in  small  numbers,  covering  the  plains  in  all  directions, 
proving  to  us  that  the  enemy  had  found  it  impracticable  to  fulfil 
their  boast,  that  we  should  not  get  a  hoof  from  -the  day  we  left  San 
Diego. 

*  We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  Indian  settlement  of  Buena  Vista, 
passing  by  the  way  a  deserted  rancheria,  where  there  was  a  puddle 
of  stagnant  water,  the  only  water  on  the  route. 

January  2. — Six  and  a  half  miles  march  brought  us  to  the  de- 
serted mission  of  San  Luis  Rey.  The  keys  of  this  mission  were  in 
charge  of  the  alcalde  of  the  Indian  village,  a  mile  distant.  He  was 
at  the  door  to  receive  us  and  deliver  up  possession. 

There  we  hailed  for  the  da^'  to  let  the  sailofS)  who  muSertd 
dreadfully  from  sore  feet,  recruit  a  little.  •     ^  • 

This  building  Is  one  which,  for  magnitude,  convenieneei  and  du- 
rability of  ar(ihitecture,  would  do  honor  to  any  country/ 

The  walls  are  of  adobe,  and  the  roofs  of  well  made  tile.  It  was 
built  about  sixty  years  since  by  the  Indians  of  the  country,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  zealous  priest.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were 
very  numerous,  and  under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  missionaries* 
These  missionaries  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  christianise  the  Indians 
of  California.  Under  grants  from  the  Mexican  government,  they 
collected  them  into  missions,  built  immense  houses, and  commenced 
successfully  to  till  the  soil  by  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians. 

The  habits  of  the  priests,  and  the  avarice  of  the  military  rulers 
of  the  territory,  however,  soon  converted  these  missions  into  in- 
struments of  oppression  Rnd  slavery  of  the  Indian  race. 
^  The  revolution  of  1836  saw  the  downfall  of  the  priests,  and  most 
of  these  missions  passed  by  fraud  into  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
uals and  with  them  the  Indians  were  transferred  as  serfs  of  the  land. 

This  race,  which,  in  our  country,  has  never  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  is  in  that  degraded  condition  throughout  California,  and  do 
the  only  labor  performed  in  the  country.  Nothing  can  exceed  their 
present  degraded  condition. 

For  negligence  or  refusal  to  work,  the  lash  is  freely  applied,  and 
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in  many  instances  life  has  been  taken  by  the  Californians  witkout 
being  held  accountable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

This  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  was,  until  the  invasion  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Americans,  in  1846,  considered  as  public  property. 
Just  before  that  event  took  place,  a  sale  was  made  of  it  for  a  small 
consideration,  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  some  of  their  own 
people,  who  felt  their  power  passing  away,  and  wished  to  tum  an 
honest  penny  whilst  there  was  power  left;  but  this  sale  was  un- 
doubtedly fraudulent,  and  will,  I  trust,  not  be  acknowledged  by  the 
American  government.  Many  other  missions  have  been  transferred 
in  the  same  way^^and  the  new  goYernme«t  of  California  must  be 
Yervpure  i»ritt  tilmitttfltration  to  ftToid  4he  temj^latioasw^icb  these 
ficntioes  Wes,  n»de  by  tl^e  retiring  Mexican  atttboritiea,  offer  for 
accnsui&ajtti^  large  forttinee  at  the  expense  of  the  govertemeat. 

The  leiiifc belonging  to  this  nissioa  are  eztensiTe^  well  watered) 
and  tery  f^le.  It  is  said|  ea^I  beliere  it  probable  from  appear^ 
ante,  tbM  wheat  will  gprow  in  the  TsUejs  adjacent,  without  irri^;^- 

Joaveiy  3. — After  marching  a  few  miles  the  wide  Pacific  opened 
to  owTiew.  We  passed  the  &t.  Marguerite  rsAQ^e^iai  once  a  de- 
pendeacy  of  Sea  Lais  Rey,  now  ia  the  possemon  of  the  Pico 
family.  We  enceaped  near  Flores,  a  des^ted  mission.  Ju^t  beloir 
it,  and  near  ^he  ocean,  is  an  Indian  village.  Cattle  were  seen  in 
great  numl^ers  to-day,  and  sererel  Vfkii  brpken  pair^  of  oxen  were 

picked  up  on  the  way.  , 
Distance  10.5  miles. 

January  4. — After  leaving  Flores  a  few  miles,  the  high  broken 
ground  projects  close  in  upon  the  sea,  leaving  but  a  narrow,  un- 
even banquette,  along  which  the  road  wends  through  a  growth  of 
chapparal. 

Here  we  met  three  persons,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce;  one  an 
englishman,  name4  Workman,  another  Fluge,  a  German,  the  third 
a  Californian. 

They  bi;eught  a  letter  from  Flores,  who  signed  himself  governor 
and  capth^  general  of  the  department  of  California,  proposing  to 
•ospend  hostilities  in  California,  and  leave  the  battle  to  be  fought 
elsewhere  between  the  United  Slates  end  Mexico,  upon  which  was 
to  depend  the  fate  of  €alifoffiita.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  other 
matter  in  the  letter,  nseless  to.  riipeat.  The  eoauaissioa  returned 
with  a  peremptory  refasel  of  the  propesitioys  the  goyeraer  end 
captaia  geaeral  Flores. 

After  going  nine  miles  from  Flores^the  liigh  land  isftpinges  so 
close  on  the  sea  that  the  road  lies  along  the  sea  be%eh  tor  a  dis*- 
tance  of  eight  mites.  Fortunately  for  as  the  tide  was  oi^,  aad  we 
had  the  edtantage  of  a  hard,' smooth  road*  Notwithstanding  this, 
onr  colnmn  'stretched  out  a  great  distaaoe,.aad  we  were  compelled  . 
to  make  fseqaeat  halts  for  the  rear  to  come  up. 

This  pass  presents  a  formidable  military  obstacle,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  an  intrepid  and  skilful  enemy,  we  could  have  been 
severely  checked,  if  not  beaten  back  from  it;  but  we  passed  unmo- 
lasted,  and  encamped  late  at  night  on  an  open  plain  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  stream  leading  from  the  mission  of  San  Juan  de  OapristanOy- 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  mission. 

It  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  to  lay  off  the  lines  of  the  camp 
accurately,  and  I  was  glad,  in  the  morning,  that  a^  earl^  start  gave 
no  time  for  criticism.    Distance  18.8  miles. 

January  5. — The  mission  of  San  Juan  has  passed  into  the 
liands  of  the  Pico  family.  The  cathedral  was  once  a  fine  strong 
building,  with  an  arched  cupola;  only  one-half  of  the  buildings 
capped  by  a  segment  of  the  cupola,  is  now  standing,  the  other  part 
haying  been  thrown  down  hj  an  earthquake  iv  the  •year  1822,  kill* 
ing  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  who  had  fled  tO'  it  fpr  refuge. 

Attracted  by  a  honse  having  a  bmsh-fen^e  roon4  the  deori  ts  if 
to  keep  out  intrndersi  I  was  told  there  were  foArr  men  within,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  from  wounds  receiTed  at  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual. 

,  We  moved  to  the  AHsos  (Sycamore)  rancheria^  where  we  found  %. 
sprins  of  good  water,  but  nothing  to  eat.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  roster,  an  Englishman,  we  received  here  a  supply  of  fresh 
horses.  '  : 

The  road  was  principally  through  the  valley  of  the  stream  ^aterr 
ing  the  mission.  On  each  side  w«re  beautiful  rounded  hilis,  covered 
with  a  delicate  tinge  of  green  from  the  grass,  which  wmt-BOW  sprout- 
ing freely  near  the  sea-coast. 

Up  to  this  point,  except  a  small  patch  at  Flores,  I  had  not  seen 
the  mark  of  a  plough  or  any  other  instrument  of  husbandry.  The 
rancherias  were  entirely  supported  by  rearing  .-cattle  and  .horses. 
Pistance  11.1  miles. 

January  6. — To-day  we  made  a  long  march  of  19  miles  to  the 
upper  Santa  Anna,  a  town  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
We  were  now  near  the  enemy,  and  the  town  gave  evidence  of  it. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen;  the  few  persons  remaining  in  it  were  old 
women,  who,  on  our  approach,  had  bolted  their  doors.  The  leaders 
of  the  Californiansj  as  a  means  of  inciting  their  people  to  arms,  m^de 
them  believe  we  would  plunder  their  houses  and  Tiolate  their 
women.  , ' 

Taking  advantage  of  a  deep  ditoh  for  one  face  of.  the  camp»  it 
was  laid  off  in  a  very  defensible  position  between  the  \awm  and  the 
•river,  expecting  the  men  would  have  an  uodistvrbed  night'a  reotf  to 
be  in  the  morning  ready  for  the  fight,  which  might  now  be  expected' 
daily.  In  this  hope  we  were  mistaken.  Tke  winjl  blew  a  hurri* 
cane,  (something  very  unusual  in  this  part  of  California,)  and  the 
atmosphere  was  filled  "with  pafticles  of  fine  dust^  so  that-ofeie  could 
not  see  and  but  with  difficulty  breathe*  <-  : 

January  7. — The  wind  continued  to  blow  violently,  which  the 
enemy  should  have  taken  advantage  of  to  attack  us.  Our  weapon^ 
were  chiefly  fire-arms;  his,  the  lance;  and  I  was  quite  certain  that 
in  such  a  gale  of  wind  as  then  blew,  the  difiiculty  offloading  our 
arms  would  have  proved  a  serious  matter. 

The  Santa  Anna  is  a  fine,  dashinpf  stream,  knee-deep,  and  about 
100  yards  wide,  flowing  over  a  sandy  bed.  In  its  valley  are  many 
valuable  vineyards  and  corn  fields.  It  is  capable  of  affording  water 
^o  a  great  many  more.    On  its  banks   are  considerable  tracts 
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of  uncultiTated  land  wiUiin  the  .level  of  irrigation.  We  now  began 
to  think  there  would  be  more  formidable  and  nnited  resistance  bj 
the  enemy  I  but  he  failed  to  show  himself ;  and  snch  was  the  nnani- 
mitj  of  the  9en,  women  and  children)  in  support  of  the  war^  that 
not  n  particle  of  Information  could  be  obtained  in  reference  to  his 
force  or  position. 

After  travelling  ten  miles  we  came  to  the  Coyotes,  a  rancheria 
owned  by  a  rioh  wiHow  lady,  who  had  just  married  a  handsome 
young  fellowi  wjio  might  well  pass  for  her  son.  These  people  we 
found  at  home,  and  we  learned  from  them  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  give  us  battle  the  next  day.  Indeed,  as  we  approached  the  ran- 
cheria, several  horsemen  drew  off,  reconnoitring  us  so  closely  as  to 
make  It  doubtful  if  they  w^ere  not  some  of  our  own  vaqueros. 

January  8. — We  passed  over  a  country  destitute  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter, undulating  and  gently  dipping  towards  the  ocean,  which  was 
in  view.  About  two  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  theSan  Gabriel  river. 
Small  squads  of  horsemen  began  to  show  themselves  on  either  flank, 
and  it  became  quite  apparent  the  enemy  intended  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow,  our  oxen  being  poor,  and 
our  wagons  (the  ox-carts  of  the  country)  with  wheels  only  about 
two/eet  in  diameter. 

The  enemy  did  not  yet  discover  his  order  of  battle,  and  we  moved 
to  the  river  in  our  hnbitu^  order  of  march,  when  near  the  enemy, 
via:  the  2A  division  in  front,  and  the  1st  and  third  on  the  right  and 
left  flanks  remectively;  the  soard  and  a  company  of  volunteer 
carbiniers  in  the  rear;  our  cattle  and  the  wagon  train  in  the  centre, 
making  for  them,  what  the  sailors  wittily  termed,  a  Yankee  corral. 
The  artillery  were  distributed  on  the  four  angles  of  the  rectangle. 

This  order  of  march  was  adopted  from  the  character  of  the  ene- 
my's foree^all  of  which  was  mounted;  and  in  a  measure  from  our 
own  being  men  unaccustomed  to  field  evolutions,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  them  habitually  in  the  order  tq  resist  cavalry  attacks  when 
in  view  of  the  enemy.  We  had  no  cavalry^  and  the  object  of  the 
enemy  was  to  deprive  us  of  our  cattle  by  sudden  charges. 

The  river  was  about  100  yards  wide,  knee-deep,  and  flowing 
over  quick-sand.  Either  side  was  fringed  with  a  thick  undergrowth. 
The  approach  on  our  side  was  level;  that  on  the  enemy's  was  favor- 
able to  him.  A  bank,  fifty  feet  high,  ranched  parallel  w^ith  the  river, 
at  point  blank  cannon  distance,  upon  which  he  posted  his  artillery. 

As  we  neared  the  thicket,  we  received  the  scattering  fire  of  the 
enemy's  sharp  shooters.  At  the  same  moment,  we  saw  him  place 
four  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hill,  so  as  to  command  the  passage. 
A  squadron  of  250  cavalry  just  showed  their  heads  above  the  hill, 
to  the  right  of  the  battery,  and  the  same  number  were  seen  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  on  the  left. 

The  2d  battalion  was  ordered  to  deploy  as  skirmishers,  and  cross 
(he  river*  As  the  line  was  about  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  enemy 
opened  his  batterji  and  made  the  water  fly  with  grape  and  round 
shot.  Our  artillery  was  now  ordered  to  cross — it  was  unlimbered, 
pulled  over  bj  the  men,  and  placed  in  counter  battery  on  the  ene-^ 
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mj*s  side  of  the  river.  Our  people^  Tery  brisk  in  firing,  made  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  wild  and  uncertain.  Under  this  cover,  the 
wagons  and  cattle  were  forced  with  great  labor  across  the  rirer^ 
the  bottom  of  which  was  quick  sand. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on|  our  rear  was  attacked  by  a  Tery  bold 
charge^  and  repulsed. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  was  a  natural  hanquette, 
breast  high.  Under  this  the  line  was  deployed.  To  this  accident 
of  the  ground  is  to  be  attributed  the  little  loss  we  sustained  from 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which  showered  ^rape  and  round  shot  over 
our  heads.  In  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  our  bappjage  train  had 
all  crossed,  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  silenced,  and  a  charge 
made  on  the  hill. 

Half  way  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  the  enemy  made  a  furious 
charge  on  our  left  flank.  At  the  same  moment,  our  right  was 
threatened.  The  1st  and  2d  battalions  were  thrown  into  squares, 
and  after  firing  one  or  two  rounds,  drove  off  the  enemy.  The  right 
wing  was  ordereil  to  form  a  square,  but  seeing  the  enemy  hesitate,  the 
order  was  countermanded;  the  1st  battalion,  which  formed  the  rightj 
•*^was  directed  to  rush  lor  the  hill,  supposing  that  would  be  the  con- 
tested point,  but  great  was  our  surprise  to  find  it  abandoned. 

The  enemy  pitched  his  camp  on  the  hills  in  view,  but  whtn 
morning  came,  he  was  gone.  We  had  no  means  of  pursuit,  and 
scarcely  the  power  of  locomotion,  such  was  the  wretched  condlitioii 
of  our  wagon  train.  ^The  latter  it  was  still  deemed  necessary  to 
drag  along  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  garrison,  intended  to  be 
left  in  the  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles^  the  report  being  that  the  enemy  < 
intended,  if  we  reached  that  town,  to  burn  and  destroy  evtfry  arti- 
cle of  food.    Distance  9.3  miles.  ^  ' 

January  9. — ^The  grass  was  very  short  and  young,  and  our  cattle 
were  not  much  recruited  by  the  night's  rest;  we  commenced  our 
march  leisurely,  at  9  o'clock,  over  the  "  Mesai"  a  wide<platn  be- 
tween the  Rio  San  Gabriel  and  the  Rio  San  Fernando. 

Scattering  horsemen,  and  small  reconnoitring  parties,  hung  on 
our  flanks.  After  marching  five  or  six  miles,  we  saw  the  enemy's 
line  on  our  right|  above  the  crest  made  by  a  deep  indentation  ia 
the  plain.  ^ 

Here  Flores  addressed  his  men,  and  called  on  them  to  make  one 
more  charge;  expressed  his  confidence  in  their  ability  to  break  our 
line;  said  that  yesterday  he  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  that 
he  was  fighting  soldiers."  ' 

We  inclined  a  little  to  the  left  to  avoid  giving  Flores  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  to  post  his  artillery;  in  other  respects  we  con- 
tinued our  march  on  the  Pueblo  as  if  he  were  not  in  view. 

When  we  were  abreast  of  him,  he  opened  his  artillery  at  a  long 
distance,  and  we  continued  our  march  without  halting,  except  for  a 
moment,  to  put  a  wounded  man  in  the  cart,  and  once  to  exchange 
a  wounded  mule,  hitched  to  one  of  the  guns. 

As  we  advanced,  Flores  deployed  his  force^  making  a  horse  shoe 
in  our  front,  and  opened  his  nine-jpounders  on  our  right  fiank|  and 
|W0  smaller  pieces  on  our  firont.  The  shot  from  the  nine-pounders 
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OB  Mr  flaak  vas  ao  EBooying  that  we  halted  to  silence  them.  In 
about  fifteen  minntea  this  was  done^  and  the  order  forward'^  ag^in 
given }  when  the  enemy  came  down  on  our  left  flank  in  a  scattering 
sort  of  chargei  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  our  officers  to 
make  theif  men  hold  their  fire,  they,  as  is  usually  the  case  under 
similar  circumstances,  delivered  it  whilst  the  Californians  were  yet 
aboot  a  hundred  yards  distant.  This  fire  knocked  many  out  of  their 
saddleSySnd  checked  them.  A  round  ofgrape  was  then  fired  upon 
theniy  and  they  scattered.  A  charge  was  made  simultaneously  with 
this  on  our  rear,  with  about  the  same  success.  We  all  considered 
this  as  the  beginning  of  tho  fif^ht,  but  it  was  the  end  of  it.  The 
Californians,  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world,  stripped  the 
dead  horses  on  the  field,  without  dismounting,  and  carried  off  most 
of  their  saddles,  bridles,  and  all  their  dead  and  wounded  on  horse- 
back to  the  hills  to  the  right. 

It  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and  the  town,  known  to  contain 

freat  quantities  of  wine  and  aguardiente,  was  four  miles  distant, 
rom  previous  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  controlling  men 
when  entering  towns,  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  river  San  Fer- 
-nando,  halt  there  for  the  night,  and  enter  the  town  in  the  morning 
with  the  whole  day  before  us.    The  distance  to-day,  6.2  miles. 

After  we  had  pitched  our  camp,  the  enemy  cams  down  from  the 
hillsf  and  400  horsemen,  with  the  Ifour  pieces  of  artillery,  drew  off 
towards  the  town,  in-order  and  regularity,  whilst  about  sixty  made 
n  moyemeat  down  the  river,  on  our  rear  and  left  ilank.  This  led 
us  to  suppose  they  were  not  yet  whipped)  as  we  thought^  and  that 
we 'should  have  a  nif^t  attack. 

Jmmumrf  10. — Just  as  we  had  raised  our  camp,  a  flag  of  truce, 
borne  by  Mr.  Selis  a  Casti]ian|.Mr.  Workman  an  Engliuunan,  ana 
AWarado  the  owner  of  the  rancheria  at  the  Alisos,  was  brought 
into  camp.  ^  They  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Californians^  to  sur- 
rend^er  tneir  dear  City  of  the  Angelsi  provided  we  would  respect  J 
property  and  persons.  This  was  agreed  to;  but  not  altogether 
trusting  to  the  honest}  of  General  Flores,  who  had  once  broken 
his  pa.  ole,  we  moved  into  the  town  in  the  same  order  we  should  have 
done  if  expecting  an  attack. 

It  was  a  wise  precaution,  for  the  streets  were  full  of  desperate 
and  drunken  fellows,  who  brandished  their  arms  and  saluted  us 
with  every  term  of  reproach.  The  crest,  overlooking  the  town,  in 
rifle  range,  was  covered  with  horsemen,  engaged  in  the  same  hos- 
pitable manner.  One  of  them  had  on  a  dragoon's  coat,  stolen  from 
the  dead  body  of  one  our  soldiers  after  we  had  buried  him  at  San 
Pasqual. 

Our  men  marched  steadily  on,  until  crossing  the  ravine  leading 
into  the  public  square,  when  a  fight  took  place  amongst  the  Califor- 
nians on  the  hill;  ^ne  became  disarmed,  and  to  avoid  death  rolled 
down  the  hill  towards  us,  his  adversary  pursuing  and  lancing  him 
in  the  most  cold-hlooded  manner.  The  man  tumbling  down  the  hill 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  our  vaqueros,  and  the  cry  of  *^  rescue  . 
hijn?' wa#  raised.  The  crew  of  the  Cyane^  nearest  the  scene,  at 
0M9e|and  without  any  ordered  halted  and  gave  the  man  that  wan 
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lancing  him  a  volley,  strange  to  say  he  did  not  fall.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant,  but  a  little  before  it,  the  Californians  from  the  hill 
did  fire  on  the  vaqueros.  The  rifles  were  then  ordered  to  clear  the 
hill,  which  a  single  fire  effected,  killing  two  of  the  enemy.  We 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  town;  great  silence  and  mystery 
was  observed  by  the  Californians  in  regard  to  Flores;  but  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  he  had  gone  to  fight  the  force  from  the 
north}  drive  them  back,  and  then  starve  us  out  of  the  town.  To- 
wards Ibe  close  of  the  day  we  learned  very  certainly  that  Flores, 
with  150  meni  chiefly  Sonorfans,  and  desperftdoes  of  the  eoiintry, 
had  fled  to  Sonora,  taking  with  hhn  four* or  fire  hundred  of  the  best 
horses  and  mules  in  the  country,  the  property  of  his  own  friends.  The 
silenoi  of  the  OaKfornians  was  now  •hanged  into  deep  and  bitter 
curses  upon  Flores. 

Some  slight  disorder  took  place  amonr  our  men  mt  nighty  from 
the  facility  of  getting  wine,  but  the  ▼igilanee  of  the  oiBcers  sooa 
suppressed  it. 

January,  11. — It  rained  in  torrents  all  day.  I  was  ordered  to 
lect  a  site,  arid  place  a  fort,  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  men; 
with  this  in  Tiew,arapid  reconnoissance  of  the  town  was  mnd€|nitd 
the  plan  of  a  fort  sketched,  so  placed  as  to  enable  a  smalljgarrison 
command  the  town  and  the  principal  avenues  to  it.  The  plan 
^as  approved.  Many  men  came  in  during  the  day  and  surrendered 
themselves. 

January  12. — I  laid  off  the  w^ork,  and,  before  night,  broke  the 
first  ground.  The  population  of  the  town,  and  its  dependencies,  is 
about  3,000;  that  of  the  town  itself,  about  1,500.  It  is  the  centre 
of  wealth  and  population  of  the  Mexico  Californian  people,  and 
has  heretofore  been  the  seat  of  government.  Close  under  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  commanding  the  passes  to  Sonbra,  cut  off  from 
the  north  by  the  pass  at  San  Barbara,  it  istne  centre  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Californians.  Here  all  the  revolutions  have  had 
their  origin,  and  it  is  the  point  upon  which  any  Mexican  force^froa 
Sonora  would  be  directed.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  establish  a 

^  fort,  which,  in  case  of  trouble,  should  enable  a  small  garrison  to 
hold  out  till  aid  might  come  from  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  or  Monte* 
rey ,  places  which  are  destined  to  become  centres  of  American  settle- 

'  meats.* 

January  13.--It  rained  steadily  all  day,  and  nothing  was  done 
'  on  the  work;  at  night  I  worked  on  the  details  of  the  fort. 

TkuTiiay  14. — ^We  drank  to-day  the  wine  of  the  country,  manu- 
pfactured  by  Don  Luis  Vigne,  a  Frenchman.    It  was  truly  delicious, 
'  resembling  more  the  best  description  of  Hock  than  any  othef  wine* 
Many  bottles  w  ere  drunk,  leaving  no  headache  or  aoidity  en  the 
stomach.    We  obtained,  from  the  same  gentleman,  a  profusion  of 
grapes  and  luscious  pears,  the  latter  resembling^in  color  and  taste 
the  Bergamot  pear,  but  different  in  shape,  beingionger  and  larger* 


•  Snhscqncntly  to  my  leavinc  the  Ciuclad  Jc  loa  Angeles,  the  entire  plan  of  the  fort  was 
changed,  and  1  am  not  the  |Mrojeo^or  of  the  work  fiuUfy  adopted  for  the  de£BBce  of  that  tows. 
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Jwmary  15. — The  details  to  work  on  the  fort  were  by  coupa- 
cs-   I  seDt  to  Captain  Tilgbman|  who  commanded  on  the  hill|  to 
!tach  one  of  the  companies  under  his  command  to  commence  the 
■ork.    He  furnished,  on  the  16th,  a  company  of  artillery  (seamen 
rom  the  Congress^)  for  the  day's  work,  which  they  performed 
aiTely,  and  gave  me  great  hopes  of  success. 

^  Jannmry  18|  Idy  ofid  20. — I  receiyed  special  orders  which  sepa- 

tted  me  from  the  command,  and  the  party  of  topographical  eng^* 
ers  that  had  been  so  ^ong  under  my  orders. 

The  battles  of  the  6th  December,  and  the  8lh  and  9th  January, 
kad  forever  broken  the  Mexican  authority  in  California,  and  they 
irere  daily  coming  in,  in  larpje  parties,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  every 
move  indicated  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable" 
portion  of  the  Californians  to  yield  without  further  struggle  to  the 
United  States  authorities;  yet  small  parties  of  the  more  desperate 
and  revengeful  hung  about  the  mountains  and  roads;  refusing  or 
hesitating  to  yield  obedience  to  their  leaders,  who  now,  with  great 
unanimity,  determined  to  lay  down  their  arms.  General  Flores^ 
trith  a  smaii  force,  was  known  to  have  taken  the  roa^d  to  Sonora^ 
and  it  was  believed  he  was  on  his  way  to  that  proTince^  never  to  re* 
lum  to  California. 

[  LeaTine  Qeneral  Kearny  at  San  Juan  de  Capristano,  on  his  re- 
turn to  San  Biego,  I  took  three  men  and  pushed  bn  for  the  latter 
place.    Halting  late  in  the  evening  at  the  deserted  Indian  ranche-  . 

E~ia  of  Santa  Margaritai  we  broke  open  one  of  the  Indian  hnts,  and 
ot  some  corn  and  pumpkins  for  our  animals.  When  night  came 
[on,  the  number  of  insects  about  the  hut,  and  the  intolerable  noise 
pDade  by  the  wolves,  kept  us  from  sleep.  The  moon  shone  brightly | 
and  about  ten  at  night  we  saddled  up  to  pursue  our  journey. 

In  this  determination  we  were  connrmed  by  the  unexplained 
movement  of  several  small  parties  of  mounted  Californians  that 
reconnoitred  our  campj  a  circumstance  which  afforded  additional 
proof  that  some  of  the  Californians  were  yet  in  arms,  and  led  us 
very  reason  ibly  to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  safety  was  in 
changing  our  (amp.  We  reached  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey, 
and  found  not  a  human  being  stirring  The  immense  pile  of  build- 
ing, illuminated  by  the  pale  cohl  rays  of  the  moon,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  dim  horizon;  a  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  indefati- 
gable priests,  by  whom  it  was  built.  Now  untenanted  and  deserted, 
it  olfered  no  resting  place  for  the  weary  and  hungry,  and  we  rode 
on,  determined  to  halt  at  the  £rst  place  where  grass  should  be  in 
abundance. 

The  road  here  divides  into  two  branches;  one  leads  to  the  west, 
by  the  jroncheria  of  San  Barnardo,  the  other  directly  to  San  I^iego, 
over  the  high  landsy  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  ooast.  inie 
first  in  that  by  which  we  had  marched  on  the  Pueblo  de  los  Ange- 
leS}  fearing  that  the  hills  on  the  sea  coast  road  would  embarrass  the 
movement  of  our  artillery  and  ox  carts. 

Without  a  guide,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  striking  at  night  the 
trail  leading  over  the  mountains;  but  consulting  the  stars  for  our 
coursei  and  relying  upon  the  sagacity  of  my  three  meUi  who  had 
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passed  most  of  their  days  in  traversing  untrodden  regions,  we  ' 
jogged  along,  shivering  with  the  cold  air  of  the  elevated  hills. 

About  twelve,  we  came  to  a  large  patch  of  luxuriant  grass,  wet 
with  dew.  Upon  this  we  loosened  our  animals  and  attempted  to 
get  a  little  sleep,  but,  in  the  absence  of  blankets  or  fire,  the  cold  de- 
prived us  of  repose,  and  the  dawn  of  day  found  us  again  in  our 
saddles. 

'  The  only  habitation  on  the  road  from  San  Luis  Rey  to  Sao  Diego 
is  a  hut  about  half  way,  where  there  is  a  good  spring.   Its  occu- 

Santa  had  just  returned  from  the  wars,  quite  as  hungry  as^we  were, 
'hey  had  preceded  us  not  more  than  twentY  minntesi  yet  they  had 
a  fat  bullock  killed,^  and  choice  bits  of  his  flesh  roasting  before  the 
fire.  We  outnumbered  the  partyi  and  consequently  receiTed  their 
hospitalityi  which  was  extended  to  us  with  a  good  deal  of  bon- 
hommie. 

They  conversed  freely  of  the  battles  fought  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore^  acknowledged  their  participation  in  them^'  and  expressed  them- 
seWes  satisfied  of  the  uselessness  .of  farther  resistance  ^it^ont  aid 

from  Mexico. 

The  fresh  meat  of  a  bullock  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  Califor- 
nian  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

Bread,  tea,  and  coffee  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  and  even  when 
within  their  reach,  looked  upon  with  indifference. 

We  very  soon  fell  into  their  habits,  and  it  is  probable  the  troops 
in  California,  at  this  time,  would  not  consider  it  an  excessive  hard- 
ship to  make  a  campaign  with  no  other  stores  in  the  commissariat 
than  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  The  white  teeth  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians,  and  the  blood  tingling  in  the  cheeks  of  their  olive  col- 
ored faces  would  seem  to  prove  this  beef  to  be  a  very  healthy  diet. 

The  advantages  in  the  movement  of  troops  that  are  contented 
with  this  kind  of  subsistence  is  very  great,  enabling  them  to  move 
without  wagons,  and  with  no  other  care  for  the  morrow  than  herd- 
ing the  snimals  intended  for  food. 

Our  host  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  we  acquit- 
ted ourselves  at  his  rude  repast,  that  forgetting  old  animosities,  he 
saddled  up  his  jaded  horse^  and  piloted  us  for  five  or  six  mileS| 
until  we  reached  the  broad  trail,  leading  to  the  Solidad. 

About  midday  we  reached  San  Diego,  and  next  morning  taking 
leaye  of  my  men  and  the  animals  that  had  done  us  such  good  ser- 
yice,  I  embarked  on  board  the  prize  brig  Malek  Adhel,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Schenck,  of  the  navy,  and  prepared  to  take  my  leave 
of  Upper  or  Alta  California.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  may 
venture  upon  a  few  general  remarks,  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tions,  upon  the  topography,  climate,  and  products  of  that  portion 
of  the  country  not  covered  oy  my  survey,  or  that  of  others.  These 
observations  were  made  after  I  had  become  separated  from  my  as- 
sistants and  instruments,  my  mind  being  engrossed  with  other  sub- 
jects. The  information  contained  in  them  is,  therefore,  less  precise 
than  that  contained  in  other  portions  of  my  journal. 

The  region,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  the  parallel  of  the  Pueblo,  or  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  is  the  only 
portion  not  heretofore  covered  by  my  own  notes  and  journal,  or  by 
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the  notes  and  journals  of  other  scientific  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
the  United  States. 

The  journals  and  published  accounts  of  these  several  expeditions 
combined  J  will  give  definite  ideas  of  all  those  portions  of  Califor- 
nia stisceptible  of  cultivation  or  settlement.  From  this  remark  is 
to  be  excepted  the  vast  basin  watered  by  the  Colorado,  and  the 
country  lying  between  that  river  and  the  range  of  Cordilleras,  rep- 
resented as  running  east  of  the  Tulare  lakes,  and  south  of  the 
parallel  of  36°,  and  the  country  between  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
livers. 

Of  these  regions  nothing  is  known  except  from  the  reports  of 
trappers,  and  the  speculations  of  geologists.  As  far  as  these  ac- 
counts go,  all  concur  in  representing  it  as  a  waste  of  sand  and  rock, 
unadorned  with  vegetation,  poorly  watered,  and  unfit,  it  is  believed, 
for  any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  what  an  immense  area  is  embraced  in  these  boundaries;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  oral  accounts  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  mind  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  sea  of  waste 
and  desert;  when  every  other  grand  division  of  the  earth  presents 
jKnne  prominent  feature  in  the  economy  of  nature,  administering  to 

tbe  wants  of  man.   Possibly  this  unexplored  region  may  be  filled 

with  Talnable  minerals. 

I  haye  alluded,  elsewhere,  to  the  population  of  this  country,  the 

SETage  character  of  which  is  another  obstacle  to  its  exploration, 

and  has  tended  to  veil  in  mystery  its  true  character  and  resources. 
Aha  California,  between  the  31st  and  34th  parallels  of  latitude* 

Presents  to  the  eastern  man,  *  accustomed  to  nayigable  rivers  ana 
road  estuaries  of  the  ocean,  topographical  features  of  a  rery  un- 
usual character. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  « traverse  the  country  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  slightly  converging  towards  each 
other,  and  finally  uniting  near  the  parallel  of  32^.  Here  they  form 
the  promontory  of  Lower  California,  extending  its  entire  length, 
and  terminating  abruptly  in  the  ocean,  at  Cape  §an  Lucas. 

The  first  chain  (that  nearest  the  coast)  may  be  considered  a 
steppe  of  the  second  or  interior  range  of  mountains.  It  impinges 
t  on  the  coast  at  three  different  points,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Juan  de 
Capristano,  and  between  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Diego — at  the 
first  two  places  with  so  much  boldness  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
conduct  the  road  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  between  the  lines  of 
high  and  low  water  mark,  so  that  both  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Juan 
present  points  worthy  of  consideration  to  the  military  command* 
ant  charged  with  the  defence  of  that  country. 

Between  the  first  and  second  ranges  cf  mountains  there  is  a  val- 
«  ley,  traversed  by  a  good  road,  leading  directly  from  the  great  desert 
to  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  and  a  defending  force  would  meet  its 
adyersary  to  the  greatest  advantaee  at  Cariso  Creejc^  the  termina- 
Uoa  of  the  jomada"  across  the  desert.  The  descnption  and  lo- 
cality of  Cariso  Creek  has  already  been  giTcn. 

The  second  or  principal  range  of  mountains  lies  at  no  great  dis- 
ilUMt  itism  the  first,  and  the  Talley  between  offers  some  arable  land. 
The  diitaiiee  between  the  first  range  and  the  sea  coast  yaricf  from 
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1  to  20  or  30  miles.     The  surface  covered  withTegetation,  thood 

small,  is  difficult  to  estimate;  and  perhaps  it  is  unimportant  tu 
an  estimate  should  be  made,  since  the  productiveness  of  these  n 
gions  depends  on  other  considerations  than  smoothness  of  surfaw 
and  character  of  soil.  The  rains  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  th 
tiller  of  the  earth  depends  upon  irrigation  from  the  mountai 
streams  for  his  crops.  The  extent  of  ground,  capable  of  tillage 
is  thus  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  easy  of  computation. 
knowledge  of  the  water  courses,  their  fall,  volume  and  extent,  am 
the  quantity  of  lands  on  their  margin,  within  the  level  of  the? 
waters,  are  the  data  upon  which  the  computation  raust  be  based. 

Taking  this  as  a  guide,  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  ma] 
will  give  a  seneral  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  sufficientl; 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes;  but,  in  candor  it  should  be  said 
that  many  streams  laid  down  in  it  disappear  in  the  sand,  while  tb* 
rockjr  cliffs,  forming  the  banks  of  others,  render  irrigation  M 
practicable.  The  scale ujjon  which  the  map  is  projected  is  too  smu 
to  represent  these  accidents  of  the  ground.  I 

Where  irrigation  can  be  had  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  tM 
soil  is  abundant  beyond  description.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  o 
the  temperate  zoneS)  and  many  of  those  of  the  tropical,  flourid 
JuxuriantljT* 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  San  Barnardo  to  the  Pacific,  oni 
meets  every  degree  of  temperature.  Near  the  coast,  the  windt 
prevailing  from  the  southwest  in  winter,  and  from  the  northwest  ir 
summer,  produce  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  climate 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  salubrity.  With  the  exception  of  a  verj 
,  few  cases  of  ague  and  fever  of  a  mild  type,  sickness  is  unknown. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  we  visited  the  country  was  un- 
favorable to  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  botany.  The  vegetation, 
mostly  deciduous,  had  gone  to  decay,  and  no  flowers  nor  seeds  wer< 
collected.  The  country  generally,  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
Along  the  principal  range  of  mountains  are  a  few  live  oaks,  syca- 
more, and  pine;  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  sycamore  and 
cotton  wood  occur  in  the  champaign  country,  immediately  on  thi 
margins  of  the  streams. 

Wild  oats  every  where  cover  the  surface  of  the  hills,  and  these] 
with  the  wild  mustard  and  carrots,  furnish  good  pasturage  totM 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  which  form  the  staple  of  California.  ' 

Of  the  many  fruits  capable  of  being  produced  with  success,  bj 
culture  and  irrigatioui  the  grape  is  perhaps  that  which  is  brought 
nearest  to  perfection. 

Men  experienced  in  growing  it,  and  Europeans,  pronounce  the 
joil  and  climate  of  this  portion  of  California,  unequalled  for  the 
quality  of  the  grape  and  the  wine  expressed  from  it.  i 

We  sailed  from  San  DiegO  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  coasted! 
«long  the  rocky  and  barren  shores  of  Lower  California.^  The  is-i 
formation  In  reference  to  this  country,  which  it  was  in  my  powerte 
obtain,  is  not  so  precise  as  that  which  might  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
tual survey,  and  I  have  therefore  embodied  it  in  the  appendix. 

I  bavc  the  honox  to  be.  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W-  fl.  JBMOR Y. 
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New  York,  October  1,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  infor- 
mation contained  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  September.* 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  I  cannot  wait  for  the  arrival  of' 
your  papers,  or  for  the  publication  of  the  map  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. My  essay  makes  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  Ethnological  Society.  The  work  is  now  in 
the  press,  completed  with  the  exception  of  my  essay;  and  the  prin- 
ter presses  me  for  it.  The  map,  which  will  acco  .  f  any  it,  is  prin- 
clpaJly  intended  to  show  the  original  abodes  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  will  bt  presented  as  a  eketch,  withottt  pretensions  to  accurate 
correctness.  But  there  is  a  consideration,  which  makes  me  anxious 
to  obtain  CTery  possible  information  respecting  the  Rio  Oila|  and 
eapeeially  its  upper  watefs. 

I  on  may  not  be  aware*  that  a  work  has  lately  been  reeoTcred  and 

Smbliahedi  which  contains  a  fnll  and  authentic  a^nnt  of  an  expe- 
ition  in  the  year  1540*15429  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Mindo^a, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Vasquez  Coronado.  It  consisted  of  350 
Spaniards  and  800  Indians.  Setting  off  from  Culiaoani  they  reached 
the  aources  of  the  Rio  Gila,  passed  across  the  mountains  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  wintered  twice  in  the  province  now  called  New 
Mexico,  explored  it  through  its  whole  lengtbi  from  north  to  south| 
and  aft  erwards,  taking  a  northeast  course,  crossed  the  mountains* 
reached#the  buffalo  plains,  through  which  they  wandered  a  consi- 
derable distance  eastwardly,  and  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude.  Finding  no  gold,  they  returned  to  Mexic-.o.  The  Span 
iards  did  not  re-enter  the  country  till  the  year  1581;  and  the  con 
quest  of  New  Mexico  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year  1595. 

The  veracity  of  the  narrator,  Castenador,  who  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  expedition,  and  who  wrote  the  account  twenty  years  after,  is 
fully  established  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  too  multiplied  to  be 
inserted  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  and  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  were  an  agri- 
cultural people,  cultivating  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  cotton; 
depending  exclusively  on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence,  dwelling 
in  Tillages  built  of  mud,  (torchis,)  mixed  with  certain  balls  of  har- 
dened  matter,  and  well  cemented  together.  The  houses  were  gener- 
alW  four  stories  high,  with  no  opening  on  the  first  floor,  accessible 
only  by  moreabla  ladJers^  with  top  terraces,  and  an  under  ground 
apartment  occapied  exclusiTely  by  the  men,  and  used  as  •stufas; 

e  .  ■  '  ^ 

*  This  letter  gives  a  general  oatliae  of  the  routej  ^aa4  tw^Q^j  word«  of  tho  Cooo  Mtriko^ 

fti  ItBguagOi  aod  a  Ihr  «f  tht  Fimoi. 
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in  short,  similar  in  eTcry  respect  to  the  existing  pveblos  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  the  ruins  of  the  Casas  Grandes  described,  as  I  think, 
erroneously  to  the  Aztecs. 

With  respect  to  New  Mexico,  one  principal  want  is  that  of  Toca- 
hularies,  which  would  at  once  settle  the  question  of  identity  with 
any  of  the  Mexican  nations..  The  same  difficulty  exists  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  tribes  of  the  country  drained  by  the  great  Rio  Co- 
lorado of  the  west.  But  there  is  jan  additional  embarrassment  re- 
specting the  actual  situation  of  what  were  called  the  seven  villagret 
of  Cibala;  of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  they  were  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley  six  leagues  long,  and  on  the  Yery  sources  of  some 
one  branch  of  the  Rio  Gila. 

The  phenomenon  of  this  insulated  semi-civilized  population,  is 
in  itself  remarkable,  and  difficult  to  be  explained;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  precise  spot,  where  the  seven  Cibala  villages  were  situated, 
is  especially  desirable.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  queries. 

Ist.  On  leaving  the  copper  mines,  on  the  18th  of  October,  and 
•  after  having  crossed  the  Sierra  Mimbres,  you  reached  the  main 
branch  of  the  river  Gila  on  the  20th;  now  what  I  wish  to  knew,  is, 
from  what  quarter  did  that  main  branch  come,  or  in  other  words, 
if  you  had  ascended  that  main  branch,  what  was  its  apparent*  coarse  1 
What  was  the  distance  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mim- 
bres to  that  main  branch  where  you  struck  iti  Did  you,  along  that 
distance,  ^ cross  anv  tributary  streams  of  the  Bio  Qila,  and  from 
what  quarter  did  they  comet 

Sd.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  approximate  latitude  of  some 
of  the  principal  points  observed  when  descending  the  river;  prin- 
cipally the  junction  of  the  Salmas,  the  village,  of  the  Pimos  In- 
dians, any  other  spot  where  evident  traces  of  ruins  were  disdoveredy 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gila.  From  what  quarter  did  the  river 
Salmas  come  ?  Did  you  carry  time  with  you,  so  as  t«  obtain  the 
relative  longitude  of  some  points  7  The  most  important  would  be 
the  spot  where  you  left  the  Rio  del  Norte,  that  where  you  struck 
the  main  branch  of  the  Gila,  the  mouth  of  the  Salraas,  the  Piaios 
village,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila.  If  you  had  no  other  means^ 
still  your,  travelled  distance  may  give  a  rough  approximation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest  way  to  answer  these  two  queries, 
would  be  a  rough  approximate  sketch  of  the  country  traversed  by 
you.  I  will  take  special  care  not  to  commit  you  in  any  way.  I 
am  no  plagiarist,  and  I  must  in  general  terms  acknowledge  that  I 
am  indebted  to  you  for  some  important  information;  but  I  will  at 
the  same  time  refer  to  your  intended  complete  report  and  map, 
which  will  give  that  precise  information  which  was  not  within  my 
reach. 

3d.  You  did  not  visit  the  mouth  of  the  grei|l  Rio  Colorado:  but 
General  Kearnv  states  in  his  letter  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oila  was 
in  about  latitude  32^;  that  he  crossed  the  Colorado  ten  miles  below, 
-  and  marched  near  it  for  thirty  miles,  when  he  left  it,  (turning  off 
eastwardly  across  the  desert,)  without  having  reached  its  mouth. 
Now  the  generality  of  our  maps  place  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
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in  latitude  32**,  and  it  ;  Tr?r  from  what  precedes,  that  it  must  be 
nearly  one  decree  further  su  th.  Do  you  think  that  I  maj  in  my 
sketch  set  it  down  at  about  latitude  3l°? 

4th.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  one  of  great  general  impor- 
tance. As  now  informed,  I  believe  that,  independent  of  varieties, 
there  are  but  two  distinct  species:  the  black  seed,  which  is  the  na- 
tive American,  and  found  as  such  no  where  else,  and  the  green 
seed,  which  adheres  tci  ihe  staple,  of  Asiatic  origin,  thence  brought 
to  the  Levant  and  the  Mediterraenoan,  and  imported  into  North 
America,  of  which  it  w  as  not  a  native.  I  cannot  obtain  in  this  city 
a  copy  of  Boraplant's  great  botanical  work,  which  would  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  subie.ct.  I  wish  now  to  know,  whether  you  took 
any  notice  of  the  cottun  caltivated  by  the  Pimoe,  and  what  species 
it  wail  I  presume  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  ^  that  region,  and 
that  the  seed  mast  have  been  imported  from  Mexico. 

I  now  proceed  to  that  which  relates  to  the  Indians^  who  a>e  the 
ptincipal  objects  of  my  researches. 

1st.  I  hare  compared  your  Tocabulary  of  the  Coco  Maricopas 
with  those  of  the  fonr  Mexican  languages  in  my  possession,  and  of 
thirty-two  well  ascertained  families  of  Indians,  living  within  the 
United  States  or  fortheY  north,  and  have  found  no  resemblance  with 
either.  It  is  to  me  a  quite  new  language,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
word.  Apache  is  the  word  for  man;  and  judging  by  analogy  from 
several  other  Indian  languages,  they  should  be  Apaches  or  belong- 
ing to  that  family.  Thus,  for  instance,  amonc^st  the  Algonquin 
tr\bes,  the  nam,es  assumed  by  two  of  them,  Illinoi*;  and  Tiinno  Li- 
nap,  are  evidently  derived  from  Linno,  a  man.  However  this  may 
be,  I  wish  to  have  some  further  information  respectin«^  that  tribe; 
to  know  with  as  much  precision  as  you  can,  the  quarter  whence 
they  came;  their  present  location  in  reference  to  the  Pimos,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  and  what  they  do  cultivate;  also,  whether  they 
arc  wilder  than  the  Pimos,  and  whether  on  good  terms  with  them. 

2d.  You  say  that  the  accounts,  by  report,  of  the  Indians  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila  are  conflicting  and  of  an  indefinite  character. 
This  observation  applies  to  every  information  derived  from  other 
sources.  We  have  as  yet  only  vasue  rumors.  Yet  I  wish  to  col- 
,  ieet  all  these,  as  far  as  possible.  A  few  legitimate  inferences  may, 
perhaps,  be  drawn  by  comparing  them  together;  but  it  is  principally 
tor  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  point  out  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  that  I  wish  to  be  thus  informed.  You  win,  there- 
fore, oblige  me  by  'communicating  such  rough  .notes  as  you  may 
bare  taken  on  that  subject,  and  also  what  were  the  abodes  and 
occopations  of  the  few  scattered  Indians  whom  you  met  on^  yonr 
Journey. 

(a.)  Have  yoi,  by  any  direct  observation,  ascertained  within  30^ 
the  positive  longitude,  in  reference  to  Qreenwich,  of  anj  point  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte  or  vicinity  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  t 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  a  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  ri.rer  Gila  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  gulf 
of  California.  From  what  you  say  of  Colonel  Cooke's  route,  I 
wottld  infer  that  he  left  the  Rio  Norte  a  short  distance  above  Kk 
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Tasso,  and  that  he  must  have  travelled  south  of  that  ridgej  in  9Ltm 
almost  due  west  course  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

I  use  the  word  Sierra  Madre  "  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
the  Mexicans,  viz:  that  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  froijai  the  rirers  which. empty  t&to  the  PaciEc 
ocean,  withont  any  regard  to' its  elevation. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of,  my  distinguished  consid*- 
cration  and  personal  regard* 

Yonr  most  obedient  and  faithful  serrant, 

ALBERT  OAl^LATIN. 

To  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Emohy,  ' 

U.  S*  Topographical  Engineersj  Washington. 


Washington,  October  8,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  I  have  the- 
pleasure  to  send  you,  with  the  permission  of  the  chief  of  my  de- 
partment, a  table  of  twenty-three  geographical  positions  determined 
oy  myself,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use;  and,  should  you  think 
the  information  of  sufficient  importance,  I  should  feel  much  flat- 
tered that  you  should,  as  you  propose,  communicate  them  to  thc- 
£thnologica'l  Society  of  New  York  for  publication. 

No  astronomical  observations,  that  I'am  aware  of,  have  ever  be- 
fore been  made  on  the  same  grounds,  if  we  except  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Coulter  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  wjiich  have  never  yet  beea 
published. 

You  will  see  that  the  position  of  the  Gila  is  very  much  changed^ 
as  well  as  that  of  Santa  F6|  in  New  Mexico. 

The  ohserTStions  were  made  with  an  8J  inch  sextant|  conslructad^ 
"by  the  celebrated  Gamhey,  of  Paris.  Li  most  cases,  the  determina- 
tions of  the  places  in  latitude  are  the  mean  of  the  results  obtained 
iv  many  obserTstions  on  north  and  south  stars,  of  nearly  equate 
altitudes,  bj  which  the  errors  of  eccentricity,  &c.,  in  the  instru- 
ment were  avoided. 

The  longitudes  are  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  results 
from  the  chronometers,  and  measurement  of  distances  between  the 
'  moon  and  stars,  nearly,  equi-distant  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  chronometers  used  were  two  very  good  box  chronometers^ 
hy  Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  (Nos.  783  and  2075.) 

The  observations  themselves,  including  those  between  Santa  F6 
and  Fort  Leavenworth,  (our  point  of  departure,)  in  number  2,500 
or  3,000,  were  all  computed  in  the  field,  and  are  now  undergoing 
Tcrification  by  Professor  Hubbard,  a  very  accurate  young  computer,, 
attached  to  the  observatory  at  Washington. 

The  computations  for  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  table  sent 
jou,  have  been  verified. 

The  objects  of  our  expedition  bcine  purely  military,  the  subjects 
of  interest  to  scientific  men  were  only  pursued  so  far  as  they  were 
incidental  to  the  expedition,  and  did  not  interfere  with  its  great  ob- 
ject.   The  ii^struments  with  which  I  was  furnished  were  not  those^ 
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perhaps,  which  I  would  have  selected;  at  the  same  time  there* 
was  nothing  for  me  to  regret,  except  \he  absence  of  a  good  portable 
telescope,  with  which  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon, 
and  the  immersion  of  Jupiter's  satellites^  could  have  been  obserTed| 
aod  a  few  pocket  chronometers.  » 

We  left  Washington  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  time  was 
not  allowed  to  procure  either  the  telescope  or  pocket  chronometers. 

1st.  We  struck  the  Gila,  as  the  table  will  show,  in  latitude  32^ 
44'  58"  and  longitude  108^  45'  vest  from  Greenwich;  thence  its 
eourse  U  very  nearly  west.  As  well  as  we  could  judge  from  the 
conrae  of  the  mountains,  its  course  from  that  point  to  its  source 
was  not  yery  far  from  northeast  or  southwest. 

No  tributaries  to  the  Gila  were  crossed  before  reaching  it,  except 
one  named  by  me  Night  creek,  a  very  insignificant  stream.  The 
Sierra Mimb res,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  highest  point  where 
we  crossed  it,  (alls  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
GiJa. 

2d.  Your  second  interrogatory  is  answered  principally,  by  the 
table  of  geographical  positions.  « 

The  Rio  Salinas  comes  in  from  the  northeast^  a  little  west  and 
north  of  camp  97,  of  November  12.  (See  table.)  This  camp,  the 
astronomical  position  of  which  is  given  in  the  table,  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  villages  of  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Marricopas  In- 
dians. 

3d.  The  table  will  show  you  that  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  is  on  the  parallel  of  32"  43'  or  4';  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  specific  information,  I  would  advise  you  to  place  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  on  the  parallel  of  31°  61',  which  is  the  latitude 
given  it  by  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  royal  navy,  whose  little  book 
of  travels  in  Mexico  you  have  no  doubt  seen. 

4th.  Specimens  of  the  seed  of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  Pimos 
were  obtained,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  me.  Overcoming 

?»ace  was  the  ^reat  object  we  had  in  view  when  we  passed  the 
imos,  and  our  investigations  and  collections  were  necessarily  hasty 
and  superficial.  We  passed  with  them '  onlv  the  part  of  a  day>. 
whereas,  if  exploration  alone  had  been  the  object  of  our  party,  I  , 
ahoold  hare  considered  a  week  as  little  enough  to  hare  devoted  to 
this  interesting  people.  When  I  left  California,  it  was  as  a  special 
cnToy  to  the  government,  and  on  so  short  a  notice  that  many  of 
By  collections  and  noteii  were  left  behind,  with  my  assistanta. 
Among  the  things  so  left,  were  the  seed  of  the  cotton. 

Most  of  the  plants  Collected,  however,  were  brought  home. 
These  will  show  a  very  complete  history  of  the  botany  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Torrey,  who  is  preparing 
an  elaborate  catalogue  and  drawings  of  those  plants,  heretofore  . 
unknown.  This  catalogue  I  should  be  very  glad  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  your  society. 

The  Coco  Marricopas  Indians  come  from  llie  West.    So  late  as^- 
1826,  Mr.  Kit  Carson,  one  of  our  guides,  met  these  people  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.    Subsequently  to  that  period,  they  were 
visited  by  Dr.  Audersou  (whom  we  met  iu  Saat^a  Fe)  at  a  point 
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Vbout  half  way  between  their  present  village  >and  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  river.  • 

They  are  taller  ami  more  athletic  than  the  Pimos,  and  what 
struck  rae  as  very  remarkable,  the  men  had  generally  aquiline  noses, 
•whilst  those  of  the  women  were  retroussers. 

They  occupy  thatched  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  the  twtgs  of  cotton  wood  treesi  interworen  vith  the  straw 
or  wheat)  corn  stalks,  and  cane. 

Cotton,  wheat;  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products  of  these  people.  Their  fields  are  laid 
off  in  squares,  and  watered,  by  the  Zequias,  from  the  Qila  river. 
Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  wooden  plough,  the  harrow* < 
and  the  cast-steel  axe,  (procured  probably  from  .Sonora.)  Tkej 
hare  but  few  cattle,  arid  not  many  horses.  I  observed,  domestica* 
ted  among  them,  ducks,  cbickens,  and  pigs.  They  had.  many  or- 
naments of  sea-shells,  showing,  in  my  opinion,  their  recent  migra- 
tion from  the  gulf.  From  the  character  given  of  them  by  Carson, 
when  he  saw  them  in  1826,  although  they  were  then  an  agricultural 
people,  I  should  think  they  had  learned  much  by  their  proximity 
to  their  neighbors,  the  Pimos,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  politi- 
cally their  superiors,  and  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate and  cordial  friendship.  ^ 

The  Marricopas  impressed  rae  as  a  more  sprightly  race  than  the 
Pimos;  the  interpreters  of  the  Pimos  were  ail  natives  of  the  Mar- 
ricopas band. 

The  dress  of  both  nations  or  bands  was  the  same.  That  of  the 
men  a  breech  cloth  and  a^.  cotton  serape  of  ^[domestic  manufacture; 
that  of  the  women  the  same  kind  of  serape  pinned  around  the  waist 
and  falling  below  the  knees,  leaving  the  breast  and  arms  bare. 

Both  nations  cherished  an  aversion  to  war,  and  a  profound  at- 
tachment to  all  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  This  predilection 
arose  from  no  incapaciiy  for  war,  for  they  were  at  all  times  able 
and  willing  to  keep  the  Apaches,  whose  hands  are  raised  against 
all  other  people,  at  a  respectful  distance, and  prevent  depredations 
by  those  mountain  robbers,  who  .hold  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  a 
part  of  Durango  in  a  condition  approaching  almost  to  tributary 
provinces. 

They  have  a  high  regard  for  morality,  and  punish  transgressions 
more  by  public  opinion  than  by  fines  or  corporeal  punishments. 
Polygamy  is  unknown  amongst  them,  and  the  crime  of  adulterj, 
punished  with  such  fearful  penalties  amongst  Indian  nations  gener- 
all 9,  is  here  almost  unknown,  and  is  punished  by  the  contempt  of 
the  relatives  and  associates  of  the  guilty  parties. 

The  Indians  we  met^  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Pimos  set- 
tlement were  mostly  wild  Indi?ins  of  the  great  Apache  nation^ 
which  inhabits  all  the  country  north  and  south  t)f  the  Gila,  and  both 
sides  of  the  Del  Iforte,  about  the  parallel  of  the  Jornada  and  Dead 
Man's  lakes. 

They  have  no  fixed  habits,  and  the  only  vestiges  of  their  abodes 
which  we  saw  were  temporary  sheds,  a  few  feet  high,  made  of  the 
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twifls  pt  trees.  They  live  principally  by  plunderijig  the  ICeneans 
of  Kew  Mexico,  Chihua&iiR,  Sonora,  and  ])araiigo. 

Ho  Yocabiilarj  of  their  language  was  procured.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  extend  up  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila.  - 

Beyond  them  to  the  north  is  th^  warlike  nation  of  the  Navajoea^ 
whO)  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  thinks,  are  allied  to  the  Crow  Indians. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  which  runs  in  a  course,  it  is 
sat  J,  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  is  a  hand  of  Indians  called  the 
Scones,  who,  in  manners,  habits,  and  parsnits^are  said  to  resemble 
the  Pimos,  except  that  they  live  in  houses  scooped  from  the  solid 
rock.  Many  of  them  are  Albinos,  which  may  be  the  consequence 
of  their  cavernous  dwellings.  Surrounded  by  the  warlike  Navajoe, 
and  the  thieving  Apache^  they  nevertheless  till  their  soil  in  peace 
and  security. 

Coming  farther  east,  we  reach  the  San  Jose,  a  tributary  to  the 
Puerco,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  the  westy 
not  the  Rio  Puerco  represented  on  the  map  to  flow  into  the  Del 
Norte  south  of  El  Passo. 

Here  is  an  Indian  race  living  in  four  story  houses,  built  upon  rocky 
promontories  inaccessible  to  a  savage  foe,  cultivating  the  soil  and 
answering  the  description  of  the  seyen  cities  of  Yasquez  Coronado, 
except  in  their  present  insignificance  in  size  and  population,  and 
the  fact  that  the  towns,  though  near  each  other,  are  not  in  ^'a  (con* 
tinnous)  valley  six  leagi^es  long/'  but  on  different  branches  of  the 
■nine  stream.  The  names  of  these  towns  are  Cibolleta,  Moquino^ 
Pmfu^to,  CoverOi  Acona,  Lagun4^  Poblacon;  the  last  a  ruin. 

I  did  not  visit  these  towns  in  person;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  minute 
description  from  one  who  did|  and,  should  I  succeed,  it  will  be  sent 
to  you. 

^,The  work  you  mention,  of  Castenada,  has  never  been  seen  by 
me.  My  own  impressionj  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  journal,  is  that 
the  many  ruins  we  saw  on  the  Gila  might  well  be  attributed  to 
Indians  of  the  races  we  saw  in  New  Mexico, and  on  the  Gila  itself. 
I  mean  by  the  last,  the  PimoS|  who  might  easily  have  lost  the  art  of 
building  adobe  or  raud  houses.  In  all  respects,  except  their  dwell- 
ings, they  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  the 
numberless  houses  now  level  with  the  ground  on  the  Gila  river. 

The  implement  for  grinding  corn,  and  the  broken  pottery,  were 
the  only  vestiges  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  we  saw  amongst  the 
ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornaments,  principally  immense 
well  turned  beads,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  • 

The  same  corn  grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  the 
Pimos.  The  corn  grinder  is  merely  a  large  stone,  well  worn, 
slightly  concave,  and  another  of  different  shape,  convex,  intended 
to  fit  the  first  and  crush  the  corn  between  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hand. 

The  ruins  on  the  Gila  were  first  seen  at  camp  81,  the  position  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  table,  from  thence  to  the  Pim9s  village. 
Wherever  the  mountains  did  not  impinge  too  close  on  the  river  and 
shut  out  the  valley,  they  were  seen  in  ^reat  abundancei  enough,  I 
idiould  think,  to  indrcate  a  former  population  of  at  least  onh  hun- 
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dred  thoasand;  and  in  one  place,  between  camps  91  and  97|tbere  im 
a  long  wide  valley,  twenty  miles  in  length,  much  of  which  is 
coTered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and  broken  pottery. 

These  ruins  afe  uniformly  of  the  same  kind;  not  one  stone  now 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  other;  and  they  are  only  discoverable  bj 
the  broken  pottery  around  them,  and  stone  laid  in  regular  order, 
showing  the  trace  of  the  foundation  of  a  house. 

Most  of  these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  Vary  from  40  x  50 
to  200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stpne  are  unhewn^  and* are  most  of 
an  amygdaloid,  rounded  by  attrition. 

Now  of  the  tributaries  which  come  into  the  Gila  from  the  north, 
lliere  are  several  besides  the  Salinas,  which,  at  their  mouths,  are 
insignificant  in  size  and  can  be  stepped  across;  but  in  this  whole 
region  no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  a  river| 
throughout  its  course,  from  that  at  any  one  point. 

It  may  be  large  near  its  source,  and  after  traversing  deserts  of 
sand,  through  arid  regions,  unwatered  by  rains,  become  very  8mall| 
and  even  disappear  altogether. 

Therefore,  except  the  Salinas,  of  which  we  have  oral  accounts, 
nothing  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tri- 
butaries from  their  appearance  at  the  junction.  These  tributaries 
come  in  near  camp  81,  where  the  mountains  are  so  precipitous  and 
bold  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  their  course. 

The  Salinas  must  have  been  the  branch  by  which  the  expedition 
of  Coronado  ascended  and  crossed  into  New  Mexico.  Its  general 
direction  is  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to  Santa  F6^ 
and  nearly  in  this  line  are  the  seven  towns  mentioned  as  bein^  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  San  Jos6.  Indians  now  pass  fro'mthe  PimoB 
Tillage  to  New  Mexico  on  this  roi|te. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  placC)  that  we  weie  informed 
by  an  intelligent  Marricopas  Indian  that,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Salinas,  was  now  standing,  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
serration^  the  walls  of  a  large  three  story  building  of  mud,  with  its 
interior  sides  glazed  and  finely  polished,  and  about  it  was  to  be 
seen  many  traces  of  large  acequiaS}  and  broken  pottery  in  great 
abundance. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Moquis,  who,  like 
the  Pimos  and  Soones,  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors;  but  the  exact  locality  of  this  tribe  I  do  not  know, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  on  or  nt:ar  the'  head  waters  of  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Gila. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  EMORY. 
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COLLBOK  or  PhTSICIAMS  and  SuB6X0V8| 

Jf€w  Yorky  Fthruary  10,  1848. 

Mt  Dsab  Sir:  I  haye  es^amined  the  interesting  collection  of 
plaiiU  which  you  kindiy  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  herewith  send 
JOQ  a  list  of  thenii  as  cpmplete  as  my  namerous  engagements  per- 
mit me  to  make  at  present.  The  route  which  yon  passed  oyer  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  botanical  treasuresi  as  is  evident  from  the  num- 
ber of  new  species  and  genera  which  you  were  enabled  to  make 
under  great  disadvantagesi  and  in  an  expedition  which  was  almost 
wholly  military  in  its  character.  Most  of  the  new  plants  which 
jrou  found  are  only  indicated,  ur,  at  most,  very  briefly  described  ia 
the  following  list.  A  more  full  account  of  them  will  be  given  here* 
after. 

I  amy  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours* 

*JOHN  TORREY. 

To  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Ekoat. 


Jolt  S2,  1847. 

My  Dear  Sih:  I  give  you  the  following  written  sketch  of  the 
route,  not  being  able,  as  you  request,  to  get  a  trace  made  from  my 
.map. 

From  the  S7th  June  to  July  llthywe  were  traversing  the  countrr 
lietween  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  bend  of  the  Arkansas,  a  rich 
•tolling  prairje  embraced  between  the  39th  and  38th  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  the  94th  and  98th  meridians  of  longitude. 

From  July  ll^h  to  July  13th,  followed  the  Arkansas  to  Pawnee 
fork,  in  longitude  about  99.  At  this  point  the  fertile  soil  ceases^ 
except  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  streams. 

From  the  14th  July  to  August  1st,  we  "were  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas,  occasionally  crossing  the  spurs  of  low  hills  which  inter- 
rupt the  direct  course  of  the  Arkansas.    This  part  lies  in  latitude 
-38^,  and  between  longitude  99^  and  lOZ""  1'. 

From  the  1st  August  to  the  8th,  crossing  the  plain  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  mounting  the  Raton  mountain) about  7,000 feet  above 
the  sea,  between  latitudes  38  and  36. 

From  the  8th  August  to  the  14th,  in  the  Tallcysof  the  tributaries 
to  the  Canadian,  and  crossing  the  extensive  plains  between  these^ 
Talleys. 

From  the  14th  August  to  the  I8lh,  ascending  the  great  ridge  bc- 
t\reen  the  head  of  the  Canadian  and  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte* 
baiting  at  Santa  Fe,  in  latitude  35°  41',  on  a  tributary  of  the  Del 
Horte,  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  Del  Norte,  and  about  1,500 
ifeet  above  that  river  and  6,850  above  the  sea. 
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From  August  18th  up  to  the  14th  October,  all  the  collections- 
"were  made  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  or  on 
the  table  lands  adjacent,  and  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  33d  par- 
allel of  latitude,  (230  miles  below  Santa  Fe.) 

From  the  14th  October  to  the  19lh,  we  were  crossing  the  great 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters 
of  the  Gila,  nearly  on  the  33d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  107th  and  109th  meridians  of  longitude,  measured  from 
Greenwich.  The  gr«atest  height  of  this  dividing  ridge  along  our 
trail  was  about  6^000  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  19th  of  October  to  the  22d  Novemberi  we  were  follow* 
inz  the  course  of  the  Gila  nyetj  occasionally  forced  into  the  moun- 
tains to  avoid  the  cafions.  This  route  is  never  far  from  the  33d 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  is  embraced  between  the  109^  and  114*  30' 
meridians  of  longitude,  falling,  during  that  distance,  very  uniformly 
from  about  5,000  feet  to  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  22d  November  to  the  24th,  we  were  on  the  Colorado  or 
the  west,  traversing  a  low  sandy  bottom. 

From  the  24th  November  to  the  2Sth,we  were  crossing  the  great 
desert  of  drifting  sand  in  a  course  little  north  of  west. 

On  the  28th  November,  we  encamped  at  the  Cariso  (Reed)  creek, . 
or  spring,  the  wateis  of  which,  when  first  exposed,  are  warm,  and 
emit  the  smell  of  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

From  the  28th  November,  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Cordil- 
leras of  California,  (the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  route- 
December  5th,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  many  below  the 
overhanging  peaks.  From  that  point  we  descended  to  San  Diego., 
a  seaport  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  32"  45'  and  longitude 
170~  11  west  of  Greenwich.    This  point  we  reached  December  12, 

With  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

\Y.  H.  EiMORY. 

Professor  ToaREv,  Princeton, 


RANUNCULACEiE. 

RanuDculus  uijuatiHs,  Linn.    Plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

Clematis  Yirginiana,  Linn*   Raton  moiuiiaia«   An  uudetermin.ed 

Sieues  of  this  genus  was  found  in  fruit,  November  lOth,  on  the 
lla.   The  plumose  tails  of  the  carpds  ar«  nearly  three  iachees 
long. 

££RR£RIDAC£i£. 

Berberis  pinnata,  Lapasca.    Higlands  bordering  the  Gila.  This. 
'  appears  to  be  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Cali-- 
fornia,  and  in  Northern  Mexico. 

CRUGIFER^. 

Lepidium  ruderale.  Linn.    Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 
^Erysimum  Aikansanum^  JVu^^    Tributaries^of  tke  Cana^diaju 
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CAFPA&IDAC£i& 

Poianisia  graveolens,  Raf.  In  flower  and  fruit,  September  26 — 
October  3,  valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  The  plant  is  taller,  and  the 
Aowers  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  form  that  is  common  iu 
the  northern  United  States. 

Cleorae  integrifolia,  JS'uft.  This  beautiful  species  is  abundant  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Oregon^  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Platte,  to  latitude  33°  north. 

YIOLACE^.  • 
Viola  cucttllata^  Linn.    Pawoee  fock  of  the  ArkaniiaB. 

POETULACACEiE. 

Portulaca  oleracea^  Linn.     On  the  Arkansas.     Perhaps  intro- 
duced. 

Sesuvium  portulacastrura,  Linn.  In  flower  and  fruit,  November 
17.  Salin^  soils  along  the  Gila.  Leaves  spatulate.  Flowers  nearly 
aessile,  stamens  numerous.    Styles  3. 

OERANIACEA. 
Qeraniam  Fr^montii^  Torr.  in  Frim.  2d  Rep,    On  the  Baton* 

ZYGOPHYLLAC£iE;. 

Kallstrcemia  maxima,  Torr.  and  Or,  Tribulus  maximuSj  Linn, 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Larrea  Mexicana,  3/cricanflf, /)/.  nov.  t.  48.  Creosote  plant .^^  lo- 
deodondo  of  the  New  Mexicans.  Used  externally  for  rheumatism. 
A  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  Abundant  from  the  upper 
watets  of  the  Arkansas  and  ralley  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  the  great 
sai^y  deverls  of  California.  It  likewise  occurs  In  the  nortnern 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  plent  abounds  in  a  strong  smelling  resinous 
natter.  No  animal  seems  to  feed  on  tt^  and  it  is  useless  for  fuely 
as  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  burn. 

ANACARDIACE^. 

Rhus  glabra.  Linn,     From  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  to 

longitude  lOT^. 

R.  laurina,,  Kutt.     A  large  shrub.     Mountains  of  California^ 

towards  the  sea  coast. 

R.  trilobata,  J^utt,  On  the  Gila.  A  shrub  18  inches  high, found 
late  in  the  autumn,  with  slaminate  aments  nearly  matured  for  the 
following  spring.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  velvety 
pubescence.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  distinct  species  from  R,  trilohata, 

MALVACEiE. 

Malva  Munroanay  Dou^l.  High  sandy  plains^  and  i&the  valley 
0i  the  Qila.  Flowers  bright  rose  color. 
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M.  pe^tSi  Torr,  and  Or.   Upper  part  of  tbe  Arkansaf. 
Spbsraleea  stellatai  Tarr*  and  Gr.    Near  Santa  F6|  &c.  Hig^h* 
lands  between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Qila. 

Sida  coccinea,  DC.  On  the  Raton  mountain.*  SeTeral  .other  an* 
determined  )^lvace«  occnrs  in  the  collection. 

SAPINDAC£jE.» 


Sapvndus  marginatus,  isoap  berry.)    Valley  of  the  Gila. 

^^  /\  '  *  •  RHAMNACEiE. 

Ceanotbus  OTalis^^l,  Torr.  and  Gr,  On  the  Arkansas.  A  small 
scrubby  species  of  this  genus  was  found  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Calt- 
forniai  towards  San  Diego.-  It  has  thorny  branches,  small  ovate 
coriaceous,  smooth  entire  leavesi  which  are  supported  on  short  pe- 
tioles. The  branches  are  glabrous  and  glaucoQs.  There  Were 
neither  flowers  nor  fruit  on  the  specimen. 

C.  ovalisi  var.  inter mediusi  Torr.  and  Gr.    On  tke  Arkansas. 

L£GUMINOSi£. 
Sesbania  macrocarpa,  Muhl.    Qn  the  Gila.    In  fruit  November 

Olycyrrhiza  lepidotUi  Jfuti.  Near  Santa  F6.  Not  found  la 
flower.  " 

Psoralea  esculenta,  Pursh.  (Pomme  de  Prairie.)  On  the  Ar» 
kansas. 

P.  floribunda,  JiTutjt.   With  the  preceding.  ' 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  Linn.     On  the  Gila.    The  specimens  were 
without  flower  and  fruit,  and  we  therefore  cannot  be  certain  of  the 

species. 

Dalea  formosa,  Torr.  in  Ann.  lyc.  JV*.  York^  2  p.  178.  This 
beautiful  species  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  first 
pedition.     It  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  with  numerous 
crooked  branches,  and  purplish  flowers.     Near  Santa  F6|  and  val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte. 

D.  alopecuroides,'  Willd.    With  tbe  preceding. 
D.  laxiflora,  Pursh.     Valley  of  the  Arkansas. 

Besides  these  Dalea^,  there  were  two  other  species,  both  shrubby, 
in  the  collection;  but  I  have  not  ascertained  whether  they  may 
not  be  already  described.  One  of  them  is  densely  branched;  the 
leaflets  are  in  six  to  seven  pairs,  broadly  obovate  connate  about 
3  lines  long,  glabrous  above,  very  villous,  and  furnished  with 
large  dark  colored  glands  toward  the  margin  underneath;  they  are 
obscurely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  in  short  dense  spikes;  calyx 
with  plumose  subulate-setaceous. teethi  which  are  as  long  as  the 
tube.  This  species  was  found  on  the  Gila  river.  It  is  very  near 
D|  ramosissimsy  Benth.  in  Bot.  Sulph.,  p.  11.,  t.  10. 

The  other  species  is  canescently  tomentosoiand  diffusely  branched* 
The  leaflets  are  narrowly  oblong,  in  three  to  four  pairs^  which  are 
distant.   On  both  sides  they  are  sparingly  furnished  with  small  red 
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.glands,  which  are  nearly  concealed  in  the  do^n.  The  fiowerg  are 
m  short  loose,  spikes,  smallf  purple.  Calyx-teeth  subulate,  shorter 
than  the  tubey  plumose.    Found  on  the  great  desert  west  of  the 

Colorado. 

Petalostemon  gracile,  /3.  oligophyllum.  S  em  erect;  leaflets  in 
2 — 3,  linear,  slightly  dotted  underneath;  calyx  glabrous,  longer 
than  the  subulate  bracts,  the  teeth  very  8hort|  ovate;  petals  oblong. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Prosopis  glandulosa,  Torr.  in  Jinn^Lyc.  K.  York^  2.  p.  192,  t.2, 
(inezquite.)  Abundant  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  from  Santa 
Fe,  west.  The  trunk  of  this  tr*e  is  sometimes  14  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  pods  are  long,  flat,  and  filled  with  a  sweetish  pulp. 
They  are  excellent  food  for  horses,  and  are  sometimes  used  by  mea 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

P.  (Strombocarpa)  Emoryi,  n.  sp.  Branches  glabrous;  spines  in 
pairS)  slender,  short,  straight,  pinase  a  single  pair;  leaflets  about  4 
pairsj  oblong,  somewhat  conaceous;  the  under  surfacoi  and  the 
petioles  somewhat  pubescent j  legume  spirally  twisted  into  a  com- 
pact cylinder.  Found  in  fruit  only;  on  the  Gila  river.  This  spe- 
cies is  nearly  allied  to  the  P.  odorata  ef  Fremont's  Sd  report,  out 
differs  in  its  shorter,  broader,  and  less  numerous  leaflets. 

Schrankia  uncinate,  WUld,  On  the  Arkansas,  where  it  is  called 
-sensitive  vv^e. 

Darlingtonia  brachyloba,  DC.    With  the  preceding. 

Several  other  Mimosee  are  in  the  collection,  hut  the  specimen^ 
^re  mostly  without  leaves  and  flowers. 

Cassia  chamflecrista,  JAnn.   On  the  Aikansas. 

ROSAC£^. 

Cerasus  ilicifolius,  JSTutt.    Mountains  of  California.    The  kernel 
of  the  fruit  has  a  strong  flavor  of  bitter  almonds. 
Geura  Virginianum,  Linn.    On  the  Arkansas. 

Faliugia  paradoxa,  Endl.  gen,  6385,  Sieversia  paradoxa^  Don  in 
Linn. J  trans.  14,/).  576,  t.  22.  A  remarkable  rosaceous  shrub,  with 
white  flowers,  and  *very  long  slender  plumose  tails  to  the  carpels. 
It  ditf'ers,  in  some  respects,  from  Endlicher^s  character  of  the  genus, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  Don's  de- 
scription and  figure.  It  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley 
ef  the  Del  Norte.   Can  it  be  Oeum  drffadoides,  DC  J 

Cercocarpus  parvifolius,  JVu/^,  Torr,  and  Gr.,Jl.  2,  p.  427.  A 
shrub  about  12  feet  high,  with  numerous  straight  branches  spring- 
ing from  near  the  ground.  The  carpels,  with  their  long  plumose 
spirally  contorted  atoiu,bore  into  tlie  earth,  after  they  have  fallen*. 
The  action  of  the  wind  communicates  to  them  a  twisting  motion^ 
aind  retrorse  pubescence  retains  them  in  the  soil. 

Spiraea  Caiifornica,  n.  sp.  Shrubby;  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate, 
undivided,  nearly  glabrous,  glandularly  serrate,  conspicuously  pe- 
tiolate;  flowers  in  compound  corymbs,  perfect,  calyx-segments 
broad,  about  as  long  as  the  tube;  disk  coherent  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  stamens  numerous;  carpels  5,  distinct,  d-valved;  seeda 
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8i  asccDdiogy  tbe  testa  expanded  at  the  saperior  extremity  *mto  a 
membranaceous  wing.  Grows  on  high  mountains  near  the  Gila. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  ascendinp^  winged  seeds  and  co- 
Tiaceous  leaves.  It  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  of  the  sections 
into  which  the  genus  Spiraea  is  at  present  divided. 

Andenostoma  fascicuiata,  Hook  and  Jim.  Abundant  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  California.    A  shrub  about  five  feet  high. 

A.  sparsifolia,  n.  Sf.  Loaves  scattered,  linear-subulate,  dotted 
■with  nrlands.  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  tree  30  feet  high,  with 
very  numerous  slender  branches.  Leaves  nearly  half  an  inch  long, 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide,  somewhat  trianf^ular,  apparently  ever- 
green. Flowers  in  small  terminal  paniculate  spikes.  Pedicels 
short,  \vith  numerous  minute  scarious  bracts  at  the  base.  Calyx 
turbinate-campanulate,  10  striate,  5-toothed;  the  teeth  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, conspicuously  imbricated.  Stamens  about  10;  the  filaments 
inserted  into  a  crcnulate  glandular  ring  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx- 
tube.  Ovary  obovate,  compressed,  with  2  collateral  suspended 
ovules.  Very  different  in  appearance  from  A.  fasciculata^  and  des- 
titute of  the  fleshy  glands,  with  which  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube 
is  fornished  in  that  species. 

Photinia'arbutifolia,  Linn,  Cordilleras  of  California.  A  shrnb 
4  5  feet  high. 

LYTHRACE^.  ' 
Ljthrnm  alatum,  ^Pursh,    On  the  Arkansas. 

ONAGRAC£iE. 

Zauschneria  Californica,  Presl.  Valley  of  the  Gila.  A  shrub 
irith  bright  crimsoQ  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Fuchsia. 

(Enothera  albieanlisy  J^uit.   Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

(E.  .pinnatifidai  J^uU.   Tribulariea  of  the  Canadian  rirer. 

OS.  biennis,  lAnn.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Several  other  undetermined  species  of  OBnothera  exist  in  the  col- 
lection. 

Qaura  coceine&i  Jfuti.   Tributariea  of  the  Canadian. 
O.  parviflorsy  Dougl>   Valley  of  the  Dal  Norlt. 

LOASACEiE. 

Mentzelia  pumila,  JSTutt.  Stem  whitish,  slender,  branching,  and 
a  little  roughened  above,  smoothish  and  somewhat  shining  below; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  or  sinuate-toolhed;  flowers  (small)  2-3  together, 
pedicellate;  petals  10,  lanceolate;  stamens  very  numerous;  the 
outer  filaments  dilated ;  capsule  turbinate-cy lindrical ;  seeds  nume- 
rous, winged.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  Plant  about  a  foot  high. 
Flowers  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Capsule  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long^  S-valved  at  the  summit. 

CeTsllia  sinoatai  Lagaica.  This  interesting  plant,  which  has 
Veen  admirably  illustrated  by  FensL  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the- 
Talley  of  the  Del  Norte,  from  Santa  F6  to  Saltillo. 
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CUCURBITACE^. 

Curumis  perennis,  JameSj  Torr,  and  Gr.  On  the  Gila  river, 
abundant.  We  are  yet  uncertain  of  thejgenus  of  this  plant,  which 
seems  to  be  common  in  Tarious  parts  of  B^zico,  particularly  in  arid, 
sandy  wastes.  No  Bpecimens  of  the  fruit  hare  yet  been  sent  to  us« 
There  are  three  other  undetermined  Cucnrbitacese  in«the  collection^ 
distinct  from  any  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  America. 

CACTACE.S.  « 

Several  interesting  plants  of  this  family  were  noticr d  by  Colonel 
Emory)  but  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  from  dried 
specimens.  Tiiey  are  prpbably  included  among  the  numerous  new 
species  of  Mexican  Cactaceae  soon  to  be  described  by  Dr.  Engle- 
mann.  , 

CORNAC£iE.  ^ 
CofUQS  paniculata,  /'^er.    On  the  Arkansas. 

CAPRIFOLIACE^E. 

Symphorioarpus  racemosQS|  Lmn\  (Snow  berry.)  On  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

OOMPOSITAfi. 

Vcrnonia  fasciculata,  Michx.    Bent's  Fort. 
Liatris  punctata,  Hook.    Rayada  Creek. 

Corethrogyne  tomentella,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Jl .  JV.  Am.  2,  p.  99. 
Very  abundant  on  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Pacific,  and  callcil  by  the 
natives  estafiat.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  for  cholera,  as  noticed 
by  Colonel  Emory  in  his  report. 

Dieteria  incana,  Torr.  and  Gr.?  Diplopappus  incanusj  Lindl.l 
On  the  Gila.  Diflfers  from  Douglas's  Californian  plant  in  its  slen- 
der stem,  and  nearly  glabrous,  spinulose  dentate  leavfes. 

D.  coronopifolia,  JWtt.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Canadian. 

D.  asteroides,  n.  $p.  Minutely  scabrouS|  pubescent,  stem  panicu* 
lately  branched  above;  leares  oblone-cuneate,  somewhat  rigid , 
sharply  and  rather  coarsely  toothed)  inrolucre  hemispherical; 
scales  linear,  in  seyeral  series,  with  rather  short  herbaceous  square 
rose  tips;  rays  30  or  morsi  Tiolet:  achienia  sparingly  pubescent* 
Pappus  of  the  ray  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  disk.  Elevated 
land  between  the  Del  Norte  And  the  waters  of  the  Gila.  A  well 
marked  species,  with  leaves  broader  than  in  any  other  plant  of  the 
genus. 

Aster  hebecladus,  DC.    Valley  of  tbe  Del  Norte,  and  desert  ht* 
tween  the  Colorado  and  Cordilleras  ofCallfornia. 
A.   (Tripolium.)  A  branching  specieSy  with  the  sisMS  pabesoeat 
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aboTCi  Aad  middle  sised  flowers  with  purple  nijt.  It  seems  to  be* 
undescilbed.   Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Solidago  elongatSy.JVW^.   Valley  of  the  Gila. 

Linosyris  graveolensi  Torr.  and  Gr,  Chrytocoma  drucuneuioi'- 
del,  Pursh.  A  shrub  about  two  feet  higb,  and  bright  yellow  beads 
of  flowers.  Abundant  on  the  highlands  between  the  Qel  Iforte 
and  the  Gila. 

Aplopappus  spinulosusi DC.  /On  Ocat6  creeky  &c.|  called  Pineti^- 
by  the  natives.  ^ 

;   A.    Menziesii,  Torr.  and  Gr.    0.    dentatut:  leaves  coriaceous^ 

strongly  dentate  or  pinnatifid,  toothed,  glutinous.  Abundant  in  the 
great  desert  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Califor- 
nia. Another  form  of  this  species  was  found  near  St.  Diego,  wi(b 
the  stem  and  the  leaves  clothed  with  a  copious  loose  pubescence^ 
and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  few  and  small. 

Grindelia.  An  apparently  new  species  of  this  genus  was  found 
in  ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  California,  but  the  flowers  bad 
fallen  from  the  heady,  and  our  specimen  is  therefore  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  determination.  The  stem  is  very  smooth  and  whitish;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  clasping  at  the  base,  spinulose,  serrate  and  glab- 
rous, and  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  very  acute,  but  scarcely 
recurved. 

Chrysopsts  canescens,  Torr,  and  Or.   Near  Ocat^  creek. 

C.  echioides,  Bmih.  tn  Bot.*Sulph.  p.  25.   Valley  of  the  Gila« 

Ferity le,  Btntk.  in  Bot.  Snlph.  A  new  species  of  this  gena9 
(P.  Emoryi^  noh.)  was  {ounu  in  ascending  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  differs  from  P.  Califoraica  of  Bentham  in  its  smaller 
and  much  more  deeply  ^hibed  leaves,  narrower  acheniai  which  are 
very  hairy  on  the  margins,  and  in  other  characters. 

Baccharis  Douglasii,  DC,  Valley  of  the  Gila.  Besides  this 
there  are  three  other  species  of  Baccharis  id  the  collection}  none 
of  which  are  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  Americai  but  we  can* 
not  yet  pronounce  them  new. 

Tessaria  borealis,  DC,    An  aromatic  shrub  about  three  feet  hijg^h^ 
.  growing  in  all  the  deserted  beds  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte;  usually  with  the  Fr^montia,  both  of  which  are 
abundant  in  those  regions. 

Hymenoclea,  Torr.  and  Gr.  ined.  This  remarkable  new  genus  is- 
allied  to  Ambrosia  and  Xanlliium.  Another  species  of  it  (//.  Sal- 
sola)  was  found  in  Fremont's  second  expedition,  which,  with  the 
characters  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  will  be  published  in 
another  work.  This  species,  from  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being 
in  a  single  whorl,  we  propose  to  call  H,  monogyra,  Torr,  and  Gr* 
It  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

Franseria  Hookeriana.  Jfutt,    (Verba  del  Sapo.) 

Ambrosia  acanthocarpa,  Hooker.   Very  abundant  from  Santa 
to  the  33d  parallel  of  latitude. 

.  Another  species  of  this  genus,  and  apparently  an  undeseribed> 
one,  exists  in  the  collection.^  It  is  suffrutescent  hoary,  with  the 
leaves  bipinnatifidly,  divided  into  very  small  obtuse  segments.  The 
flowers  are  wanting. 
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Ambrosia  artemisisfolia,  Linn.    Bank  of  the  Gila. 

DicoRis,  Torr,  and  Gr.    Another  new  genus  allied  to  Iva,  of  * 
•which  a  full  description  and  figure  will  hereafter  be  given.    It  was 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  desert  of  drifting  sands 
west  of  the  Colorado.  (5  to  6  inches  long,  and  4  to  5  wide.) 

WjetbU  oTata,  n.  sp.y  Tarr.  and  Qr,j  ined.  Stem  Tery  stgut, 
leaTcs  orbiculari  ovate)  entire;  somewliat  coriaceous,  pubescent) 
(as  are  also  tbe  petioles  and  branches);  scales.of  the  inTolncre  lan- 
ceolate; pappus  of  3  to  4  acnte  rigid  teetb,  one  of  which  is  longer 
than  tbe  others.  Abundant  on  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  Cordilleras 
of  California.  ' 

Silphium  laciniatunii  Linn.  (Pilot  weed.)  On  tbe  Arkansas  and 
its  tributaries. 

Another  Silpbium,  with  large  OTate  undivided  leayes,  was  found 
on  Cariso  creek. 

Englemannia  pinnatifida,  Torr.  and  Gf^fl.  JV.  Am,  2fp»  283. 
Tributaries  of  the  Canadian.  .  ' 

Lepachys  columnaris,  Torr.  and  Gr.  Rudbeckia  columnaris^ 
Pursh.  The  rays  vary  from  being  wholly  yellow  to  entirely  pur- 
plish brown.    From  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  to  Santa  F€. 

Encelia  farinosa,  Gray  incd.  An  aromatic  shrubby  plant;  exu- 
ding a  yellowish  resin  from  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
sofly  pubescent,  and  hoary  on  both  sides^  with  3  to  5  proounent 
reticulated  nerves  underneath. 

Ileliantbus  petiolaris,  Jfutt,  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas^  and 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

H.  lenticularis,  DougL    With  the  preceding. 

Coreopsis  palmataj  J^utt.    Turkey  creek. 

Simsiii.  A  rayless,  and,  probably  new  species  of  this  genus,  was 
foiiD^  in  tbe  bed  of  tbe  Agua  Caiientey  Norember  28th.  It  is  a 
lirancbing  sbrub,  and  the  slender  bark  of  the  irregular  twigs  is  cov- 
ered iritb  a  whitish,  very  scabrous  pubescence.  Tbe  leaves  are 
Mcmp^lj  an  inch  long,  OTatOi  entire,  obtuse,  with  short  petioles^ 
and  ioabrous  on  both  sides.  Chaff  of  the  receptacle  embracing 
the  obovate  acbenium,  tbe  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  long 
silky  hairs. 

Wuliia.?  Specimens  of  a  plant  with  the  floral  characters  of  this 
genus,  but  with  dififerent  foliage,  were  found  in  abindaace  on  tbe 
higher  grounds  bordering  tbe  yallej  of  the  Gila.  It  also  resembles 
Leighia,  but  is  destitute  of  a  pappus-.  Some  of  the  genera,  to 
-which  the  plant  is  allied,  will  need  reyision  before  its  place  can  be 
satisfactorily  determined. 

Ximenesia,  n.  sp.7  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila, 
September  and  October.  This  needs  comparison  with  some  of  the 
Mexican  species.  It  very  nearly  rescmblrs  X.  encclioidesy  Cavan. 

Riddellia  tagetina,  JVutt.  Torr.  and  Gr.JI.,  JV.  Jimer.2p.  362, 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  about  two  hundred  miles  below  Santa  Fe. 
A  beautiful  plant  with  persistent  flowers,  hrst  detected  by  Mr.  JNutt- 
all  towards  the  sourcessof  the  Platte. 

Baileva,  n.  o'en.  Harv .  and  Gr.^  incd.  Two  other  sppcirs  of 
•Ibis  unpublished  genus,  dedicated  to  that  piofound  observer  of  na- 
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ture,  Professor  Bailey  of  West  Point,  exist  among  the  California 
plants  collected  by  Coulter,  and  will  soon  be  described  by  Mr. 
Harvey  and  Dr.  Gray.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
numerous  ray-flowers,  and  is  the  B.  multiradiata^  Harv.  and  Gr, 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  woolly  pubescence,  and  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  pinnatately  cut  into  several  narrow  segments.  The  heads 
are  on  long  naked  peduncles,  and  when  the  rays  are  fully  expanded 
are  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  rays  are  40  or 
50  in  number,  in  two  or  more  .serleSi  obovate  cuneate,  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  and  T-nerred,  carolla  of  the  disk,  flowers  with  five 
abort  segments  which  are  glandulary  pubescent,  with  intra-margi- 
nal  nerves.  Branches  of  the  style  short,  somewhat  dilated  and 
trnncata  at  the  extremity.  Very  abandant  along  tBe  Del  Norte 
and  in  the  diTidine  region  between  the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte 
.and  those  of  the  Gila.  Flowers  from  October  4th  to  November. 

Zinnia  grandiflora.  JVv//.  in  ^mer,  FML  trans,  (n.  ler.)  7,  p. 
348;  Torr.  and. Gray  ft.  JT.  Jlmer.  2,  p.  298.  Valley  of  the  Del 
Norte.^  This  plant,  which  was  first  detected  by  Dr.  James  in  Long's 
first  expedition,  is  certainly  frubescent  at  the  base;  in  which  re» 
spcct  it  resembles  the  nearly  allied  Z.  linearis^  Bmth. plant  Hartvf,^ 
JVo.  47.  This  is  the  most  humble  species  of  the  genus;  being  not 
more  than  six  inches  high.  The  stem  is  branching  and  rigid.  The 
leaves  are  linear,  sessile,  and  somewhat  connate  at  the  base^ 
strongly  3-nerved,and  glandularly  punctate.  Heads  mostly  solitary 
at  the  summit  of  the  branches,  on  short  peduncles.  Involucre 
ovoid-cylindrical;  the  scales  about  8,  closely  imbricated;  outer  ones 
somewhat  orbicular;  the  inner  oblong,  ciliate,  and  somewhat  scari- 
ous  on  the  margin.  Ray  flowers  3-5,  coriaceous  and  persistent, 
roundish-ovate,  emarginate,  continuous  with  the  summit  of  the 
achenium.  Disk  flowers  few.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  villous.  An- 
thers yellows.  Branches  of  the  style  tapering  into  a  subulate-lanceo- 
late point,  hairy  above  th»;  middle.  Achenia  obcom  pressed,  si  a  ice  ly 
winged,  scabrous;  the  outer  integument  thin;  those  of  the  ray 
naked,  of  the  disk  with  a  single  awn. 

Gaillardia  amblyodon,  Gay,  ^  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas. 
This  species  has  been  beautifully  figured  by  Dr.  Qray  in  JIfeigt. 
jfmer.  acad.  (n.  ser.)  t.  4. 

G.  pulchella,  Foug,  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Palafoxia  linearis,  Lag. '  In^w  Mexico. 

Hymenoxys  odorata,  DC,    Great  desert  west  of  the  Colorado. 

Artemisia  filifolia,  Torr.  in  Jinn.  lyc.  JV.  ForAr,  2  p.  211.  Val- 
ley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila;  abundant, 

A.  dracnnculoides,  Fursh.  Table  lands  of  the  Del  Norte  and 
Gila.  A  very  comrnqn  species  of  wormwood,  often  cklled  sage  bj 
the  hunters. 

A.  cana,  Fursh,    On  the  Raton  Mountains. 

Senecio  longilobus.  Benth.  in  pi.  Hartweg.  A  bushy  species 
about  three  feet  high,  growing  abundantly  in  the  region  between 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila, 

Tetsladtmia,  (sub-genus  Polydy^iia.)  Heads  about  16-flowered^ 
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canescently  and  densely  tomentose;  the  leayes  broadly  obovatei 
toothed)  narrowed  into  a  petiole.  Heads  on  short  pedundes^  ter- 
minating the  somewhat  corymbose  branches. 

T.  (Folyd^mia)  ramosissima,  n.  sp.  Hills  bordering  the  Gila. 
Stem  spreading,  with  Terj  numerous  matted  branches.  Leayes 
abont  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  lamina  broader  than 
long)  with  5-7  indistinct  rounded  teeth,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a 
loDgiih  petiole.  Heads  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ovate.  Involucral  scales  in  several  series,  the  exterior  ones  shor- 
ter than  the  interior.  Hairs  of  the  achenium  smooth,  slightly  bifid 
at  the  summit.  Pappus  longer  than  the  achenium.  This  plant  is 
clearly  allied  to  Tetradymia,  but  differs  in  the  many  flowered  heads; 
numerous  scales  of  the  involucre;  slightly  cleft  corolla  tube,  and  in 
several  other  characterS|  so  that  it  should  perhaps  form  the  ty^e  of 
a  distinct  genus. 

Cirsium  undulatum,  Spreng.  The  locality  of  this  plant  is  not  re- 
corded|  but  it  was  probably  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. 

Stephanomeria  paniculata,  JSTutt.  ^  Ascending  the  Cordilleras  of 
California. 

Mulgedium  pulchellamy  J^uii.   Pawnee  Fork  of  the  Arkanm» 

ERICACEiE. 

Aretostaphylos  pungens,  KunthJ  Valley  of  the  Gila  and  San 
Piego.   Flowers  in  January. 

A.  tomentosai  DouglJ  Ashmb  4  to  6  feet  high.  Cordilleras  of 
California.  This  may  be  a  smooth^  yariety  of  Donglass  plant. 
The  leayes  are  orbicular-ovate,  obtose  or  truncate  at  the  base,  glab- 
rous on  both  sides,  with  the  petiole  one*  third  the -length  of  the 
lamina.   It  was  not  found  in  flower. 

PLANTAGINACE^. 

Plantago,  n.  spJ  Allied  to  P.  gnaphaloidesj  Jfutt.  Great 
desert  west  of  the  Colorado,  near  th^  Cordilleras  of  California. 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  loose  white  tomentum,  which  is 
partly  deciduous  with  age.  The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  en- 
tire, and  taper  to  a  long  narrow  base.  The  peduncles  are  5  to  6 
inches  long,  and  bear  a  close  cylin(]rical  spike,  which  is  less  than 
an  inch  in  length.  Sepals  ovate,  membranaceous,  marked  with  a 
strong  mid- rib,  which  is  villous  externally.  Segments  of  the  co- 
rolla ovate.    Capsule  2  seeded. 

PEDALIACEiE. 

Martynia  pro!)Oscidea,  Linn.?  Abundant  in  the  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte.  We  have  only  the  leaves  and  a  drawing  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  possibly  M,  aliheafolia.   Btnth,  in  hot,  Sulph* 

10^ 
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Maurandia  antirrhina,  Lindl.  On  the  San  Francisco,  a  tributary 
of  the  Gila.  A  slender  trailing  plant,  with  beautiful  purplish, 
flowers. 

Castilleja  linearifolia,  Benth.  Valley  of  the  Gila,  and  the  re- 
gion between  tliat  rirer  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila. 

Penitemon  Torreyi,  Benth,  Region  between  the  Del  Norte  and 
the  Gila. 

Three  or  four  other  species  of  Pentstemon  exist  in  the  coUeetioBy 
hut  the  specimens  are  incompletOi  and  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

YERBENACE^. 

Verbena  bipinnatifida,  JVutt.  Valleyof  the  Del  Norte. 

Lippia  cuneifolia,  SUud.  Verbena  cuneifolia,  Torr.  In  Long's 
Rocky  Mountain  plants.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansasi  and  along* 
the  tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

LABIATiE. 

Salvia  carduacea^  £en^A.    Western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of 

California. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  was  found  with  the  preceding,  but 
not  in  flower,  It  is  entirely  clothed  with  dense  soft  canescent  pu- 
bescence. It  is  shrubby,  with  long  stout  branches  springing  from 
near  the  root.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire,  and  two 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

Several  other  undetermined  labiaUe  were  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte  and  on  the  Gila. 


BORAGINACEiE. 

Myosotis  glomerata,  Jfuti.    Tributaries  of  the  Canadian. 

Euploca  grandiflora.  n.  $p,^  Hirsute,  with  rough  appressed  hairs. 
Leaves  oblong- lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  Flowers  in  leafy  clus- 
ters. CaWz  fiye-paired  to  \he  base,  with  linear  lanceolate  segments. 
Corolla  white;  (the  expanded  limb  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  obscurely  5-lobed,  plaited;  tube  slender,  somewhat 
yentricose  below  the  middle;  the  throat  naked.  Stamens  inserted 
toward  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube;  the  filaments  short;  anthers 
oblong-linear.  Ovary  4-celled,  style  filiform,  persistent,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovary;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  tuft  of  stiff 
hairs  at  the  extremity.  Fruit  4-celled,  2-lobed,  finally  separating 
into  indehiscent  carpels;  embryo  curved,  terete,  surrounded  with 
yery  thin  albumen;  radicle  superior.  On  the  Del  Norte  below 
Santa  F^.  This  plant  is  clearly  a  congener  of  cuploea  drnvoitula^ 
Ctm  of  Nuttall.    It  is  nearly  related  to  Tourneferlia. 
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EriodictyoD,  Btnth.  in  hot  Sulph,^  p.  35.  Chois  in  DC,  prod. 
10,  p.  183.  A  well  characterized  Californian  genus,  containing 
three  described  species^  one  of  which  is  the  WiganMa  Califomica^ 
Hook  and  Jlmj  which  was  found  in  rocky  places  near  the  mouth  of 
Syi  Carlos,  on  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Cdifornia.  The' 
leayes  are  coriaceous,  yarying  in  form  from  narrowly  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate, and  from  beine  perfectly  entire  to  strongly  dentate.  The 
upper  surface  (as  well  as  the  branches,)  is  covered  with  a  copious 
.adhesiye  yarnish,  while  the  under-side  is  whitish  tomentose,  with 
strongly  marked  reticulated  yeins. 

.POL£MO:NIAC£i£. 

Phlox,  n.  sp.  This  likewise  occurs  in  Texas,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  found  in  various  places  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Canadian. 

Gilia  pulchella,  Dougl.    Ocat^. creek,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 

Canadian. 

G.  longifolia,  Benth.    Ipomcea  longifolia,  Torr.  In  Long's Kocky 
^  joaouDtain  plants.    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Fouquieria  spinosa.  {Bronnia  spinosa,  Kunth.  nov.  gen.  6,  p. 
84,  ^528.)  Benth.  inhot.  Sulph.  p.  16.  Ascending  the  Gordilleras 
of  California.  A  highly  ornamental  shrub,  shooting  up  long 
smooth  simple  stems,  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  25  feet,  with  a 
panicle  of  scarlet  flowers  at  the  summit.  It  dilTers  slightly  from 
the  figure  and  description  of  Kunth,  but  seems  to  be  the  same  plant. 
The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  glabrous  and  membranaceous,  grow- 
in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  spines  are  from  a  half 
an  inch  to  near  an  ifach  in  length,  slender,  more  or  less  spreading, 
or  even  somewhat  recurved.  At  the  base  of  each  is  a  longitudinal 
protuberance  which  extends  along  the  stem  until  it  reaches  the  spine, 
which  is  on  a  line  with  it  below.  The  panicle  is  usually  contracted 
and  elongated,  but  sometimes  short,  and  almost  corymbose.  The 
flowers  are  on  short  pedicels  which  are  furnished  with  deciduous 
bracts.  Sepals  5,  nearly  orbicular,  concave,  strongly  imbricated, 
persistent,  about  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  ^roila.  Corolla 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long;  the  tvibe  cylindrical,  and  often 
curved;  limb  5-cleft,  with  ovate  rather  acute  sejgments.  Stamens 
13  to  16  exserted,  hypogynous;  the  filaments  thickened  and  some- 
what coherent  at  the  oase;  anthers  linear  oblong,  mucronate. 
Ovary  3-celled,  with  about  6  ascending  anatropous  ovules  in  each 
cell,  style  3,  parted  below  the  middle.  Capsule  oblong,  acute, 
obtuse,  triangular,  coriaceous  and  [glabrous,  3-valved,  loculicidal, 
straight,  or  little  curved,  one-celled  by  the  separation  of  the  valves 
from  the  triangular  axis.  Seeds  3  to  6,  white,  ovate,  pellate,  much  , 
compressed,  with  a  broad  winged  margin,  whicli  is  an  expansion  of 
the  testa,  and  which  finally  is  resolved  into  numerous  fine  i.airs. 
These  are  beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  They  are  spiral 
vessels  consisting  of  an  extremely  delicate  sheath,  containing  the 
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loosely  coiled  thread  which  frequently  ramifies  with  anastomosing 
branches.  The  whole  testa  is  formed  of  these  singular  vessels. 
Embryo  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed;  cotyledons  foliaceous;  radicle 
pointing  downward.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
uniting  Bronnia  and  Fouquier|a.  Each  genus  was  founded  on  a 
single  species,  and  both  plants  seem  to  be  very  little  known  to  Eu- 
ropean botanists.  Of  the  former  the  flowers  are  imperfectly  cte- 
scribed,  and  of  the  latter,  the  fruit  is  unknown.  Our  plant  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  both  genera.  In  the  ovary  the  placentae  meet 
in  the  axis,  but  only  slightly  cohere;  finally  they  unite,  bjiU^^rn 
fruit  the  valves  of  the  capsule  separate  from  the  axis,  towifTch  the 
seeds  remain  attached.  As  to  the  affinities  of  Fouquierfa,  I  am  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  that  it  is  very  near  Pole- 
moniacese,  and  particalarly  to  Cantna.  It  differs^  however,  in  its 
distinct  imbricated  sepals,  (which  are  exactly  those  of  conToIm- 
Ins,)  more  nuinerovs  and  hypogynous  stamens;  and  very  sparing 
allrainen,  as  well  as  in  habit.  It  is  certainly  yery  unlike  Franke- 
niaceffi,  to  which  it  is  appended  by  Endlicher.  Ktinth  placed  H 
among  gienera  allied  to  Portulacace«. 

OONVOLYULACEiE. 

Ipomcea  leptophylla,  Torr.  in  Frim.  1st  report^  p,  94.  Upper 
part  of  the  Arkansas  and  head  waters  of  the  Canadian.  The  stems 
are  often  erect,  about  two  feet  high,  and  of  a  bushy  appearance. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens,  I  should  suppose  the  plant 
were  a  perennial,  but  according  to  Dr.  James  it  is  an  annual. 

One  or  two  other  Convolvulaceff!  were  in  the  collection^  but  I 
haye  not  determined  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

SOLANACEiE. 

Nycterium  lobatum.    Between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  head  of 

the  Arkansas. 

Datura  metel,  Willd.l  Valley  of  the  Gila.  It  grows  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  Perhaps  introiluced. 
Solanum  triflorum,  JVutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  tbAArkansas. 

Another  .species  of  Solanum  was  found  on  the  Del  Korte  below 
Santa  F^.   The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  dense  yellowish  white 

tabescence.  The  stems  are  rough,  with  minute  slender  prickles, 
iieayes  linear-oblong,  entire,  rather  obtuse,  prickly  along, the  mid- 
rib. Flowers,  two  or  three  together  at  the  summit  of  the  branches^ 
white^l  stamens  5;  anthers  equal. 

GENTIANACEiE. 

Eustoma  Russelianum,  Dan.  Near  the  bank  of  the  San  Pedro* 
A  showy  plant. 

Erythraea  Beyrichii,  Torr.  and  Gr.  E,  triCMthaB.  Griitb.  Val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along  the  Gila. 
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Telutina,  ».  $f.  Branches,  petioles^  and  under  mlftce 
of  the  leavefli  elotfied  wit)i  a  dense  soft  pubescence.  Leaflets  8  to 
5,  rhombic  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  ooareely  serrate  or  toothed, 
sparingly  pobeacent  aboye.  Fruit  narrowly  oblanceolate,  nearlr 
eatire  at  the  apex,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^.  A  small 
tree,  usually  from  15  to  30  feet  high.  Grows  in  the  region  between 
the  waters  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Oila;  also  on  the  Mimbres,  a 
tributary  of  the  latter  river. 

KYCTAGINAOE^. 

Abronia  mellifera,  Hook,    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

A.  (Triptero  calyx)  micranthum,  Torr.  in  Ft^,  1st  report  j  p.  9S. 
Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

This  differs  in  some  respects  from  Fremont's  plant.  The  pedun- 
cles are  elongated,  and  the  fruit  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  with 
Tcry  broad  wings.  The  structure  of  the  seed  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  plant,  the  inner  cotyledon  of  the  conduplicate  embryo 
being  abortive.  It  is  wanting  also  in  A.  raellifera.  In  several 
species  of  this  genus,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  the  filaments  adhere 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
The  lobes  of  the  perianth  are  dilated,  and  deeply  emarginate,  but 
appear  ovate  in  the  bud,  from  the  lobules  being  conduplicate. 

^^^^   CHENOPODIACEiE. 

Sarcobatus  vermiculatus^;  iS.  Maximilioniy  A'^ees  in  Prince  Maxim, 
trav.j  Engl,  ed.^p.  518.  Fremontia  vermicularisy  Torr.  in  Frcm. 
l*f  report,  p.  95;  and  2d  report j  p.  317.  Bdtis  vermicularis,  Hook, 
fl.  Bor.  Jim.  2,  p.  188.  Abundant  on  the  Del  Norte,  and  upper 
|>art  of  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

This  is  the  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  in  the  desert  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  monntains. 
Since  my  notices  of  this  plant  were  published  in  Fremont's  reports, 
I  ha^e  ascertained  that  Nees'  description  of  his  genus,  Sarcobatus, 
dates  a  little  anterior  to  mine,  so  that  his  name  must  be  adopted. 

Obione  argentea,  Moq.  Mriplex  argentta^  Jfuti.  Abundant  in 
sandy  saline  placts  on  the  Del  Norte. 

O.  polycarpa,  n.  sp.  Valley  of  the  Gila. 

Enrotia  lanata,  Moq.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte.  A  shrubby  8a- 
Hcornia,  an  Atriplex,  and  a  species  of  Sueda,  were  found  in  salina 
soils  along  the  Gila. 

ABffARANTHAC£jg>^ 

Amaranthus  hybridus,  Var.l  Glab^.  Stem  and  leaves  nearly 
smooth,  flowers  (purplish)  crowded  in  a  dense  compound  terminal 
spike;  bracts  somewhat  awned,  shorter  than  the  flowers;  utricle 
opening  transversely.    On  the  Dei  Norte,  below  Santa  F4. 
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POLYGONACEiB. 

EriogOBUm  trichopes,  n,  sp.  Stem  scape- like,  Terticillately  and 
diTarieately  much'brauched,  glabrous;  peduncles  capillary;  invo- 
lucre minute,  few  flowered,  glabrous,  4-ioothed;  the  teeth  nearly 
equal,  obtuse,  erect;  sepals  ovate,  acute,  nearly  equal,  very  hairy. 
Eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  Our  specimens  of 
this  remarkable  species  are  imperfect,  the  leaves  beine^  wantirnj. 
They  probably  grow  in  a  radical  cluster.  The  flowering  stems  are 
a  foot  or  more  high,  with  the  primary  and  secondary  branches  ver- 
ticillate;  the  branchlets  are  bi-trichotomous,  and  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions or  peduncles  somewhat  secund.  Involucre  scarcely  half  a 
line  in  length,  5 — 6  flowered,  and  only  4-toothed.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  involucres,  sepals  concave,  erect 
spreading.    Stamens  scarcely  exserted. 

E.  tomentosum,  Michx.  Abundant  in  the  region  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila;  the  most  western 
station  hitherto  found  of  this  species,  which  is  almost  the  only 
eiiogottwa.  ^nown  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

£.  Aberteanum,  n.  sp,  AndualJ  Canesoently  tomentose;  stem 
dicbotomous  above;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate, attenuated  to  a  petiole 
at  tbe  base;  iuTolucres  solitary,  somewhat  racemose  on  the  branckes, 
pedunculate,  many  flowered,  campanulate,  deeply  5— >8=^arted; 
exterior  sepals  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  cordate  at  tbe  base;  inner 
sepals  narrow,  carinate  below,  contracted  above,'  somewhat  dilated 
and  emarginate  at  tbe  summit;  stamens  much  shorter  than  tbe  se- 
pals. Very  common  in  the  region  between  tbe  Del  Norte  and  the 
Qila.  Also  found  by  Lieutenant  Abert  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Arkansas.  Just  as  I  was  sending  these  notes  to  the  press,  I  received 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  informed  me  that  a  species  allied  to 
this  was  found  by  Mr.  Gambel,  in  his  late  journey  to  California. 
He  thinks  its  characters  diflfer  so  much  from  all  the  eriogona  hith- 
erto described,  that  he  has  constituted  of  it  a  new  genus  under  th^ 
name  of  Eucycla.  A  full  account  of  Mr.  Gambel's  plants,  by  Mr. 
Nuttall,  wnll  soon  be  published  in  the  journal  of  the  academy  of 
Philadelphia.  Our  plant  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  loosely  panic- 
ulate branches. 

The  heads  and  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  E.  tomen- 
tosum. The  sepals  are  yellowish,  tinged  with  rose,  the  three  inner 
ones  differ  widely  from  the  others;  they  are  carinate  and  glandular 
on  the  back  below  the  middle,  and  closely  embrace  the  pistil,  the 
angles  of  which  correspond  with  the  keels  of  the  sepals. 

Imperfect  specimens  of  several  other  eriogona  occur  in  the  col- 
lection. ^ 

SAURURACE^. 

« 

AnenaoiMis'  Californiea,  JMt.  Book.'  i»  hot.  Boothejf^i  9oy.,  p. 
39Q,  t.        Valley  of  the  Gila. 
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^UPHORBIACEiE. 

  • 

Eremocarpns  seUgeruSi  Benth,  in  hot.  of  Sulph.yp.  53,  26* 
Plains  of  San  DiegO|  California. 

Hendecandra  Tezensis,  Khizich.  H,  mult^ora^  TVht.  tn  FSrim. 
lit  report,  Croton  muricatumj  Ifutt,    Valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 
«^      Another  species  of  this  ^enus,  allied  to  H,  proewnhtm^  was 
found  on  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  but  the  materials  are  scarcely 
^^'^nstiffirtent  for  determining  it  satisfactorily. 

^  StiUdn  gia  spinulosa,  n.  sp.  Suffruticose?  leaves  rhombic-OTate, 
rigid)  narrowed  dt  the  base,  prominently  S-nerved,  mucronately 

acuminate,  dentate-spinulose  on  the  raargin;  spikes  axillary  and 
terminal;  sterile  flowers  sepile;  bracts  acuminate,  with  a  stipitate 
gland  on  each  side  at  the  base.  Abundant  in  the  desert  west  of 
the  Colorado.  Stem  (apparently)  about  a  span  high,  with  spreading 
branches.  Leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  sessile,  neatly  mar- 
gined, with  spreading  spinulose  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
Spikes  numerous;  with  solitary  fertile  flowers  at  the  base.  Sterile 
flowers  about  as  long  as  the  scale.    Perianth  hemispherical,  irreg- 

\  ularly  lobed  and  undulated.  Stamens  2.  Fertile  flowers  imperfect 
in  our  specimens.    Fruit  glabrous. 

^  ^Etiphorbia  herniafloides,  JVutt.  Banks  of  the  Gila.  A  pubes- 
cent variety  of  this  species  was  found  in  the  desert  west  of  the 
Colorado. 

CUPULIFERiE. 

Quercus  Emory i,  n.  sp.  Leaves  coriaceouS|  oblongi  on  very 
abort  petiolesi  remotelv  and  repandly  toothed,  the  serratures  mnr* 
cronate,  smooth  on  both  sides;  fruit  peduncolatei  solitary  and  in 
pairs,  gland  ovoid-oblongs  mucronate;  cup  hemispherical,  the  scales 
ap pressed.  Common  in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Del 
Korte  and  the  Gila.  This  small  leaved  oak  resembles  Q.  agrifolia 
aad'Q.  w^dulata^  {Tarr.  in  Jinn.  lye.  Jf.  York  2,  j>.  848,  t.  4,)  but  is 
quite  distinct  from  both. 

S^LICACEiE.  . 

Salix.  Several  narrow  leaved  willows  were  found  along  the 
Qila,  and  in  the  region  west  of  the  Colorado,  but  bein|;  without 
fnictiflcation  they  cannot  be  determined.  One  of  them  is  used  as 
food  for  cattle  when  there  is  no  grass. 

PLATANACEiB. 

Platanus  Mexicanus,  Moricand  pi.  nouv.  ou  rars  cfJlmer,  t.  26. 
P.  Californicas,  Smth.  bot.  SulpL^  p.  b^.  F.  racemosuSf  JfuU.l 
Valley  of  the  Gila. 
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CONIFERJE. 

Ephedra  occidentalis,  WilldJ  From  the  reeion  between  tht  Del 
j^orte  and  the  Gila,  and  the  hills  bordering  the  latter  river  to  the 
desert  west  of  the  Colorado.  A  shrub  3 — 4  feet  high,  with  numer- 
ous slender  branehes;  its  appearance  being  that  of  Scotch  broom. 
(Spartium  scoparium.)  The  sheaths  are  very  long,  3-parted|  with 
subulate-acuminate  segments.  This  can  hardly  be  the  E.  Jimeriea^ 
na  of  Quito,  which  is  described  as  having  2-parted  sheaths.  The 
specimens  are  without  either  flowers  or  fruit.  If  the  species  should 
prove  to  be  new,  it  may  be  called  E.  trifurcus.  There  seems  to  be 
still  another  species  growing  on  the  table  lands  of  New  MezicO| 
differing  from  the  preceding  in  its  very  short  sheaths. 

Juniperus.  Two  undetermined  species  were  found  in  crossing 
the  country  from  the  Del  Norte  to  the  Gila.  Both  of  them  have 
the  general  character  of  J.  Virginiana.  One  is  a  large  tree,  with 
acerose  leaves,  and  a  bark  like  thai  of  a  pinus;  the  other  has  short 
closely  appressed  leaves  and  berries  larger  than  a  buck  shot. 

AMABYLLID4CM. 

Agave  Amerioanai  Ltfin.  Found  in  deseending  the  western  elope 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  California.  This  is  the  maguey  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  shoots  up  a  flowering  stalk  10  or  16  feet  high.  The  juice 
of  the  plant  affords  an  intoxicating  drink  called  pulque,  * 

Another  species  of  agaTe,  or  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  the ' 

S receding  was  found  in  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Del  Norte.  It 
ififers  from  A.  Americana  in  its  much  shorter  and  broader  leavesi 
Yrhich  are  furnished  with  smaller  marginal  spines* 

LXLIAC££. 

Yncca*  The  leaves  only,  of  what  appear  to  be  four  species  of 
this  genus,  occur  in  the  collection^  but  we  cannot  identify  them'  for 
want  of  the  inflorescence. 

QRCHIDAC£^« 

Spiranthes  ceinua)  Rich.  Low  grounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Del 
J^orte. 

CYPERACE^, 

Eleocharis  quadrangulata,  R.  Bromn,  .Valley  of  the  Oila. 
Cyperus  Michauxianus^  Schultes.   Valley  of  the  Oila. 

.  GRAMINE^. 

Chloris  alba,  Presl.  Spikes  umbellate-fasciculate,  numerousi 
(8 — 12,)  the  peduncle  inclosed  in  a  broad  compressed  sheath; 
spikelets  )2-flowered;  upper  glume  nearly  as  long  as  the  flowersi 
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2-toothed,  with  a  short  awn  between  the  teeth;  lower  palea  of  the 
perfect  flower  obMureljr  3* nerved,  gibbous  in  the  middie,  the  mar- 
gin ciliate,  with  long  haifs  towards  the  summit;'  awn  three  times  as 
long  as  the  palea;  neater  flower  broad  and  trnncate,  inelosine  a 
short  aristiform  rudiment;  the  awn  twice  as  lottj^  as  the  palea.  Bed 
of  the  Gila.  Very  near  C.  harbataj  which  differs  in  the  entire 
flumes,  which  are  only  mneronate  (not  awned)  in  the  entire  straight 
lower  palea  of  the  perfect  flower,  and  in  the  third  or  aristiform 
flower,  being  much  ezserted. 

Bowtelona  racrmnsa,  LagascaJ  Culm  erect,  simple;  spikes  nu* 
meroQS^SO^O)  reflexed,  d-flowered,  lower  glume  linear-nebulate; 
upper  one  linear-lanceolate,  scabrous,  entire,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
spikelets;  lower  palea  of  the  perfect  flower  unequally  tricuspidate, 
pubescent,  abortive  flower  reduced  to  a  slender  awn,  which  is  nearly 
aa  long  as  the  perfect  flower,  furnished  at  the  base,  with  2  short 
and  inconspicuous  bristles.  Valley  of  the  Qila,  rare.  This;  plant 
agrees  pretty  well  wifh  Kunth's  description  of  B.  (Eutriana^)  race- 
mosa ,  except  in  the  pubescent  lower  palea,  and  the  minute  bristles 
at  the  base  of  the  neuter  flower.    Whether  it  be  the  plant  of  La- 

fasca  or  not  is  very  di/ruult  to  determine  from  his  brief  character, 
t  certainly  is  very  different  from  5.  racemosa  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  large  3  awned  neuter  flower,  and  if  distinct  from  La- 
ga.sca's,  must  receive  another  name.  That  of  B,  curtipendula 
would  be  appropriate. 

Chondrosium  eriopodum,  n.  sp.  Culm  simple,  pubescent  below; 
spikes  4 — 6,  racemose  appressed;  spikes  on  short  woolly  peduncles, 
spikelets  2-flowered;  flowers  distichous;  glumes  very  unequal,  glab- 
rous, linear-lanceolate,  raucronate,  entire;  lower  palea  of  the  per- 
fect flower  glabrous,  bifid  at  the  apex,  with  a  short  bristle  between 
the  teeth;  neuter '  flower  pedicellate,  with  3  slender  awns.  This  is 
one  of  the  species  of  '^Orama''  so  useful  as  a  fodder-grass  in  Kew 
Mexico.  It  is  abundant  along  the  Del  Norte,  and  in  the  region  be* 
tween  that  river  and  the  waters  of  the  Oils.  The  culm  is  slender, 
a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Leaves  are  very  narrow,  inches 
long,  with  glabrous  sheaths;  sessile  almost  wanting.  Spikes  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 

Chondrosium  feneum,  ».  sp.  Leaves  glabrous;  spikes  2 — 3^  ob- 
long,  folcate,  spreading;  rachis  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  spikes; 
upper  glume  nearly  asiong  as  the  perfect  flower,  with  two  rows  of 
piliferous>||fands  on  the  back;  lower  palea  deeply  3-cleft,  the  reg- 
menta  landeolate  and  mucronate, hairy  on  the  margin;  neuter  flower 
of  two  truncate  emarginate  valves,  with  a  2-valved  rudiment  of  a 
third  flower,  and  3  short  stout  awns.  Uplands  bordering  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte.  This  is  another  of  the  grasses  called  Grama  in 
New  Mexico,  and  is  the  best  kind,  being  almost  as  good  fodder  as 
oats.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Atkerofogon  (Chondronumf)  oligosta- 
chyum  of  Nuttall. 

Chondrosium  polystachyum,  Benth.  hot.  Sulph.  p.  56.  Uplands 
bordering  the  Gila.  The  smallest  kind  of  "  Grama*''  found  on  the 
journey.  It  is  about  6  inches  hiph,  very  slender.  The  spikes  are 
aarrowij  linear,  and  almost  half  an  inch  long,  erect,  on  short  , 
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brownish  peduncles.  The  other  characters  agree  minutely  with 
Mr.  Bentham's  admixable  detailed  description  in  the  work  quoted 
above. 

Leptochloa  filiformis,  Roem  and  Sckults.  Valley  of  the  Gila. 
Scarcely  distinct  from  L.  mucronata  of  the  United  States. 

Seslerla?  dactyloiiies,  .Kutt.  Upper  part  of  the  Arkansas.  This 
is  the  celebrarted  Buffalo  grass,"  so  called  because  it  constitutes 
the  chief  fodder  of  the  wild  builalo,  during  the  season  that  it 
flourishes.  I  have  retained  this  plant,  for  the  present,  where  it 
was  placed  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  noticed  its  anomalous  characters. 
It  differs  fjrom  sesleria,  and  indeed  from  the  Torbe  F$$tucace<B^  in 
its  habit,  which  is  that  of  chondrosium.  The  stem  throws  off  suck- 
ers which  root  at  the  joints,  from  whence  leaves  and  culms  of  a  few 
inches  in  height  are  thrown  up.  The  spikes  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  on  short  spreading  peduncles,  They  are  oblong,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  obtuse;  bearing  from  6  to  8  spikelets^ 
which  are  unilateral,  and  fbrm  a  double  row  on  the  rachis.  The 
spikelets  are  usually  2-flowered,  but  1  hare  occasionally  found  them 
with  3  flowers,  and  even  the  rudiment  of  a  fourth.  The  glumes 
are  very  unequal,  oblong-ovate,  coriaceo-membranaceous,  carinate 
and  one-nerved,  the  upper  one  slightly  mucronate.  Falea  oblonff- 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  keeled,  membranaceous,  nearly  equal, 
but  longer  than  the  glumes,  entire  glabrous,  except  on  the  keel; 
the  lower  3-nerved,  the  upper  bi-rarinate.  Anthers  large,  linear, 
fulvous.  In  all  the  specimens  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  my  herbarium  from  numerous  other  localities,  there  are  no  fertile 
flowers,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  rudimentary  styles,  so  that  the 
plant  seems  to  be  dicecious  or  polygamous  by  abortion. 

Arundo  Phragmites,  Linn.  Valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  along 
the  Gila. 

Andropogon  argentens,  DC,  Kunth.  enum.  tj  p.  500.  Valley  of 
the  Gila.  A  handsome  species,  with  the  spikes  in  a  terminal  pani- 
cle, which  has  a  white  appearance  from  tEe  abundant  silky  hairs  of 
"thefloweM^ 

A.  macrottrus,  Michx.   With  the  preceding. 

Besides  these  grasses,  there  were  a  few  Others,  mostly  collected 
in  the  valley  of  the  Oila,  but  which  I  have  not  determined,  as  the 
specimens  are  not  so  complete  as  could  be  desired.  Among  them 
are  a  glyceria,  two  ^^ros^idei ,  five  species  of  pameuin  and  tLjooa, 
(eragrostisj)  with  large  elongated  spikelets.  In  some  part^^^the 
valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  sorghum  ifulgar^  is  oultivat^l^and  was 
found  partly  naturalized.  \  y^''  ^^^""'^ 

y 

Equisetum  hyemale,^ Xinn.   Lower  part  of  the  Colorado. 

FILIC£S. 

Adiantum  tenerum,  Swarfz.  Valley  of  the  Gila.  This  species 
is  widely  spread  over  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  and  yet 
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has  not  hitherto  obtained  a  place  in  our  Flora.  We  have  it  from 
Alabama^  Florida,  Texas,  and  Tariovs  parts  of  California. 

Lycopodium.  A  small  species  allied  to  X.  rupestrcy  was  found 
Ikk^deacending  the  Oila.  It  differs  in  its  incurved  leayes,  which  are 
maor<Miate)  but  without  a  bristle  at  the  tip.  No  fructification  exists 
in  the  specimen. 


St.  Louis,  February  13,  1848. 

My  DsAB  Sir:  Your  letter,  together  with  the  package'  containing 
the  drawings  of  a  number  of  most  interesting  cactacese,  arrived 
safely  here  about  two  weeks  ago. 

0  1  the  occasion  of  my  report  on  the  botany  of  Dr.  Wislizenus's  * 
Toyage,  I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  cactaceie,  of 
which  he  brought  home  with  him  more  than  20  species,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  elucidate  several  points  which  had  been  unknown, 

or  obscure  before;  no  doubt  because  in  the  hot-houses  of  European 
gardens,  these  curious  plants,  though  they  thrive  pretty  well,  rarely 
produce  flowers  and  fruit;  so  that  from  800  species  ox  cactaces  at 
present  cultivated  in  Europe,  perhaps  not  one  fourth  is  known  as 
to  its  flower,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  fruit. 

1  am  now  able  to  distinguish  all  the  different  genera  of  tactacese 
by  their  seed,  and  sometimes  even  the  different  sections  of  one 
genus. 

The  small  black  shining  seed  sent  me,  belongs  to  a  true  cereuSj 
probably  the  plant  which  you  mention  under  the  name  of  pitahaya, 
the  larger  opaque  black  seed  is  that  of  an  echinocactus,  and  the 
lari^est  white  seed  is  the  seed  of  an  opuntia  of  the  section  cylin- 
dracea. 

I  have  ventured  to  describe  some  of  your  species  from  the  draw- 
ing; my  descriptions,  however,  and  the  names  given  by  me,  must 
remain  doubtful  till  we  are  able  to  obtain  some  more  data  to  charac^ 
terize  the  species.  I  have  written  it  more  for  your  information  than 
for  publication,  but  if  you  choose  to  append  it  to  your  published  re- 
port, I  have  no  objection  to  it,  but  must  request  you  to  make  such 
corrections  or  alterations  as  your  notes  or  youi;  recollection  of  the 
plants  will  enable  you  to  do;  for  example,  as  to  size,  as  in  some  of 
the  drawings  no  size  is  mentioned,*  in  which  case  I  have  assumed  % 
them  to  represent  the  natural  size.  I  have,  for  convenience  sake, 
numbered  the  different  figures,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  copy  for 
you  the  descriptions  and  remarks  following  my  numbers. 

1.  Mammilaria,  October  18,  1846. 

Proliferous  in  the  highest  degree,  forming  hemispherical  masses 
often  of  a  diaiaeter  of  3 J  feet;  which  are  eomposed  of  100 — 200 
different  heads  or  stems.  Single  heads  conical,  apparently  about 
4  or  5  inches  high,  and  2^ — 3  inches  in  diameter;  color,  bluish 
green;  spines  white  or  reddish. 


* WImn tha datkuoi MrtioMd, tlM original dia^iagf  an tlie dw pf  astnia.  W.  H. B. 
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Tkii  species  Appears  to  be  allied  to  JIf.  viwifaraf  but  is  disttBf- 

Saished  oy  the  conical  heads,  and  the  hemispherical  tuftS|  while 
f.  ifivipara  has  hemiflgpherical  or  even  depressed  headsi  and  forms 
flat  and  spreading  masses. 

It  may  be  an  undescribed  species,  in  which  case  the  name  of 
Jtf.  aggregata  appears  to  be  most  appropriate. 
2.  Mammilariaj  October  26,  1846.    Rare.  ' 
Apparently  a  mammilaria^  though  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  more 
*  that  of  an  echinocereus^  but  all  echinocerei  hare  the  bunches  of 
spines  disposed  in  vertical  ridges,  which  is  not  the  casein  the  figure 
in  question.    Stems  irregularly  cylindrical,  with  divers  contractions 
and  swelling,  about  4 — 6  inches  high,  and  l^to  1|  inches  in  diame- 
ter, many  (in  the  fig.  8)  from  one  base. 

The  name  of  M.  fasciculata  would  indicate  the  peculiarity  oC 
this  species. 

5.  Mammilariaj     November  4th,  1846,  abundant." 

Several  (fig.  3.)  oval  stems  from  one  base,  IJ — 2J  inches  high, 
and  IJ  inch  in  diameter;  tubercles  in  about  13  rows;  spines  whitish, 
short;  1  small  obovate  red  berry  toward  the  apex  not  more  than  Ij^ 
line  long. 

If  the  figure  is  correct,  this  species  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  M,  microcarpa^  as  I  know  of  no  other  mammilaria 
with  such  a  small  fruit. 

4.  Echinocactus  WUlizeni,  (Engelm.  in  Wizlisenns's  report.) 
^ October  26th,  1846."  In  addition  to  the  description  in  Dr.  W.*8 
report,  which  I  have  drawn  up  from  dried  specimens)  I  observe  in 
this  figure  that  the  species  has  31  oblique  ribs,  is  of  an  oval  shape^ 
and  bluish  green  color;  the  ribs  are  acute,  but  not  compressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  a  section,  and  the  groves  corres- 
ponding. 

5.  Echinocactusj  October  25th,  1846,  18  inches  in  diameter." 
Height  equal  to  the  diameter;  shape  ventricose,  contracted  towards 
the  vertex,  therefore  somewhat  urceolate;  with  21  straight  sharp 
ribs;  spines  apparently  8,  straight,  brown,  color  of  plant  bright 
green;  vertex  whitish,  (tonientosc'?)  fruit  1  or  IJ  inches  long,  oval, 
yellowish  or  reddish.  Seed  obovate,  obliquely  truncated  at  base, 
full  1  line  long,  black,  opaque,  slightly  roughened;  embryo  curved 
or  hooked,  cotyleddns  accumbent, partly  buried  in  the  large  farina- 
ceous albumen. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  all  other  New  Mexican  species  ex- 
amined by  me,  and  is  most  probably  undescribed.  I  propose  to 
name  it  after  its  zealous  discoverer,  who  has,  surmounting  number- 
less difficulties,  though  occupied  by  severe  and  arduous  duties, 
found  leisure  to  do  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  wild  countries  traversed  by  himy  eckinocacius  Emoryi. 

6.  Cereus.  "  Kovember  21st,  1846,  3  feet  high." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  we  hare  here  a  species  be- 
fore us,  which  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Wislizenus  and  from  Dr. 
Oreeg,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Chihuahua,  and  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  W's  report  by  the  name  of  C.  Qreggiif  erecty  branch- 
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ing,  ^ith  5  compressed  ribs,  dark  green^  with  whitish  areolffii  and 
about  8  short  dusky  spines. 

The  specimen  figured  here  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
fruit,  which  was  unknown  to  me.  Provided  the  drawing  is  correct, 
we  have  here  a  smooth  oval  acuminate  fruit  crowned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  corolla,  and  supported  by  a  distinct  stipe  of  a  bright 
crimson  color.  A  stipe,  as  well  as  such  an  acumination,  I  have  not 
seen  in  any  other  fruit  of  a  cactus.  Fruit,  with  the  long  acumina- 
tion, 2|  inches  long,  |  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  stipe  about  ^  inch 
long. 

7.  Opuntia.  Very  abundant  on  the  Del  Norte  and  Gila."  No 
dste  nor  atatement  whether  the  figure  repreaenta  the  nataral  Biseor 
ia  amaller. 

Ttie  Meai'aa  belonga  to  the  eection  eiHpficmot  Salm,  it  ia  aacend- 
ing,  oldler  atema  prostratei  branchea  and  y<mnger  jointa  erect)  8 — ^10 
iiKclreB  high;  jointa  orbioular  obovate,  rounded,  obtuse  or  aome* 
times  acutiidi,  of  a  bluiab  grieen-  color,  lA  to  2^  inchea  long,  and 
little  leaa  wide;  spines  short  and  whitish;  berriea  obovatOi  Boarleti 
only  about  3  or  4  inches  long.  If  the  figure  repreaenta  the  natural  ^ 
aise,  this  species  ought  to  bear  the  name  0.  micrcearpa. 

8.  Opuntia,  October  28th,  1846,  common  on  the  Oil  a."  Much 
bTMched,  sub-erect,  jointa  ooovate,  often  acutish,  purplish,  with 
two  or  three  longer  brown  spines  directed  downwards;  fruits  obo- 
Tate,  red.  In  the  figure,  the  jointaare  1^^ — 2 inches  long,  and  1 — 1\ 
wide;  fruit  about  3  lines  long. 

There  are  several  opuntiae  known  with  purple  colored  joints,  but 
none  in  the  least  resembling  this,  and  I  must  consider  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  to  whichi  would  give  the  name  of  0.  violacea. 

9.  Opuntial  October  22d,  1846.  Abundant  on  the  Del  Norte 
and  Gila."  A  remarkable  plant  apparently  more  like  a  mammila- 
ria  than  like  an  opuntia.  The  fruit  is  also  represented  without 
areolae  or  tubercles,  exactly  like  the  smooth  fruit  of  a  mammilaria; 
but  this  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  artist.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
suggests  the  belief  that  it  is  an  opuntia  of  the  section  cyl indracece. 

Joints  or  branches  ascending,  cylindrical,  tuberculated,  4 — 6  in- 
ches long.  1 — IJ  inches  in  diameter;  tubercles  very  prominent, 
with  about  8  long  (1 — Ih  inches)  straight  spines;  fruits  obovate, 
nmbilicate,  scarlet,  towarcfs  the  top  of  the  branches,  about  9  lines 
long,  and  6  in  diameter. 

It  is  a  distinct  speeies  which  I  am  gratified  to  dedicate  to  the 
akilfiil  artiat  who  has  drawn  all  theae  figures,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stanly,  I 
therefore  propoae  for  it  the  name'  mfvntia  Stanlyi, 

10.  Opwitiu.  November  3d,  1646,  4  feet  high."  Stem  erect, 
with  rerticillate  horizontal,  or  somewhat  penduloua  branchea; 
brmaehes  cylindrical,  atronsty  tuberculated,  about  8  lines  in  diam- 
eter, with  abort  spinea  on  the  tubercles;  fruit  pale  yellow,  clayatOy 
tttberculate,  umbilicate,  1  to  IJ  inchea  long,  fi---8  lines  in  diameter* 

This  is  probably  the  opuntin  twhorescensj  Bt^gelm.  in  WiUiz^s  rt-^ 
portf  though  the  spinea  are  represented  as  being  shorter  than  in  my 
apecimens  of  0.  arborescens  from  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua. 

11.  Opuntia.     November  2d|  1846.  Somewhat  resembling  the 
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last,  bat  forming  ^  low  wide  spreading  bushes.'  "  Joints  more 
slender,  only  about  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter,  alternating  (not  oppo- 
site nor  Terticillate,)  forming  with  the  stem  an  acute  angUi  sab- 
erect,  tubercles  more  prominent,  aerolse  whitish  at  their  lower  edge, 
with  8  dudcy  deflexed  spines;  fruit  claTate,  tuberculate,  pale  yel- 
low, 1  inch  lon^,  4  lines  in  diameter. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  undescribed  species,  and  would  prc^peee 
the  name  for  it  of  O.  Californica. 

12.  Opuntia.  "October  lOih,  1S46,  abundant,"  3  feet  hig^h,  with 
spreading  branches,  the  same  in  circumference. 

I  can  see  no  dilTercnce  between  this  figure  and  a  plant  which  I 
have  received  from  El  Passo,  by  Dr.  Wishzenus,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  his  report  under  the  name  of  0.  vaginata. 

I^QS  13 — 15  are  no  cacti.  In  13  I  recognise  the  Kczherlinia 
zuccarinij  a  shrub  common  in  the  chaparals  of  northern  Mexico, 
which  has  been  collected  in  flower  about  Parras  and  Saltillo,  by 
Drs.  Wislizenus  and  Gregg.  The  fruit  is  unknown  so  far;  the  speci- 
men figured  is  however  in  fruit;  the  berry  (?)  is  globose,  | — 1  line 
in  diameter,  crowned  with  the  rudiment  of  the  style.  It  was  col- 
*  lected  October  23d,  1846,  and  is  described  as  a  shrub  3  feet  high, 
with  low  spreading  boughs. 

14.  Collected  ^^Noyember  15,  1846.  4  feet  high,  rare,''  is  per- 
haps another  species  of  the  same  genus,  but  the  entire  absence  of 
flower  or  fruit  make  it  impossible  to  decide. 

Branches  similar,  straight,  leafless,  ending  in  robust  dark  spines; 
but  much  elongated  and  sub-erect,  not  horizontal,  as  in  No.  13. 

16.    October  22d.  Very  abundant,  3  feet  high,  fruit  5  inches 
long."    It  is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  perhaps  an  agaye?  at  least  • 
some  amaryllidaceous  plant,  if  the  fruit  is  correctly  represented, 
with  large  radical  leaves,  and  a  ribbed  or  angular  inferior  fruit 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  flower. 

In  your  letter  you  figure  and  describe  a  cactus  plant,  of  which 
you  have  before  sent  me  the  seeds,  if  I  am  correct  about  this  from 
your  notes,  I  would  describe  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Stem  tall,  erect,  simple,  or  with  a  few  erect  branches,  below 
without  spines;  ribs  about  20,  oblique  or  spiral;  fruit  large,  edible; 
seeds  small  (0.7  lines  long,)  obovate,  obliquely  truncate  at  base, 
black,  smooth,  shining,  embryo  hooked,  no  albumenj  cotyledons 
foliaceous  incumbent. 

'    Stems  2 — 5  feet  in  circumference,  and  25  to  60  feet  high. 

The  only  true  cereus  approaching  this  in  size  is  jcgrcuj  Peru- 
vianus;  but  this  is^vastly  different.  The  question  ^en  arises 
whether  our  species  is  not  one  .of  the  few  arranged  now  under  the 
genus  ^ilocereus;  but  if  it  is  a  constant  fact  that  the  cotyledons  of 
piloce'fSim  are  thick  and  globose,  our  species  cannot  belong  here; 
\he  cotyledons  are  absolutely  those  of  a  true  cenus,-  It  is  called 

'in  California  fHahay^j  but  it  appears  that  the  iSEixicans  call  by  that 
name  all  iar^e  columnar  cacti,  the  fruit  of  which  is  edible.  The' 
plant  which  is  commonly  called  cer^w  variabilis^  is  widely  difl*er« 
eht  from  this  California  njiafi:.  j^^^ 
I  propose  for  it  the  name  cer^Hf  gigantit^. 
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The  large  white  seed  is  that  of  an  opuntia  of  the  section  cylen- 
dracea,  embryo  circular,  curved  around  a  pretty  large  albumen, 
but  not  spiral. 

Very  truly,  yourt, 

G.  ENGELMA>[N. 
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APPENiJIX  No.  6. 

ASTBONOMiCAL  OBbKRVATIOHS. 

Notf: — The  lunar  di' tances  w(  re  reducetl  by  Professor  Ilubbaid, 
hj  J^essvVs  method,  wiru  h  is  presumed  to  be  the  most  aci-urate 
Bftcthod  known.  'J'he  important  chanties  iriiidi-  in  the  lonaiiude  of 
ane  or  two  leading;  po.sitiojis,  inusl,  tht  rclorej  depend  lor  amhen- 
tication  upon  the  observalions  tin  mselves. 

These  obseryatlons  have  not,  in  all  eases,  been  multiplied  to  the 
extent  desijedi  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service  on  'which  the  im- 
^enigned  was  employed;  but  there  is  no  reason  on  the  face  of  them 
fa€  doubting  the  results  deduced. 

W.  H.  CMORT. 


June  21,  1846. — Fort  Leavenworth, 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIMK. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5--Continued. 
June  21,  1840. — Fort  Leavenworth. 

OBTERMINATION  OF  TIME. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Conlinaed. 
June  21)  1846.— for^  Leavenworth* 

O£TSaMlNATI0N  OF  LATITUDft. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5--ConUntt«d. 
June  21, 1846. — Fort  Leavenworth. 
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APPENDIX  No,  6--Continuea. 

DBTERHINATieir  OT  TINE. 
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.  94 

40 

10 

04 

45.1 

6 

53 

17.24 

3 

44 

35.0 

94 

30 

10 

05 

11.0 

6 

53 

17.19 

3 

44 

08.5 

94 

20 

10 

05 

36.8  » 

6 

53 

16.84 

Lost. 

94 

10 

10 

oe 

2.3 

Lost. 

94 

00 

10 

06 

28.5 

3 

41 

57.5 

93 

30 

10 

07 

45.8 

6 

53 

15.84 

3 

41 

32,5 

93 

20 

10 

08 

11.8 

6 

53 

16.34 

3 

41 

C'5.3 

93 

10 

10 

08 

38.8 

6 

53 

16.24 

3 

40 

39.5 

93 

00 

10 

09 

05.0 

6 

53 

16.44 

3 

40 

14.2 

92 

50 

10 

09 

30.2 

6 

53 

16.29 

Thcr. 

Ther. 

740 

• 

• 

.V.  « 

Meu»  of  15  obserTfttionsy    6A.   53m.  16.52«. 


« 

• 


» 
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APPEJN'DIX  No.  5— Continufid. 
June  24,  1846. — Fort  Leavenworth,, 

DibTE&MINATION  OF  TIME. 


185 


p.  IB. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Ljrac  in 
the -ran. 


Chronometer  fast. 


k 

HI'. 

a  • 

Defr,  min. 

tec. 

A. 

fn>. 

4 

26 

24 . 0 

115  45 

10 

6 

53 

06.2 

4 

27 

37.8 

116  13 

05 

6 

53 

06.0  • 

4 

2i) 

38.0 

nn  58 

30 

6 

53 

on .  6 

4 

.30 

55.7 

117  27 

55 

6 

53 

06.7 

4 

32^ 

37.5 

118  06 

40 

6 

53 

00. 3 

4 

33 

58.2 

118  37 

10 

6 

63 

C6.7 

4 

35 

33.7 

lU)  13 

45 

6 

53 

05.9 

4 

37 

47.0 

120  04 

25 

6 

53 

05.9 

4 

39 

30.2 

120  44 

05 

6 

53 

04.7  . 

 ni— 

Thermometer 

• 

• 

Piae, 

. .V  -  ^ 

p. 

BooUe  tiititrdcs  of  Arctunit 

Chronometer  feet. 

in  the  west. 

• 

h. 

m. 

DcfT.  min. 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

4 

44 

52.0 

117  22 

50 

6 

53 

11.5 

4 

46 

47.5 

116  44 

55 

6 

63 

14.6  rej. 

4 

48 

19.0 

116  13 

00 

6 

53. 

11.8 

4 

50 

06.8 

115  35 

35 

6 

53 

09.8 

4 

54 

31.5 

114  04 

40  . 

6 

53 

09.7 

4 

55 

58.5 

113  34 

30 

6 

53 

09.8 

4 

57 

14.2 

113  09 

10 

6 

53 

14.3  rej. 

4 

58 

38.5 

112  38 

40 

6 

53 

09.3 

5 

00 

26.7 

112.  01 

45 

6, 

53 

12.0 

5 

02 

05.0 

111  27 

25 

6 

53 

12.2* 

.  BwromeUr       39.52  Tkermomettr 64^ 

34.67 

A.  #• 

CbroDometet  faftt  by  9  obs.  of  ^eatft  star   6  -53  06.5S 

Chronometef  fait  by  8  ob«.  of  ireat  itar   10,76 

Mean   6   53  08.67 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
June  26,  1816.—- For^  Leavemwortk, 


DXTEBMIVATIOK  OF  TIMS. 


Time,  p 

Doable  altitudes  of 
■an't  upper  limb. 

Time, 

A.  m.- 

— Juae  26. 

Chiopomoier  faat. 

h,  m. 

X. 

Deg, 

min. 

h. 

m. 

S, 

A. 

m. 

s. 

10  08 

34.5 

93 

20 

3 

42 

24  .5 

6 

53 

07.09 

10  09 

00.0 

93 

10 

3 

41 

59.5 

6 

53 

07.35 

10  10 

41.2 

92 

30 

3 

40 

15.0 

6 

53 

07.31 

10  11 

10.2 

92 

20 

3 

39 

48.5 

6 

53 

06.71 

10  11 

36.5 

92 

10 

10  12 

02.8 

92 

00 

3 

38 

58.0 

6 

53 

08.02 

10  14 

38 . 0 

91 

00 

3 

36 

20.5 

6 

53 

06 . 88 

10  17 

14.2 

90 

00 

3 

33 

44.0 

6 

53 

0t>.73 

lU  17 

40.0 

89 

60. 

Tber. 

78^ 

Ther. 

740 

Barometer,  39.50. 

34.48. 

Mean  of  7  obserratious,  6A.  53m.  07.16^. 


Junt  26,  18l6.^For/  Ltavtnwwtth. 

DBTERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time,  a.  q. 

DouV)Io  altitades  of 
sun's  upper  limb. 

.Tiiifte«  Iff,  m. 

Chronometer  bit. 

h. 

m.  t. 

Dtg. 

mm. 

m.  «. 

h. 

m. 

1. 

3 

38  68.0 

92 

00 

10 

12  07.0 

6 

53 

06.97 

Lost. 

92 

10 

10 

11  41.2 

3 

39  48.1 

92 

20 

10 

11  14.2 

6 

53 

04.57 

3 

40  16.0 

92 

30 

10 

10  48.2 

6 

53 

05.07 

3 

40 .  40.8 

92 

40 

10 

10  22.5 

6 

53 

06.12 

3 

41  09.2 

92 

50 

10 

09  57.5 

6 

53 

06.32 

3 

41  33.0 

93 

00 

10 

09  30.2 

6 

53 

05.07 

3 

41  59.5 

93 

10 

10 

09  04.2 

6 

53 

05.31 

3 

42  24.5 

93 

20 

10 

08  40.3 

6 

53 

05.86 

3 

42  50.8 

93 

30 

10 

08  10.8 

6 

53 

05.76 

3 

43  16.5 

93 

40 

Lost. 

3 

44  42.0 

93 

50 

10 

07  21.2 

6 

53 

05.06 

3 

45  10.2 

94 

00 

10 

06  54.5 

6 

53 

05.81 

Ther.  74' 

Ther.  80** 

• 

-  *  « 

Mean  of  11  obserTationi,   6A.  53iii.  06.46«. 
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0 

APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
Jtmc  26,  1846. — Fort  Leavenworth^  JV.  W.  angle  ef  square* 

D£T£&MINATIOM  OF  LATITUDE. 


limey 

p.  m. 

• 

Donbto  altitadas  of  c  OpU- 
iwhiy.iiowr  Um  meridiaa. 

• 

t 

A. 

s. 

Deg. 

fnin . 

see. 

Deg 

.  min 

.  sec. 

4 

D  i  .rt 

94" 

3G 

40 

39 

21 

12 

4 

Q  1 

1  ~,  c 
O'J  .  o 

94 

39 

20 

39 

21 

00 

4 

.1.5 

f\l\  f\ 

94 

40 

30 

39 

21 

J  lb 

4 

4 

'}  i 
.)4 

14 .  U 

94 

41 

50 

39 

21 

07 

4 

Qr; 
oO 

47  .Sf 

94 

42 

50 

39 

21 

11  " 

4 

37 

20.0 

94 

43 

40 

39 

21 

08 

4 

38 

51.2 

94 

44 

10 

39 

21 

06 

4 

40 

19.7 

94 

44 

15 

39 

21 

05 

4 

42 

€6.0 

94 

43 

25 

39 

21 

20 

4 

43 

35.5 

94 

42 

30 

39 

21 

27 

46 

03.8 

94 

41 

50 

39 

21 

18 

•J 

46 

19.0 

94 

40 

40 

39 

21 

18 

4 

48 

10.0 

94 

38 

25 

39 

21 

27 

4 

49 

25.2 

94 

37 

10 

39 

21 

15 

4 

50 

39.8 

94 

34 

30 

39 

21 

38 

4 

52 

01.2 

94 

32 

15 

39 

21 

35 

4 

63 

35.8 

94 

• 

29 

10 

.?9 

21 

37 

Thermometer  64^.' 

# 

Mean  of  VI  obseryations,  39^  21'  17 


• 


« 
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APPENDIX  No.  5^Continued. 
Junt  26|  1846.— JF*or^  Leavenworth. 


DBTEBMXNATIOflr  OF  I^TITUPS. 


h. 

4 
5 
5 
5 
b 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


m. 
68 
00 
01 
02 
03 
05 
06 
07 
09 
10 
11 


46.5 
03.2 
37.2 
50.8 
59.0 
07.2 
12.1 
55.2 
20.0 
27.1 
19.8 


Deg, 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 


mrn.  sec. 

47  45 

48  40 

49  50 

50  '20 

51  20 

52  10 

53  05 
53*  40 

54  50 

55  35 

56  05 


Latitado. 


Deg. 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 


7nin.  sec. 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


21 
24 
30 
23 
31 
3.0 
42 
29 
38 
39 
37 


Barometer,  39.42  inches. 
"       34.41  " 


Thermometer 
Mean  of  11  observattonfl,  39^'  21'  32". 


Ex.  Doc*  No.  41 

APPENDIX  No.  6— Ooatinned. 

£WiUiout  using  horizon- glass.] 
June  2G,  1846.— J'or/  Leavenworth, 

DETERMTNATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


189 


Timti  p.- A. 


DoqUo  ftltUiid«s  tf  a  Ophi- 
uchi,  near  the  meridu-a. 


Lfttitnde. 


h,  971. 

s. 

111  in. 

sec. 

Deg. 

5  49 

39.8 

120 

23 

20 

39 

20 

01 

6  51 

37.8 

12G 

28 

40 

39 

20 

00^ 

5  52 

20.2 

126 

32 

55 

39 

20 

19 

5  5i 

2G.0 

126 

:^r) 

05 

39 

20 

00 

5  5(3 

40  7 

320 

38 

20 

•  39 

20 

48 

5  58 

38 . 6 

126 

38 

40 

39 

21 

06 

G  GO 

57 . 0 

120 

40 

50 

39 

20 

44 

6  02 

39.2 

126 

39 

55 

39 

21 

05 

6  04 

05.4 

126 

38 

13 

39 

21 

36 

6  06 

34.0 

126 

36 

45 

39 

21 

16 

6  07 

65.1 

126 

31 

20 

39 

21 

66 

6  09 

18.7 

126 

33 

05 

39 

21 

15 

6  10 

21.2 

126 

29 

60 

39 

19 

45 

6  11 

43.5 

126 

27 

20 

39 

19 

32 

6  13 

23.2 

126 

23 

45 

39 

20 

16 

— — ^  - 

• 

Thermometer  63  • 

Barometer,  39.42. 

34.41. 

Mean  of  15  observations,  39^  20^  37''. 


11 

(( 

u 

17 

u 

a 

15 

a 

Polaris,  June  26  . . 
a  C^nl.iuchi,  .luie  26 
a  Opbiucbi,  Juiie26 


Latitndo  of  Fort. 

Deg,  m,  9, 

39     21  30 

21  32 

21  17 

20  37 


Mean 


39  21 


14 


I 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
June  26,  1846. — Fort  Leavenworth. 

D£Tl:RMI^'ATION   OF  TIME. 


Tine,  p» 

a. 

DovUa  altitiidat  oT^— 

• 

h. 

m. 

De^, 

min. 

tec. 

6 

21 

08.0 

'  117 

18 

45 

6 

22 

49.0 

•  117 

55 

10 

6 

25 

23.5 

118 

42 

15 

«  6 

27 

06.0 

119 

25 

50 

6 

28 

20.0 

119 

52 

10 

6 

31 

13.2 

120 

53 

50 

6 

32 

11.0 

121 

13 

00 

6 

33 

17.5 

121 

38 

25 

6 

34 

41.0 

122 

08 

05 

Barometer,  39.42. 

34.41. 


«  Thermometer  60^. 

So  much  noise  from  the  barracksi  that  I. hate  no  confideoce  im  ' 
these  obserTations. 
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% 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
June  21  f  1816. — Fort  Leavenworth. 


DKTERMINATION    OF  TIME* 


mm     t      m  ^ 

TfoMy  a.  n.— >Jase 

Double  altitudes  of 
imi  •  Qpper  imiD. 

Time,  p.  m.— Jane 

• 

Chronometer  fiwt. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

3 

39 

19.0 

92  00 

10 

32 

07.0 

6 

52 

on.  09 

3 

39 

10.0 

92  10 

10 

11 

i  \  •> 

6 

52 

0G.G3 

3 

40 

01.8 

10 

11 

-1 

14.2' 

6 

52 

05.63 

3 

40 

32.0  « 

92  30 

10 

10 

48.2 

6 

52 

06.13 

3 

40* 

57.2 

92  40 

10 

10 

22.6 

6 

52 

05.88 

3 

41 

22.8 

92  50 

10 

09 

67.5 

6 

52 

06.18 

3 

41 

47.7 

93  00 

10 

09 

30.2 

6 

52 

04.98  rej. 

3 

42 

16.0 

93  10 

10 

09 

04.2 

6 

52 

06.15 

3 

42 

41.0 

93  20 

10 

08 

40.3 

6 

52 

06.68 

3 

43 

07.8 

93  30 

10 

08 

13.8 

6 

52 

06.83 

3 

43 

32.6 

93  40 

l08t. 

•  ■ 

3 

44 

00.0 

93  50 

10 

07 

21.2 

6 

.52 

06.63  . 

3 

44 

24.8 

• 

94  00 

• 

10 

06 

54.5 

* 

6 

52 

05.68 

Mean  of  11  obserrations,  6A^  52m.  06. 22«. 


« 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
June  30,  1846.— Camj)  JVo.  4. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


• 

-^^!  tft  .^me,  p.  In. 

« 

Doqble  atritude'af  V  8er<^- 
pen^,  near  the  meridian. 

^>    .  .' 

\       .  .  ^.  _ — .  

'.  ■    .  *             . .  * 

h. 

s. 

viJn.  sec. 

win 

S€C, 

3 

49 

20.8 

115 

59  10 

38 

53 

54 

a 

■)0 

IIG 

00  10 

38 

54 

05 

3 

51 

41.7 

nn 

01  15 

38 

53 

59 

52 

52.0 

1  16 

02  05 

3« 

53 

58 

3 

54 

01.0 

316 

02  45 

38 

53 

ft3 

3 

55 

32.7 

116 

02  55 

,38 

53 

54 

3 

56 

55.8 

116 

02  45 

38 

53 

55 

3 

58 

04.5 

116 

01  40 

38 

54 

15 

3 

59 

4.8 

116 

01  25 

38 

53 

50 

4 

00 

46.0 

116 

00  00 

38 

54 

07 

4 

02 

3.1 

115 

58  31 

33 

54 

10 

4 

03 

20.0 

115 

56  50 

.38 

54 

oe 

4 

04 

33.0 

315 

53  40 

33 

53 

45 

* 

• 

I- - "- 

aw 

The  four  last  observations  rather  doubtful;  musquilog  ;50  very 
troublesome. 


Mean  of  13  observations,  38^  53'  59  '. 
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APPENDIX  No.  fi^CoBtifttted. 
June  30,  1846.-*-Camp  JW».  4. 

DETBAMIHATIOV  OF  hA.JlTVV%. 


^  VHV*  J 

OooUe  altaude*  of  PoUuris. 

JUWllfiMlB. 

h. 

m. 

Deg.min. 

sec. 

De^.  min.  sec. 

4 

13 

42.0 

75  35 

50 

38    54  00 

4 

15 

19.8 

75  37 

30  , 

38    54  23 

4 

16 

96.0 

75  38 

30 

38  54  33 

4 

17 

58.2 

75  39 

05 

38  54  27 

4 

19 

27.7 

75  39 

50 

38  54  27 

4 

20 

60.0 

75  40 

00 

38  54  09 

4 

22 

2.8 

75  40 

40 

38  54  08 

4 

23 

0.0 

75  4l 

25 

38  54  13 

4 

24 

34.2 

75  42 

20 

38   54  16 

4 

26 

28 . 5 

75  43 

15 

38   54  14 

4 

27 

48.7 

75  43 

55  ' 

38.  54  10 

TheruMineter,  67**. 


"  •  Deg.  min.  sec. 

Latitude  by  13  observations  of  Polaris^  38  54  18 
Latitude  by  13  obaervatioDS  of  a  Serpentit,      63  59 

Mean  •   38  54  06  lat.  of  canp. 


13 
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APP£NDIX  No.  6--€oiitinaed. 
Jtffie  aO|  lU^.-'Camp  4. 

DSTBUflNATIOH  OF  TIME. 


p.  m. 

Double  aUitiu!f>s  of  «  hfnt'. 

ia  the  east. 

<•         •  • 

■ 

-       -  .-S 

k,  tn. 

.t. 

Dc£|"  77117?.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

3  30 

'l9.1 

102    54  10 

6 

54 

05.5 

3  32 

16.0 

103   37  55 

6 

54 

05.3 

3  33 

51.0 

104    13  30 

6 

54 

00.3  rej. 

3  *34 

54.2 

104   3d  05 

6 

54 

03.3 

3  36 

21.5 

105   09  65 

6 

54 

06.0 

Q  HI 

O  Ol 

OQ  fl 

lUO     »□  vU 

O 

O  QQ 
O  OO 

49.  U 

lUO    110  10 

D 

Oft 



U0.4 

X  ncriDoiiiciery  oo  . 



— ,- 

TUMi 

DooMe  aititaucs  of  Arotonis 

CI 

in  tikB  we&t. 

• 

1  1  III 

h.  tn. 

5. 

Deg.  viin.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

f.' 

4  33 

00.0 

1 14    07  30 

6 

54 

12.9 

4  34 

lo.U 

llo    40  40 

0 

04 

12.7 

4  35 

28.7 

113    15  00 

6 

54 

12.3 

4  36 

44.0 

112  48  30 

6 

54 

12.4 

4  37 

49.0 

112   24  55 

6 

64 

11.0 

4  39 

03.5 

111   59   20  * 

6 

54 

13.4 

4  40 

18,7 

111   32  30 

6 

54 

16.1  rej. 

4  41 

47.0 

111   01  10 

6 

54 

14.0 

4  42 

38.2 

110   42  20 

6 

54 

12.6 

4  44 

34.0 

110   00  00 

6 

54 

10.2 

4  46 

48.5  - 

109   33^  50 

0 

— ^  — 

54 

12.1 

Thermometer,  66^. 

Chronometer  fast  by  6  obs.  of  east  star   6    54  05.30 

Chronometer  fast  by  10  obs.  of  west  star   12.55 

Mean  4   6   54  8.89 


1 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued.  • 
July  4,  1846.— Cum;)  8,  Big  John  Spring. 

PBTSnVINATIOM  OF  TIMS. 


1 

rioMi 

p.  m.  ^ 

DMUeiltitade  of  mil's  ' 
npper  limb. 

_  ir      J             1  ^ 

dvomitter  bit. 

A. 

s. 

min. 

h. 

w. 

$. 

10 

33 

24  .2 

10 

6 

58 

49.7 

10 

33 

50.8 

86> 

00 

6 

58 

50.6. 

10 

34 

17.0 

85 

50 

6 

58 

51.0 

10 

34 

41.8 

85« 

40 

6 

58 

50.3 

10 

35 

06.2 

85 

30 

6 

58 

51.1 

10 

35 

33.7 

85 

20 

6 

58 

50.9 

10 

35 

59.0 

85 

10 

6 

58 

50.6 

10 

36 

25.8 

85 

00 

6 

58 

51.7 

10 

36 

49.2 

&4 

50 

6 

58 

49.4 

10 

37 

17.0 

84 

40  ^ 

6 

58 

51.6 

10 

37 

42.0 

30 

6 

58 

51.0  .  - 

'  10 

38 

08.5 

20 

6 

58 

i)l  .8 

10 

38 

35.2  ] 

84 

10 

6 

58 

52.9 

10 

38 

58.7 

84 

00 

6 

58 

50.7 

Thermometer,  88^. 

< 

Mean  of  14  obseryationsi    64.  58m.  50.96«. 
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«  .  ABFmmX  No.  6— CmthiQed. 

4 

My  hy  ia46.»Cafitj>  8,  Big        Spring.  ' 


DaTBAMtNATIOV  OP  TI|^E. 


a.  m. 

• 

Doable  altito^iM  of  a  A<|ailc 
in  the  west. 

« 

 ^  .  , 

ChiOBOineter  Cut. 

• 

• 

• 

A. 

m. 

s. 

min.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

10 

31 

28.0 

86 

48 

40 

6 

58 

47.9 

10 

32 

30.8 

86 

28 

30 

6 

68 

60.8 

10 

.33 

37.0 

85 

04  ' 

20 

6 

58 

46.6 

10 

34 

bl.9 

84 

36 

06 

6 

58 

47.4 

10 

36 

25.8 

84 

06 

36 

6 

68 

47.9 

10 

38 

06.2 

83 

31 

26 

6 

58 

46.8 

10 

39 

10.0 

83 

09 

35 

6 

58 

47.9 

10 

40 

09.7 

82 

48 

30 

6 

58 

47.0 

10 

41 

04.6 

82 

28 

40 

6 

58 

44.9  rej. 

10 

42 

03.2' 

82 

08 

30 

6 

58 

46.0 

J 

fiiiiii 

» 

• 

Mc^o  of  9  obierT^tioos,   6A.  68m.  47.59«. 
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APP£NDIX.No.  5— Continued.  , 

July  5,  1846.— Camp  8,  Big  John  Spri^. 
I' 

DETBRKIMATIOir  OF  LATtTODS. 


10  03  11.0 

10  04  43.8 

10  06  16.7 

10  07  31.0 

10  09  20.0 

10  11  54.0 


D€g.  mm,  sec. 

79  M  45 

79  26  50 

79  26  25 

79  27  20 

79  28  20 

79  29  50 


38  39  60 

38  39  55 

38  39  44 

38  39  52 

38  39  53 

38  39  54 


197 


% 


1 

Tfmm, 

Double  altitude  of  Saturn, 

new  the  mmridite. 

A. 

m. 

J. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

1 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

10 

16 

59.0 

n 

13 

20 

38    38  43 

10 

18 

39.9 

Tt 

12 

55 

38    38  59 

10 

19 

46.2 

77 

12 

15 

38   39-  16 

10 

21 

37.3 

77 

11 

55 

38   39  10 

10 

S2 

52.0 

77 

11 

30 

38  39  05 

10 

94 

01.8 

77 

10 

35 

38  39  11 

10 

26 

29.2 

77 

09 

00 

38  39  10 

10 

86 

49.0 

77 

06 

05  , 

38  39  11 

Thermometer  75"*. 


«  Latitude  of 

Deg.  min,  sec. 

Latitude  by  6  observations  of  Polaris.  38     39     51  ' 

<•      8      «  Saturn   06 

Mean  38     39  28 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
July  5|  1846. — Camp  9 ^  Diamond  Spring, 

DETK&MINATIOM  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time, 

p.  a. 

Doable  altit 

ndatof  M«ri0.f 

• 

h 

« 

m . 

s. 

• 

Leg. 

min. 

sec. 

min. 

sec. 

o 
O 

40. U 

74 

58 

35 

38 

36 

52 

•  3 

OO 

{)6.2 

74 

59 

10 

38 

36 

48 

o 
O 

Ob 

66.0 

75 

00 

15 

38 

36 

58 

3 

58 

06.5 

75 

00 

55 

38 

36 

54 

3 

59 

11.0 

75 

01 

40 

38 

36 

58 

4 

00 

05.0 

75 

02 

00 

38 

36 

54 

4 

01 

07.0 

75 

02 

35 

38 

36 

56 

4 

01 

59.0 

75 

03 

00 

38 

36 

54 

4 

03 

13.5 

75 

03 

35 

38 

36 

53 

4 

04 

?5.7 

75 

04 

35 

38 

36 

57 

4 

10 

58.0 

75 

07 

2.5 

38 

36 

57 

4 

12 

00.0 

75 

08 

20 

38 

36 

49 

4 

13 

07.2 

75 

09 

25 

38 

36 

49 

4 

14 

56.0 

76 

09 

55 

38 

36 

50 

4 

15 

56.2 

75 

10 

40 

38 

36 

51 

Thermometer  72^. 


Mean  of  16  obserrations,  88^  W  &S''. 
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APPfiNDIX  No.  6^oiitiiiiied. 
Jmiy  5j  1846. — Camp  9,  Diamond  Spring. 

DBTEEMIMATIOM  Or  TXIIB. 


% 

n  m 

DonUo  iititodes  of  a  Lyra 

W  tlM  MSt. 

Chronometer  fait. 

m. 

Deg, 

mtn.  tec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

o 

ZD 

0/ .« 

106 

40 

45 

6 

59 

54.8  ' 

3 

28 

49.8 

107 

21 

55 

6 

59 

58.4 

3 

29 

55.7 

107 

47 

20 

6 

59 

57.0 

3 

30 

45.0 

108 

07 

25 

6 

59 

53.2 

.  3 

32 

32.0 

;(J8 

47 

10 

*  6 

59 

54.9 

3 

33 

39.7 

109 

11 

55 

6 

59 

57.2 

3 

34 

38.2 

109 

32 

50 

6 

59 

60.4 

3 

35 

34.0 

109 

55 

40 

6 

59 

56.0 

3 

36 

31.5 

110 

17 

40 

6 

59 

56.4 

3 

37 

24.7 

110 

37 

40 

6 

69 

65.8 

3 

38 

47.6 

111 

9 

00 

6 

69 

66.9 

ThermomeUr  72^. 


0 

• 

TinMi 

p.  m. 

Doable  aliitudoe  of  Aretariu 
in  the  west* 

Cbrooomete^  fut. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

min.sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

4 

20 

57.0 

113 

44 

20 

6 

69 

60.8 

4 

22 

02.0 

113 

21 

15 

6 

69 

60.9 

4 

23 

07.8 

112 

62 

36 

6 

69 

60.2 

4 

24 

16.0 

112 

33 

16 

6 

69 

60.2 

4 

25 

20.8 

112 

10 

00 

6 

69 

60.0 

4 

26 

09.7 

111 

52 

35 

6 

69 

60.4 

4 

27 

10.7 

111 

30 

25 

6 

69 

69.5 

4 

28 

11.0 

111 

08 

30 

6 

59 

68.9 

4 

29 

33.8 

■  1 1       III  1 

110 

38 

65 

6 

69 

69.8. 

Thermometer  71^ 


m. 


Ckronometer  fast  by  11  observatioiis  of  east  star   6  69  66.27 

9  weettUr  60.06 


(I 


Mean   6  69  68.18 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Conttnuftd. 
July  6,  1846. — Camp  10,  Cotionwcod  Griwe. 


Timci  p.  m. 


DVTEBMIHATIOK  OF  TIMS. 


Double  altitudeii  of  a  Ljrm, 
in  tbe  east* 


ChroiUNnoter  tMt. 


k. 

f». 

f. 

Deg'min.iee* 

h. 

s. 

4 

05 

32.8 

122 

05 

00 

7 

01 

54.0 

4 

06 

40.0 

122 

31 

65 

7 

01 

57.0 

4 

07 

59.5 

123 

01 

10 

i 

01 

54.3 

4 

09 

07.0 

V2:\ 

27 

55 

01 

n2.0 

•  4 

10 

21.8 

123 

56 

55 

7 

01 

51.1 

4 

11 

45.8 

124 

28 

15 

t 

01 

53.7 

4 

13 

04.5 

124 

59 

20 

7 

01 

51.5 

4 

14 

24.0 

29 

50 

7 

01 

51.7 

TidM, 

p.  m. 

Double  aliitudcti  o 

r  Arctuitit 

duronomtter  bat. 

10  the  vest. 

V 

A. 

m. 

s. 

DeiT. 

sec. 

h. 

t/l. 

s. 

4 

19 

30.0 

113 

37 

55 

7 

01 

56.5 

4 

20 

52.8 

113 

07 

50 

7 

01 

54.9 

4 

22 

43.2  ' 

112 

28 

16 

7 

01 

64.8 

4 

24 

04.3 

111 

59 

16 

7 

01 

65.2 

4 

26 

26.2 

111 

30 

36 

7 

01 

66.6 

4 

27 

26.6 

110 

46 

60 

7 

01 

64.1 

4' 

29 

40.0 

109 

57 

66  - 

7 

01 

55.8 

4 

32 

42.8 

108 

61 

10 

7 

01 

55.6 

4 

34 

54.0 

108 

13 

40 

7 

Oh 

57.1 

4 

35 

46.2 

107 

44 

16 

7 

01 

56.6 

4 

38 

05.8 

106 

52 

55 

7 

01 

55 .8 

4 

39 

14.0 

106 

26 

55 

7 

01 

64.6 

Thermometer  72^. 

h.  m. 

•Chronometer  fast  by  8  observations  of  east  star    7   01  ^J'fJ 
cc         ct         12  ii  west  star 


Mean....   7  01 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— ContikiQed. 
Julf  6|  1646.— Camp  10,  Cottmufood  Grove. 

DETSRMIKATION  OF  LATfTVOt. 


Ml 


k. 

m. 

$, 

Deg.  mindset. 
75    17  45 

Deg.  mill.  m. 

4 

49 

21.0 

x38  29  44 

4 

53 

05.0 

75    19   35  ' 

.   38  29  25 

4 

54 

07.0 

75   20  35 

38  29  35 

4 

55 

36.2 

75   21  35 

38   29  35 

4 

56 

58.3 

76    22  10 

38    29  26 

4 

58 

07.0 

75    22  35 

38    29  12 

4 

.  59 

31.0 

76    23  50 

38    29  26 

5 

01 

14.7 

75    25  20 

38    29  35 

5 

02 

28.7 

75    26  10 

38    29  38 

5 

03 

46.0 

76   27  06 

38   29  37 

Latitude. 


Thermometer,  7^. 


July  7,  1846.— Cam;?  10. 


m 

p.  m. 

DodUa  aiatudM  of  Poburu. 

Latitude. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

• 

Deg.  min.sec. 

De^.  min.  sec. 

4 

16 

45.0 

74    59  45 

38    29  31 

4 

19 

27.5 

76    01  05 

38   29  22 

4 

20 

16.0 

76    01  40 

38   29  27 

Thermometer  68^. 


Deg.  mxn.  sec. 

Latitude  by  10  obs.  of  Polaris,  July  6  ••••    88   29  31 

Latitude  by  3  obt.  of  Polaris,  July  7.  •  •  27 

•  

Mean  of  13  obserTatioos   38   29  30 
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APPEHDIX  Mo.  6— Contiumca.      <  ' 
July  7|  1846*— -Cajn|i  10,  CoUonvtood  Orove. 

% 

DtfTBRM IHATIOir  OF  TUf B*  • 


• 

ft.  m 

Ml  AO* 

Double  alt^udos  of  son's 
upper  limb. 

Chronooieter  Cast.  . 

A. 

m. 

■r 

Deg. 

tnin. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

4 

01 

24.2 

96 

50 

7 

01 

50.3 

-  4 

01 

96 

00 

7 

01 

50.7 

4 

02 

16.3 

96 

10 

7 

01 

50.8 

4 

02 

41.8 

96 

20 

7 

01 

50.4 

4 

03 

07.0 

96 

30 

7 

01 

49.8 

4 

03 

58.8 

96 

50 

7 

01 

49.^ 

4 

04 

50.8 

97 

10 

7 

01 

50.3 

4 

05 

17.0 

97 

20 

7 

01 

50.5 

4 

05 

42.7 

97 

30 

7 

01 

50.4 

4 

06 

08.7 

97 

40 

7 

01 

50.5 

.  4 

06 

3^1.0 

97 

50 

7 

01 

49.9 

4 

06 

59.6 

98 

00 

7 

01 

49.6 

Thermometer,  88^. 
Mean  of  12  observalionS|  7A.  04m.  50.26f. 
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APP£NDIX  No.  d^Contiimed. 


July     1846. — Camp  10^  Cottimwood  Grove, 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


1 

n-i, 

p.  B. 

=1-1  -mr— if-    ' 

Doable  altitude*  of  waaf* 
upper  limb. 

-  Chnn^oMrftn. 

z 

it* 

St 

• 

«  . 

in 

1  f 

93 

20 

7 

01 

54.0 

in 

AO 

93 

10 

7 

01 

53.6 

10 

18 

38.8 

93 

00 

7 

01 

52.4 

10 

19 

05.1 

92 

50 

.  7 

01 

52.8 

10 

19 

31.0 

92 

40 

7 

• 

01 

53.1 

10 

19 

57.0 

92 

30 

7 

04 

53.4 

10 

20 

47.5 

92 

10 

7 

01 

52.4 

10 

21 

13.5 

92 

00 

»^ 

01 

52.7 

10 

21 

39.2 

91 

50 

7 

01 

52.7 

10 

22 

08.0 

91 

40 

7 

01 

52.8  ' 

10 

22 

30.0 

91 

30 

7 

01 

52.1 

10 

22 

56.5 

91 

20 

7 

01 

52  9 

10 

23 

21.8  - 

91 

10 

•7 

01 

52.5 

10 

23 

48.0 

91 

00 

• 

7 

01 

53.0 

Thermometer,  90*. 
Mean  of  14  observations,     Ih.  01m.  53,10i. 


1 

p.  m. 

JDonble  altitudes  of  Arctanu 
io  the  vreet. 

Chroaometer  £ut.  • 

A. 

#• 

«  « 

D€g,  min.  t<c. 

4 

04 

16.8 

117   33  55 

7   01  50.4 

4 

05 

24.6 

117    11  5 

7    01  52.4 

4 

06 

46.0 

116    42  20 

7    01  51.2 

4 

07 

32.0 

116    26  40 

7    01  52.5 

4 

09 

54.0 

115   36  55 

7   01   52.7  » 

McuB  of  5  observatioiis.   7A.  01m.  51.84f. 
*  '  • 
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APP&NDIX  No.  5-:Contioued. 
July  11,  1846. — Camp  14,  Bend  of  Arkansai, 


Time, 

—  — t-j 

D*  U* 
r  *** 

r-'-r—-* — •■  .  ■■      ■  *  *i' »  

Double  altitudes  o(  a  Ly* 

• 

Cbroaomeler  (ul. 

• 

ne  io  tlw  eut. 

h. 

7;? . 

S. 

Deg. 

viin. 

sec. 

•A. 

m. 

s. 

3 

26 

08.0 

112 

31 

Oo 

7 

07 

01.8 

6 

27 

04.0 

112 

52 

20 

7 

07 

02. 0 

3 

28 

05.8 

113 

15 

10 

7 

07 

03  8 

3 

29 

04 .7 

113 

38 

10 

7 

07 

02  3 

3 

30 

34  0 

114 

13 

10 

7 

06 

59.7  rcj. 

3 

31 

114 

35 

05 

7 

07 

03.4 

3 

32 

4  1  ,  U 

114 

59 

50 

7 

07 

04.2 

3 

34 

12.0. 

115 

35 

10 

7 

07 

02.8 

3 

35 

03.2 

115 

54 

40 

7 

07 

02.9 

3 

36 

01.2 

116 

16 

40 

7 

07 

03.2 

3 

37 

02.0 

116 

40 

15 

7 

07 

02.1 

3 

38 

06.2 

117 

05 

10 

7 

06 

59.4  rej. 

t 

1    'II  1  apt 

Time, 

p.  IB. 

Double  alutnJos^of  Arctarus 

CUroaomeier  fasi. 

in  thewMt. 

* 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

mi  71 

.  sec. 

h. 

tn. 

s. 

3 

41 

09.1 

121 

59 

55 

»» 
/ 

07 

05.0 

3 

42 

10.7 

121 

39 

20 

7 

07 

04.8 

3 

43 

121 

10 

25 

7 

07 

05.5 

3 

44 

120 

48 

40 

7 

07 

05.4 

3 

45 

38.0 

120 

29 

30 

7 

07 

04.9 

3 

47 

01.0 

120 

01 

25 

7 

07 

05.2 

3 

47 

58.8 

119 

41 

15 

7 

07 

Oi.O 

3 

49 

01.8 

119 

19 

40 

7 

07 

02.9 

3 

50 

05.5 

118^ 

57 

30 

7 

07 

03.0 

-3 

51 

02.2 

118 

38 

10 

7 

07 

03.7 

3 

52 

00.3 

118 

18 

10 

.  07 

03.9 

3 

53 

01.5 

117 

57 

15 

7 

07 

04.7 

*       II    '  ■- 

Thermometer,  71°. 

* 

h.  m. 

-Chronometer  fast  by  10  obs.  of  east  star..**   7  07 

-Chronoaeter  fast  by  12  obs.  of  west  star  •  •  •  •  

Me^an   7  07 


S. 

02.85 
04.4a 


03  64 
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Juiy  11|  1846. — Cqvi^  14)  Bend  of  Arkansas, 


DBTBBMllfATION  OF  LATITUO&. 


.     Time,  p 

.  ra. 

Double  nhiiudeH  of  Polaiis. 

Latitude. 

« 

• 

S, 

min.  see. 

Des. 

nUn,  sec. 

4 

• 

16 

18.0 

74 

48 

40 

38 

21 

02 

4 

17 

27.8 

74 

49 

65  • 

38 

21 

19 

• 

4 

18 

52.5 

74 

50 

30 

38 

21 

09 

4 

20 

33.0 

74 

51 

25 

38 

21 

05 

4 

21 

26.1 

74 

52 

10 

38 

21 

11 

4 

22 

30.5 

74 

52 

40 

38 

21 

07 

4 

23 

55.5 

74 

53 

30 

3S 

21 

05 

*  4 

24 

56.2 

^  74 

54 

40 

38 

21 

21 

4 

25 

45.0 

74 

55 

10 

38 

21 

21 

4 

26 

24  2 

74 

55 

40 

38 

21 

24 

4 

27 

35.1 

74 

56 

00 

38 

21 

12 

4 

28 

53.0 

74 

57 

20 

38 

21 

27 

4 

30 

07.5 

74 

57 

55 

,  38 

21 

21 

4 

31 

24.2 

74 

59 

05 

38 

21 

31 

4 

33 

67.0 

74 

59 

55  ^ 

38 

21 

10 

4 

34 

52.2 

75 

01 

05 

38 

21 

25 

4 

36 

20.5 

75 

01 

50 

38 

21 

19 

4 

37 

01.0 

75 

02 

20 

38 

21 

24 

4 

37 

45.1 

75 

02 

45 

38 

21 

19 

4 

39 

00.0 

76 

03 

20 

38 

21 

"yr— ■ 

10 

Thermometer  71^ « 
Mean  of  20  obseryations,  38^  21'  1$  '. 

« 

9 

f 


ijiyui^uu  Ly  Google 
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Ex.  Doc.  No.  41. 

APPENDIX  No.  5-HConlinuea. 
July  11,  1846.-— Camp  14,  Bend  of  Arkansas, 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDS. 


TlOM,  p.  m. 


DonUe  altUndM  of  a  Ophia- 
ohi,  new  the  merkUiA. 


A. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

7nin,  sec. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

4 

44 

10.7 

126 

45 

25 

38 

20 

48 

4 

46 

13.1 

126 

58 

40  • 

38 

20 

27 

4 

48 

04.5 

127 

11 

.  00 

39 

20 

32 

4 

50 

14.7 

127 

23 

20 

38 

21 

02 

4 

61 

54.8 

127 

33 

00 

38 

21 

01 

4 

63 

60.8 

127 

43 

10 

38 

21 

06 

4 

56 

01.0 

127 

53 

40 

38 

21 

€6 

6 

00 

44.0 

128 

12 

30 

38 

21 

21 

6 

02 

12.8 

128 

17 

25 

38 

21 

34 

5 

03 

58.2 

128 

23 

15 

38 

21 

16 

5 

06 

13.0 

128 

26 

60 

38 

20 

58 

5 

06 

41.5 

128 

uu 

38 

21 

06 

kJ 

OS 

33 

25 

91 

vo 

5 

09 

29.5 

128 

35 

40 

38 

20 

51 

5 

10 

39.6 

128 

37 

10 

38 

20 

54 

5 

12 

17.0 

128 

38 

10 

38 

21 

12 

5 

13 

17.5 

128 

38 

55 

38 

21 

16 

5 

14 

45.0 

128 

39 

45 

38 

21 

15 

5 

16 

07.0 

128 

39 

20 

38 

21 

21 

6 

18 

10.2 

128 

38 

55 

.38 

21 

27 

5 

19 

15.7 

128 

37 

40 

.  38 

21 

46 

6 

20 

21.0 

128 

36 

30 

38 

20 

52 

5 

21 

17.0 

128 

35 

50 

38 

20 

42 

5 

2h 

40.2 

128 

33 

10 

38 

21 

05 

6 

24 

12. i 

128 

31 

45 

38 

21 

29 

6 

25 

24.5 

128 

28 

50 

38 

21 

44 

6 

26 

29.7 

11^8 

27 

00 

38 

21 

24 

6 

27 

34.6 

128 

24 

40 

38 

21 

12 

Thermometer  71^. 

Lttitndft  et  mmp, 
Deg,  min.  99e. 

Latitude  by  28  obieryations  of  a  Ophiuchi ••••••    88     21  18 

«      20         «  Polarii   16 

Mean   38    21  17 


Ex.  Doc.  No.  41. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  13,  1846.— Camp  16,  Pawnee  Fork. 

DBTEKMINATION  OP  TIME. 


Timet  *p. 


k.  m. 

3  26 

3  27 

3  28 

3  29 

3  31 

3  32 


3 
3 
3 


33 
34 
36 


s. 
32..1 
51.3 
56.2 
54.0 
22.0 
41.7 
54.9 
55.6' 
00.0 


Dooble  altitndos  of  a  Ljns, 
ia  the  east. 


Deg. 
114 
115 
115 
116 
116 
117 
U7 
117 
118 


mm,  sea 

44  50 

15  40 

40  15 

02  05 

36  15 

05  50 

34  20 

57  30 

22  45 


duroaomatM'  fkat. 


h.  tn, 
7  .09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


s, 
12.9 
11.5 
11.9 
12.7 
10.3 
13.8 
12.6 
12.7 
11.2 


Thermometer  72^. 


T 

p.  m. 

DooUealtit 

udeH  of  Arotonw 

Cliroiioiiieim>  (kit. 

in  tbo  west. 

k. 

m. 

s. 

Deg,  win.  sec. 

h,  m. 

f. 

3 

44 

26.2 

119 

06  55 

7  09. 

12,1 

3 

45 

39.5 

.  118 

41  15 

7  09 

11.5 

3 

46 

44.0 

'  118 

19  20 

7  09 

12.9 

3 

47 

56.7 

117 

54  15 

7  09 

12.8  .  ' 

3 

49 

09.0 

'  117 

28  10 

,7  06 

11.5 

3 

50 

19.7 

117 

14  00 

7  09 

13.4 

3 

52 

44.9 

116 

12  50 

7  09 

13.4 

3 

54 

24.0 

116 

37  45 

7  09 

13.6 

3 

55 

40.9 

115 

10  20 

7  09 

13.4 

Thermometer  71^ 

h.  m. 

Chronometer  fast  bj  9  obfenratioos  of  east  star   7  09 
«  9         "    V       .west  star 


12.18 
12.74 


Mean  •••••    7     09  12.46 


Digitized  by  Google 


0 
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APPENDIX  No.  6*--Coiitiii««a. 

July  13,  IW^.^Camp  16,  PamMt  Fork, 


Tin|».  Dooblo  althodet  of  PoIum. 


'h.  m. 
4  24 


4 
4 
4 
4 
.4 
4 
4 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


4  32 

4.  32 

4  34 

4  34 

4  35 


s. 

21.0 
35 . 9 
38.4 
25.8 
35.2 
20. ^ 
14.6 
16.0 
06.0 
43.0 
06.8 
64.2 
35.0 


Deg. 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 


jmn.  sec. 

35  30 

36  10 

36  50 

37  20 

38  5 

38  40 

39  15 

39  50 

40  30 

41  00  . 

41  55 

42  40 

43  15 


Deg.min.see, 

38  10  10 

38  10  06 

38  10  06 

38  .10  04 

38  10  06 

38  10  09 

38  10  09 

38  10  08 

38  10  .13 

38  10  13 

38  10  17 

38  10  SO 

38  10  21 


Thermometer.  70^ 


July  14^  1846. — Camp  IQ,  Pawnee  Fork. 


TfaM. 


A.  IM.  • 

4  39  43.5 

4  41  00.0 

4  42  06.8 

4  43  12.2 

4  48  56.5 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Deg.  min,  sec. 
74  47  55 
74  48  55 
74  49  50 
74  50  30 
74   51  30 


Latitudo. 


Deg.  min.  sec, 
10  05 
38  10  07 
38  10  11 
38  10  08 
38   10  28 


Latitude  «f  oamp. 

Deg.  mifim  sec. 

LaiiUde,  by  6  obtervaiions,  July  14  38     10  10 

"       13         «         July  13   16 


Meao 


38     10  11 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— GodUbmiI. 

# 

July  14y  ISiB.-^Camp  16,  Pavmee  Fork. 

DfETBRMINATIOH  OF  TIME. 
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p.  on* 

• 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lj« 
Ttb  ifi  the  east. 

Chronometer  last. 

h. 

771. 

s. 

771171. 

sec. 

h. 

771. 

$, 

• 

3 

32 

15.8 

118 

28 

15 

7 

09 

08.5 

3 

33 

3'J.4 

119 

00 

?5 

7 

09 

OS .  5 

3 

3i 

:n.o 

119 

21 

50 

7 

09 

07.0 

3 

35 

33.0 

119 

44 

25 

7 

09 

07.1 

3 

36 

28.8 

.  120 

04 

20 

7 

09 

11.0 

rej. 

3 

37 

37.0 

120 

32 

40 

7 

09 

05.4 

rej. 

3 

38 

49.3 

120 

59 

28  ^ 

7 

09 

08  0 

3 

39 

47.0 

121 

21 

20 

7 

09 

OS.  6 

•  3 

41 

07.2 

121 

52 

05 

7 

09 

08.8 

Time, 

Double  altitudes  of  Are- 

Chronometer  fast. 

toraa  in  tho  won. 

•  • 

A*  tn. 

s. 

Deg.  min. 

sec. 

L 

• 

#. 

4  20 

02.3 

104 

47 

45 

7 

09 

11.8 

4  21 

03.8 

lai 

23 

55 

7 

09 

09.8 

4  21 

50.8 

104 

06 

20 

7 

09 

09.9 

4  22 

31.6 

•  103 

50 

55 

7 

09 

09.7 

4  23 

41.0 

103 

25 

30 

7 

(19 

11.5 

.  4  24 

55.0 

102 

57 

15 

7 

09 

07.6  rej. 

4  25 

58.7 

102 

33 

30 

7 

09 

11.2 

4  26 

157.5 

102 

11 

50 

7 

09 

11.1 

4  28 

05.0 

101 

45 

20 

7 

09 

10.1 

*  Thermometer  71^.  \ 

•  # 

A..   ?7J.  S. 

Chronometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star  ••••••    7    09  08.04 

Chronometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  west  star   10.84 

Mean   7   09  09  ii 


14 


Digitized  by  GoogI 
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Ex.  Doc.  No.  41. 

APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

t 

July  19,  1846. — Camp  20,  Jackson  Grove, 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Tiiii6|  p.  ID. 


Double  alUtudet  of  Age- 
txmu  in  thtf 


duronomotor  fast. 


A. 

7/1. 

S. 

Deg.  rnin. 

sec. 

All 

7/1  • 

3 

26 

44.5 

118  20 

50 

7 

11 

38. 9 

3 

28 

02 . 5 

117  52 

50 

i 

11 

3() .  1 

3 

29 

15.2 

117  27 

35 

7 

11 

38.8 

3 

30 

117  06 

15 

7 

11 

38.0 

3 

31 

24.0 

116  41 

15 

7 

11 

38.7 

3 

32 

16.5 

116  23 

30  ' 

7 

11 

41.7 

3 

33 

11.0 

116  03 

30 

7 

11 

40.5 

3 

34 

05.0 

115  43 

35 

7 

11 

33.6  rei. 

3 

35 

05.7 

115  22 

10 

7 

11 

40.5 

3 

35 

55.5 

115  03 

45 

7 

11 

39.2 

3 

36 

43.0 

114  46 

25 

7 

11 

38.8 

3 

37 

41.0 

   „  .  

114  25 

• 

50 

7 

11 

40.2 

Thermometer  72®. 

m 

• 

 *r 

Timo, 

• 

p.  ID* 

IXxtble  altitudes  of  a  hyra 

Chronometer  fast. 

■ 

ill  tho  cast. 

h. 

•  » 

m. 

s. 

Deg,miu, 

see. 

k. 

m. 

3 

13 

28.8 

117  37 

30 

1 

11 

38.2 

3 

14 

37.0 

118  13 

10 

7 

11 

39.6 

3 

15 

26.0 

118  "22 

10 

7 

11 

36.3 

3 

16 

30.8 

118  37 

40 

7 

11 

37.5 

3 

17 

45.0 

119  15 

40 

7 

11 

39.0" 

-  3 

18 

14.9 

1]9  38 

55 

7 

11 

38.4 

.  3 

10 

54.5 

120  (G 

00 

7 

11 

37.7 

^3 

21 

00.0 

120  30 

20 

7 

11 

38.1 

Thermometer  72°. 

h.  min.  sec. 

Chronometer  fast  by  11  ob8«  of  west  star   7    ii    39. 22 

Cftronometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  east  star  •   38 !  35 

Mean   7   n  38^.78 


Digitized  by  Google 
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AFFE^DIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  19|  1846. — Camp  SlOy  Jackson  Grove, 


DETERAilMATIOM  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time 

I'  •  iU* 

Double  altitudes  of  Po- 
lam. 

A.  m. 

s. 

min 

.  sec. 

Deg, 

min 

.  sec. 

3  43 

52.0 

73 

26 

30 

37 

41 

53 

3  45 

01.3 

73 

27 

10 

37 

41 

52 

3  46 

12.5 

73 

27 

55 

37 

41 

35 

*5     4  / 

VO  .  0 

73 

29 

00 

37 

41 

51 

3  48 

0() .  3 

73 

29 

40 

37 

41 

56  » 

3  49 

00.0 

73 

30 

00 

■   '  37 

41 

46 

3  50 

04.0 

73 

30 

30 

37 

41 

41 

3  50 

43.8 

73 

31 

00 

37 

41 

45 

3  62 

01.0 

73 

31 

36 

37 

41 

39 

3  63 

05.0 

73. 

32 

00  < 

37 

,41 

d3 

3  64 

00.0 

73 

32 

40 

\  37 

41 

33 

3  66 

X2.8 

73 

33 

40 

37 

41 

23 

3  66 

52.5 

73 

34 

20 

37 

41 

30 

3  57 

31.7 

73 

36 

00 

37 

41 

38 

3  68 

16.8 

73 

35 

40 

•37 

41 

44 

Thermometer  72\ 


Mean  of  15^  observations,  57°  41'  41". 


•  -l^igitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5^ConUnaed. 
July  19,  1846.— Ccrmp  20,  Jackton  Gfcvt, 


DETBRMINATION  OF  LATITVltta 


• 

TiinO| 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Hcr> 

Latitude. 

* 

eulisf  near  the  meridian. 

A. 

971. 

Deg.  min,  sec. 

• 

Deg,  min.  sec. 

4 

18 

25.5 

133 

31 

35 

37 

41  41 

4 

20 

04.8 

133 

35 

50 

37 

41  56 

4 

22 

52 . 5 

133 

41 

40 

37 

41  26 

A 

% 

133 

44 

CO 

37 

41    15  . 

*  4 

25 

46.6 

133 

45 

45 

37 

41  10 

4 

27 

38.5 

133 

46 

30 

37 

41  21 

4 

28 

59.7 

133 

46 

30 

37 

41  29 

4 

30 

10.0 

133 

46 

20 

37 

41  29 

4 

31 

23.9 

133 

45 

40 

37 

41  33 

4 

32 

12.2 

133 

45 

00  ' 

37 

41  36 

4 

33 

19.7 

133 

43 

40 

37 

41  45 

.  4 

35 

13.0 

133 

41 

15 

37 

41  46 

•  4 

36 

10.5 

133 

39 

20 

37 

41  51 

.  4 

37 

06.0 

133 

38 

20 

37 

41  28 

4 

38 

18.4 

133 

34 

40. 

37 

41  58 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

Latitude  by  15  obs.  of  Polaris   37    41  41 

Latitude  by  15  obs.  of  a  Uerculis  •  36 

•  mi  I  — 

Mean  •  •  •  *   37   41    38  lat.  of  camp. 


Digitized  by  Gopgli 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
July  19,  1846. — Camp  20,  Jackson  GrovCf  Arkansas* 

'   DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 
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Tine. 


Double  aldtadlo  of  the  aim'i 
npperHii^.  > 


Chrooometer  iiut. 


h. 

m. 

s. 

min. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

10 

34 

23.6 

8U 

30 

7 

11 

33.2 

.  10 

34 

50.2 

89 

20 

7 

11 

39.3 

10 

35 

15. S 

89 

10 

7 

11 

39.4 

10 

35 

42.0 

89 

00 

7 

11 

40.1 

10 

36 

07.0  > 

8^ 

50 

7 

11 

39.7 

10 

36 

32.3 

88 

40 

7 

•11 

39.5  ' 

10 

36 

67.0 

88 

30 

7 

11 

39.7 

10 

37 

23.8 

88 

20 

7 

11 

40.1 

10 

37 

48.0 

88 

10 

7 

11 

38.7 

10 

38. 

14.2 

88 

00- 

7 

11 

39.4 

10 

38 

39.7 

87 

50 

9 

•  11 

39.5 

10 

39 

04.8 

87 

40 

•7 

1} 

39.2  . 

10 

39 

30.3 

87 

30 

7 

11 

39.3 

/  10 

39 

54.7 

87 

20 

7 

11 

38.3 

10 

40 

21.8 

87 

10 

7 

11 

39.8 

10 

40 

47.8 

87 

00 

7 

11 

40.5  - 

Thermometer  83^ 
Mean  of  16  observaitions,  7A.  11m.  39,36#. 


PETERMINATION  OF  INDEX  ERROR. 


Op  the  are 
Off  the  are 


JIffii.m. 
31  20 
31  40 


Index  error  «  4- 10''. 


Digitized  by  Googl 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
.  July  22,  rSlC. — Camp  23,  Arkansas  river. 


DtTEKMIKATIO>i  OF  TIME. 


• 

Tune, 

■ 

• 

■p.  flu* 

Doable  altitudet  of 

Cbrottoraetor  fast. 

h.  771. 

s. 

Deg.m  iTi.  sec. 

1 

h.     771.  S. 

4  27 

17.2 

90    30    ] 0 

7    In  38.9 

4  28 

39.6 

90    57  40 

.     7    15  39.1 

4  29 

36 .5 

91    17  30 

7    15  37.2* 

4  30 

35.3 

91    37  10 

7-15  37.3 

4  31 

32  2 

•91    64  16 

,  7    15   43.0  rcj. 

4  32 

34  .fe 

93    15  .  55 

'  7    15  40.3 

4  33 

46.7 

92  40  20 

7    15  38.7 

Thermometer  68^. 


TunO|  p.  in* 


4  37  33.7 

4  38  20.0 

4  39  17.5 

4  40  43.8 

4  41  30.7 

4  42  19.1 

4  43  30.8 


Double  nltitinies  of  Arclaru»| 
in  tiie  west. 


Deg,  ffitn.  sec, 

88  34  30 

88  16  20 

87  54  20 

87  20  40 

87  01  50 

86  43  10 

86  15  50 


Thermometer  68^ 


Chronometer  fwt- 


7  16  39.3 

7  15  39.1 

7  15  40.3 

j  16  40.5 

7  15  39.1 

7  15  39.8 

7-  15  41.7 


Chronometer  fast  by  6  obseryations  east  star ....  7 
Chronometer  ftst  hj  7  obseryations  west  star  . , . 

Mean  •  •  •  •  • 


771. 

15 


15 


39.9^ 
39.«8 
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APP£l^DIX  No.  5— Contintted. 
.July  22|  iHH.'rCump  23. 


DETEBMIVATIOK  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time, 

• 

p.  m. 

• 

Double  allitudos  of  Polaris. 
» ■ 

Latitude.  i 

Deg. 

* 

771  tn.  stc% 

Deg. 

• 

fittn.  stCm 

4  49 

32.5 

74 

47 

10 

.37 

57 

20 

4  50 

37.0 

74 

48 

10 

37 

67 

33 

4  51 

26.8 

74 

48 

50 

37 

57 

34 

4  52 

01.8 

74 

49 

20 

37 

57 

37 

4  52 

46.0  , 

74 

49 

55 

37 

57 

40 

4  53 

37.3 

,74 

50 

44 

37 

57 

42 

4  54 

34.9 

74 

51 

20 

37 

57 

41 

4  55 

16.8 

74 

52 

00 

-  37 

57 

45 

4  56 

34.0 

74 

52 

45 

37 

57 

39 

4  57 

16.0 

74 

53 

15 

37 

57 

40 

4  57 

57.5 

74 

54 

00 

37 

57 

47 

Thermometer  68^. 
Mean  of  11  observations,  3r  67'  39^'. 


Digitized  by  GoogI 
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'APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

ft 

July  25,  1846. — Camp  -26,  Jlrkansas  rivr. 


DETEBMINATION  OF  LATITVDS. 


— BMSa   1     !■  1  1 1  1  II 

'  Time, 

p>  in* 

• 

Doable  alutudes  of  Pularu. 

ft. 

m. 

s. 

Veg. 

vxin .  sec. 

Deg^viin.  sec. 

3 

37 

02.7 

74 

10  30 

38    01  01 

3 

38 

16.5 

74 

11  10 

38    00  58 

3' 

39 

16.5 

74 

11  60 

38   00  66 

3 

39 

5K5 

74 

12  30 

38   01  07 

3 

40 

35.0 

74 

13  10 

38   01  14 

3 

42 

17 

74 

13  60- 

QQ    *A1  t\A. 
OO     VI  U* 

3 

43 

08.2 

74 

14  50 

38   01  18 

3 

44 

20.8 

74 

16..  16  . 

38   01  07 

3 

45* 

08.5 

74 

15  40 

38   01  05 

3 

45 

52.0 

74 

16  20 

38    01  11 

3 

46 

27.5 

74 

IG  55 

38    01  17 

3 

47 

14.8 

74 

17  10 

38    01  10 

3 

47 

55.2 

74 

17  30 

38    01  07 

3 

48 

06.1 

74 

17  55 

38    01  08 

3 

50 

27.8 

74 

19  30 

38   01  18 

Tiiermomttcr  78®. 


Mean  of  15  observations,  38°  01  OS" 
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217. 


ABPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  25,  1846.— Cffin|>  26,  on  the  Jirkamas, 


'Time,  p.  m. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


DoaBle  of  Arclurus 

in  tho  west. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


m. 
54 
56 
58 
59 
00 
01 
02 
03 
04 


4l!2 
33.8 
09.7 
f3.7 
17.8 
28.6 
-27.7 
30.0 
33.5 


Deg.  min.  sec. 

102  04  05 

101  24  50 

100  47  50  • 

100  23  25 

99  59  20 

99  31  40 

99  08  55 

98  45  40 

98  20  20 


ChroiitomeUr  last. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


m. 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


s. 
46.2 
48.5 
47.0  ' 
46.9 
47.9 
46.4 
45.8 
47.1 


19   44.8  rej, 


Thermometer  TT"*. 


« 

p*  in* 

liUudcs  of  a 

Chrooometer  fnt.' 

AquitsB  in  iho  oa«t« 

• 

h»  in. 

9. 

Deg.  min. 

tec. 

A. 

tn. 

s. 

*     4  11 

05.8 

87 

32 

30 

7 

19 

46.9 

4  12 

'20.7 

87 

58 

20 

7 

19 

46.7 

4  13 

14.5 

88 

16 

20 

7 

19 

48.0 

4  14 

46.7 

88 

47 

55 

7 

19 

47.8 

4  .15 

43.0 

89 

06 

20 

7 

19 

50.0 

4  16 

34. 6« 

89 

24 

40 

7 

19 

48.7. 

4  17 

32.5 

89 

44 

50 

7 

19 

46.2 

.4  18 

31,0 

..90 

04 

50 

7 

19 

48.4 

4  19 

47.8 

90 

30 

10 

7 

19 

47.0 

4  20 

32.2 

90 

53 

15 

7 

19 

52.5  rej. 

Thermometer  77®. 

A.  min.  ste. 

Chronometer  fast  by  8  ob*.  of  west  star   7    19  47.01 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  of  west  star  '  47.78 

Mean  %  7   19  47.40 

* 

o  iyui^ud  by  Google 
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APPEJNIUX  No.  Cootinuea. 
July  2%  1846--Camp  30,  near  Btnfs  Fort. 

D£TEKMI^'ATIO^'  OF  TIME. 

•  » 


Tunc, 

• 

PooMe  altitadet  of  Are* 
tai-os  in  the  West. 

Chronometer  iast.  • 

in. 

o 

A  . 

m  i  n . 

sec. 

A. 

m . 

4 

20 

28.0 

8S 

19 

10 

7 

36 

3i.6 

4 

21 

57.7 

87 

44 

30 

.  7 

25 

32.4  ' 

4 

22 

59.0 

87 

20 

25 

7 

25 

31.9 

4 

24 

02 . 0 

8G 

56 

00 

i 

25 

32.4 

4 

25 

09.8 

86 

29 

30 

7 

25 

32.4 

4 

25 

57  .5 

86 

10 

50 

7 

25 

32.3 

4 

26 

59.2 

85 

46 

43 

i 

25 

32.3 

4 

28 

04.7 

85 

20 

05 

7 

25 

29,7 

4 

28 

56.5 

84 

59 

40 

7 

25 

29/4 

4 

30 

01.0 

84 

35 

10 

7 

25 

31.2 

4 

31 

01.5 

• 

'  84 

11 

50 

7 

25 

32.2 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Aqoi* 
to  in  the  etft. 

Chrouometer 
• 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Dcg,  mm. 

sec. 

A.  m. 

4 

34 

06.8 

98 

20 

30 

7  25 

32.3 

4 

35 

39.8 

98 

48 

50 

7  25 

33.6 

•  4 

36 

50.1 

99 

10 

20 

7  25 

33 . 8 

4 

37 

48.6 

99 

28 

30 

7  25 

33.9 

4 

39 

17.0 

99 

00 

30 

7  25 

33.2 

4 

40 

44.0 

100 

21 

20 

7,  25 

35.0 

4 

41 

58.0 

100 

44 

20 

7  25 

32.6 

4 

43 

28.8 

101 

12 

10 

7  25 

30.0  , 

4 

44 

24.5 

101 

26 

55 

7  25 

35.9 

4 

45 

35.0 

101 

48 

40 

7  25 

32.6 

'  4 

46 

57.7 

102 

13 

20 

7  26 

31.4 

Thermometer  66^ 

h.  7n.  S' 

Chronometer  fust  by  II  observations  of  west  star..    7  25  31^' 

12  "  east  star...  32. 1-2 


Mean   7    25  37 

♦ 


Digitizer 
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-   APPENDIX  No.  d^Contimied. 
July  30y  1846,— Cai»|»  30,  ^ear  BentU  Fort. 

DETERMINATION  Of  TIME. 


319 


Time, 

p.  nui 

Double  altitudes  of  Arotonis 

Chrouomctor  fast. 

in  (he  west.  * 

• 

A. 

Dp^.  min. 

sec. 

* 

771. 

s. 

3 

33 

05.8 

104  59 

30 

7 
f 

.  1 

3 

34 

37.0 

104  24 

50 

7 

25 

30.1 

O 

OK. 
OO 

o2.o 

lot  01 

05 

7 

25 

31.6 

3 

37 

00.8 

103  30 

oo 

7 

25 

31.9^ 

3 

38 

00.0 

103  08 

30 

7 

25 

31.8 

3 

39 

08.5 

102  42 

30 

7 

25 

31,4 

3 

40 

102  20 

50 

7 

25 

31.9 

3 

41 

00.0 

102  CO 

20 

7 

25 

31.6 

3 

42 

12,5 

101  32 

30 

.  7 

25 

29.7 

Thermometer  74^. 

>  • 

• 

Time, 

p.  Bl» 

Double  dtitodea  of  •  AquUs 

Chronometer  fast. 

*  '    in  tbe  oast. 

h. 

m. 

J. 

Dgo^.  min. 

stc. 

m. 

5. 

3 

46 

06.8 

83  40 

25 

7 

25 

29.4 

3 

47 

23.0 

&4  07 

00 

7 

25 

30.1 

• 

3 

49 

03.5 

84  41 

50 

7 

25 

31.3 

3 

50 

02.5 

85  03 

20 

■  7 

25 

29.0 

3 

50 

56.0 

&5  21 

10 

7 

25 

31.3 

3 

51 

48.1 

85  40 

00 

7 

25 

29.2  ' 

• 

3 

52 

46.5 

86  00 

10 

7 

25 

33.5  ' 

3 

53 

35.7 

86  16 

30 

7 

25 

32.1 

3 

54 

46.0 

* 

86  42 

10 

7 

25 
* 

28.2 

• 

Thermometer  74^.  .  ^ 

•  A.  m. 

Chronometer  fatt  by  9  obs.  of  west  star  ••••••••    7  S5   81 .46 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  of  east  star   30.44 

^  Mean  7   Sd  30.96 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— 'Contiouel. 
July  30,  1816. — Camp  30,  near  Bent^s  Fori. 

DETfiBHINATIOV  OT  LATITUDE. 


p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  ofPolaris. 

• 

A. 

1 

g,  . 

min,  sec. 

Deg^min,  see. 

4 

01 

31.0 

74 

38 

55 

38 

02 

47 

4 

03 

07.8 

74 

39 

55 

38 

03 

03 

*  4 

04 

23.0 

74 

41 

J5 

38 

03 

06 

4 

05 

17  1 

74 

41 

50 

38 

•02 

54 

4 

06 

17.0 

74 

42 

30 

Si 

02 

52  - 

4 

07 

15.2 

74 

43 

00 

.  38 

02 

46 

4 

08 

os.o 

74 

43 

60 

^38 

02 

52 

4 

09 

U4.5 

74 

44 

20 

38 

02 

50 

4 

10 

12.2 

74 

45 

20 

•  38 

02 

55 

4 

11 

18.5 

74 

45 

50 

38 

02 

45 

4 

12 

20.0 

.  74 

46 

55 

38 

03 

06 

.  4 

13 

26.0 

74 

47 

40 

38 

02 

54 

.  4 

14 

11.2 

74 

48 

30 

38 

03 

04 

Tiiermoraetcr  74°.. 


Mean  of  16  obseryatious,  SS""  02'  55". 


Digitized  by  GoO;5le 
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APPENI^IX  No.  5— CoBtinued. 
July  30,  1846.— Cam;»  30,  near  BentU  Fort. 


'  «     DETKHJilKATIOM  OF  T1M£. 


Time, 

ft*  XU  • 

Doublu  altiludes  of 
■tin's  npper  limb. 

Timo,  p 

Ml 

CLroaomotcr  fast. 

» 

h. 

m. 

De{^.  min. 

h. 

171. 

1 

s. 

• 

h. 

fTl. 

s. 

4 

23 

02.3 

90  00 

10 

40 

02.5 

i 

25 

30.06 

4 

23 

29.7 

90  10 

10. 

39 

36.0 

7 

25 

30.52 

4 

23 

55.0 

90  20 

10 

39 

10.0 

7 

25 

30.18 

4 

24 

20.2 

90  30 

10 

38 

44.2 

7 

25 

29.80 

4 

24 

47.3 

90  40 

10 

38 

17.5 

/ 

25 

30.10 

oo .  o 

y  1  uu 

10 

37 

7 

25 

30.11 

4 

26 

03.2 

91  10 

10 

37 

00.0 

7 

25 

29.42 

4 

26 

66.5 

91  .30 

10 

36 

08.0 

7 

26 

29.98 

4 

30 

02.0 

92  40 

10 

33 

06.0 

7 

26 

31.76 

4 

30 

61.8 

93  00 

10 

32 

14.0 

•  7 

26 

30^67 

4 

31 

18.8 

93  10 

.  10 

31 

47,7 

7 

26 

31.03 

4 

31 

44.0 

93  20 

10 

31 

22.3 

7 

26 

30.94 

4 

H 

10.0 

93    30  * 

10 

30 

57.4 

7 

26 

31.60 

4 

32 

37.0 

93  40 

10 

30 

£9.5 

7 

25 

31.06 

4 

33 

02. S 

93  50 

10 

30 

04.2 

7 

25 

31.32 

4 

33 

'28.8 

1       94  00 

10 

29 

37.6 

7 

26 

30.99 

Thermometer  78''. 


Mean  of  16  obseryations.  7A.  26m.  30.69«. 

DSTsaMXNATioir  or  ivosx  s&kor. 

On  the  arc   31  80 

Off  the  arc   31  30 

Index  error  =  00". 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  30,  1846.— C^fti|>  30,  near  BtntU  Fori. 


OBTKRMI NATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


p.  m« 

Double  aliitude  of  a  Aquilee, 
near  the  i^erkUia. 

Latitude; 

h. 

m. 

s. 

• 

III  HI  , 

• 

• 

G 

24 

18.8 

40 

38 

02 

37 

6 

25 

30.0 

1^0 

42 

30 

38 

02 

44 

6 

26 

47.5 

120 

46 

10 

38 

02 

14 

6 

27 

58.0 

120 

47 

10 

38 

02 

37 

6 

29 

05.5 

120 

48 

50 

38 

02 

33 

6 

30 

07.6 

120 

50 

10 

38 

02 

28 

*  6 

31 

10.5 

120 

50 

50 

38 

02 

36 

6 

32 

37.0 

120 

51 

50 

38 

02 

31 

.6 

33 

37.0 

120 

52 

10 

38 

02 

32 

6 

35 

02.8 

120 

62 

30 

38 

02 

27 

6 

36 

26.0  , 

120 

63 

00 

38 

02 

04 

6 

37 

48.8 

120 

62 

26 

38 

02 

01 

6 

38 

67.1 

120 

.61 

00 

38 

02 

'21 

6 

39 

66.6 

120 

49 

60 

'  38 

02 

28 

6 

41 

04.6 

120 

48. 

65 

38 

32 

.  15 

6 

42 

06.5 

120 

47 

10 

38 

02 

25 

6 

44 

38.0 

120 

42 

50 

38 

02 

22 

6 

47 

08.8 

120 

37 

20 

38 

02 

16 

Thermometei  68^. 


Mean  of  18  observations,  38""  32'  25". 


0 


« 


.  Lj  ^  ^ .  y  GoQgle 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Coutmued. 
July  31<  lS-k6.—Ca7Jip  30,  near  Bait's  Fort, 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE  BY  LUNAR  DISTANCE. 


2.23 


Tom, 

p.  n. 

a  Aquilee,  and  moon's 
WQ«t  liiBib. 

DouUe  altitiide  of  moon's 
opper  limb. 

LoBgicode.' 

'  A. 

771. 

s. 

Deg. 

• 

ntin. 

sec. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

/(. 

771.  S. 

3 

12 

39. 

6 

75 

42 

10 

64    09  50 

6 

50  05. 

1 

3 

16 

04. 

0 

75 

41 

30 

63    34  10 

6 

48  45. 

1 

3 

IS 

55 . 

8 

75 

40 

30 

63    01  30 

6 

48  57. 

5 

3 

21 

04. 

0 

75 

39 

30 

62    41  40 

6 

49  55. 

9 

3 

26 

06. 

8 

75 

37 

40 

61    48  20 

6 

50  29. 

8 

3 

28 

11. 

8 

75 

37 

00 

6r  23  50 

6 

50  29. 

8 

3 

30 

23. 

3 

75 

36 

25 

60   66  40 

6 

* 

60  02. 

1 

Time, 

p.  m. 

■ 

Spica  VirginU,  and 
moon's  w«4t  limb. 

A 

Moun's  lower  limb. 
• 

Longitude. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

m 

4  * 

Deg,  min,  sec. 

Deg,  min.  see. 

h.  m.  s. 

.3 

40 

33.0 

24   26  40 

57  46  50 

6   55  13.7 

46 

51.0 

24   27  55 

56   49  10 

6   55  02.9 

3 

48 

54.0 

24   28  40 

56    01  40 

6    52  19.2 

3 

50 

58.2 

24   29  20 

55    33  40 

6   52  22^.7 

Theimometer  78^.* 


h.  m.  $. 

Longiluilekby  7  observalions  of  a  Aquilsc   6  49  49.33 

4  "  Spica   6  63  44.12 

Mean   6  51  46.72 


Diqitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  31,  l&i6.— Caw-^  30,  near  Btr^'i  Fort. 
deteeMinatiok  or  time. 


TiUMf  B*  ID* 

Double  alutqdes  of 
foolbj^rlimb. 

*  • . 

Time,  p 

CbronooMMr  last. 

A. 

771. 

s. 

DefT.  mill. 

h. 

S. 

h. 

771. 

4 

]S 

04.2 

87  50 

10 

44 

49  5 

7 

25 

27.20 

4 

IS 

31.0 

88  00 

10 

44 

23.5 

7 

25 

27.62 

4 

IS 

55.9 

88  10 

10 

43 

57.2 

7 

25 

26.93 

4 

]9 

21.7 

88  20 

10 

43 

32.0 

i 

25 

27 . 24 

4 

ll> 

48. 0 

88  30 

10 

43 

05.5 

7 

25 

27.15 

4 

20 

13.6 

88^  40  . 

10 

42 

39.8 

7 

25 

27.10 

4 

20 

39.0 

88  60 

10 

42 

13.8 

7 

25 

27.21 

4 

21 

06.0 

89  00  . 

10 

41 

48.0 

7 

25 

27.42 

4 

21 

32.0 

89  10 

10 

41 

22.0 

7 

26 

27.43 

4 

21 

67.6 

89  20 

10 

40 

57.7 

7 

26 

28.04 

4 

22 

23.0 

89  30 

10 

40 

30.0 

7 

25 

 *^ 

i20.94 

Thmnometer  77**. 


« 

Mean  of  II  obseryations,  7A.  «25in.  27.60«.. 


Wgitized  by  GoogI< 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
July  31,  1846.— Camp  30,  near  Bent's  Fort. 

DETEBMINATIOK'OF  TIME. 


225 


Tine, 

p.  n. 

Double  nitif  ikIcs  n 

r  Arotnrai 

Chronometer  feet. 

in  tUtt  west. 

• 

Def.  mtVi.  ^«c. 

h. 

III.* 

#• 

4  05 

D5.'8 

91  12 

50 

7 

25 

28.0 

4  OD 

52.  d 

90  54 

05 

7 

25 

26,3 

4  06 

40.5 

90  35 

65 

7 

25 

28.0 

4  07 

36  4 

90  14 

20 

7 

25 

28.1 

4  08 

32.7 

89  52 

50 

7 

25 

29.0 

4  09 

27.7 

89  31 

00 

7 

25 

27.9 

4  10 

22.8 

89  09 

30 

■ 

7 

25 

27.8 

• 

» 



•  • 

Tiin«« 

p.  in. 

Df  able  altitades  of  a  Aqailse 

Chronometer  fast* 

- 

la  the  east. 

'•    •  ■     .  » 

Depr.  min 

sec. 

A. 

m. 

• '  ■ 

s. 

4  12 

45.2 

94  04 

50 

7 

25 

26.3 

4  13 

46.0 

94  23 

5t) 

7 

25 

29.0 

4  14 

48.2 

94  44 

45 

7 

25 

26.3 

-  4  15 

50.0 

95  U4 

35 

7 

25 

26.5  . 

4  16 

35.0 

95  19 

20 

7 

25 

25.7 

4  17 

43. 8~ 

95  40 

30 

7 

25 

28.4 

4  18 

47.0 

96  01 

00 

7 

25 

26.5  ' 

h. 

171.  S. 

Chronometer  i?M  by  7  obs.  of  west  star 
Cbrenometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star 

Mean  


7   25  27.87 
26.96 

7    25  27.41 


15 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5--Contioaed. 
July  31,  1846.-^Cafn|».  30,  near  BtntU  Fort, 


DETEEMINATXON  OF  LATITUDE. 


TiiiM«  p.  in. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

#' 

Laiitude. 

h. 

• 

m. 

'  s. 

Deg 

• 

.  Ifltfl*  S€C» 

Deg 

mtfi.  tec. 

4 

27 

45.2 

iS 

00 

30 

38 

02 

45 

4 

28 

50.0 

76 

01 

15 

38 

02 

43 

4 

30 

06.3 

75 

01 

50 

38 

02 

33 

4 

31 

20.5 

75 

02 

50 

38 

02 

36 

4 

32 

07.5 

75 

04 

00 

36 

02 

55 

4 

33 

07.0 

75 

C4 

40 

38 

02 

52 

4 

34 

08.8 

75 

05 

30 

38 

02 

52 

4 

35 

19.6 

75 

06 

05 

38 

02 

43 

4 

36 

13.0 

75 

C6 

30 

38 

02 

36 

4 

44 

03.0 

75 

]3 

00 

38 

02 

55 

4 

45 

20.7 

75 

13 

30 

38 

02 

40 

4 

46 

26.8 

75 

14 

20 

38 

02 

40 

4 

47 

09.0 

75 

14 

.60 

38 

02 

39 

4 

48 

05.6 

76 

15 

40 

38 

02 

46 

4 

48 

46.6 

76 

16 

05 

38 

02 

39 

4 

49 

35.2 

75 

16 

60 

38 

08 

45 

Thermometer  76**. 


Mean  of  16  observatioas,  38^  02'  44'^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  6-^ontiiuied. 
July  31,  1846.— Ctfifiii  30,  ntar  BmU*»  Fart. 

DKTVBKXHATXOV  OF  LATITUDS. 


2X7 


Time, 
• 

p.  ni> 

Doable  altitadcs  of  a  Aquilae, 
near  tho  ntrkUu. 

L 

n. 

• 

m. 

s , 

min.sec* 

ueg. 

A  V% 

u 

oo 

OD  ,u 

120 

44 

30 

38 

03 

17  ' 

u 

120 

47 

30 

38 

03 

48 

fi 

aAj 

Qfi  ft 

120 

49 

50 

.  38 

03 

20 

O 

OyJ  .  Z 

120 

51 

10 

38 

03 

17 

6 

28 

05.2 

120 

52 

05 

38 

03 

16 

6 

29 

00.0 

120 

52 

40 

38 

03 

10 

6 

30 

08.0 

120 

52 

40 

38 

03 

20 

6 

31 

18.2 

120 

52 

00 

38 

03 

11 

6 

32 

21.0 

120 

51 

30 

38 

03' 

54 

6 

34 

04.7 

120 

51 

30 

38 

03 

31 

6 

34 

47.5 

121 

51 

06 

38 

03 

23 

6 

35 

35.0 

120 

60 

00 

38 

03 

34 

6 

36 

39.8 

120 

48 

20 

«  38 

03 

49 

6 

37 

41.8 

120 

47 

60 

38 

03 

24 

6 

38 

37.8 

120 

45 

50 

38 

03 

44 

6 

39 

25.5 

120 

45 

20 

38 

03 

18 

6 

40 

07.0 

120 

43 

20 

38 

03 

40 

t 

ft 

Thcmomeler  68°. 


Mean  of  17  observaliont,  38°  03'  28". 
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APPENDIX  No.  6-^ontinued. 
31,  1846.— Camp  30. 

DETEMINATIOK  OK  LON6ITVDX. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

a 

Dntano^  of  a  Aquils  from 
moon's  mat  limb. 

1  , 

LoogUude. 

V 

A. 

m. 

S. 

Deor.  min.  sec. 

A. 

• 

771.  S. 

3 

12 

39.6 

75    42  10 

6 

50  05.1 

3 

16 

04.0 

75    41  30 

6 

48    45 . 1 

3 

18 

55.8 

no    40  30 

6 

48  57.5 

3 

21 

04.0 

75    39  30 

6 

49  55.9 

3 

26 

06.8 

75    37  40 

6 

50  29.8 

3 

28 

11.8 

75   37  00 

6 

50  29.8 

3 

30 

23.3 

75   36  25 

6 

50  02.1 

t 


•  < 

Time, 

rn4i                 ■  1 

p.  m. 
« 

Distance  nf  a  Vir«jiius  from 
moon'*  vrett  umb. 

Longiiude. 

m 

A.  tn. 

S. 

Deg.  mtn.  sec. 

A. 

m.  s. 

3  40 

33.0 

24    26  40 

6 

55  13.7 

3  46 

51.0 

24    27  65 

6 

55  02.9 

3  48 

54.0 

24    28  40 

6 

52  17.2 

3  50 

68.2 

24    29  20 

6 

62  22.7 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  41. 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

■    August  1,  1846.— Cam;)  30. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


329 


« 

• 

p.  a. 

Dtetam  of  a  Virainw  from 
mufw'ft  west  unib.  ■ 

„  1  

LoBgiinli* 

h. 

171. 

s. 

Dc^.  7717/1.  sec. 

h. 

fit. 

s. 

3 

24 

02.0 

*  37    40  05 

6 

53 

22.0 

3 

27 

34.5 

37    4 1  30 

6 

53 

30.1 

3 

29 

27.8 

37    42  05 

6 

53 

11.0 

3 

31 

30.0 

37    43  00 

6 

53 

38.3 

3 

33 

31.5 

37    43  40 

6 
* 

53 

24.2 

3 

35 

48.0 

37    44  2b 

63 

11.0 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Distance  of  a  A  anils  from 
moon^  w^t  limb. 

• 

» 

Longitude. 

s. 

Deg.min.  sec. 

m. 

s. 

3  39 

46.5 

65    37  15 

6 

50 

24.7  ' 

-3  41 

50.2 

63    36  30 

6 

50 

36.8 

3  43 

39.7 

63    36  50 

6 

50 

48.8 

3  45 

43.5 

63    34  55 

6 

51 

31.0 

.    3  48 

29.2 

63    33  50 

6 

52 

04.1 

3  49 

58.5 

63    33  20 

6 

52 

04.1 

3  51 

24.6 

63    32  50 

6 

52 

07.2 

h.  m. 

Longitude  by  14  observations  of  a  Aquilae  6  50  35.86 

Longitude  by  10  observations  of  a  Yirginis . . .  • .    6  53  31.36 

Mean   6  52  03.61 
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•  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41. 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
August  1,  1846.--^CaiAji  30|  Mr  Bm^i  F9ri. 

BBTEEMINATION  OF  TIMS. 


Tine,  m. 

Double  altilnJos  of 
sun's  upper  limb. 

• 

Time, 

p.  n. 

ChrMiometer  fiMt* 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

mtn. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

6 

41 

17.5 

118 

00 

9 

21 

28.0 

7 

25 

28.42 

6 

41 

47.8 

118 

10 

9 

20 

6flf.7 

7 

25 

28.33 

6 

42 

18.0 

118 

SO 

9 

20 

27.0 

7 

25 

28.10 

6 

42. 

47.2 

118 

30 

9 

19 

57.0 

7 

25 

27.71 

5 

43 

17.6 

118 

40 

8 

19 

26.7 

7 

25 

27.78 

5 

43 

48.0 

118 

50 

9 

.18 

65.8 

7 

25 

27.54 

5 

44 

19.0 

119 

00 

9 

18 

25.8 

7 

25 

28.05 

5 

44 

48.8 

119 

10 

9 

17 

55.7 

7 

25 

27.92 

5 

45 

18.6 

119 

20 

9 

17 

25.3 

7 

25 

27.64 

5 

46 

20.2 

119 

40 

9 

16 

24.2 

7 

25 

27.81 

6 

46 

50.8 

119 

50 

9 

15 

55.8 

7 

25 

28.02 

5 

47 

21.0 

120 

00 

9 

15 

23.2 

7 

25 

27.84 

« 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Conl^inued. 
iaugust  3,  ISiG.—  Camp  32. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


231 


p>  ID' 

Dooblo  altitudes  of  Arctonii 

^     Chronometer  fast. 

in  the  wm 

A, 

m. 

9. 

Dro-  min. 

h. 

771.         5.  ^ 

3 

42 

40.2 

96  (U 

00 

rr 

1 

27  \j6.6 

3 

45 

35.7 

94  55 

50 

7 

27  03.0 

.i 

47 

24  .0 

94  14 

05 

7 

27  03.7 

3 

48 

17.8 

93  52 

30 

7 

27.  01.9 

3 

49 

02.7 

93  35 

30 

7 

27  03.0 

3 

49 

52.5 

93  16 

10 

7 

27  03.1 

o 
o 

ou 

o  1 . 0 

93  01 

00 

7 

27  03.1 

3 

61 

18.8 

92  41 

50 

7 

27  01.2 

Thermometer  76^. 

Doable  altitudes  of  «  AquibB 

CfcroBonvter  fiwt. 

• 

io  tlie  east. 

A. 

m. 

5. 

Deg.  min,  sec. 

A. 

.  3 

54 

06.0 

91  36 

40 

7 

27  02.3 

3 

54 

46.8 

91  49. 

50 

7 

27  04.0 

3 

55 

38.5 

92  07 

30 

7 

27  -  02.9  • 

3 

56 

40.0 

92  27 

25 

7 

27  04.9 

3 

57 

36.1 

92  46 

00 

7 

27  05.1 

3 

58 

25.2 

93  02 

40 

7 

27  04.1 

3 

59 

13.1 

• 

93  .17* 

40 

7 

27  06.9 

Thermometer  76^. 

A.  771.  S, 

ChroDometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  west  star   7  27  02.79 

Cbronometir  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star    04.81 

M«an   7  27  03.55 


s 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APP£I^DIX  No.  5— Continaed. 
August  3,  1846  — Camp  32. 

DKTK&MIIIATIOJI  OF  LATITUDK. 


Timo.  p.  m. 


h. 

m. 

#. 

4 

03 

41.0 

4 

04 

36.6 

4 

05 

28.5 

4 

06 

35.0 

4 

07 

11.8 

4 

08 

09.7 

4 

09 

03.5 

4 

09 

46.3 

4 

10 

39.0 

Dcg'.mtn.xec. 

74  15  05 

74  15  55 

74  16  30 

74  ]()  55 

74  17  40 

74  18  05 

74  18  35 

';4  18  55 

74  19  55 


37 

37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 


44  59 

45  06 
45  01 

44  55 

45  01 
44  54 
44  50 
44  45 
44  55 


Thermometer  75®. 
Mean  of  9  observations,  37""  44'  56''. 


Ex.  .  Doc.  No.  41.  333 

APPENDIX  No.  5^ontinued. 
August  5,  1846. — Camp  34,  on  the  Purgatory. 


DBTKRMIKATION  OF  LATITtTDB. 


• 

mm  -    Hn  A 

J)oabl«  altitudet  of  Polaris. 

Latitude.' 

A. 

771. 

• 

7/C  7  /i-  . 

*  c  1^  . 

Tifitr 

tn<in  vpr 

1H\  19  t  O  C  U  . 

.  4 

06 

29.5 

73 

15 

05 

32  06 

4 

07 

62.0 

73 

15 

50 

37 

11  69 

4 

08 

61.2 

73 

16 

40 

37 

IS  03 

4 

09 

53.3 

73 

17 

10 

37 

11  55 

4 

12 

43.0 

73 

19 

30 

37 

12  02' 

4 

13 

40.g. 

73 

20 

05 

37 

11  59 

4 

15 

15.5 

73 

20 

55 

11  49 

4 

15 

53.4 

73 

21 

40 

'  37 

11-68  / 

4 

19 

5.5.0 

73 

24 

20 

37 

11  d6 

4 

20 

38.8 

73 

25 

30 

37 

12  06 

4 

21 

14.6 

73 

25 

50 

37 

12  04 

4 

21 

50.0 

-JS 

26 

10 

37 

12  00 

4 

22 

34.6 

73 

26 

40 

• 

37 

11  64 

Thermometer  67°. 


Wind  very  high ;  observations  imperfect. 
Mean  of  13  observations,  37"^  ir  69''. 


/ 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPJENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
^  Auguit  5y  1846. — Camf  d4|  on  the  Purgatory, 


D£T£RHINATIOK  OF  TIME. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h.  m.  s. 

4  28  01.5 

4  29  21.3 

4  30  16.6 

4  31  24.0 

4  32  .12.7 

4  33  14.6 

4  34  28.0 


ttonbto  altitudes  of  a  A^oiUpy 
in  tha  east. 


DefT.  min .  <:ec. 

104  44  20 

105  06  55 
105  22  50 
105  41  50 

105  55  50 

106  13  30 
106  35  00 


Chronometer  faet. 


h.  771.  S. 

7  29  24 . 7 

7  29  26.9 

7  29  27.2 

7  29  28.6 

7  29  28.4 

7  29  28.2 

7  29  25.6 


Thermometer  6T, 


.  Mean  of  7  obs^rvationsi  7A.  29m.  27.09«. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APP£KDIX  No.  6— Continoed. 


DSTSBMIKATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time, 

Double  altitudee  ol'  Polaris. 

• 

• 

1 

Latitude. 

• 

1 

Dtg,  mtn.  #ee. 

Def .  min,  see. 

3  46 

16.5 

72  40 

50 

37 

00 

36 

3  47 

57.8 

72  41 

40 

37 

00 

25 

3  49 

20.7 

72  42 

40 

37 

00 

26 

3  50 

48.8 

72  *.43 

40 

37 

00 

22 

3  51 

62.7 

"2  44 

20 

37 

00 

20 

3  53 

05.5 

72  45 

20 

37 

00 

24 

3  54 

07.5 

72  45 

60 

37 

00 

15 

3  55 

28.0 

72  46 

30 

37 

00 

06 

3  56 

21.6 

72  47 

30 

37 

00 

17 

ThermomeLer  64^. 


Metn  of  0  obtenrationsi  37''  00'  21". 


t 


I 

Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  6-*.Conti3ued. 
August  6,  1846. — Camp  d5|  in  {U  Rct^n. 

DET&BMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Tiioo, 

p.  m. 

• 

Double  alutaao«  or  Arcturus 

CLroaometer  fast. 

A. 

m. 

S. 

Dee^.  mm.  sec. 

h. 

?n. 

s. 

4 

00 

00.8 

■  85    48  55 

7 

29 

28.4 

4 

01 

00.0 

85    22  15 

7 

29 

29.6 

4 

02 

09 . 0 

84    58-  20 

7 

29 

29.4 

4 

03 

O0.6 

S4    35  45 

7 

29 

30.2 

4 

04 

19.7 

84    08  05 

7 

29 

33.8  rej. 

4 

05 

]2.5 

83    45  50 

7 

29 

30.7 

4 

06 

18.8 

83    19  55 

7 

29 

31.9 

Thermometer  64^ 


Time, 

p.  m.  ^ 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Aquilw, 
ia  tho  eHt. 

Cbronometer  fast. 

h.  tn. 

s. 

DefT.  min.  sec. 

h. 

tn. 

s. 

4  11 

33.4 

101    09  55 

7 

29 

31.9 

4  13 

42.8 

101    50  00 

7 

29 

32.3 

4  14 

54.7 

102    11  50 

7 

29 

33.5 

4  15 

50.5 

102    28  40 

7 

29 

34.4 

4  16 

43.6 

102    45  10 

7 

29 

33.5 

4  17 

42.5 

103    03  10 

7 

29 

33.2 

4  18 

52.0 

103    24  10 

7 

29 

33.4 

Thermometer  63*. 

A.  fii.  ^  #• 

Chronometer  fast  by  6  obserratioiit  of  west  star.,  7  29  30.03 
Chronometer  4fa8t  by  7  obserTationt  of  east  star.*  33.17 


Mean  7   S9  31.60 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPEJSDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

mSugusi  7,  1846. — Camp  36,  on  the  CaJiadian^  south  side^  about  ont 

.  and  a  halj  mile  below  the  crossing, 

detsrmikation'of  time*. 


TinMi  p.  m. 


h. 

m. 

#. 

3 

35 

22.7 

3 

36 

14.5 

3 

37 

01. 0 

3 

37 

45.3 

3 

38 

39.0 

3 

39 

34.6 

3 

40 

13.0 

3 

41 

02.0 

Dwible  a1;iruf]cs  nf  Arcturas 


Deg,  mtn.  see* 

94  01  50 

93  41  30 

93  22  30 

93  04  65 

92  44  20 

92  21  40 

92  04  50 

91  47  35 


Chronomoter  tun. 


7  29  20.2 

7  29  20.6 

7  29  19.1 

7  29  18.9 

7  29  20.5 

7  29  18.9 

7  29  14.8  rej, 

7  29  20.1 

4 


Thermometer  59°. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  Aquiiffi, 
lathe  aMt. 

» 

Chronometer  fast. 

hm  tn. 

s. 

Des^.  min. 

sect 

A. 

m. 

* 

s. 

3  43 

56.5 

93  43 

00 

7 

29 

22.7 

* 

3  45 

13.3 

94  09 

30 

7 

29 

21.6 

3  46 

15.8 

94  30 

20 

7 

29 

22.6 

3  47 

01. 0 

94  46 

00 

7 

29 

21.0 

3  47 

53.8 

95  03 

05 

7 

29 

24.5 

3  48 

43.0 

95  19 

50 

7 

29 

22.8 

3  49 

36.2 

95  37 

40 

7 

29 

23.2 

3  50 

34.0 

95  57 

15 

7 

29 

22.5 

Thermometer  59^ 


^  A.  m.  #. 

Chronometer  faft  by  7  obeerTations  of  west  star  ...   7   29  19.76 

8  east  star. 22.64 


Mean 


7     29  21.18 
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At  FEU  DIX  No. .  fi— €oiitintt«d. 

August  7,  1846.— Cajfip  36. 

*     DETEEHIMATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Tlmei 

tfi. 

5. 

3- 

55 

48.0 

3 

56 

59.3 

3 

57 

59.3 

3 

59 

09.0 

4 

00 

32.6 

4 

01 

39.0 

-  4 

02 

26.3 

4 

03 

31.0 

4 

04 

15.0 

4 

05 

24.2 

4 

06 

15.6 

Dcg.  min.  sec. 

72  23  45 

72  24  55 

72  25  40 

72  27  00 

72  28  10 

72  28  50 

72  29  55 

72  30  25 

72  31  00 

72  31  10 

72  31  40 


LatHode. 


Deg.  mtn.  tec. 

36  47  11 

36  47  25 

36  47  25 

36  47  37 

36  47  52 

36  47  38 

36  47  54 

36  47  44 

36  47  45 

36  47  25 

36  47  21 


Tfaermometer  59®. 

■ 

Mean  of  Jl  observations,  36"  47'  34". 
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APPENDIX  No.  Sr-Cantinued. 

August  8,  1846.— Camj)  36. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIMS. 


A/OQDio  niiiinues  oi  a  AQiuiS 
in  tho  east. 

« 

Chronomotor  Tast. 

•  ♦ 

A*  91. 

1. 

Deg,  min,  sect 

h. 

m. 

< 

s. 

4  01 

14.8 

100  44  S5 

7 

29 

16.8 

4  02 

07.6 

100    59  55 

7 

29 

20.4 

4  03 

02.2 

101    17  20 

7 

29 

19.8 

4  03 

53.7 

101    33  30 

7 

29 

19.7 

4  05 

*12.8 

101    57  45 

7 

29 

21.4 

4  06 

08.8 

102    15  50 

7 

29 

19.1 

4  07 

03,7 

102    33  25 

'7 

29 

17.2 

4  08 

03.6 

102    52  30 

7 

29 

15.1  rej. 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  Aretaru 
ia  the  we»t. 

ChiviMMiieter  fiat.  * 

A.  III. 

s. 

Deg,  min,  sec. 

h. 

m. 

4  10 

OSrO 

78 

37 

10 

7 

29 

17.7 

4  11 

00.8 

78 

16 

30 

7 

29 

18.7 

4  11 

57.7 

77 

52 

30 

7 

29 

18.9 

4  12 

48.0 

77 

32 

05 

7 

29 

17.3 

4  13 

59.8 

77 

03 

25 

% 

29 

17.4 

4  14 

53.7 

76 

41 

30 

7 

29 

16.6 

4  15 

38. 0 

•  76 

24 

20 

7 

29 

18.1 

4  16 

42.5 

75 

57 

35 

7 

29 

15.9 

4  17 

32.5 

75 

38 

30 

7 

29 

18.2 

4  18 

12.8 

^  76 

21 

30 

7 

29 

16.1 

Thermometer  63"*. 


h.  ffl.  s, 

Cbroiiometer  fasl  by  7  obs.  of  east  stiir                       7  29  19.29 

«             10       "     west  star   17.49. 

Mean   .\                           7  29  18.34 


DETEEiriNATIOK  OF  INDEX  EEBOB. 

Min.  sec.      Min,  sec. 

On  tlie  arc.   31    40    .      31  35 

Off  the  arc  -   31    46         31  45 

Index  error  »  +  3.7. 


L^iyiii^LU  Ly  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
August  10;  1346. — Camp  38,  on  the  Ciman  Citon. 

DETBBMINilTIOIf  OF  TIBTE. 


Tini0|  p.  HI. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


fit* 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 


68.7 
49.0 
40.2 
43.5 
31.0 
17.0 
10,0 


Doable  nltittii]o<<  of  Aretora 
in  llie  weal. 


Deg.  ffitn.  fee. 

99  36  40 

99  17  25 

98  56  45 

98  31  40 

98  13  00 

97  54  45 

97  34  10 


Cfaronvmeter  £Mt> 


h. 

4fl.- 

f* 

7 

30 

32.9 

7 

30 

34.3 

7 

30 

33.1 

7 

30 

82.7 

7 

30 

32.9 

7 

30 

32.6 

7 

30 

33.5 

Thermometer  69^. 


Tim*! 

p.  m. 

Double  ahituilefl  oVa  Aquilas 
in  the  east. 

Cbronomttor  fast. 

h. 

f». 

■ 

s. 

Dcg.  min 

sec. 

A. 

m. 

3 

18 

54.0 

89  01 

35 

7 

30 

33.1 

3 

20 

08.2 

89  27 

40 

7 

30 

34.1 

3 

21 

17.1 

F9  52 

25 

7 

30 

33.1 

3 

22 

34.1 

yO  18 

45 

7 

30 

35.6 

3 

23 

43.8 

90  43 

20 

7 

30 

35 . 6 

3 

54 

43.5 

91  03 

55 

7 

30 

36.5 

3 

25 

27.0 

91  20 

OO 

7 

30 

34.4  - 

Thermometer  aS"". 

■ 

Chroaometfr  fast  by  7  o])>.  of  east  star   7   30  31.63 

Chronometer  fast  hy  7  obs.  of  west  star  ••••  33.14 

Mean  ,   7    30   33. Ba 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Auguat  10,  1S4G. — Camp  38. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h. 

ffi. 

f. 

Deg, 
71 

mtn.  tec. 

^3T 

.mtn.  sec 

3 

29 

03.5 

33 

25 

27  43 

3 

29 

58.0 

71 

34 

00 

36 

27  44 

3 

31 

09.0 

71 

35 

10 

36 

27  52 

3 

32 

20.0 

71 

35 

50 

36 

27  47 

3 

33 

25.0 

71 

36 

50 

36 

27  54 

3 

34 

36.5 

71 

37 

30 

36 

27  50 

3 

35 

27.2 

71 

38 

20 

36 

27  59 

3 

36 

14.5 

71 

38 

50 

36 

27  55 

3 

37 

03.8 

71 

39 

10 

36 

27  47 

3 

37 

45.4 

71 

39 

55 

36 

27  62 

3 

38 

44.0 

71 

40 

30 

36 

27  51 

Thermometer,  68*. 

t 

Mean  of  11  observations,  36''  2T  50". 


16 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5^ontiDued. 
Jugust  i2j  1846. — Camp  40. 

DETERMINATION  OT  TIME. 


1 

•  « 

p*  in. 

CliroiMiiieter  fast. 

in  ihe  west. 

« 

4" 

A. 

lll>. 

f. 

I/£g.  mm.  sec. 

.  A. 

«, 

9 

16 

50.0 

71   35  30 

7 

31 

26.9 

9 

17 

38.5 

71    18  15 

7 

31 

28.3  * 

9 

18 

44.6 

70  53  50 

7 

31 

27.7 

9 

19 

43.0 

70   31  50 

7 

31 

26.0 

9 

20 

24.2 

70    16  10 

7 

31 

24.4 

9 

21 

11.8 

69    59  20 

7 

31 

25.9 

9 

22 

03.6 

69   40  15 

 r.  

7 

^  1  T-.-Z 

31 

26.5 

m  "  — i- 

 :  :  ^  ^  — - 



IB*' 

—  Ifficmitfc  13 

CbroMnneter  fut. 

upper  limb. 

A. 

m. 

f 

Deg.  min. 

A. 

m. 

t. 

4 

05 

34.3 

77  50 

7 

31 

25.0 

4 

Uo 

fin  f\ 

7o        UU  ^ 

7 

31 

26.1 

4 

06 

26.2 

78  10 

7 

31 

26.7 

4 

06 

51.7 

78  20 

7 

31 

27.1 

4 

07 

16.2 

78  30 

7 

• 

31 

26.5 

4 

07 

41.0 

78  40 

7 

31 

26.2 

4 

08 

05.0 

.  78  50 

7 

31 

25.1 

4 

08 

29.2 

79  00 

7 

31 

24.1 

4 

08 

54.2 

79  10 

7 

31 

24.0 

4 

09 

20.0 

79  20 

7 

31 

24.6 

4 

09 

44.6 

79  30 

7 

31 

24.1 

Thermometer  66''. 


h.  m.  s. 


31  25.49 

88 

31  26.37 
26.39 


Chronometer  fast  by  11  observations  of  sua  in  east  7 

Rate  for  7  hours  . .  <  

Chronometer  last  at  13A.,  August  12   7 

Chronometer  fast  by  a  Lyrse,  in  the  west  

Mean...   7    31    26. 3S 

i 

i 

Digitized  by  Google 
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AFPEINDIX  No.  5--Continueil. 
August  I2y  1846.— Camji  40. 

DSTBBMIKATlOSr  OF  LATITUDK. 
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Time, 

p.  B. 

Double  altitudee  of  Polaris. 

■ 

• 

f. 

Deg 

.  mtn.  f  cc. 

9'  27 

11. SI, 

7f 

33 

30 

35 

54 

06 

9  28 

38.0 

74 

34 

25 

35 

54 

19 

9  30 

09.0 

-74 

35 

00 

35 

54 

20 

9  31 

14.7 

74 

35 

30 

35 

54 

24 

9  32 

]8.5 

74 

36 

01) 

35 

54 

29 

9  33 

18.5 

74 

36 

00 

35 

54 

18 

9  34 

27.0 

74 

36 

50 

35 

54 

31 

9  35 

2.5.8 

74 

37 

00 

35 

54 

26 

9  36 

38.5 

74 

37 

15  • 

35 

54 

22 

9  37 

« 

1 

38.5 

74 

• 

37 

30 

35 

54 

19 

Thermometer  49^. 

* 

Mean  of  10  observalions,  35°  54'  21". 


0 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Auguit  14,  1846.— Cam;?  42,  a\}o%i  one  mile  south  of  the  Vegas, 

t 

DETEKMIKATION  OF  TIME. 


Time,  p.  m.  • 


h.  tn- 

3  42  51.8 

3  44  19.8 

3  45  35.9 

3  46  38.2 

3  47  42.7 

3  48  58.6 

3  49  55.0 


DonUe  altitadee  of  Axe- 
tontt  in  the  vMt. 


Deg.  min.  sec, 

81  21  30 

80  45  45 

80  16  15 

79  50  50 

79  24  20 

78  63  10 

78  30  30 


Chroaometw  &ft. 


h.  771.  s» 

7  32  05.0 

7  32  05.1 

7  32  06.9 

7  32  08.7 

7  32  08.1 

7  32  07.4 

7  32  08.1 


Thermometer  60^ 


TimAi  p.  m. 


3  52 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


53 
54 
56 

bi 

68 


3  69 


s. 
21.4 
39.0 
61.7 
02.6 
12.0 
J8.8 
19.0 


Double  altitudes  of  a  AiqailCi 
in  the  east. 


Deg. min.  see, 

106  69  30 

106  23  46 

106  47  25 

107  08  20 
107  29  36 

107  49  50 

108  07  30 


Thermometer  60°. 


Chronometer  fast. 


h.  S. 

7  32  06.3 

7  32  06.6 

7  32  01.5 

7  32  03.8 

7  32  03 . 1 

7  32  02.9 

7  32  04.4 


Chronometer  fast  by  7  obserTations  of  east  star. 

11  7  "  west  star. 


7.  32  03.93 
07.36 


Mean 


7   32  05.64 
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APPENDIX  No.  Continueil. 
Augutt  14|  1846. — Camp  42,  one  miU  south  of  the  Vegas, 

DETBEMIirATIOK  OF  LATITUDE. 


«-»-"  

Tbaa. 

• 

Double  aUitodM  of  Fala^rk. 

Iittlitiiis. 

A.  771. 

Deg.  min. 

sec. 

Leg, 

min.  sec. 

4  03 

54.2 

70  23 

25 

35 

34  50 

4  05 

06.0 

70  24 

10 

35 

34    46  . 

4  05 

51.0 

70  25 

30 

'  35 

35  08 

4  06 

52.5 

70  25 

50 

35 

34  55 

4  08 

09.0 

70  26 

60 

*  35 

34  56 

4  09 

09.0 

70  28 

10 

35 

35  13 

4  10 

11.6 

70  29 

10 

35 

35  21 

4  11 

12.0 

70  29 

60 

35 

35  15 
35  20' 

4  11 

59.0 

70  30 

35 

35 

Thermometer  60^. 
Mean  of  9  observations,  35^  35'  06". 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX' No.  S^Mtiniied. 

AugUit  15y  1916.— Cam|>  43,'  Vtmal  Spring. 

%  * 

.     OETSaM^MATIQN  OF  TIME. 


TmSf  p*  IB* 


hm  191.  $, 

3  25  03.0  , 

3  25  69.0  ^ 

3  26'  57.1 

3  27  45:2 

3  28  26.7 

3  29  09.8 

3  29  67.3 


Double  altituJcs  of  Arcturua 
in  ilio  wciti. 


Def(,  min,sec. 
87.  14  30 

86  61  40 

86  28  30 

86  08  50 

85  51  30 

85  33  55 

85  15  10 


Thermometer  68*. 


ChroDOSMtflr  fut. 


A.  m.  t, 

7  32  35.7 

7  32  35.5 

7  32  36.7 

7  32  36.6 

7  32  35.4 

7  32  35.3 

7  32  36.7 


Time, 

p*  n* 

Doable  altititdps  of  a  Aqattie 
in  the  cast. 

dmnometer  Ikit. 

h.  TTl. 

s. 

J) eg.  mtn.  sec. 

h.    111.  s. 

3  33 

34.8 

101    18  30 

7    32  30.9 

3  34 

31.1 

101    38  25 

7   32  30.3 

3  35 

34.1 

101   68  30 

7   32  32.3 

3  36 

23.0 

102   14  30 

7   32  32.8 

3  37 

10.5 

102  30  05 

7   32  32.8 

3  38 

15.0 

102  61  40 

'  7   32  31.2 

3  39 

• 

17.0 

103   11  16 

7   32  33.2 

Thermometer  65*. 

« 

«  • 

Chronometer  fast  by  7  obserTations  of  east  star  7  32  31.93 

7  «         west  star  35.97 


it 


cc 


Mean/.   7  32  33.95 
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APPENDIX  No/S-rContintted. 
August  15,  l846.^Cbmp  '4.\ 

DHTXRMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


247 


Tini0«p.  A. 

■'-'-"t  

DooUealcitiidMof  Polarif. 

LfttStoda. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

Deg.  min 

.  sec. 

min.  sec. 

3 

48 

13.5 

69  50 

40 

35 

23  05 

3 

49 

19.5 

69  51 

30 

35 

23  06 

3 

50 

03.2 

69  52 

15 

35 

23  12 

3 

51 

08.5 

69  53 

30 

35 

23  25 

3 

51 

59.2 

69  54 

525 

35 

23  32 

3 

63 

06.0 

69  54 

55 

35 

23  23 

3 

53 

59.0 

69  65 

25 

35 

23  10 

3 

64 

64.0 

69  66 

20  • 

35 

23  03 

3 

65 

49.5 

69  57 

00 

35 

23  24 

Thermomtter  65^. 


Mean  of  9  observations,   3^""  23'  19". 


Digitizea  by  LiOUgle 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. . 
August  19,  iai6.— fi^an/a  F6. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Timtf*, 

p.  in. 

 --  -  J     ■  ■  -  ■ 

Double  aliitudes  of  a  Coro- 

Chronometor  fiut. 

h. 

m. 

5. 

771  in. 

h. 

m. 

5. 

4 

32 

23.0 

93 

16 

00 

7 

34 

49.3  rej. 

4 

33 

37.7 

92 

47 

05 

7 

34 

52.8 

4 

34 

35.0 

92 

23 

40 

7 

34 

52.4 

4 

35 

26.8 

92 

02 

00 

7 

34 

50.9 

.  4 

36 

20.0 

91 

41 

05 

7 

34 

52.5 

4 

37 

12.9, 

91 

18 

50 

7 

34 

50.7 

4 

38 

31.7 

90 

48 

20 

7 

34 

54.4  rej. 

4 

39 

26.0 

90 

24 

35 

7 

34 

50.1 

4 

40 

23.0 

90 

01 

40  • 

7 

34 

50.6 

Thermometer  60^. 


TiiAe,  p.  m. 


DoaUe  altitudes  nr  a  Pegari 
in  the  east. 


A. 

m. 

5. 

Dc^.  min.  sec. 

5 

10 

46.0 

77    41  25 

6 

11 

51.2 

78    10  00 

5 

12 

39.6 

78    28  25 

5 

13 

38.8 

78   51  20 

5 

14 

22.0  . 

79    10  00 

5 

15 

19.0 

79   33  20 

5 

16 

23.8 

79  57  20  . 

5 

17 

31.2 

^     80  23  20 

5 

18 

32.5 

80  49  30 

Thermomettr  59°. 

Chronooietar  Cut. 


A.  tn.  s. 

7  34  62.7  rej. 

7  34  55.5 

7  34  57.9 

7  34  59.5  rej. 

7  34  56.0 

7  34  54.4 

7  34  54.5 

7  34  61  2  rej. 

7  3i  56.8 


h.   m.  s. 

Chronometer  fast  by  6  observations  of  east  star....  7  34  55.82 
Chronometer  fast  by  7  observations  of  west  star...  51.43 


Mean 


7    34  53.62 

aaBBBOBaattssav 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Coatinued. 
JSugust  19,  1816.— 5an/a  Fi. 

DET£RMI^'ATION  OF  LATITUDE. 
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Time, 

p.  in* 

Doabk  alUtadet  <tf  Polaru. 

* 

Latitude. 

h*  HI. 

• 

s. 

Deg.  min. 

see. 

• 

Deg.  min.  see. 

6  24 

20.0 

71  61 

10 

35   40  47rej. 

6  25 

34.0 

71  52 

40 

35    41  03 

5  26 

51.0 

71  53 

50 

35    41  09 

5  27 

52.5 

71  54 

40 

36.41  11 

.  6  28 

47.0 

71  55 

40 

•  35   41  18 

5  30 

07.5 

71  56 

30 

36   41  12 

5  30 

55.2 

71  57 

10 

36   41  13 

'  5  31 

28.0 

71  67 

55 

36   41  23 

Thermometer  59''. 
Mean  of  7  obseryations,  35**  41'  13". 
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APPENDIX  No.  ^-^^ontinued. 
August  20jf  1846.— i^an/a  Fe. 

liETERMINATION  OF  TJUE. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  Coronse 

Chronometer  fast. 

Boccalis. 

A. 

m. 

Deg»  mtn.  <ee. 

» 

■ 

* 

6 

ly.u 

9o    25  45 

f 

3 

41 

49.5 

92   47  10 

3 

=  

43 

-, —  — 
• 

04.7 

92    17  50 

-         — •                     ■     --^isi  KT.-: 

• 

-  — ,— TTTT  *Tr-  — r  r  t —  i 

m 

Ff»r-5  ~ 

 ~  '- — =K  '-i: —  

X}oub1o  nJlitudcii  of  Arc- 

If 

 '  1       ■       -  '          '  '  " 

CkronoffffiAiAP  laflt 

« 

turns  in  the  we&t. 

• 

h. 

i 

JDeg.  minsec. 

3 

44 

54.5 

72   01  20 

3 

45 

46.2 

71   40  30 

*  0 

% 

3 

46 

46.2 

71    17  00 

• 

3 

47 

36.2 

70  56  la 

3 

48 

28  0 

'  70    35  40 

3 

49 

26.9 

70    11  00 

3 

50 

18.0 

•69   50  25 

3 

51 

O'j.S 

69    29  50 

3 

52 

01.0 

69   08  50 

• 

• 

— — » — 

f 

• 

Thermometer  62°. 

• 

• 
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'    APPENDIx'No.  5— Continued. 
August  20,  1846—5071/0  Fe, 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


J».  ID. 

Double  altUOdea  of  Poteris. 

Latitude. 

A. 

• 

S. 

Deg. 

771  in. 

sec. 

k 

Deg. 

• 

TTitn. 

• 

sec. 

3 

57 

08.4 

70 

46 

30 

35 

41 

17 

3 

58 

20.2 

,  70 

47 

20 

35 

41 

14 

3 

59 

14.0 

70 

47 

50 

35 

41 

11 

3' 

69 

50.0 

70 

48 

30 

35 

41 

14 

4 

60 

47.8 

70 

49 

30 

35 

41 

21 

4 

01 

18.6 

70 

49 

50 

35 

41 

19 

4 

01 

57.6 

70 

50 

10 

35 

41 

15 

4 

02 

56.0 

70 

51 

05 

35 

41 

27 

4 

03 

12.0 

70 

51 

10 

35 

« 

41 

25 

• 

Thermometer  62®. 

* 


Mean  of  9  observations,  35^  41'  13". 


« 
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APPENDIX  No.  V-Continued. 

■ 

August  21,  1846. — Santa 


Time,  m. 


h. 

771. 

s. 

5 

09 

35.5 

5 

10 

04.0 

5 

10 

58.0 

5 

11 

25.5 

5 

11 

53.8 

5 

12 

21.5 

6 

12 

47.8 

5 

13 

44.0 

6 

14 

12.5 

6  ' 

14 

39.2 

Double  altitadte  of  the  mm't  nppw  Kab. 


99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Thermtlneter  68^. 


mxn, 
50 
00 
20 
30 
40 
50 
00 
20 
30 
40 


m  « 
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I 

APPENDIX  No.  5— <:;ontiDued. 
August  22,  IBA&.-^Santa  F^, 


DSTSRMIlfATIOK  OF  TIME.  ' 


^^■Mf  ft. 

Uoiinle  altitudes  of 
MUi's  UDDer  limb. 

Tim6| 

p.  in." 

—Ang.  22. 

• 

Cbronometw  fast. 

h. 

971. 

s. 

» 

Deg.  mtn. 

A. 

ffl. 

A. 

• 

m. 

4 

67 

26. 0 

93.  40 

10 

18 

08.2 

7 

34* 

46.44 

4 

66 

68.0 

93  30 

10 

18 

36.8 

7 

34 

46  82 

4 

66 

31.3 

93  20 

10 

19 

02.8 

7 

34 

46.65 

4 

66 

06.0 

93  10 

10 

19 

28.7 

7 

34 

46.42 

4 

65 

38.6 

93  00 

10 

19 

66.6 

7 

34 

46.70 

4 

66 

11.2 

92  60 

10 

20 

22.6 

7 

34 

46.60 

4 

64 

44.6 

92  40 

10 

20 

60.0 

7 

34 

47.03 

4 

64 

17.6 

92  30 

10 

21 

16.0 

7 

34 

46.10 

Thermometer  64"*. 


Mean  of  8  obseryationsy  7A.  Sim.  46,68#. 


* 


0 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  Ko.6— Continued. 
August  22,  1846.— £an/a 

DSTEBUIKATION  OF  TIKE. 


TimOi 

a.  m. 

J>oabl0  aliitada*  of  son's  upper  limb. 
• 

h. 

III. 

• 

men. 

6 

19 

22.8 

102 

.00 

5 

19 

51.0 

102 

5 

20 

19.8 

102 

20 

V 

90 

102 

BO 

5 

21 

10.0 

'  102 

40 

6 

21 

43.5 

102 

60 

6» 

22 

13.0 

103. 

00 

5 

22 

40.5 

103 

10 

5 

23 

08.5 

103 

20 

6 

23 

36.0 

103 

30 

5 

24 

05.4 

103 

40 

•  6 

24 

34.0 

103 

50 

5 

25 

03.0 

104 

00 

Thermometer  60^. 
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235 


TimO|  p.  m. 


m» 

4 

29 

08.0 

4 

30 

17.0 

4 

'31 

14.0 

4 

31 

65.3 

4 

32 

48.1 

4 

33 

56.7 

4 

34 

58.1 

4 

35 

43. S 

4 

36 

82.8 

Dgublo  al^tudo  of  Coroois  3orealis. 


min. 

sec. 

46 

50 

89 

19 

20 

88 

55 

10  . 

88 

59 

00 

88 

18  - 

20 

87 

50 

00 

87 

25 

00 

87 

06 

50 

86 

46 

20 

Thermometer  64^ 


s 

Time, 

Double  altitudes  of 

a  Pegaai. 

m. 

• 

s. 

min. 

sec. 

5 

43 

19.5  ■ 

95 

12 

35 

5 

44 

20.5 

95 

35 

40 

5 

45 

24.9 

96 

01 

05 

^5 

46 

02.0 

96 

14 

15 

5 

46 

48.0 

'  96 

32 

30 

5 

47 

30.0 

96 

48 

50 

5 

48 

18.0 

97 

07 

00 

5 

49 

06.8 

.  97 

26 

00 

,6 

49 

57.5 

• 

97 

45 

25 

Thermometer  64^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
August  22,  ISiQ.—Sanla  Fi. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

* 

Souble  aliiiudcs  of  a  AquUse  near  tke  tBo> 
tkiiMi. 

• 

A. 

771. 

• 

s. 

min. 

stc. 

5 

00 

33.0 

125 

16 

05 

5  ' 

01 

29 .5 

125 

18 

05 

m 

m 

02 

32.0 

125 

21 

00 

i»  • 

0 

03 

39. 3 

125 

23 

55 

m 

0 

04 

54.0 

125 

27 

20 

5 

OG 

20.8 

125 

30 

15 

0 

07 

18.0. 

125 

31 

30, 

5 

08 

21 .5 

,  125 

33 

10 

.5 

09 

17.5 

6 

10 

04.8 

125 

34 

20 

6 

11 

10. 6 

125 

35 

40 

6 

14 

10.0 

125 

38 

40 

5 

16 

12.0 

125 

37 

40 

5 

17 

28.4 

125 

36 

55 

6 

18 

15.5 

125* 

35 

00 

6 

21 

14.2  ' 

125 

.32 

20 

5. 

22 

39.5 

125 

29 

00 

5 

23 

50.0 

125 

23 

.40 

5 

25 

16.5 

125 

21 

05 

»  (f 

26 

37.0 

125 

17 

60 

Thermometer  64^. 
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APPENDIX  1^0.  6— Continued. 
August  23,  iai6.— iS'on/a 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME.  • 


Tine, 

a.  m. 

DonVIe  altinufes  of 
■an'tappor  limb. 

Tfane, 

p.  n. 

A 
/»* 

• 

itM 

Tim. 

9. 

Veg.  min. 

A 

vn. 
Tim, 

s. 

J, 

• 

7/t  • 

• 

4 

64 

17.5 

92  30 

10 

19 

4o  .5 

7 

34 

44.54 

4 

54 

At  a 

44  .5 

92  4u 

)0 

19 

19. 0 

7 

34 

44.69 

4 

65 

11.2 

92  50 

10 

18 

54.0 

7 

34 

45.13 

4 

55 

38.5 

93  00 

10 

18 

26.6 

7 

34 

46.07 

4 

66 

06.0 

93  10 

10 

17 

60.6 

7 

34 

46.26 

4 

66 

31.3 

93'  20 

10 

17 

34.0 

7 

34 

46.16 

4 

66 

68.0 

93  30 

10 

17 

06.8 

7 

34 

44.39 

4 

57 

26.0 

93  40 

10 

16 

39.4 

7 

34 

46.10 

4 

57 

62.0 

93  50 

10 

16 

13.6 

7 

34 

46.22 

4 

58 

20.1 

94  00 

10 

15 

47.1 

7 

34 

46.02 

4 

58 

45.8 

94  10 

10 

15 

19.7 

7 

34 

45.21 

4 

59 

15.5 

94  20 

10 

U 

52.5 

7 

34 

45.45 

4 

69 

39.8 

94  30 

iO 

14 

24.0 

7- 

• 

34 

44.36 

Thermometer  69*.  . 
Mean  of  13  obserTations^  7A,  34ffi.  45.06#. 
17 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  Vo.  6— Contianed. 
Jlugv$t  S3,  lSi6.— Santa  Fi. 

DBTBBSiIN4TIOV  OF  LATITODS* 


Time. 

P«  IB« 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  AquilK, 

Latitude. 

• 

BMT  the  OMri 

diaa. 

h. 

• 

m. 

S.  ' 

t 

min. 

* 

sec. 

min.  sec. 

4 

59 

37.0 

125 

24 

40 

35 

40 

22 

6 

00 

47.0 

125 

26 

00 

35 

A  1 

uu  rci. 

5 

01 

38.8 

325 

28 

55 

35 

40 

23  • 

5 

02 

57.8 

125 

30 

40 

35 

40 

39 

6 

03 

50.7 

125 

32 

00 

35 

40 

38 

5 

04 

51.5 

125 

33 

20 

35 

40 

37 

5 

06 

17.0 

125 

34 

30 

35 

40 

44 

5 

07 

22.5 

125 

35 

25 

35 

40 

39 

6 

09 

24.6 

125 

36 

00 

35 

40 

41 

6 

10 

42.0 

125 

36 

10 

35 

40 

34 

6 

11 

41.0 

125 

36 

10 

35 

40 

25 

6 

yst 

31.5 

126 

36 

00 

35 

40 

17 

.  6 

13 

47.5 

125 

34 

50 

35 

40 

22 

6 

16 

36.6 

125 

33 

00 

35 

40 

17 

•  5 

16 

43.3 

125 

30 

10 

35 

40 

54  rej. 
58  rei. 

6 

17 

58.5 

125 

27 

50 

35 

40 

6 

19 

12.6 

125 

26 

05 

35 

40 

36 

6 

20 

10.0 

185 

23 

40 

35 

40 

.43 

Thermometer  69^. 


Mean  of  15  observationsi  35''  40'  32". 
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• 

Time, 

a.  m. 

DouUe  aliitudea  of  son's  app«r  limb. 

4. 

m. 

5. 

•  Deg. 

min. 

4 

55 

39.0 

92 

40 

4 

56 

•  04.0 

92 

50 

4 

56 

32.2 

93 

00 

4 

56 

59.0 

93 

10 

4 

57 

25.8 

93 

20 

4 

57 

53.8 

93 

30 

4 

58 

19.7 

93 

40 

4 

58 

47.0 

93  » 

50 

4 

59 

J4.5 

94 

00 

4 

59 

42.1 

94  , 

10 

6 

00 

08.5 

94 

• 

20 

• 

ThermomcUr  68^. 


L^iyui^cd  by  Google 
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iJ^PENDIX  No.  e^ontinued. 


TiflMi 

p.  a. 

• 

DoaUe  altitudrs  or  sun's 

• 

Time,  a.  m. 

* 

upper  limb. 

A. 

771. 

s. 

80 

min. 

h. 

• 

5. 

lU 

Af^ 
*kO 

zz .  u 

00 

4 

26 

a  A  r 

Af\ 

AM  1 

79 

50 

4 

2o 

oo  .0 

40 

1A  ft 

7a 

40 

4 

32.5 

«o 

AA  A 

79 

30 

4 

25 

05. 5 

«  « 

Ui  .O 

79 

20 

4 

24 

39.2 

10 

47 

32.0  V 

79 

10 

4 

24 

14.5 

10 

47 

58.2  ^ 

79 

00 

4 

23 

47.5 

10 

48 

21.8 

78 

60 

4 

23 

21J2 

10 

48 

51.8 

78' 

40 

4 

22 

55.5 

10 

49 

16.4' 

78 

30 

4 

22 

<29.0 

10 

49 

42.7 

78 

20 

4 

22 

03.4 

10 

50 

08.6 

78 

10 

4 

21 

35.3  - 

10 

50 

34.6 

78 

00 

4 

21 

12.2 

10 

51 

00.0 

77 

50 

4 

20 

44.5 

10 

51 

26.2 

77 

40 

•  4 

20 

18.8 

10 

51 

52.5 

77 

30 

4 

19 

53.0 

Thermometer  70°. 

4 

Thermometer  66\ 

Digitized  by 
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APPENDIX  Na.  6— Continued. 
August  29^  iSie.^Sxnta  F%. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LONOITUQE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h. 

m. 

s. 

3 

05 

55.0 

3 

07 

05 . 0 

3 

09 

59.0 

3 

12 

03.8 

3 

15 

12.0 

3 

17' 

00.0 

3 

19 

05.6 

3 

21 

19.0 

Distaoco  of  a  Aqails  from 
moon's  vcstero  linb. . 


Deg,  min.  sec. 

55  49  50 

55  49  00 

66  48  00 

65  46  55 

65  45  46 

65  45  20 

55  41  20 

55  43  40 


Double  altitudes  of  moon's 
lover  limb. 


Deg. 
60 
60 
69 
69 
58 
58 
68 
57 


mtn.  sec. 

38  10 

26  10 

63  50 

33  30 

65  30 

36  30 

11  20 

45  40 


Thermometer  69^. 
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APPENDIX  Ko.  6— Continued.  t 
August  29,  1846.— iSan/a  F4. 


^  PETERMINATION  OF  TI^E, 


1 

i 

DoaUe  •lUtodM  of 
saa't  upper  Umb. 

TinMi  p 

ChroaaoMtflr  fiut. 

• 

771. 

5. 

Bee;. 

• 

771171. 

h. 

771. 

s . 

h. 

771. 

24  5 

00 

10 

X  V 

^)  1 

7 

34 

31  65 

A 

'k 

25 

58.5 

79 

50 

10 

44 

lO  .  o 

7 

34 

32.31 

25 

32.5 

10 

44 

/ 

25 

05.5 

79 

•^0 

10 

45 

1 0  n 

7 

J 

34 

31  73 

4 

24 

39.2 

79 

20 

10 

45 

38.0 

7 

34 

32.29 

4 

24 

14.5 

79 

10 

10 

46 

03.8 

T 

34 

32.84 

4 

23 

47,6 

79 

00 

10 

46 

30.0 

7 

34 

32.45 

4 

23 

21.2 

78 

60 

10 

46 

65.8 

7 

34 

32.21 

4 

32 

55.6 

78 

40 

10 

47 

21.6 

7 

34 

32.22 

4 

22 

29.0 

78 

30 

10 

47 

47.0 

7 

34 

31.73 

4 

22 

03.4 

78 

20 

10 

48 

13.5 

7 

34 

32.18 

4 

21 

35.3 

78 

10 

10 

48 

40.0 

7 

34 

31.39 

4 

21 

12.2 

78 

00 

10 

49 

05.8 

7 

34 

32.75 

4 

20 

44.5 

77 

60 

10 

49 

31.8 

7 

34 

31.91 

4 

20 

18.8 

11 

40 

10 

49 

57.8 

7 

34 

31.67 

4 

19 

53.0 

77 

30 

10 

50 

24.2 

7 

34 

32.38 

Thermom.  66^ 

Tbermom.  72*». 

Mean  of  16  observations,  7 A.  54m.  32.12«. 


I 
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August  29|  1846. — Santa  Fi. 

9KTBBMIHATIOH  OV  LATITUDE. 


263 


TSbm 

■ 

XkmUe  aUiiad«s  of  PidAtis.  j 

« 

min.  sec. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

5  22 

59.8 

72 

22  05 

35    41  35 

6  23 

50.6 

72 

22  20 

85   41  20 

5  M 

54.0 

72 

23  10 

35   41  23 

5  25 

30.0 

72 

24  00 

35   41  34 

6  26 

'21.5 

72 

24  30 

35   41*  30 

5  27 

04.8 

72 

25  30 

35   41  44 

6  27 

58.5 

72 

26  00 

'   35   41  39 

5  28 

57.0 

72 

26  40 

35   41  37 

5  29 

42.5 

72 

27  05 

35   41  33 

Thermometer  68^ 


Mean  of  9  observations,  35^  4V  33". 
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APPENEtlX  No.  6— Continued. 
August  29,  lSi6,—Santa  Fe. 

DKTERHINATIOK  OF  LATITUDE. 


DoilMea]titTi(iV<:  of  h  Aqnarii, 
'  ^   near  iho  mcriUian. 

• 

ii  'J 

IV. 

• 

0 

h*  in. 

#. 

Deg,  min.  sec. 

Deg, 

min,  sec. 

6  23 

30.0 

96  10 

15 

35 

40 

56 

6  24 

16.8 

96  10 

25 

35 

41 

4)9 

6  25 

13.8 

96  10 

30 

35 

41 

11 

6  26. 

46.8 

96  10 

30 

35 

41 

11 

6  27 

32.0 

96  11 

15 

35 

40 

4i 

6  28 

22.8  ' 

96  11 

00' 

35 

40 

43 

6  29 

04.7 

96  10 

20 

35 

40 

54 

6  29 

34.2 

96  09 

55 

35 

40 

58 

6  30 

]5.5 

96  09 

25 

35 

41 

01 

6  30 

59.0 

96  58 

30 

35 

41 

12 

6  31 

33.5 

96  08 

00 

35 

41 

12 

Tkermometer  66^ 


Mean  of  11  obserTationS|  35°  41'  01". 


4 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— CoDtinued. 
August  29y  IS^e.^Santa  Fc. 


DKTE&MINATIOM  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


51 
53 
64 
55 
57 
58 
01 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 


s, 
57.5 
23.0 
3G.8 
44.0 
42.0 
56.1 
45.8 
19.2 
11.0 
00.0 
10.8 
20.0 
38.4 
22.8 


Double  aliituJes  of  a  AqiMrii, 
near  the  meriidiaii. 


Deg.  7nin. 
106  26 


106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 


28 
29 
30 
32 
32 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
24 


sec. 

30 

10 

40 

55 

30 

10 

00 

30 

50 

55 

30 

30 

30 

45 


Latitude. 


Veg. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


7711/1.  sec. 

40  49 

40  56 

40  52 

40  45 

40  35 

40  57 

41  01 

40  57 

41  01 
41  09 
41  18 
41  68 

40  45 

41  05 


Thermometer  66°. 


Mean  of  14  observationsy  35^  40"  57". 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
August  29,  iS^Q.—SufUa  Ft, 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

DLrtMDce  of  a  Aquilce  from 

Longitiid*. 

nuKMk's  west  limo. 

• 

A.  771. 

8. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

A. 

771. 

• 

s. 

3  05 

^^^^ 

55.0 

55    49  50 

7 

05 

52.5  rej. 

3  07 

05.0 

55    49  00 

7' 

04 

25.1 

3  09 

59.0 

55   48  00 

7 

04 

41.8 

3  12 

03.8 

55   46  55 

7 

03 

48.4 

3  15 

12.0 

55   45  45 

7 

03 

51.1 

3  17 

00.0 

55   45  20 

7 

04 

-34.8 

3  19 

05.6 

55   44  20 

7 

03 

59.1 

3  21 

19.0 

55   43  40 

7 

04 

25.8 

• 

Jiugusi  30,  1846.— fifan^a  Fe. 

 . 

,    XIbbOj  p.  in* 

Distance  of  Antarcs  from 

Loflgitude. 

mooa's  wc&t  limb. 

• 

s. 

• 

T>tg,  mill.  <ec. 

m. 

$. 

3  42 

09.0 

16    15  55 

7 

04 

39.7 

3  43 

39.8 

16    16  40 

7 

04 

02.2 

3  48 

23.8 

16    18  20 

7 

03 

59.3 

3  50 

33.5 

16    18  50 

7 

04 

42.6 

3  51 

48.0 

16    19  20 

7 

04 

28.2 

3  52 

49.1 

16    19  40 

7 

04 

36.8 

3  55 

59.5 

16    20  30 

7 

04 

22.4 

3  56 

57.5 

16   21  15 

7 

04 

• 

08.0 

A.       171.  tm 

Longitude  by  7  obserTations  of  a  Aquile  7   04  l4.73 

8  Antares....   7   04  22.40 


Mean 


7   04  18.56 
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APPENDIX  No.  5-^ont*n)ued. ' 
September  1,  I8i6.— Santa  Fe. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


TiiiM.  p.  n. 

Double  altitadesoftf  Conmm 

Chronometer  0wC. 

Boremlis. 

• 

A.  ffi.  s. 

DefT.  min.  sec. 

• 

3    29  .  17.8 

97   57  35 

3    3P  62.0 

97   20  00 

3    31  40.1 

97   00  15 

3    32  32.5 

96   39    10  1 

3    33  32.0 

96    14  30 

• 

3    34  26.0 

95   53  10 

e 

3    36  32.1 

95   01  30 

• 

TSiii6|  p.  n. 

Double  aJtiiiidM  of  a  Aqoariii 

CbnooBietcr  last. 

m  the  east. 

• 

h,    m,  s. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

m 

•  • 

3    53  23.8 

92    10  30 

3    64  28.6 

92    34  00 

3    55  16.5 

92    51  40 

3    5(3  07.6 

93    09  50 

• 

3    57  08.8 

93    31  20 

3    57  50.5 

93    46  30 

1 

3  58  34.3 

94   02  15 

• 

• 

Thermometer  70P. 

• 

• 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

September  4,  1846. — Camp  49,  on  the  Rio  dtl  JSTorie^  ntar  th* 
«  Alalavo*  ' 

I 

DETi:UMlNATION  TIME. 


kTSiii6| 

— ,  ... 

Double  nl:itudes  of  a 
AquilK  in  the  eaat. 

Chroaometer  ftnt. 

h.  971. 

Dcs;.  win  sec. 

A.     771.  .9. 

2  41 

22.8 

108    33  40 

7    37  03.0 

2  42 

06.5 

108    46  35 

7    37  04.0 

2  43 

00.5 

109   02  40 

7   37  04.7 

2  43 

42.0 

109    14  55 

7   37  05.4 

Thermometer  64°. 


TuB6|  p.  n* 


A.  m. 

2  53 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


54 
55 
56 
57 

53 


2  59 
2.  59 

3  00 


28.8 
15.5 
10.0 
11.9 
07.0 
09.8 
04.0 
58.4 
49.0 


Ikmbte  altitudaft  of  Alrotwiis 
.  in  tbe  vrttt. 


Deg.  min  sec 

69  52  00 

69  34  15 

69  09  20 

68  45  40 

68  23  00 

67  57  55 

67  35  35 

66  13  00 

65  52  50 


ClmHRnaelnr  last. 


A. 

m. 

s. 

7 

37 

06.2 

7 

37 

07.5 

7 

37 

03.2  rej. 

7 

37 

07.2 

7 

37 

06 . 9 

7 

37 

08.5 

7 

37 

08.0 

7 

37 

07.2 

7 

37 

07.7 

Thermometer  64^. 

h.  m.  s, 

Chronometev  fast  by  4  obs.  of  east  star.  ••••  •«••••    7  37    04. 2S 

Chronometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  west  star  •  07 .40 

Mean....   7  37  05.84^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Conlinued. 
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Siftmher  4,  1846.— Camp  49,  tm  McBfo  dti  Jf^rU^near  th4 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


9 .  m« 

Double  •UUu4m  of  PoUrit^ 

'  LfttitaUoi 

fl  m 

• 

Jf^m 

s . 

min. 

sec. 

Leg. 

sec. 

3 

06 

11.0 

G9 

51 

35 

sS 

11 

19 

3 

07 

os.o 

69 

52 

25 

35 

11 

21 

3 

08 

35.6 

69 

63 

36 

35 

11 

17 

3 

09 

45.0 

69 

54 

20 

35 

11 

18 

3 

10 

51.3 

69 

55 

10 

35 

11 

n 

3 

11 

48.5 

69 

56 

00 

35 

11 

20 

3 

12 

44.0 

69 

56 

30 

35 

11 

13 

3 

13 

20.0 

09 

57 

10 

35 

11 

20 

•  3 

18 

56.8 

69 

57 

55 

35 

11 

82 

3 

U 

51.6 

69 

68 

30 

35 

11 

21 

3 

15 

30.3 

G9 

59 

00 

35 

11 

22 

3 

16 

19.0 

(59 

59 

40 

35 

11 

25 

3 

17 

C3.4 

70 

00 

00 

35 

• 

11 
# 

18  . 

Thermometer  64". 


Mean  of  13  obseryatioDSi  dd*"  ir  20". 


Digitized  by 
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APPSNDIX  No.  6— CoBlinuea. 


S4ptimh$r  6)  ISiS.-^ferMay  ml^ui  500  feet  north  of  ih$  Ckmr9U 

chafel,  ^ 


DSTBBXINATIOV  OF  TIME. 


• 

f 

J 

p.  ai* 
• 

Dottle  aititodes  of  «  Coroo» 

Chroiiocn«tar  fast. 

h. 

s. 

Deg. 

wiin. 

sec. 

h. 

171. 

«. 

■  6 

36 

42.2 

87 

58 

00 

7 

15.9 

o 

61 

\6 . 0 

87 

31 

55 

7 

37 

13.6 

*  3 

38 

44.0 

87 

07 

45 

7 

37 

14.9 

3 

39 

37. 1 

86 

46 

15 

7 

37 

15.4 

3 

40 

42.5 

86 

19 

45 

7 

37 

15.8 

3 

41 

46.0 

85 

53 

10 

7 

37 

14.4 

3 

43 

09.0 

85 

19 

00 

7 

37 

13.7 

3 

41 

14.3 

84 

51 

50 

7 

37 

12.5 

3 

45 

01.2 

84 

33 

20 

7 

37 

14.0 

3 

46 

12.8 

84 

03 

50 

7 

37 

13,4 

3 

47 

12.3 

83 

39 

40 

7 

37 

13.6 

3 

• 

48 

03.8 

« 

83 

18 

50 

7 

37 

14.1 

ThermomeUr  60**. 


Mean  of  12  .obseryations,  7A.  37m.  14.ii8#. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

m 

September  6,  IBiC.^Peralta, 

DXTKRMIKATION  OF  LATITUDE? 


271 


4. 

tn. 

s. 

Desr.  min. 

sec. 

3' 

63 

64.0 

69 

54 

30 

3 

66 

13.5 

69 

56 

30 

3 

67 

39.0 

69 

67 

10 

3 

68 

6S.8 

69 

68 

40 

4 

00 

03.7 

69 

59 

40 

4 

01 

09.2 

70 

00 

45 

4 

02 

16.8 

70 

01 

20 

4 

11 

29.2 

70 

07 

65 

4 

12 

37.5 

70 

09 

40 

4 

13 

30.2 

70 

10 

10 

4 

14 

51.0 

70 

10 

50 

4 

15 

52.5 

70 

11 

55 

4 

16 

58.1 

70 

13 

00 

Latitude. 


Deg. 

•  34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


mm.  sec, 

50  49 

50  55 

50  56 

50  5^ 

50  59 

51  06 
50  57 

60  68 

61  06 
60  69 
60  47 
60  65 

'61  03 


Thermometer  56^ 


Mean  of  13  observations,  34°  50'  67". 


*  -Ji.   Digitized  by  LiOU^le 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— GoiiUiitte4. 
September  6^  ISiS.-fPeraUa. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Pcffflisi. 

! 

-       »                •    -  . 

ChcoQomoto^  fast* 

ill-  • 

5  • 

h. 

771. 

s.  .  • 

4 

36 

53.8 

91    52  10 

7 

37 

15.2 

*  4 

37 

44.5 

92    12  10 

7 

37 

15.1 

4 

38 

31.5 

92    31  00 

7 

37 

14.3 

4 

/39 

14.0 

92    47  50 

7 

37 

14.0 

4 

40 

03.9 

93    07  30 

7 

37 

13.8 

4 

41 

16.3 

93    35  30 

7 

37 

14.9 

4 

42 

16.5 

93    59  40 

7 

37 

13.5 

4 

43 

30  8 

•  94    29  10 

7 

37 

12.5 

4 

44 

1  ' 

29.7 

94    51  40 

7 

37. 

13.9 

1 


h,  min.  sec. 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  6f  east  star •  • . •   7   37    14.13  ' 

Chronometer  fast  by  12  obs.  of  west  star.. 14.28 

Mean   7   37  14.80 
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September  10,  1846.-r— Camp  55,  on  the  Rio  del  Jforie^  ahoui  «iie 

miie  souik  of  San  Felippe. 


t 

DBTEttMINATIOir  OF  LATITUDE.  ' 


Tiinef  p.  m. 

Boable  HititiiflM  of  Fo> 

• 

Latitodft. 

Inrisi.  • 

• 

« 


,v .  m . 

3  01 

3  02 

3  02 

3  03 

3  04 

3  05 

3  06 

3  07 

3  08 


.V. 

13.1 
04.2 
56.2 
42.8 
25.6 
25.5 
U.l 
35,2 
48.0 


Ue^.  mill.  sec. 

70  3t  10 

70  36  10 

70  36  60 

10  37  30 

70  37  30 

70  38  40 

70  39  16 

70  40  05 

70  40  40 


Deg.  mill.  sec. 

35  24  47  rei. 

35  25  37 

35  25  37 

35  26  35 

36  25  32 
35  25  33 
35  25  33 

35  25  23 

36  25  15 


Thermometer  62''. 
*   r»if.an  oi  8  <»l)!«ervLitJon.s,  35®  26*  30". 


18 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  ^-^ontinued; 
Sepitmh^  10,  1846. — Camp  55. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


r 

p.  IB* 

Chronometer  £st. 

* 

iiuruttlib,  la  liie  webt .  > 

1 

Deg.  min,  sec. 

m. 

t. 

3  13 

37.8 

89   47  05 

t 

36 

06.6 

3  16 

43.0 

89   20  50 

7 

36 

07.'3 

3  17 

34.9 

88   59  40  . 

7 

36 

07.1 

3  18 

28.7 

88   37'  45 

7 

36 

06.7 

3  19 

30.7 

88    12  50 

7 

36 

08.6  ' 

'       3  20 

37.4 

87    44  45 

7 

36 

05.3 

3  21 

0 

27.0 

87   24  15 

7 

36 

04.6 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Pegatii 
in  the  east. 

Chronometer  feat. 

* 

h.  711. 

s. 

Deg.  in  in. 

sec. 

» 

h. 

m. 

• 

s. 

3  47 

10.1 

78  32 

10 

1 

36 

03.4 

3  48 

00.0 

78  51 

30 

7 

36 

'  05.2 

3  48 

37.5 

79  14 

20 

7 

36 

05.7 

3  50 

07.5 

79  42 

10 

7 

36 

06.3 

•      3  51 

04.2 

80  05 

50 

7 

36 

05.8 

3  51 

44.5 

80  21 

20 

7 

36 

05.4 

3  62 

48.6 

80  46 

60 

'7 

36 

06.4 

3  63 

• 

49.8 

\  81  11 

06 

7 

36 

06.4 

Theamometer  62^. 

h»  HI.  #• 

Chronometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  east  star.    7  36   06. 19 

CbroBometer  fasi  by  7  obs.  of  west  star   06.60 

Mean   7  36  06.90 


1 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
September  13,  1846.-— iSan/a  Fe. 


DETERMINATION   OF  TIME. 


• 

Time, 

ft*  in* 

Double  ftllitodes  of  son'* 

Chrowmnter  fast. 

• 

A. 

■ 

m. 

• 

s.  • 

7« 

76 

m  in . 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

4 

31 

12 . 0 

30 

00 

7 

33 

54.2 

4 

31 

.  39.8 

10 

00 

7 

33 

54.4 

4 

32 

07.5 

76 

50 

00 

7 

33 

54 . 3 

4 

32 

35 .  S 

77 

00 

00 

rr 

i 

33 

54.9 

4 

33 

02 . 3 

77 

10 

00 

7 

33 

53 .6 

4 

33 

32.0 

77 

20 

00 

7 

33 

55 .5 

4 

34 

00.2 

77 

30 

00 

7 

33 

55.9  • 

4 

34 

27.2 

77 

40 

00 

7 

33 

65.0 

4 

34 

54.8 

77 

50 

00 

7 

33 

54.7 

4 

35 

.22.7 

78 

00 

00 

7 

33 

55.7. 

4 

35 

51.1 

78 

10 

00 

7 

33 

55.1 

4 

36 

19.0 

78 

20 

00 

7 

33 

55.1 

4 

36 

46.5 

78 

30 

00 

7 

33 

54.6 

» 

Thermometer  59^. 
Mean  of  13  obseryation?!  7A.  33m.  54.78*. 


On  the  arc 
Oft  the  arc 


DBTEEBCINATION  OF  IKOEZ  SEEOB. 

Min.  sec. 

  31  20 

  31  50 


Min.  fee, 
31  40 
31  50 


Index  error     +  10". 


Oigiiized  by  Gopgle 
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APPENDIX  No.  5-^Contliiued. 
September  13^  IMQ.Santa  Ft. 


DETEHMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Tim  A 

s_ss  

Double  ultitudes  of  sun's 
upper  limb. 

Chronometer  fast* 

< 

Deg. 

min.  stc. 

h. 

m. 

t. 

10  53 

10.2 

67 

10 

00 

7 

33 

53.4 

10  53 

37.5 

67 

00 

00 

7 

33* 

54.1 

66 

50 

00 

7 

33 

53.1 

10  54 

30;3 

66 

40 

00 

7 

33 

53.8 

10  54 

56.3 

66 

30 

00 

7 

33 

53.3 

10  55 

22.7 

66 

20 

00 

7 

33 

53.2 

10  55 

49.0 

66 

10 

00 

t 

33 

53.0 

10  56 

15.2 

66 

00 

00 

1 

33 

52.7 

10  56 

41.0 

65 

50 

00 

7 

33 

52.1 

10  57 

08.4 

65 

40 

00 

7 

33 

53.0 

10  57 

36.5 

65 

30 

00 

7 

33 

54.7 

10  58 

01.0  • 

65 

20 

00 

7 

33 

52.7 

10  58 

29.2 

65 

10 

00 

7 

33 

54.5 

Thermometer  74°. 
Mean  of  13  obseirationsj  74.  d3iii«  53.50<. 


• 
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APP£NDIX  No.  a—Contiaued. 
Stptembtr  17, 1846.— Santa  Ft. 


277 


i 

. 

bept.  18. 



Iloublc  a1titi]«l 
upper 

• 

cs  of  the  sun's 
limb.  ^ 

n.  m. 

f 

A. 

• 

Deg. 

min. 

A.  in. 

4  48 

02.0 

80 

20 

10  09 

13.0 

4  47 

32.8 

80 

10 

10  09 

42.6 

4  47 

02.0 

80. 

00 

10  10 

11.0 

4  46 

34.0 

70 

1  £7 

10  10 

42.0 

4  40 

04 . 2 

79 

40 

10  11 

10.2 

4  45 

36.0 

79 

30 

10  11 

39.5 

'  4  45 

06.8 

79 

20 

10  12 

09.4 

79 

10 

.10  12 

38.8 

79 

00 

,    10  13 

07.5 

Tbermometer  68"". 

Thermometer  72^. 

Oigiiized  by  Gopgle 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
September  17,  lSi6,^8anta  Fe. 


* 

OETE&KINATION  OF  I^TITUDS. 


ny  *  - 

p*  in* 

Double  altitudes  c 

f  h  Aquarii, 

lAtttode. 

Dear 

tbo  meridian. 

♦  ^ 

• 

A. 

m. 

• 

.  fiitfi.  sec* 

*Deg.  min,sec. 

5 

02 

37.0 

90 

06 

66 

35 

40  34 

6 

04 

14.0 

96 

08 

40 

35 

40  35 

5 

05 

29.0 

96 

09 

30 

-  36 

40  44 

5 

06 

48.9 

96 

10 

20 

35 

40  46 

6 

08 

05.5. 

96 

11 

05 

35 

40  42 

5 

09 

57.5 

96 

11 

20  . 

35 

10  47 

5 

11 

39.8 

96 

11 

20 

35 

40  44 

6 

13 

09.0 

96 

11 

15 

35 

40  33 

5 

14 

29.5 

96 

00 

^ 

. ).') 

35 

40  51 

6 

16 

00.0 

96 

08 

50 

36 

40  50 

6 

17 

29.8 

96 

07 

20 

35 

40  50 

5 

19 

06.8 

96 

05 

10 

35 

40   55  • 

Thermometer  60°. 


Mean  of  12  observations,  35^  40^  44". 

■ 


* 


s 


\ 
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0 

APPENDIX  No.  6^Coiitinued. 
Septemhtr  17j  ]fi46.^fifMla  A. 

DETEEMIVATiaR  OF  LATITUDE. 


lUuBi 

p.  in* 

Doobla  •lUtndM.or  Polaris. 

L«ttade. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

tnin.  sec. 

Deg. 

* 

min.  sec. 

5 

26 

53.8 

73 

16  20 

35 

41  11 

5 

28 

25.8 

73 

17  20 

35 

41  12 

5 

29 

40.0 

73 

18  15 

35 

41  18 

o 

30 

59.5 

73 

19  20 

35 

41  26 

5 

32 

11.0 

73 

20  20 

35 

41  34 

5 

33 

18.0 

73 

21  10 

35 

41  30 

5 

35 

31.8 

73 

22  40 

35 

41  43 

5 

36 

37.8 

>73 

23  35 

35 

41  45 

5 

39 

05.5 

73 

24  15 

35 

41  26 

6 

41 

01.0 

73 

25  40 

35 

41  34 

Thermometer  SO*'. 


Mean  of  9  observations,  35""  41'  30''. 


By  North  Star. 

• 

Bj  Soath  Star. 

Deg.  min.  sec, 
Aug.  19..    35    41    13    7  obs. 
"    20..    35    41    18    9  " 
"    29..    35    4  1    33    9  " 
Sept.  17..    35   41   30   9  « 

Deg,  min.  sec. 

Aug.  25 ..    35    40    32    15  obs. 
"    29..    35    41    01    11  " 
"    29..    35    40    57    14  " 

Sept.  17 35   40   44  12 

Mean..    35   41  23.5 

Mean..    35  .40  48.5 

Mean  of  north,  and  south  35"*  41'  06  "|  latitude  of  Santa  F6. 

1 


I 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continueii. 
September  18,  1846.— iSan/a  Fe. 


Time, 

a.  m. 

Dmfile  altitfdM  of 

* 

mib's  upper  Unb. 

h. 

971. 

s.  , 

Deg. 

4 

45 

06.8 

79  . 

20 

4" 

45 

36.0 

79 

30 

4 

46 

04.2 

79 

40 

4 

46 

34.0 

79 

50 

4 

47 

02.0 

80 

00 

4 

47 

32.8 

80 

.  10 

4 

48 

02.0 

80 

20 

4 

48 

30.5 

80 

30 

4 

49 

00.5 

80 

40 

4 

49 

30.0  .1 

80 

50 

4 

49 

58.0 

81 

00 

Thermometer  88^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
'Slimier  2ly  IHS.SmUa  Ft. 
detehmxkation  of  time. 


Time,  a.  m.— Sept.  22. 

Ititndes  of 

TunOf  p.  in. 

CaiioiMfiiMter)ut. 

sun  s  upper  limb. 

h»  111.  s* 

Deg.  min. 

h. 

m,  1. 

h. 

III.  '  1. 

4  41  25.5 

76 

20 

10 

12  47.0 

7 

33  38.18 

4  40  58.6 

76 

10 

10 

13  14.8 

7 

33  37.26 

4   40   29.2  • 

76 

00. 

10 

13  46.2 

7 

33  38.39 

4    40  01.0 

75 

50 

•  10 

14  14.3 

7 

33   38-.  48 

4    39  31.5 

75 

40 

10 

14  42.9 

r-- 

/ 

33  38.16 

4    39  03.0 

75 

• 

30 

10 

14  12.6 

7 

33  38.99 

Thermom.  65. 

1  Tkermom.  74"*. 

.  _  .  ^ — . — . — _  ^ 

Mean  of  6  observationsi  Ik.  33m.  38.24«. 


• 


« 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
September  22, 1846.— -San^a  Fe. 

4 


Timei  a. 

m. 

Double  ■lutodet  of  n 

id's  upper  linb. 
• 

« 

i  • 

A. 

n\ . 

s. 

JJeg- 

• 

4 

t50 

OQ  O 
OO.O 

70 

.4 

39 

03.0 

75 

30 

4 

39 

31.5 

75 

'a  a 

40 

4 

40 

01.0 

75 

50 

4 

40 

29 . 2 

76 

00  • 

4 

40 

58.6 

76  * 

10 

4 

41 

28.5 

76 

20  . 

4 

41 

59.5 

76 

30 

4 

42 

27.5 

76  . 

40 

4 

42 

57.0 

76 

50 

Lost  by  cl 

ouds. 

77 

00 

Thermometer  65°. 


♦ 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Stpiember  23, 1846.— iSa»/a  Fe. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


p.  m.  1 

Doable  altitudcA  of  a  Andro- 

ChroDometer  Cut. 

meds, 

in  the  east. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

DCS 

71)  in . 

sec. 

h.  771. 

ft 

S. 

5 

03 

21.8 

119 

03 

15 

7  33 

35.7 

5 

01 

29.0 

119 

30 

35 

7  33 

35.6 

5 

05 

29.0 

119 

54 

40 

7  33 

36.3 

6 

0(i 

3() .  8 

120 

22 

45 

7  33 

34.9 

5 

07 

27.0 

120 

42 

10 

7  33 

37.2 

5 

08 

10.8 

121 

04 

05 

7  33 

36.0 

5 

09 

11.0 

121 

22 

10 

7  33 

42.6  rej. 

6 

09 

64.1 

121 

41 

25 

7  33 

38.2 

5 

10 

36.3 

121 

58 

55 

7  .33 

37.2 

6 

11 

36.5 

122 

23 

50 

7  33 

9 

36.0 

Thermometer  62^. 


Tine  I  p.  in. 


'Doiible  alutadet  of  a  Xijtmf 
io  the  west. 


A.  m. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
19 
20 


6  21 


47.5 
44.0 
32.8 
20.6 
10.5 
01.8 
51.0 
52.8 
49.5 


Deg.  mi 71.  sec. 

101  07  00 

100  43  50 

100  26  20 

100  07  30 

99  48  20 

99  27  55 

99  10  05 

98  46  20 

98  25  20 


ChroncMneter  fiMt. 


k  m.  s. 

7  33  37.3 

7  33  33.4  rej. 

7  33  36.5 

7  33  34.9 

7  33  34.9 

7  33  32.8  rej. 

7  33  35.4 

7  33  35.0 

7  33  36.1 


Thermometer  62^. 

A.  ffi*  ^• 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  of  east  star.^..   7'  33  36.34 

Chronometer  fast  hy  7  obs.  of  west  star  35.81 


Mean,      7    33  36.08 
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APP£N1}1X  No.  5— Continued.  . 


■ 

September  30,  1846. — Camp  62',  seven  miles  heiow  Isolettj  wtst  bank 

'  Rio  del  Jforte. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h,   m*  #. 

3  04  20.8 
3   06  18.6 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3  20  08.5 
3  .21  48.5 


11  05.8 

14  13.5 

16  04.2 

18  14.5 


Distance  of  Antarcs  from 
moon's  wcbiorn  limb. 


Deft,  min.  sec, 

67  11  30 

67  12  15 

67  13  20 

67  14  20 

67  14  50 

67  15  40 

67  16  30 

67  17  05 


Therm(^eter  48^^ 


LoQgitudo.' 


A.  m. 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


08 

09 

06 
07 
07 
07 
08 
08 


s* 
40.9 
06.1 
41.4 

44.3 
25 . 4 
53.7 
37.8 
47.2 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Distance  of  a  Pegasi  from 
moon's  wesiera  limb. 

h. 

m. 

S, 

min,  sec. 

• 

A. 

m. 

s. 

3 

36 

07,5 

56 

10 

7 

XH 

55.2 

3 

38 

Id. 2 

38 

55 

00 

7 

0^ 

44.7 

3 

39 

68.8 

•  38 

51 

30 

7 

05 

21.3 

3 

43 

32  0 

'  38 

53 

20 

7 

04 

52.6 

3 

44 

47.5 

38 

52 

30 

7 

05 

44.7 

3 

49 

21.8 

38 

50 

55 

7 

05 

21.3 

3 

50 

53.0 

38 

50 

25 

7 

05 

05.6 

3 

53 

04.0 

38 

49 

40 

7 

04 

50.0 

.  i', 

Thermometer  48°. 

A.  fn.  s. 

Longitude  by  8  observations  of  Antares   7    08  07.10 

JLongitudc  by  8  observatioas  oi  a  Pegasi. •  .«•     '  05  14.42 

Meau   7    06  40.76 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
September  30,  1846.~Cam|)  62.  , 

DI^TERM  I  NATION  OF  TIME. 


385 


TimOf  p.  m. 


km  fn>. 


4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 


06 
07 
07 

08 
09 
10 
11 


s, 
17.6 
04.8 
54.0 

47.6 
30.0 

21.9 


Doublo 'aliirudrs  of  n  Andn«- 
lucitcc,  in  tl)C  c&nt . 


Chronomeier  last. 


Deg,  min.  sec. 

105  51  05 

106  K)  45 

106  31  35 
li;6  64  05 

107  10  30 
107  33  Oo 
107  56  25 


Theimometer  48*' 


7  36  24.0 

7  36  23.6 

7  36  22.0 

7  36  tPO.S 

7  36  ^3.4 

7  3<i  -21.3 

7  36  25.6 


Timo, 

1 

Doable  altUudes  oi 
uk  the  ig^ert 

a  LyraeJ 

ChroQometvr  fwit.^ 

A.  1^. 

0 

t. 

Deg,  min.  see. 

h. 

m. 

4  26 

41.8 

109  5.y 

15 

7 

36 

26.7 

4  26 

44.0 

109  31 

25 

7 

36 

25.2 

4  27 

28.8 

109  13 

50 

7 

36 

24.7 

4  28 

12.0 

108  57 

00 

36 

24.5 

4  28 

55.8 

108  40 

10 

■■  7 

36 

4  29 

45.0 

108  20 

50 

3(. 

24.2 

4  30 

39.0 

107  59 

55 

7 

36 

23.4  . 

Thermofuettir  48^. 


Chronometer  fast  by  7  observations  of  east  star.,  7 
Chronometer  fast  by  7  observations  of  west  star*. 


Mean 


7)1  . 

36 


22.66 
24.37 


7    3«  23.52 
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AFP£NDIX  ^o.  5— CoDtinaed. 

« 

September  30,  1846.— Camji  62. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


• 

Time, 

Double  altiludes  of  PolurU. 

Latitude. 

A 
n. 

m. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

Deg,  min.  see. 

•  4 

35 

38.0 

71 

29  50 

34 

48  28 

4 

42 

11.0 

71 

34  00 

•  34 

48  34 

4 

43 

09.0 

71 

34  40 

34 

48  36 

4 

44 

10.0 

71 

35  20 

34 

48  37 

4 

44 

46.0 

71 

:  5  40 

34 

48  34 

4 

45 

18.5 

71 

36  05 

34 

48  36 

4 

46 

16.8 

71 

36  35 

34 

48  34 

4 

47 

21.5 

71 

36  55 

34 

48  24 
• 

Thermometer  48^ 

* 

Mean  of  8  observations,  34""  48'  33". 


1 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 


287 


<?c/o6er  4,  lj^6.— Lam/)  65,  icest  hank  Ric  del.JVorte^  about  tyoo 

miles  below  Linilans. 


LUNAK  DISTANCE. 


1 

Tiin«, 

p.  n. 

Tomalhatit  an«l 

m  ooii'b 

Doable  alUtnde  of  mocHi'a 

wesleni  limb. 

lower  limb. 
• 

h. 

771. 

s. 

Dig.  711  in 

see. 

De^.  win. 

• 

sec. 

4 

04 

09.8 

47  15 

50 

66  37 

10 

4 

06 

01.8 

47  15 

50 

67  20 

4U 

4 

07 

09.2 

47  16 

35 

67  46 

20 

4 

08 

53.8 

47  17 

10 

68  27 

00 

4 

11 

67.6 

47  18 

46 

69  38 

40 

4 

13 

40.0 

47  19 

10 

70  18 

60 

4 

]5 

32.0. 

47  20 

06 

71  01 

30 

4 

If 

08:0 

47  20 

35 

• 

•   71  38 

30 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Aldebaran  and  inoou'& 
western  lidb. 

DooUe  altitude  of  moon's 
lower  limb. 

k. 

m. 

• 

S. 

Leg. 

• 

min 

.  sec. 

772  in . 

sec. 

4 

28 

56.5 

51 

59 

05 

76 

09 

40 

4 

31 

05.0 

51 

58 

40 

76 

58 

40 

4 

32 

46.0 

51 

57 

45 

77 

36 

10 

4 

34 

43.0 

51 

56 

30 

78 

19 

50 

4 

36 

58.0 

51 

56 

10 

79 

10 

30 

4 

38 

35.0 

51 

55 

35 

79 

47 

50 

4 

40 

27.0 

51 

54 

55 

80 

38 

50 

4 

41 

41.5 

51 

54 

10 

80 

57 

00 

4 

43 

13.0 

51 

63 

40 

81 

31 

m 

30 

Thermometer  60''. 
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'        APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 


October  4,  1846. — Camp  65,  west  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Jforte, 

1>£T£&MI1<ATI0N  OF  LATITUl>tt.  '  . 


w 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Latitude. 

• 

• 

A. 

m. 

S, 

Defr.min, 

see. 

• 

Deg. 

mtn.  sec. 

*  2 

22 

50.6 

68 

42 

50 

34 

07  27 

2 

24 

Do.e 

68 

44 

00 

34 

07  34 

2 

24 

50.0 

68 

44 

55 

34 

07  42 

2 

26 

Oi7.8 

68 

45 

55 

34 

07  40 

2 

27 

14.2 

^  68 

46 

50 

34 

07-42 

2 

2S 

16.2 

68 

47 

45 

34 

07  45 

2 

28 

58.0 

68 

48 

20 

.  34 

07  46 

2 

30 

09.8 

68 

49 

10 

34 

07  47 

2 

30 

58.7 

68 

49 

50 

♦  34 

07  44 

2 

31 

36.5 

.  68 

50 

10 

•  34 

07  39 

2 

32 

19.8 

68 

50 

35 

34 

07  34 

2 

33 

09.0 

68 

51 

10 

34 

-*- 

07  32 

Thermometer  64^. 


Mean  of  12  observations,  34*"  07'  59". 


* 

% 

t 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
October  4,  1846.— Camp  65|  west  bank  of  the  Rip  del  Jforte. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TUCS. 


p*  IB* 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Andro- 
medae,  in  the  east. 

Chronometer  Atst. 

A.  fii« 

zee. 

A. 

m. 

5. 

O  Ul 

85 

21 

25 

7 

36 

51.0 

3  02 

21.8 

85 

43 

50 

7 

36 

49.-7 

3  03 

01.2 

85 

58 

30 

7 

36 

53.8  rci. 

3  03 

54.0 

86 

21 

15 

7 

36 

51.1 

3  04 

42.5 

86 

41 

25 

•7 

36 

50.5 

3  07 

23.0 

87 

45 

45 

7 

36 

50.2 

3  08 

23.0 

88 

12 

05 

7 

36 

50.1 

3  09 

10.5 

88 

31 

50 

7 

36 

49. G 

3  09 

46.8 

88 

46 

20.  ^ 

rr 

49.5 

3  10 

31.5 

89 

04 

50  • 

7 

36 

50.1 

Thermometer  62\ 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyrce, 
in  the  weit. 

Chronometer  Cast. 

A. 

m. 

#. 

Dee,  mtn.  tec. 

A. 

m.  9, 

3 

46 

00.0 

118 

58  50 

7 

36  52.2 

? 

46 

58.8 

118 

35  35 

7 

36  51.3 

3 

47 

59.0 

118 

12  50 

7 

36  53.5 

3 

48 

37.5 

117 

49  50 

/ 

36  53.1 

3 

49 

43.8 

117 

32  25 

7 

36    54 . 7 

3 

50 

31.7 

117 

12  30 

7 

36  51.7 

3 

51 

14.8 

116 

56  25 

7 

36  53.6 

3 

52 

09.8 

116 

34  45 

7 

36  53.1. 

Thermometer  62^. 

A.     77*.  S. 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  of  east  star  •••••    7   36  50.20 

"  18      "     west  star   62.90 


Mean   7   36  51.56 

19 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

»  ^ 

Ocjtoher  5,  1846  ^Camp  66,  near  Socorro, 


TunOi  p.  n. 


Double  aldtndes  of  a  AndromedaB. 


m. 

s. 

mill. 

sec. 

3 

36 

56.2 

101 

37 

30 

3 

38 

15.8 

102 

10 

10 

3 

38 

58.7 

102 

28 

25 

3 

39 

47.5 

102 

38 

25 

3 

40 

46. 8 

103 

13 

10 

3 

41 

30.0 

103 

31 

05 

3 

42 

05.5 

103 

46 

50 

 • 

.  

===  tb  

• 

Time,  p. 

• 

HonUe  altitudes  of  a  Ljne,  in  the  yntU 

A. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

min . 

sec. 

3 

46 

28.0 

117 

10 

35 

3 

47 

29.7 

116 

47 

00 

3 

48 

22.0 

116 

26 

05 

3 

49 

19.5 

116  . 

04 

00  • 

3 

60 

12.8 

115 

43 

35 

3 

61 

10.1 

115 

22 

10  . 

3 

61 

58.6 

116 

02 

40 

Thermometer  58°. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
October  7|  1846. — Camp  68^  west  bank  of  the  Rio  del  jYorte, 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

p.  nk. 

"  .             ••'    ■■■IT  '— 

Double  altitacl^;ibf  4  AlM^o* 

Chronometer  &9t. 

h: 

tfl. 

s. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

h,  ffi. 

9. 

4 

38 

30.5 

130    21  55 

7  37 

02.3 

4 

39 

3S.2 

130    50  05 

7  37 

02.2 

4 

40 

37 . 8 

131    U  15 

7  37 

03.6 

4 

41 

30.5 

131    36  30 

7  37 

02.7 

4 

42 

27.0 

132    00  20 

7  37 

01.8 

4 

43 

11.5 

132    19  10 

7  37 

01.3 

4 

43 

55.7 

132    37  05 

7  37 

01.9 

Thermometer  62*^. 


Time, 

p.  n. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  Lyra;, 
in  the  west. 

,  Chronometer  fast. 

Til. 

s. 

Deg.  min. 

sec. 

h. 

1h. 

s. 

4 

47 

29.0 

90 

21 

10 

7 

37 

06.4 

4 

48 

06.0 

90 

06 

40 

7 

37 

05.6 

4 

49 

02.0 

89 

45 

25 

7 

37 

06.0 

4 

49 

51.8 

89 

26 

05 

7 

37 

05.5 

4 

50 

38.7 

89 

08 

50 

7 

37 

07.2 

>• 

4 

51 

37.8 

88 

45 

50 

7 

37 

06.2 

4 

52 

31.4 

88 

24 

55 

7. 

37 

05.2 

4 

53 

20.0 

88 

06 

00 

7 

34 

04.2 

*  4 

54 
—.i  ■ 

06.0 

87 

49 

00 

7 

37 

« 

05.8 

Thermometer  62^. 

h,  m.  s. 

Chronometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star  7  37  02.26 

Chronometer  fast  by  9  obs.  of  west  star...*   05.79 


Mean   7    37  04.02 
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APPENDIX  No.  5-X?oiitinaed 


October  If  1846. — Camp  68,  wtst  hank  of  the  Rio  del  Korte. 

DETERMINATIOir  OF  LATITUDE. 

■  > 


TiaUy 

if* 

Double  altitude 

of  Pokris.  1 

.  r 

Latitode, 

• 

h.  m. 

s. 

min.  sec. 

m?  72 . 

SfC. 

5  20 

ol  .02 

69 

63 

45 

33 

41 

04  rej. 

5  22 

12.8 

69 

54 

45 

33 

41 

16 

6  23 

18.0 

69 

55 

10 

33 

41 

16 

5  23 

46.0 

69 

55 

30 

33 

41 

20 

5  24 

37.0 

69 

55 

50 

33 

41 

20 

5  25 

26.0 

69 

56 

10 

33 

41 

18 

6  26 

03.5 

69 

56 

35 

33 

4l 

22 

5  26 

45.0 

69 

50 

50 

33 

41 

21 

5  27 

21 . 0 

69 

57 

05 

33 

41 

20 

5  28 

09.5 

69 

57 

20 

33 

41 

18 

Mean  of  9  observations,  33'^  41'  19".  - 
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APPENDIX  Ko.  6--Oontinued. 
October  10,  1846.--'Caffi|)  70. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Tune, 

p>  HI* 

Double  altitiHlcs  of  ft  Aquarii, 
neax  the  meridiaa. 

h. 

• 

m. 

s. 

• 

TTlf /*- 

o 

min.  sec. 

3 

34 

46.0 

100 

46 

50 

2S 

19 

19 

3 

35 

56.5 

100 

48 

00 

33 

19 

45 

3 

37 

15.5 

100. 

49 

55 

33 

19 

36 

3 

38 

38.2 

100 

51 

10 

33 

19 

41 

3 

39 

49.0 

100 

51 

30  • 

33 

19 

50 

3 

40 

67.05 

100 

53 

10 

33 

19 

28 

3 

41 

57.5 

100 

54 

10 

^  33 

19 

10 

3 

43 

12.8 

100 

54 

35 

33 

19 

05 

• 

3 

45 

12.5 

100 

53 

50 

33 

19 

24 

3 

46 

15.0 

100 

53 

05 

33 

19 

36 

3 

47 

02.0 

100 

52 

20 

33 

19 

47  ' 

3 

47 

51.2 

100 

51 

50 

33 

19 

45 

3 

48 

58.8 

100 

51 

10 

33 

19 

41 

3 

50 

19.0 

100 

49 

40 

33 

19 

45 

3 

51 

55.2 

100 

47 

40 

33 

19 

45 

3 

52 

54.5 

100 

46 

20 

33 

19 

42 

3 

54 

32.8 

100 

• 

42 

40 

33 

19 

68 

Thermometer  48*. 
Mean  of  17  obserYationf ,  SS^"  19'  38 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
Ooctober  10,  1846.— Camp  70. 


DETEIUflNATION  07  LATITUDE. 


• 



Doable  alUdides  > 

• 

Latitode. 

A. 

771. 

• 

S, 

771171.  sec. 

Deg. 
33 

min.  sec. 

4 

02 

30.2 

6o 

36 

35 

20 

15 

4 

03 

47.0 

68 

37 

50 

33 

20 

29 

4 

05 

11.2 

68 

38 

05 

33 

20 

11 

4 

05 

54.5 

68 

38 

50 

33 

20 

19 

4 

06 

44.0 

68 

39 

55 

'  33 

20 

37 

4 

07 

31.3 

'  68 

40 

10 

33 

20 

30 

4 

08 

19.2 

68 

40 

40  • 

33 

20 

30 

4 

09 

12.6 

68 

41 

10 

33 

20 

28  • 

•  4 

09 

43.5 

68 

41 

25 

33 

20 

26 

4 

10 

34.0 

68 

41 

50 

33 

20- 

24 

4 

11 

15.5 

68 

42 

30 

83 

20 

31 

'4 

12 

08.5 

68 

43 

10 

83 

20 

36 

4 

13 

03.0 

68 

43 

00 

83 

20 

14 

4 

14 

05.0 

68 

44 

00 

33 

20 

25' 

4 

14 

45.8 

68 

44 

20 

83 

20 

24 

4 

16 

dO.8 

68 

44 

85 

33 

20 

21 

4 

15 

56.8 

68 

44 

50 

33 

20 

19 

Latitude  of  caop. 

J)e^.  min.  sec. 
33  19  -38 
33     20  25 

33     20  02 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
October  10,  1846. — Camp  70,  east  side  ef  the  Rio  del  J^orte, 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Doable  altitudes  of  son's 
vppar  limb. 

Chronometer  iaat. 

• 

h.    711.     \  s. 

min. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

5    01  7.5 

75 

30 

7 

37 

42.5 

5    01  39.2 

75 

40 

7 

37 

41.9 

5    02  12.8 

75 

50 

7 

37 

42.6  * 

5    02  45.0 

76 

00 

7 

37 

42.0 

6    03  18.0 

76 

10 

7 

37 

42.0 

6    03  61.8 

76 

20 

•  7 

37 

42.8 

5   04  23.5 

76 

30 

7 

37 

42.5 

5    04  56.9 

76 

40 

7 

37 

41.8 

5    05  30.5 

76 

60 

7 

37 

42.2 

5   06  03.0 

• 

77 

00 

7 

37 

41.5  ^ 

Thermometer  68°. 


Mean  of  10  obserTations,  7A.  Zlm,  42.18#. 


« 


• 
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APPENDIX  No.  5^ontintted* 
October  10,  1846.— Camp  70. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 

Equal  altitudes  of  sun. 


TiiBO.  a.  m.'— Oct. 

Double  altitudes  of 

Time 

1  p.  Bk»— Oct. 

Chronometer  laat. 

11. 

sun'tf  upper  limb. 

10. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

Deg.  min. 

h. 

m. 

■ 

s. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

A* 

67 

49.3 

74 

00 

9 

62 

44.6 

7 

37 

37.67 

4 

67 

18.2 

73 

60 

9 

63 

16.0 

7 

37 

38.07 

4 

66 

46.0 

73 

40 

9 

63 

49.6 

7 

37 

38.16 

4 

66 

12.6 

73 

30 

9 

64 

20.8 

7 

37 

38.00 

4 

66 

41.6 

73 

20 

9 

64 

61.0 

7 

37 

37.79 

4 

66 

09.2 

73 

10 

9 

66 

25.6 

7 

37 

38.07 

4 

64 

37.3 

73 

00 

9 

55 

56.0 

7 

37 

38.65 

4 

64 

04.7 

72 

50 

9 

56 

26.3 

7 

37 

37.59 

4 

53 

33.5 

72 

40 

9 

56 

59.0 

7 

37 

38.50 

4 

53 

01.0 

72 

30 

9 

57 

30 . 0 

7 

37 

37.90 

4 

52 

28.8 

72 

20 

9 

58 

01.2 

7 

37 

37.63 

4 

51 

25.3 

72 

00 

9 

59 

04.5 

7 

37 

37.87 

Mean  of  12  obseivations,  7A.  37iii.  37.99«. 

DETERMIN AXIOM  OF  lliD£X  E&&0&. 


On  the  arc 
Oflf  the  arc 


Min.  sec. 
31  30 
31  50 


Index  error  •*  +  10", 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  11,  1846,— Camp  70. 

D£T£BMIliATION  OF  TIME. 


Equal  altitudes  of  the  sun. 


Time,  a.  in. 

Double  altilades  of 
son's  apper  limb. 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Chronometer  fast. 

A.  m.  S. 

min. 

k. 

m. 

s. 

A. 

m. 

5. 

4   61  25.3 

72 

00 

9 

56 

54.5 

7 

37 

35 . 60 

4    61    57  0 

72 

10 

9 

56 

21  7 

7 

37 

35.05 

4   52  28.8 

72 

20 

9 

55 

50.3. 

7 

37 

35. 2p 

4    53  01.0 

72 

30 

9 

55 

19.0 

7 

37 

35.70 

4   53  33.5 

72 

40 

9 

54 

46.0 

7 

37 

35.45 

4-  64  04.7 

72 

50 

9 

54 

18.8 

7 

37 

37.45  rej. 

4    54  37.3 

73 

00 

9 

53 

43.0 

7 

37 

35.85 

4   55  09.2 

73 

10 

9 

53 

09.0 

7 

37 

?A .  80 

4   55  41.5 

73 

20 

9 

52 

38.5 

7 

37 

35.70 

4    56  12.5 

73 

30 

9 

52 

05.8 

7 

37 

34.86 

4    56  45.0 

73 

40 

4   57  18.2 

73 

50 

« 

4   67  49.3 

74 

00 

Ther.  60°. 

Th 

er. 

80°. 

Mean  of  9  obserYations^  7A.  37ifi.  56.36«. 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Octobtr  12,  1846.— Cam/>  70. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

p.  in* 

Double  aldtndcs  of  a  Andro- 
med«|  in  the  east. 

Chnmonieter  &st. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Des^.  7ti  in . 

sec. 

A. 

771. 

8, 

3 

07 

55.0 

100  34 

25 

7 

37 

29.1 

3 

09 

03.8 

101  01 

50 

7 

37 

32.1  rej. 

,3 

10 

07.5 

lOi  30 

10 

7 

37 

27.8 

,  3 

11 

07.8 

101  55 

40 

7 

37 

27.0 

3 

12 

08.2 

102  19 

25 

7 

37 

30.4  rej.  ' 

•3 

13 

31.2 

102  55 

30 

7 

37 

26.9 

3 

14 

29.8 

103  20 

10 

7 

37 

26.4 

3 

15 

43.8 

103  50 

05 

7 

37- 

28,7 

3 

16 

40.5 

104  14 

00 

7 

37 

28.2 

3 

17 

27.2 

104  33 

1 — 

10 

7 

37 

28.9 

Thermometer  42°. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

DooiUe  altitudes ofiLjtm, 
in  the  west. 

♦ 

Chronemeter  iast. 

h. 

tn. 

s. 

Deg.  min .  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

3 

21 

45.0 

115    52  10 

7 

37 

31.9 

3 

22 

26.8 

115    35  4U 

7 

37 

31.5 

3 

23 

06.0 

115    20  30 

7 

37 

31.9 

3 

23 

49.8 

115    03  20 

7 

37 

31.7 

3 

24 

40.2 

114    43  30 

7 

37 

31.3 

3 

25 

27.8 

114    24  50 

7 

37 

31.2 

3 

26 

15.8 

114    06  10 

7 

37 

32.5 

3 

27 

02.0 

113    48  20 

7 

37 

31.9 

3 

28 

05.5 

113    22  50 

7 

37 

30.2 

Thermometer  42^. 

'  A.  min.  see. 

Chronometer  fast  by  8  obs.  of  east  star   7    37  27.88 

Chronpmeter  fast  by  9  obs.  of  west  star  7   37  31.57 

Meaa  •   7    37  29.72 
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APPENDIX  No.  6.— ContiQued. 


October  13,  1846.— Camjp  70. 


Time, 

Doable  altitadn  of  a  Lyns,  in  the  west. 

//. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

t 

min. 

sec. 

3 

46 

40.8 

104 

32 

30 

3 

47 

47.3 

104 

07 

30 

3 

48 

49.0 

103 

43 

40 

3 

49 

61.2 

103 

20 

20 

3 

50 

36.5 

103 

01 

60 

3 

51 

40.5 

102 

37 

10 

Thermometer  42°. 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  13,  1846 — Cujup  71,  west  side  of  the  Rio  del  Jforfi. 


■ 

Timoi  p. 

m. 

Double  altittidos  of  a  AadronedB. 

771. 

s. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

3 

37 

49.1 

114 

46 

00 

3 

39 

17.5 

115 

23 

10  • 

3 

40 

14.0 

115 

'  45 

45 

3 

41 

17.3 

116 

12 

30 

3 

42 

08.0 

116 

34 

15 

3 

.42 

67.8 

116 

54 

40 

Thermometer  42°. 
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APP£NDIX  Ko.  5— Continued. 

October  15|  1846. — Camp  73,  on  a  small  stream-^first  camp  after 

leaving  the  Del  J^Torte, 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Andro> 
meds,  in  the  east. 

Chronometer  faat. 

h.  ffl. 

S. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

171. 

s. 

3  57 

13.2 

108 

39 

15 

8 

19 

06.7 

3  58 

20.8 

109 

08 

15 

8 

19 

05.2 

3  59 

04.2 

109 

27 

10 

8 

19 

03.6  rej. 

•     3  59 

45.7 

109 

44 

00 

8 

19 

03.0 

4  00 

32.5 

110 

03 

30 

8 

19 

05.4 

4  01 

20.7 

110 

23 

05 

8 

19 

07.8 

4  01 

58.5 

110 

38 

40 

8 

19 

07.7  - 

Time, 

p.  VOL. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyras, 
in  the  west. 

Chronometer  fast. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

772  171.  sec. 

h. 

771. 

s. 

4 

22 

34.5 

103 

28 

35 

8 

19 

10.6 

4 

23 

35.0 

103 

04 

10 

8 

19 

09.6 

4 

24 

41.2 

102 

38 

40 

8 

19 

08.9 

4 

25 

24.5 

102 

22 

20 

8 

19 

10.2 

4 

26 

19.5 

102 

01 

20 

8 

19 

11.2 

4 

26 

57.1 

101 

47 

05 

8 

19 

12.1 

4 

27 

47.6 

101 

27 

45 

8 

19 

12.3 

Thermometer  66^. 


hm     tn*  9m 

Chronometer  fast  hj  6  obserTations  of  east  star.,*    8   19  06.30 
"  7  "         west  star...    8   19  10.70 


Mean   8   19  08.60 
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APPENDIX  iio.  a—Continued. 
October  15,  1846.— Com;>  73. 


DETEBMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


1 

Time, 

• 

* 

p.  in. 

DoaUe  altitnaes  oi  Fwans. 

Latitude. 

• 

h. 

m. 

9. 

Beg*  min.  see* 

4 

07 

21.8 

67   34  40 

32  54 

37  rcj. 

4 

08 

05.2 

67   35  40 

32  54 

53 

4 

08 

57.5 

67    36  20 

32  54 

56 

4 

09 

33.5 

67    3C)  50 

32  54 

59 

•4 

10 

30.0 

67    37  45 

32  55 

08 

4 

11 

25.8 

67    3S  10 

32  55 

04 

4 

12 

26.5 

67    39  15 

32  55 

15 

4 

13 

50.0 

67    39  55 

32  55 

10 

4 

14 

30.0 

67   40  .  10 

32  55 

04 

Mean  of  8  observationsi  32^  35'  04". , 


■ 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  17,  1S46,— Camp  75.  ^ 

DKTERMIirATION  OF  TIME. 


Time. 

p.  ni. 

Dooble  altitudes  of  a  An> 

■ 

Cluonometer  &st. 

^omedas  in  the  east. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Df     min.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

a. 

3 

11.8 

99  49 

50 

8 

25 

53.9 

3 

36 

11.8 

100  14 

00 

8 

25 

54.0 

3 

36 

58.0 

100  35 

10 

8 

25 

51.8 

3 

37 

49.5 

100  56 

10 

*  8 

25 

53.2 

3 

38 

38.5 

101  16 

40 

8 

25 

53.4 

3 

39 

30.0 

101  38 

15 

•  8 

25 

53.3 

3 

40 

13.5 

101  55 

50 

8 

25 

54.9 

Thermometer  38**.  . 


Time, 

p.  ni. 

Douhtie  altitudes  of  a  Lyra  j 

Chroaometer  fast. 

in  the  west. 

9, 

Deg.  min,  see. 

h. 

3  45 

IP.2 

117  29  55 

8 

25  57.8 

3  46 

15.2 

117   03  30 

8 

25  55.3 

3  47 

06.8 

116   43  50 

8 

25  56.6 

3  47 

56.2 

116    24  20 

8 

25  56.2 

3  48 

56.2 

116    00  25 

8 

25  54.9 

3  49 

47.8 

115    40  25 

8 

25  55.4 

3  51 

16.0 

115   06  25 

8 

25  56.8 

A.  m.  9, 

Chronometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star   8  25  53.50 

€L tonometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  west  star    8   25  56.14 


Mean   8  25  54.82 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Contiiued. 
October  17,  1846.— Caiiip  75. 

'  DETERKINATIOV  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time. 

Doable  altitmlcs  of  b  Aqimrii, 
near  the  meriiiiau. 

Latitude. 

s. 

DeiT.  mtn.  sec. 

Deg,  min,  sec. 

3  57' 

57.0 

102 

04 

40 

32 

42 

18 

3  59 

04.0 

102 

05 

50 

32 

42 

08 

4  00 

13.0 

102 

07 

00 

32 

42 

03 

%  vx 

AO  0 

102 

07 

50 

32 

42 

05 

4  02 

54.4 

102 

08 

30 

32 

41 

59 

4  03 

56,0 

102 

08 

05 

32 

42 

18 

4  05 

00.0 

•  102 

08 

10 

32 

42 

16 

4  06 

16.5 

102 

07 

55 

32 

42 

15 

4  07 

22.0 

102 

07 

40 

32 

42 

10 

4  08 

17.0 

102 

07 

25 

32 

42 

02 

4  09 

33.0 

102 

06, 

35 

32 

41 

58 

4  10 

46.5 

102 

04 

50 

32 

42 

15 

4  11 

44.0 

103 

03 

25 

32 

42 

22 

Thermometer  38** 


TiiiM)  p.  in* 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


A. 

771. 

s. 

Deg. 

77iin. 

sec. 

Deg. 

7/?  in . 

sec 

4 

16 

53.8 

67 

16 

30 

32 

42 

09 

4 

18 

04.0 

67 

16 

50 

32 

41 

58 

4 

18 

47.2 

67 

17 

50 

32 

42 

15 

4 

19 

45.0 

67 

18 

30 

32 

42 

17 

4 

20 

57.8 

67 

18 

60 

32 

42 

03 

4 

21 

50.0 

67 

19 

25 

32 

42 

05 

4 

22 

36.0 

67 

20 

20 

32 

42 

18 

4 

23 

10.5 

67 

20 

40 

32 

42 

17 

4 

23 

42.0 

67 

21 

15 

32 

42 

26 

Lalitade. 


Theicn^ometer  38^. 

Latitade  of  oaaip. 

Deg.  mtn.  see. 

Latitude  by  13  obs.  of  h  Aquarii   32   42  10 

liatitttde  by  9  obs.  of  Polaris   32  42  12 

Mean  «   32  42  11 
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APPENDIX  No.  5--Coiitiaued. 
October  19,  I8d6.— C«m|>  77.. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


—  — ■  ■■■  —   ■  - 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  Lyras, 
in  the  west. 

Olirouometer  last. 

A.'  m. 

s. 

Derr.  miri.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

5  10 

51.3 

82    ;^9  10 

8 

28 

01.6 

5  11 

42.0 

81    50  00 

8 

28 

02.0 

'6  32 

29.9 

81    32  10 

8 

28 

03.0 

6  13 

20.8 

81    13  10 

8 

04  1  . 

6  14 

03.0 

80    56  40 

8 

2S 

02.9 

5  15 

06.8 

80    32  40 

8 

28 

03.7 

6  16 

16.0 

80    05  55 

8 

28 

02.6 

Thermometer  50®. 
Mean  of  7  observations,    Sh.  28m.  02,Sfs^ 


DETERMINATION  OF  liATITVDS.  « 


Tine, 

p.  flu* 

Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Latitude. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Desr.  7711/1. 

sec. 

« 

Deg.  min. 

sec. 

5 

20 

51.8 

68  11 

20 

32  50 

31 

5 

21 

48. 0 

68  12 

20 

32  50 

46 

5 

49.5 

68  12 

40 

32  50 

40 

5 

23 

34.2 

68  13 

30 

32  50 

55 

5 

24 

12.0 

68  14 

00 

32  50 

61 

5 

25 

43.8 

68  ,14 

40 

32  50 

59 

5 

26 

27.6 

68  16 

20 

32  50 

70 

5 

27 

15.0 

68  15 

30 

32  6Q 

66 

6 

28 

61.0 

68  15 

40 

32  60 

56 

Thermo'meter  60**. 
Mean  of  9  obsenHitioD0|  32^  60'  64". 

•  20 


< 

% 
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APPENDIX  ISO.  5— Coiitinuetl. 
October  20,  1846. — Camp  78,  on  the  Rio  Gila> 


DLTEKMIiN ATION   01"  L.\TliUDE. 


TimS}  p.  n. 


I>ooble  altitudes  of  b  Aquarii, 
near  the  moridtaa. 


Latitude. 


, 

s. 

ii)  in 

sec. 

JJc^.  min. 

sec. 

50 

IS.O 

101 

•18 

50 

32  49 

48 

3 

51 

05.8 

101 

49 

40 

32  49 

50 

•i 

o 

5i3 

01.0 

1 1  \  1 

J  U  I 

.)U 

DO 

3 

• 

52 

49.7 

101 

50 

45 

32  50 

07 

53 

41.0 

101 

51 

50 

32  49 

52 

■  1 

54 

28.0 

101 

51 

55 

\y2  50 

02 

55 

19.8 

101 

52 

20 

32  50 

01 

3 

56 

23.0  . 

101 

52 

50 

32  49 

54 

3 

57 

25.8 

101 

52 

55 

'  32  49 

53 

3 

58 

02.8 

.  101 

52 

40 

32  50 

00 

3 

59 

20.8 

101 

51 

50 

32  50 

16 

.4 

00 

.  15.5 

101 

51 

20 

32  50 

19 

4 

01  22.0 

101 

50 

50 

32  50 

14 

4 

02 

28.2 

,  101 

50 

20 

32  50 

03  • 

4 

03 

06.5 

101 

49 

50 

32  50 

00 

4 

04 

19.2 

101 

48 

10 

32  50 

09 

r  " 

Time, 

p — 

p«  n. 

Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Latitude. 

h. 

m. 

8. 

Deg,  min. 

sec» 

Deg,min» 

8tC» 

4 

28 

08.0 

67 

43 

20 

32  50 

01 

4 

29 

05.6 

67 

44 

10 

32  50 

05 

4 

29 

38.0 

67 

44 

50 

ry2  50 

15 

4 

30 

16.8 

67 

45 

20 

32  50 

21 

4 

31 

07.0 

67 

45 

40 

32  50 

16 

4 

31 

52.1 

67 

40 

15 

1         32  50 

21 

4 

32 

34.0 

67 

46 

30 

32  50 

15 

4 

33 

12.8 

.  67 

46 

00 

32  50 

16 

4 

33 

47.0 

67 

47 

20 

32  50 

IS 

Thermometer  50°. 

Deff.  min.  sec. 

Latitude  by  16  obserTalion^  of  b  Aquarii,  32  50  01 
Laiitade  by  9  o^serYJ^t^ons  of  Polaris,    82    60  14 


32    50    08  lat.  of  camp. 
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APPENDIX  No.  S-Continued. 
October  20i  1846.— Cam;?  78. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME.  * 


Time,  p.  m. 


A. 

m. 

4 

10 

38 . 3 

4 

11 

39.0 

4 

12 

25.7 

4 

13 

15.t) 

4 

U 

11.2 

4 

15 

04.0 

4 

15 

53.0 

Double  altitudes  of  ^  Andro- 
mei]«  in  the  east. 


I 


Chronometer  (eat. 


A. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


30 
30 
30 
.30 
30 
30 
30 


s. 
29.2- 
29.6 
29.6 
29.0 
29.8 
27.8 
27.7 
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Thermometer  50*. 


Timo,  p.  ni. 


h. 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


tn,  s. 

19  33.8 

20  17.8 

21  00.8 

21  19.7 

22  38 . 0 

23  17.8 

24  04.0 


Double  altitudes  of  a  Ljrsc 
in  the  west. 


Dpg.  7nin 


101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 


20 
04 
47 
28 
08 
53 
35 


sec. 
05 

10 

30 
20 
55 
10 
35 


Chronometer  last. 


8  30 

8  30 

8  30 

8  30 

8  30 

8  ,30 

8  30 


29.2 

32.2 

32.2 

31.8 

30.0 

29,4 

30.2 
I 


Thermometer  50^. 

% 

CkroDometer  fast  by  7  obs.  of  east  star  8  Tj*'  /o 

Chronometer  fast  b)  7  obs.  of  west  star  8   30  So!?! 

^•^'^   8    30  29.83 
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* 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  24,  1846.— Camp  81,  on  the  GUa. 

DETEHMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


• 

MA 

Distance  of  Fomalhaiit,  froiu  mooa's  vest- 
era  limb^ 

• 

h. 

s. 

Leg. 

mitt. 

8te, 

« 

2 

34 

03.6 

67 

42 

SO 

2 

35 

16.8 

67 

-  42 

15 

2 

'37 

04.5 

67 

41 

45 

2 

38 

39.0 

67 

40 

55 

2 

39 

57.8 

67 

40 

30 

2 

11 

12.5 

67 

40 

05 

2 

42 

38.5 

67 

39 

55 

2 

44 

02.0 

67 

39 

10 

2 

46 

01.0 

67 

38 

20 

'  2 

47 

17.0 

67 

37 

40 

• 

2 

48 

35.8 

67 

37 

10 

/ 

2 

50 

04.0 

67 

36 

50 

Thermometer  eS*". 
Longitude  by  mean  of  observations,  7A.  I2m»  .17. 4«. 
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» 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  24,  1846.— Camp  81,  on  the  Gila. 

« 

DETERMINATION  OV  TIME. 


• 

» 

* 

Time,  p 

•  n* 

Deoble  altitudes  of  a  AAdro- 

Chronometer  last. 

med»  in  the  east. 

* 

h. 

m. 

s. 

• 

Ve^.  min.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

3 

13 

24.8 

98  23 

8 

35 

05.6  . 

3 

14 

25.2 

98  50 

00 

8 

35 

05.8 

3 

15 

15.5 

99  10 

50 

8 

35 

04.3 

3 

16 

04.7 

"  99  31 

30 

8 

35 

01.1 

3 

16 

50.6 

99    5 1 

30 

8 

35 

02.2 

3 

17 

11.0 

100  11 

50 

8 

35 

04.1 

3 

18 

38.0 

100  36 

15 

8 

35 

03.6  . 

3 

19 

33.0 

100,  68 

10 

8 

35 

04.3 

3 

20 

17.6 

101  17 

35  " 

8 

35 

03.7 

Thermometer  54^. 


Time, 

p.  m.  ' 

Doable  altUndes  of  a  Lyrce 
in  the  irest. 

Chronometer  fast. 

• 

ff 

% 

A.  m. 

s. 

DefT,  min.  sec. 

h. 

771. 

s. 

3  23 

15  ;o 

118  53 

55 

8 

36 

04.5 

'     3  24 

01.2 

118  37 

20 

8 

35 

08.3  rej. 

3  24 

54.0 

118  15 

10 

8 

35 

04.5 

3  25 

34.0 

117  59 

50 

8 

35 

05.3 

3  26 

15.5 

117  43 

20 

8 

35 

04.7 

3  26 

59.8 

117  25 

50 

8 

35 

04.3 

3  27 

40.8 

117  09 

30 

8 

35 

03.4 

3  '  28 

24.0 

116  52 

30 

8 

35 

05.4 

3  29 

08.0 

116  35. 

30 

8 

35 

03.7 

• 

,  J  *  •    A.    HI.  #• 

-Chronometer  fast  by  9  obseryatioos  of  fast  star....  8  35  03.97 
Chronometer  fast  by  8  observations  of  west  star...    8   35   04. 4S 


Mean   8   35  04.21^ 
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*  *        APPENDIX.  No.  5— Continued. 

» 

.    October  24,  1846.^C{if?ip  81,  <m  the-GUa. 
* 


BSTERMIlTATIpir  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time, 

Double  aliitades  of  b  Aquarii| 
near  the  meridiatt. 

Latitude. 

A. 

m. 

«. 

Deft,  min.  sec. 

Deg. 

min . 

sec. 

3 

34 

52.0 

101 

51 

60 

32 

45  . 

03 

3 

35 

59.5 

101 

63 

50 

32 

44 

56 

3 

37 

17.9 

101 

55 

50 

32 

45 

01 

3 

38 

51.8 

101 

57 

30 

32 

45 

17  rej. 

3 

'40 

02.5 

102 

00 

20 

32 

44 

31 

3 

41 

12.0 

102 

00 

40 

.  32 

44 

57 

3 

42 

21.2 

102 

02 

25 

32 

44 

31 

3 

43 

45.0 

103 

03 

20 

32 

44 

26 

3 

45 

10  8 

.102 

03 

15 

32 

44 

41 

3 

46 

30.0 

102 

03 

40 

32 

44 

31 

3 

47 

36.0 

102 

04 

00 

32 

44 

16 

3 

48 

22.8 

102 

03 

10 

32 

44 

34 

3 

49 

13.2 

102 

03 

10 

32 

44 

22 

3 

50 

06.8 

102 

02 

20 

82 

44 

31 

3 

51 

14.2 

102 

01 

40 

32 

44 

28 

3 

52 

10.0 

102 

00 

55 

32 

44 

20 

3 

53 

07.0 

102 

00 

15 

•:^2 

44 

08  rej. 

3 

54 

18.8 

101 

58 

10 

32 

44 

24 

3 

55 

37.6 

101 

00 

25 

32 

44 

45 

3 

67 

13.5 

* 

101 

52 

40 
1 

32 

44 

43 

Mean  of  18  obserTattons,  32^  44'  37". 


liEtitudeby  12  obs.  of  Polaris.  32  45  06 

Xatitude  by  18  oba.  of  A  Aquarii   32  44  ST 

Mean  of  north  and  soi^tli  'stars. .  •    32  44  "  52  lat.  of  camp. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  24,  1846. — Camp  81,  on  the  Gila,  * 

DETEEMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 
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TSme.  p.  in.. 

• 

HoobW  altitudes  of  MUvb. 

• 

•  h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg,  min. 

sec. 

Deg. min. 

sec. 

2 

56 

31.0 

66 

39 

20 

32 

45  , 

14 

2 

57 

30.5 

.  66 

40 

20 

32 

45 

14 

2 

58 

18.8 

•  66 

40 

45 

'  32 

45 

01 

2 

58 

58.5 

66 

41 

10 

32 

44 

57 

2 

59 

39.2 

66 

42 

00 

32 

45 

06 

3 

00 

34.5 

66 

42 

45 

32 

45 

09 

3 

01 

24.0 

66 

43 

15 

32 

45 

07 

3 

02 

21.5 

66 

44 

10 

32 

45 

13 

3 

03 

18.8 

66 

44 

55 

32 

45 

15 

3 

03 

58.8 

66 

45 

20 

32 

45 

12 

3 

04 

57.0 

66 

45 

50 

32 

45 

08 

3 

05 

• 

55,6 

66 

46 

20 

32 

• 

44 

59 

Thermometer  62^ 


.Mean  of  12  observations,  32*^  45'  06". 
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APP£^DIX  No.  5— Continued. 

•  October  26,  1846.^Cafn.j>  83,  on  Qila. 
t 

DSTERMINATION  OF  L0N6ITVDE.' 


* 

Time, 

p.  lU. 

Distance  oi  a  Pegasi  from 
moon's  western  limb. 

d.' 

ft 

Double  altitodcs  of  mooni 
lower  limb. 

• 

h. 

m. 

* 

Deg.  min,  sec. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

4 

49.0 

56-  00  10 

63   59  20 

4 

16 

28. 2 

66   59  10 

63.  11  40 

4 

18 

20.8 

55    58  30 

62    47  00 

4 

19 

43.5 

56   58  10 

62    26  10 

4 

22 

33.0 

66   57  30 

61   43  55 

4 

24 

11.8 

.   66   57  10. 

61    19  20 

Thermometer  66°. 


DBTBRMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Xim6|  p.  m> 


m. 

s. 

6 

19 

35.8 

6 

20 

24.0 

.Donble  nltitodM  of  < 


in  the  vest. 


Deg.    min.  sec. 
96       03  40 
95       46  .  20 


Time»p  m. 


6 


771. 

26 


s. 
61.0 


Deg.  min.  sec. 
70      07  10 


I 
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^    *         APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

•  October  ^7,  1346. — Can\p  S3,  on  the  Gila, 

DKTERMI.NATION  OF  LAIiTUDE. 
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Time, 

p.  m. 

Doable  eltitudee  of  Po- 
laris. 

Letitnde. 

• 

• 

A.  ni' 

s. 

.  min. 

sec. 

Deg.  771  in . 

sec. 

• 

2  40 

42.0 

66 

50 

10 

32  55 

11 

2  41 

27.8 

66 

50 

50 

32  55 

15 

2  42 

29.2 

66 

51 

35 

32  53« 

15 

2  44 

02.0  . 

66 

52 

50 

'   32  53 

18 

2  45 

15.3 

66 

53 

40 

32  63 

12 

2  46 

10.8 

-  66 

54 

30 

32  53 

17 

2  46 

68.5 

66 

55 

10 

^  32  53 

20 

2  47 

46.7 

66 

55 

45 

'32  53 

19 

2  48 

28.8 

66 
• 

56 

10 

32  53 

* 

16 

Thermometer  51^. 
Mean  of  10  obserTatioBS,  52"^  55'  16". 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
October  2ty  1846.— Camp  83,  on  the  Gila. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIKE. 


  1 .  " 

_ — 1 — - — — 

p*  in* 

Doable  altitiHlps  o 

r  a  Andro- 

 »       ,        .|,  II 

Chnmometar  Cut. 

mods,  ia  the  east. 

s. 

• 

Des.  min.  see. 

'  h. 

s. 

2  54 

45.6 

.  94  11 

05 

8 

38 

24.3 

2  55 

30.5 

94  29 

00 

8 

38 

26.3 

2  5^ 

16.7 

94  48 

05 

8 

38 

26.8 

.    2  57 

08.5  ' 

'    95  09 

05 

•8 

38 

28.1 

2  57 

'50.4 

95  27 

10 

8 

38 

26.8 

2  58 

36.8 

95  47 

25 

8 

38 

24.8 

2  59 

57.8 

96  •  11 

45 

8 

38 

26.4 

3  00 

22.0 

96  30 

10 

8 

38 

27.6 

3  01 

 , — 

08.2 

m  49 

55 

9 

38 

26.5 

Thermometer  51", 


Time, 

p.  in. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  Lyras, 
•  ia  ihe  west. 

durooometer  Cut. 

s. 

Def(,  min,  see. 

h. 

m. 

'  #. 

3  28 

13.0 

113  46  20 

8 

38 

28.4 

3  29 

20.2 

113   20  05 

8 

38 

28.6 

3  30 

12.0 

112  59  55 

8 

3^ 

28.8 

3  31 

21.0 

112   33   05  * 

8 

38 

29.2 

3  32 

22.0 

112   09  05 

'  8 

38 

28.8 

3  33 

11.0 

111  .^48  40 

8 

38 

25.0  rej. 

3  33 

55.8 

111   32  10 

8 

38 

28.0 

3.  34 

45.0 

111    13  05 

8 

38 

28.4 

3  35 

—  :  '  

33.0 

t 

110  54  10 

8 

38 

28.0 

Thermometer  51^ 


Mean  of  17  observations^  84.  58m.  27.46t.  ^ 
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APPENDIX  No,  5— Continued^ 
October  27,  1846. — Camp  S3,  on  the  Gila, 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 
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* 

Time, 

p.  in* 

Dittance  of  a  Pegasi  from 
mooa's  wMtern  limb. 

1 

Doable  altitude  of  moon's  ' 
lover  limb.. 

*  • 

•  h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

nii7i.  sec. 

Deg.  ht  in 

.sec. 

4 

46 

05 .5 

'42 

43  40 

74  31 

50 

.  4 

47 

41.0 

42 

42  50 

74  10 

10 

4 

41) 

05. 5 

42 

42  30 

.  73  51 

40 

4 

50 

53.0 

42 

42  00 

73  27 

40 

4 

54 

56.0 

42 

40  30 

72  31 

10 

4 

66 

52.5 

42 

39  35 

72  04 

40 

4 

58 

31.8 

42 

38  50 

71  40 

00 

5 

00 

28.3 

42 

38  20 

71  13 

10 

5 

02 

42.0 

42 

'37  20 

70  41 

00 

5 

01 

09.2 

42 

37  10 

70  .19 

20 

5 

05 

59.5 

42 

36  35 

69  52 
• 

16 

Thermometer  50^. 
•  Longitude,  by  mean  of  observations,  7A.  J3fii.  0^.24«. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
October  30,  1846.— Com^  86,  on  the  Gila. 

DETERMINATIOK  OF 


Time,  p. 

h. 

■ 

S. 

8 

•26 

01.0 

8 

26 

60.0 

8 

28 

23.0 

DouUle  altitudes  of 


in  Uie  east. 


Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

98 

19 

05 

98 

38 

10 

99 

14 

50 

DETERMINATION   OF  LATITUDE. 


Tunfe/p*  n. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polari 


IS. 


Latitude. 


s.  • 

min 

.  sec. 

771  in 

sec. 

8 

34 

30.5 

69 

14 

50 

33 

12 

05 

8 

35 

40. 0 

69 

14 

30 

33 

]2 

05 

8 

36 

51.2 

69 

14 

30 

33 

12 

14 

8 

37 

87.8 

69 

14 

10 

33 

12 

11 

8 

39 

01.8 

69 

15 

50 

33 

12 

13 

8 

40 

03.5 

69 

13 

20 

33 

12 

16 

8 

41 

19.0 

69 

13 

05 

33 

12 

11 

8 

42 

55 . 0 

69 

12 

35 

33 

12 

13 

8 

44 

29.0 

69 

11 

40 

33 

12 

01 

S 

45 

40.5 

69 

11 

20 

33 

12 

04 

8 

46 

27.0 

69 

11 

15 

33 

12 

10 

8 

47 

26.8 

69 

11 

05 

33 

12 

15 

8 

48 

22.7 

69 

10 

45 

33 

12 

17 

Thermometer  55**. 
Mean  of  13  observations,  33*  12'  10". 
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APPEND1,X  No.  5— Continued. 
.  October  30, 184,6.^Camp  86.,  on  the  Gila. 

DETERMINATION  Of  TIME. 


% 

Time,  p.  m. 

• 

HoaUe  altitudes  of  AMeba^ 
noj  in  the  east.  ' 

■      Chronometer  Cut. 

0 

h. 

771.         S . 

viin.  sec. 

h. 

171. 

s. 

8 

55  13.8 

124 

55  50 

8 

41 

02.9 

8 

56  14.5 

125 

16  35 

8 

41 

04.9 

8 

57    24.0  ' 

125 

41  05 

8 

41 

04.9  . 

8 

58  26.8 

126 

03  30 

8 

41 

03.7 

Clouds. 

•  9 

00  44.8 

126 

51  15 

8 

41 

01.7 

9 

01  54.0 

127 

15  15 

•  8 

41 

04.5  . 

9 

03  32.8 

127 

48  55 

8 

41 

05.1 

9 

05  35.8 

128 

31  10 

8 

41 

04.2 

9 

06   41  9 

128 

53  15 

8 

4i 

05.0 

Thermometer  55^. 


Mean  of  9  obseryations,  84.  41m.  04 .43^. 


« 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  30,  1846.— Cawi^  86,  o?i  the  Gila,^ 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


Time, 

p.  IB.  • 

Dittance  of  Aldebaran  from 
moon'b  western  Umb. 

« 

Dooble  altitudes  of  mooa't  ' 
lower  lioib. 

m. 

a 

s. 

Dc^.  min. 

sec. 

Difi.  VI  in . 

sec. 

9 

23 

27.0 

72  07 

35 

58 

■i7 

10 

9 

25 

06.0 

•     72  06 

50 

58 

10 

50 

9 

27 

55.8 

72  05 

35 

57 

06 

30 

9 

30 

03.5 

72  01 

25 

5G 

18 

00 

9 

31 

65.8 

72  03 

25 

55 

36 

10 

9 

33 

36.0 

72  02 

40 

^64 

58 

20 

9 

35 

27  8 

72  01 

40 

'  64 

'  15 

30 

9 

37 

40.8 

72  00 

25 

63 

24 

50 

9 

39 

28.8 

• 

71  69 

30 

62 

43 

20 

• 

Thermometer  60*^. 
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.APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 

October  31,  1846. — Camp  87,  on  th$  San  Francis coj  about  two  rnUt^ 

from  its  mouth. 


DETEBMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


riqie,  p 

■  m* 

Doable  altittides  of  h  Aquarii, 
near  the  meridian. 

» 

Latitude. 

> 

k. 

4 

m» 

«. 

Beg.  min. 

eec,  * 

mtn. 

sec. 

3 

17 

31.8 

100 

58 

50 

33 

14 

29 

•  3 

18 

38.7 

101 

01 

00 

33 

14 

04  rej. 

3 

19 

28.5 

101 

01 

20 

33 

14 

19 

3 

20 

«53.0 

^101 

02 

05 

33 

14 

25 

3 

21 

45.0 

101 

02 

50 

33 

14 

26 

3 

22 

50.9 

101 

03 

30 

33 

14 

22 

3 

24 

00.7 

101 

03 

45 

33 

14 

25 

3 

25 

54.2. 

101 

04 

10 

33 

14 

13. 

3 

27 

13.7 

101 

04 

30 

331 

13 

53  rej. 

3 

28 

28.0 

101 

03 

10 

33 

14 

15  ^ 

3 

29 

51.5 

101 

02 

10 

33 

14 

16 

3 

31 

00.0 

101 

01 

00 

33 

14 

20 

3 

32 

14.2 

100 

59 

45 

33 

14 

16 

3 

33 

31.5 

100 

% 

   X' 

57 

40  - 

33 

14 

27, 

Thermometer  50"^. 


Meau  of  12  observatioasi  SS*"  14'  21". 
21 
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Ex.  Doc.  No. 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  31,  1846.— Cc/n;)  87. 

DETEBMINATION  t>F  TIKE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h. 

m . 

^. 

3 

40 

05 . 0 

3 

41 

18.2 

3 

42 

04.2 

3 

43 

12.5 

3 

44 

13.0 

3 

45 

10.8 

3 

46 

06.0 

3 

47 

01.0 

3 

48 

05.8 

Dotdilc  ftltitudc<i  of  a  Andro- 
medffi  in  lUc  oasi. 


Chronometer  fast. 


Deg. 

mi  71. 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

31.2 

118 

29 

40 

8 

41 

119 

01 

00 

8 

41 

29.7  . 

119 

20 

00 

8 

41 

30.4 

119 

49 

10 

8 

41 

29.2 

120 

13 

25 

8 

41 

31.9 

120 

38 

20  • 

8 

41 

30.3 

121 

01 

30 

8 

41 

30.3 

121 

24 

55 

8 

41 

29.4 

121 

61 

40 

8 
• 

41 

30.5 

Thermometer  dO'^. 


« 

Time, 

p.  m. 

e 

DonUe  altitudes  of  a  LyrsB, 
in  the  west.  *  * 

Chronometer  fast. 

A. 

771. 

s. 

in  i/i . 

sec. 

1. 

3 

57 

51.0 

97 

34 

30. 

8  41 

32.8 

3 

41.8 

97 

14 

50 

8  -41 

32.8 

•■> 
o 

59 

•J9.0 

96 

56 

35 

8  41 

32.9 

4 

00 

12.8 

96 

39 

50 

8  41 

33.2  . 

4 

01 

10.7 

96 

17 

25 

8  41 

33.1 

4 

02 

24.0 

95 

49 

30 

8  41 

34.2 

4 

03 

13.3 

95 

3J0 

05 

8  41 

33.2 

4 

03 

52.0 

95 

15 

10  ' 

8  41 

33.2 

4 

04 

46.9 

94 

54 

10 

8  41 

33.7 

4 

05 

25.5 

94 

39 

10 

8  41 

33.4 

4 

06 

18.0 

94 

18 

30 

8  41 

32.4 

Thermometer  oO**. 
Mean  of  20  observations,  8A.  41m.  54.75*. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
October  31,  1846.— Camp  87. 


DETERMINA^TION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


Dislahco  of  a  Aquilae  from 
moon's  WMtoni  limb. 


Doable  aItitu(]o8  of  the  mooD'» 
upper  limb. 


A. 

m. 

s. 

Deg,  min. 

see. 

min.  sec. 

4 

28 

54.2 

70' 

'52 

15 

36 

55 

4 

31 

02.5 

70 

58 

40 

100 

17 

30 

*  4 

34 

36.0 

70 

59 

40 

101 

26 

10 

4 

36 

37.3 

71 

00 

55 

102 

03 

30 

4 

40 

35.8  • 

71 

01 

20 

103 

18 

40  ^ 

4 

42 

14.0 

71 

01 

30 

103 

48 

00 

4 

44 

25.0 

71 

02 

00 

104 

28 

15 

4 

48 

19.6 

71 

04 

05 

105 

38 

50 

4 

50 

07.8 

71 

04 

30 

106 

10 

20 

4 

51 

38.0 

71 

05 

40 

106 

37 

40 

4 

55 

08.5 

71 

06 

20 

107 

03 

10 

•  4 

56 

00.0 

71 

07 

20 

107 

53 

00 

4 

57 

57.0 

71 

08 

10 

108 

26 

30  . 

Thermometer  43®. 

• 

Time. 

p.  m. 

Distance  of  a  Aldcbaran 

Doable  altitudes  of  the  moon's 

from  moon's  wostera  limb. 

upper  limb. 

A. 

f». 

S, 

Deg.  min. 

sec. 

Deg,  mCn,  sec. 

6 

17 

49.0 

59 

10.  20  ' 

113 

39  20 

5 

20 

59.6 

59 

09 

40 

/  114 

24' 

40 

5 

24 

43.8 

59 

08 

25 

115 

16 

50 

5 

26 

19.5 

*  59 

07 

45 

115 

38 

20 

5 

28 

07.8 

59 

07 

05 

116 

02 

30 

-.5 

29 

39.4 

59 

06 

20 

116 

22 

10. 

5 

32 

01. S 

59 

05 

35 

116 

51 

55 

5 

33 

33.5 

59 

04 

45 

117 

11 

00 

5 

35 

08.8 

-59 

04 

05 

117 

30 

10 

TherAometer  40^. 


Longitude  by  west  star   7    23  15.07 

Longitude  by  east  star   20  18.09 

J    Mean  •   7    21  47.30 

0  ♦ 
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APPE^Di:^  No.  5— Continued. 
October  31,  1846.— Cam/)  87. 


D£T£aMINATION  OF  LATITUDlb. 

« 


• 

Time,  p 

w 

.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  PoUris. 

Latitude. 

A. 

• 

5 

62 

35.2 

69 

22 

35 

34 

14  28 

e 
0 

Do 

zo.U 

69 

22 

55 

34 

14  32 

5 

54' 

28.2 

69 

23 

30 

34 

14  42 

5 

55 

36.5 

69 

23 

40 

34 

14  39 

5 

56 

21.0 

69 

23 

55 

34 

14  41 

5 

57 

06.8 

69 

24 

05 

34 

14  39 

5 

57 

42.8 

69 

24 

10 

34 

14  38 

5 

58 

24.5 

69 

24 

20 

34 

14  39 

5 

59 

16.2 

69 

24 

30 

'  ai 

14  36 

6 

00 

01.3 

69 

24 

40 

34 

14  36 

6 

00 

33.0 

69 

24 

55 

34 

14  40 

Thermometer  39°. 
Mean  of  11  observations,  33°  14'  37". 

FOR  INDEX  £BKO&. 

JIftn.  «ec. 

On  the  arc  •«.•  ••••  •  31  55 

Off  the  arc   31  30 
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AFP£NDIX  No.  5--Contiiiued. 
Jfovefiber2f  1846. — Camp  89,  Disappointment  creek, 

DETSilMlNATION  OF  TIME. 


325 


Time, 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Andro^ 

Chronometer  faat.  » 

•  • 

*ined8B  in  the  < 

Bftflft. 

• 

k,  771. 

s. 

Beg.  min. 

sec. 

h. 

171. 

• 

s. 

3  20 

05.0 

113  10 

50 

8 

42 

04.9 

3  20 

50.8 

113  31 

10 

8 

42 

01.4  rej. 

3  21 

40.3 

113  51 

05 

8 

42 

05.3 

3  22 

45 . 0 ' 

114  17 

20 

8 

42 

05.5 

3  23 

44 . 0 

114  43 

10 

8 

42 

02.7 

•     3  24 

29.5 

115  01 

30 

8 

42 

04.4 

3  25 

13.0 

115  20 

05 

8 

42 

03.5 

3  26 

03.8 

115  41 

15 

8 

42 

03.8 

3  2ii 

62.0 

116  01 

55 

8 

42 

02.7 

Thermometer  40°. 

« 

TimeM.  m. 

.Doable  altitudes  of  a  Ljra 

Cfanmoneter  iatt. 

in  the  west. 

• 

A.  m. 

s. 

Deg.  min 

.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

f. 

3  28 

38.4 

106  06 

10 

8 

42 

09.9  rej. 

3  30 

25.0 

105  22 

35 

8 

42 

04.6 

3  31 

09.6 

105  05 

20  • 

8 

42 

05.6 

3  31 

63.0 

104  49 

00 

6 

42 

06.1 

3  32 

38.0 

104  31 

25 

8 

42 

06.9 

3  33 

18.0 

*     104  15 

35 

8 

42 

06.3 

3  34 

05.3 

103  57 

10 

8 

42 

06.1 

3  34 

60.2 

103  39 

50 

8 

42 

07.8  ^ 

3  *35 

35.6 

103  22 

10 



8 

42 

05.5 

Thermometer  40^. 
Mean  of  16  obsertationsi  8A.  42f9i.  04.96#. 
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Ex.  Doc.  Xo.  41. 

APPI:^'D1X  No.  5— continued. 
JVowmftcr  2,  1846.— Cam;?  89. 

« 

DETERMINATION  OF  LAtlTUDE. 


• 

AM* 

Time, 

p*  IB* 

« 

Boobto  altitudes  of  PcJarit. 

Latitode. 

•  h. 

771. 

s. 

m  in . 

« 

39 

40.8 

68 

27 

40 

33 

14  57 

3 

40 

47.6 

68 

28 

05 

'33 

14  49 

3 

41 

48.5 

68 

28 

45 

33 

14  50 

3 

42 

29.0 

68 

29 

10 

33 

14  50 

3 

43 

31.6 

68 

29 

45 

33 

14  48 

3 

44 

13.7 

68 

30 

20 

33 

14  54 

3 

45 

Ub.9 

68 

31 

10 

33 

15  02 

3 

46 

03.5 

68 

31 

20 

33 

14  53 

3 

46 

67.1 

68 

31 

56 

33 

14  54 

3 

47 

43.6 

68 

32 

20 

33 

14  53 

3 

48 

65.8 

68 

32 

66 

33 

14  57 

3 

49 

13.0 

68 

33 

20 

33 

.  T — 

14  57 

Thermometer  40^. 


Mean  of  12  observations,  33""  14'  64^'. 
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« 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
J^Tovember  5,  1846. — Camp  91,  07i  the  San  PcdiO.  \ 


DETERMINATION   OF  LATITUDE. 


« 

Time, 

p.  n* 

Double  alttti 
near  tl 

pdesoffr  Aqaarii, 
le  meridtm. 

Latitude. 

• 

7- 

fl . 

7/1. 

S. 

• 

• 

771T71 

sec. 

Deo; 

.  ju  in.  sec. 

cy 
X, 

-  o 

o  1  .  u 

lUl 

33 

•45 

32 

15 

2 

59 

48.  S 

101 

34 

55 

32 

57 

28 

3 

01 

16.1 

101 

35 

50 

32 

57 

35 

3 

02 

67.5 

101 

36 

60 

32 

57 

31 

3 

04 

17.6 

101 

37 

40 

32 

57 

26 

3 

06 

24.8 

101 

38 

00 

32 

67 

19 

3 

07 

06.4 

101 

37 

30 

32 

57 

29 

3 

07 

61.6 

101 

36 

65 

32 

57 

39 

3 

10 

02.8 

101 

36 

30 

32 

67 

14 

3 

10 

42.8 

101 

35 

46 

32 

57 

19 

3 

11 

30.7 

101 

35 

20 

32 

57 

11 

3 

12 

34.0  . 

101 

34 

10 

32 

57 

11 

3 

13 

30.6 

101 

32 

30 

32 

57 

26  ( 

Thermometer  52^. 


Mean  of  13  observations,  32"  57'  23", 


i 

4 


•  I 
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APPENDIX. No.  5— ConUnued. 
J\rov€mb€r  5,  1846. — Camp  JVo.  91,  on  the  San  Pedr^. 

m 

\ 

S£T£IIMI2(ATI0N  OF  TIME. 


Tim;  p.  n. 


Doable  ahltiidM  of  a  Andro* 
medci  in  the  lait. 


Cfarooometer  fast. 


A. 

fii. 

s. 

jJ€g.  mm.  sec. 

k. 

m . 

s. 

8 

IS 

27.5 

117    33  45 

8 

41 

45.6 

3 

19 

29.2 

118    00  30 

8 

41 

42.8 

"  3 

20 

118    '^"^  40 

X  isj        ^kJ  nL\J 

8 

41 

44.2 

3 

21 

30  8 

118    51  30 

8 

41 

44.1 

3 

22 

17  5 

119     10  50 

8 

41 

44.8 

3 

23 

24  0 

119    39  10 

8 

41 

43.9 

3 

24 

1 20    04  30 

J                    V/TK  XJ\J 

8 

41 

43.7 

3 

25 

38  8 

120    35"  40 

8 

41 

44.4 

3 

26 

• 

43  0 

121    03  05 

8 

41 

43.4 

Thermometer  52®. 

Time, 

p.  in. 

Doable  elUtades  of  a  Lyrae, 

Chronometer  fiut. 

in  the  wen. 

A. 

771. 

s. 

/)r<T.  min.  ^ec. 

A. 

171. 

s. 

3 

29 

32.5 

lOU    48  35 

-  8 

41 

48.4 

3 

30 

32.8 

100    24  30 

8 

41 

46.6 

3 

31 

46.0 

99    57  05 

8 

41 

49.1 

3 

32 

43.8 

99    33  45 

8 

41 

46.8  , 

3 

33 

33.0 

99    14  15 

8 

41 

45.8 

3 

34 

30.8 

98    52  25 

8 

41 

47.1 

3 

35 

25.7 

98    3 1  35 

8 

41 

48.4 

3 

36 

14.8 

98    12    10  ^ 

8 

41 

47.5 

3 

37 

11.8 

97   50  05 

8 

41 

47.3 

Thermometer  52°. 


Mean  of  18  observations,  8A.  41m.  45. 76^, 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

November  5,  1846. — Camp  91,  on  the  San  Pedro^  about/ 
'    '    ^         Jrom  its  uioutk  at  the  Gila. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


329 


TinMf 

* 

p.  in* 

• 

Doabto  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

— , 

Latitudis. 

h. 

771. 

% 

• 

Dtfr, 

min.  sec. 

Deg. 

• 

mm.  sec. 

3 

40 

39.0 

-  68 

01 

30 

32 

57 

54 

3 

41 

55.5 

68 

02 

30 

.  32 

58 

02 

3 

43 

23 . 6 

68 

03 

00 

32 

57 

55 

3 

,44 

11,5 

68 

04 

00 

32 

58 

07 

3 

45 

23.8 

68 

04 

20 

32 

58 

07. 

•  3 

46 

39.8 

68 

05 

15 

32 

58 

04 

•  3 

47 

26.0 

68 

05 

55 

32 

58 

04 

•  3 

48 

12.8 

68 

06 

20  ' 

32 

58 

09 

3 

49 

22.8 

68 

06 

45 

32 

57 

59 

3 

50 

37.6 

68 

07 

30 

'  32 

58 

03 

3 

51 

16.0 

68 

07 

30 

32 

58 

03 

3 

51 

54.7 

68 

08 

10 

32 

58 

03 

• 

Thermometer  52^. 
Mean  of  12  observations^  32""  58'  03''. 
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'  ^  APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
JVovem&er5,  1846. — C>m|>  91,  on  Me  San  Pedro. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


rsa  

Time, 

p.  m. 
• 

Distance  of  a  Ahetis  from 

Double  altitudes  of  moon's 

— 

moon's  eastern  limb. 

• 

tipper  limb. 

h. 

* 

m. 

Desimin.  sec. 

Dejg.min, 

sec. 

12 

29 

20.0 

48 

22 

30 

134 

00 

30 

12 

31 

01  5 

48 

22 

40 

133 

26 

20 

12 

32 

40.8 

•  48 

22 

55 

132 

50 

10 

12 

34 

14.2 

48 

23 

40 

132 

17 

35 

12 

36 

29.0 

48 

23 

40 

131' 

30 

30 

12 

38 

25.5 

48 

23 

55 

130 

48 

30 

12 

40 

22.6 

48 

25 

40 

130 

or> 

30  . 

12 

42 

09.5 

•  48 

26 

30 

129 

27 

00 

12 

43 

37.8 

48 

26 

50 

128 

54 

10 

12 

44  . 

51.5 

48 

27 

10 

128 

28 

10 

12 

47 

31.2 

48 

27 

40 

127 

29 

30 

12 

49 

• 

26.8 

48 

28 

16  • 

126 

45 

50 

«  Thermometer  32"^. 


* 

— 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Conlintted. 
j^ovtmher  5,  18i6. — Camp  .91,  on  the  Sun  Pedro, 


DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUPE. 


Xiinei 

Dm  in* 

Distance  of  Ref^ulus  from 

• 

Double  altitudes  of  moon's 

moon's  eastern  limb. 

upper  limb. 

h. 

fn'. 

S, 

Deg.  mill. 

$ee,  * 

Detr.  mtn.  see. 

J2 

67 

66.2 

05  18 

45 

12a 

36 

00 

12 

59 

49.5 

65  18 

00 

122 

52 

16 

13 

01 

38.0 

65  17 

20  • 

122 

11 

15 

.  13 

05 

13.8 

65  16 

35 

121 

34 

40 

13 

04 

47.5 

65  '  16 

00 

120 

59 

30 

13 

06 

04.5 

65  15 

30 

1-20 

29 

50 

13 

07 

57.8 

65  14 

55 

119 

46 

40 

13 

09 

15.0 

65  14 

30 

119 

16 

20 

13 

10 

51.6 

,      66  13 

65 

118 

00 

— 

Thermometer  32"". 


Lengitude,  hy  mean  oi  observations,  7A.  23m.  46.9^. 


r 


i 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  S—Continued. 

* 

Jfovember  6,  1846. — Camp  91,  on  the  San  Peiro. 


DBTS&M^VATION  OF  TIMB. 


Time, 

Doable  aUttiulo<!i  of  a  Ajidit>- 

Chronometir  fast. 

medae  in  ibe  east. 

,    A.  tn. 

• 

s. 

f 

Deg,  mtn.  see. 

h. 

m. 

si 

3  12 

38.0 

116  61  40 

8 

41 

32.2 

3  13 

46.8/ 

117  20  15 

8 

41 

32.0  • 

3  14 

31.0. 

•  117  40  00 

8 

41 

30.6 

3  16 

26.0 

118  02  45 

8 

41 

31.1 

3  16 

19.7 

118    21  60 

8 

41 

32.3 

3  17 

17.6 

118    50  05 

8 

41 

30.1 

*      3  18 

12.8 

119    12  25 

8 

41 

32.2 

3  18 

69.8 

119    33  16 

* 

8 

41 

29.6 

____  • 

Thermometer  64°. 

• 

• 

■ 

*rim6| 

p*  in. 

Doobltt  altitudes  of  a  Lyree. 

• 

Chronometer  feet. 

ill  tktt  west. 

h»  m. 

s. 

Deg.  min  sec. 

h. 

771. 

e 

s. 

3  22 

56.5 

101    45  35 

8 

41 

35.1 

3  23 

53.8 

101    21    55  ^ 

8 

41 

31.5  rej. 

3  24 

44.8 

101   03  16 

8 

41 

34.4 

3  25 

22.6 

100  49  06 

8 

41 

36.6 

'3  26 

11.2 

100   29  60 

8 

41 

34.6 

3  27 

07:6 

100   08  16 

8 

41 

36.3 

3  2a 

00.6 

99  47  46 

8 

41 

36.6 

3  28 

■  ✓ 

66.8 

«  99   26  60 

8 

41 

34.3 

Thermometer  64*'. 
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0 

APPENDIX  No.  5<--Contintted. 

f 

Jfovemher     1846.-~Camp  91^  an  the  San  Pedro.  \ 


DETEBMINATION  OF  I«ONOITUDE. 


Time. 

• 

Distanco  of  AUIebaran  from 
moon's  we^icro  limb. 

Double  alt i tildes  of  mooa'« 
upper  limb.  ^ 

m.  s. 

« 

Deg.  mih,  sec. 

'  Deg,min,se€.  % 

7 

43  11.0 

25   53  55 

65   27  10 

7 

44  45.2 

25   54  25 

66   06  20 

7 

47  03.8 

25   55  35 

67  . 03  10 

7 

49  M8.0 

25   56'  15 

67  58  10 

7 

1 

51  03.0 

26  '57  15 

68   40  50 

« 

Thermometer  42^. 
Immersion  of  Jupiter's  satellite,  6A.  42m.  49^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
J^ovemher  8,  1846. — Camp  93,  on  the  Gila, 
.  betbrmikAtion  of  latitude. 


1 

Tiin6.  p*  in* 

— ,  —  — 

Double  altittule*.  o 

f  b  AquariK 

Latitude. 

• 

near  the  uicridiau. 

JIM 

«• 

• 

'  Deg.min.sec. 

• 

Deg,  mtn.  see. 

2 

49 

26.8 

101 

19 

4f 

33 

05  18 

50 

27.5* 

101 

20 

15 

33 

05  25 

2 

51 

29.0 

101 

20 

50 

33 

05  28 

2 

52 

28.7 

101 

21 

20 

33 

05  27 

2 

53 

22.9 

101 

21 

35 

33 

05  27 

2 

54 

37.6 

101 

21 

40 

33 

05  30 

2 

56 

03.5 

101 

22 

00 

33 

05  16 

2 

56 

56.0 

ir-i 

21 

40 

33 

05  18 

'  2 

57 

44.2 

101 

21 

00 

33 

05  27 

2 

69 

11.0 

101 

20 

:m 

33 

05  14 

3 

00 

19.9 

101 

19 

20  • 

33 

05  20 

•        Thermometer  44^. 
Mean  of  12  observations,  33^  05  24''.  « 


0 

Time, 

• 

p.  n. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaru. 

Latitode. 

A.  tn* 

s. 

*Deg: 

mtn.  sec. 

• 

min,  sec. 

3  30 

26.0 

68 

17 

40 

33 

05  48 

3  31 

20.0 

68 

18 

10 

33 

05  48 

3  32 

32.5 

G8 

IS 

40 

33 

05  43 

,  3  33 

38.5 

68 

19 

45 

33 

05  58 

3  34 

29.0 

68 

20 

10 

33 

05  55 

3  35 

07.2 

68 

20 

45 

33 

06  02 

3  35 

47.0 

68 

21 

20 

33 

06  09 

3  36 

28.8 

68 

21 

45 

33 

06  09 

3  37 

18.0 

68 

22 

15 

*33 

06  01 

Thermometer  42^ 


Mean  of  9  obseivations;  33°  05'  57". 
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.     APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
J^ovemher     1846. — Camp  93^  on  the  Gila, 

DSTEKKINATION  OF  TIME. 


— ,  — 

Time.  D 

•  III* 

Double  altitudes  ot  a  Andro* 
^       medK,  ia  the  ea«t.  ^ 

CiKonometer  fast. 

• 

h,  lit. 

s. 

Deg,  min. 

fee. 

h. 

« 

m. 

* 

s. 

3  05 

32.0 

116 

43 

10 

8 

42 

39.2 

3  06 

26.8 

117 

05 

45 

8 

42 

40,3 

3  07 

27.6 

117 

32 

40 

8 

42 

37.0 

3  OS 

33 . 5 

117 

59 

15 

8 

42 

39.5 

3  09 

30.0 

118 

23 

40 

8 

42 

37.9 

3  10 

22.3 

lis 

45 

20 

8 

42 

39.5 

3  11 

13.8 

119 

UG 

55 

8 

42 

38.6 

3  12 

* 

24.6 

119 

36 

50 

8 

42 

38.2 

Thermometer  42^. 


Thejrmometer  42^ 
Mean  of  16  observations,  8A.  42m.  40.66^. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  alt  it  (idea  of  a  Ljrae, 
in  the  west. 

Chnmometer  fast. 

h. 

• 

771. 

s. 

Deer. 

fnin 

.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

3 

15 

31.0 

102 

07 

10 

8 

42 

41.6 

3 

16 

29  .5 

101 

44 

40 

8 

42 

42.2 

3 

17 

19.0 

101 

25 

55 

•  -8 

42 

43.5 

3 

IS 

21.5 

101 

01 

35 

8 

42 

43.2 

3 

19 

10.8 

100 

42 

55 

8 

42 

44.4 

3 

* 

20 

02.8 

100 

21 

40 

8 

42 

41.6 

20 

46.8 

100 

04 

45 

8 

42 

42.0 

21 

42.2 

99 

43 

15 

8 

42 

41.9 

« 
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'APPENDIX  Nou  5— Continued. 
Jfovtmber  lOy  1846. — Camp  95,  Caroon  plains  on  the  GiU. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIKE. 


Time. 

P>  in. 

Doable  aUiiudcs  o 

f  a  Andro* 

Chronometer  fa»t. 

medtt, 

in  the  east. 

• 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Deg. 

mm.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

2 

61 

20.2 

113 

20 

06 

8 

44 

24.1 

2 

52 

11.5 

113 

41 

35 

8 

44 

23.3 

o 

53 

21.0 

114 

10 

30 

8 

44 

24.0 

2 

o4 

10.8 

114 

30 

50 

8 

44 

25.3 

2 

55 

03.8 

114 

53 

05 

8 

44 

23.3 

2 

56 

05.0 

115 

19 

25 

8 

44 

23.9  ' 

2 

56 

59.6 

115 

42 

15 

8 

44 

'24.0 

2 

57 

02. 1 

116 

04 

35 

S 

44 

25.3 

1 

Thermometer  52®. 

• 

■  • 

• 

TimA 

p.  DA* 

'      -— — — ^— a— ^ 
Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyrs, 

Chronometer  fast. 

in  tho  west. 

k. 

771. 

s. 

Beg. 

• 

771171 

sec. 

h. 

771. 

• 

s. 

3 

03 

15.5 

'  104 

30 

25 

8 

44 

29.5 

-  3 

04 

18.0 

104 

05 

30 

8 

44 

27.7 

3 

05 

07.8 

103 

46 

10 

8 

•44 

27.9 

3 

06 

01.1 

103 

25 

40  . 

8 

44 

28.5 

3 

06 

47.8 

103 

07 

35 

8 

44 

28.6 

3 

07 

30.8 

102 

51 

20 

8 

44 

29.8 

3 

08 

13.5 

102 

34 

10 

,  8 

44 

28.4 

3 

09 

00.5 

102 

15 

45 

8 

44 

29.1  • 

^  3 

09 

47.8 

101 

57 

50 

1 

44 

29.3 

i  Thermometer  52*^. 

Mean  of  IS  observatioaS|  8A.  44in.  26.52«. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5--CoBtii>ued. 
KwemUr  10,  1816.— Camji  95. 


.   OSTEEMIKATION.  OF  LATITUDE. 

---a-'   V   .  -  — 


Timoj  p.  n. 


3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


m. 

27 
27 


3  28 


29 
30 
31 
31 
32 
33 
34 
34 
35 
36 


s. 
02.0 
55 . 8 
50.0 
41.8 
30.0 
14.5 
62.5 
23.8 
08.5 
00.5 
44.0 
44.5 
25.8 


Double  aliitudes  of  Polaris. 


Dcfr,  m^'n.  sec. 

68  Ifi  25 

68  16  45 

68  17  20 

68  17  55 

68  18  15 

68  18  30 

68  18  55 

68  19  10 

68  19  40 

68  19  55 

68  21  00 

68  21  00 

68  21  30 


Dec;,  viin .  sec, 

r3  *  04  25 

33    04  20 

33    04  22 

33    04  26 

33   04  22 

33*  04  17 

33   04  20 

33   04  17 

33   04  *  2i 

33   04  14 

33    04  34  rej. 

33   04  18 

33   04  27 


Thermometer  50^. 
Mean  of  12  observations,    33°  04'  21". 


22 
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.  APPENDIX  No.  5— Contiimea. 

Jfovimber  12,  1846. — Camp  97,  be/ow  Pimos  village^  about  four 

miti'g  from  the  Giia. 

ilETEJlMlNATION  OF  LATITliDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


Double  aliitade»  of  h  Aqiiurii, 
near  the  ineridiair. 


• 

h. 

■m. 

s. 

Deo- 

tnin . 

xcc. 

A, 

35 

]5.0 

101 

(<) 

45 

2 

37 

17.0 

in] 

12 

20 

2 

38 

28.5 

101 

12 

45 

2 

39 

a3.8 

10! 

13 

^5 

2 

40 

55.8 

101 

13 

40 

2 

41 

5U.3 

101 

14 

05 

2 

43 

05.5 

101 

13 

25 

2 

43 

40. U  101 

12 

50 

44 

29.8 

lUl 

13 

10 

2 

45 

18.0 

101 

12 

45 

2 

46 

12.0 

101 

12 

00 

2 

47 

07.6 

101 

IL 

20 

2 

48 

25.0 

101 

10 

25 

2 

49 

41.5 

101 

08 

25 

HI  i  n 

i^) 

32 

C9 

1») 

33 

O'J 

22 

33 

09 

t9 

33 

Oi^ 

20 

33 

0^* 

('9 

33 

09 

25 

33 

(  9 

3' 

33 

09 

18 

33 

09 

17. 

33 

09 

22 

33 

09 

19 

33 

09 

07 

33 

09 

19 

rei 


Thermometer  50*. 


Mean  of  13  observationt,  33*>  09'  19 " 
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APPENDIX  No!  5— Continued. 
November  13, 1846.— Camp  97. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUJHS. 


33» 


Tim«,  a.  m. 


A. 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


m. 
16 
18 

20 
23 
24 
26 
28 
31 
33 
34 
3b 
38 
4J 
41 


s, 
46.8 
lU.O 

59.5 
05.2 
45.8 
17.0 
0:^.2 

OU.O* 

47.3 

04.8 

25.0 

07.6 

2t).6 


Distance  between  sun's  and 
mouii's  uearesl  limbs. 


60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
(.0 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


mtfi.  ste. 

36  45 

56  35 
56  05 


55 
55 
54 


30 
00 
20 
34  25 
33  05 
32  50 
52  45 
32  05 
31  25 
31  05 
30  30 


Double  aliitude  of  mooQ% 
lower  limb. 


Deg,  min,  sec. 


114 
314 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 


18 
20 
22 
23 
25 
24 
23 
22 
19 
16 
13 


15 
50 
25 
30 
00 
50 
40 
10 
30 
10 
50 


Thermometer  54^. 


INDEX  SKEOE. 


On  the  arc, 
OIF  the  arc  I 


31  55" 
32.25 


a 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
J^ovember  12,  1846.— Cam/;  97. 


«    PETSfiMINATION  OF  TIM£. 


Time. 

• 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  An* 

Cbronometer  faal. 

• 

ilromedae 

f  in  the  east.  ^ 

• 

•  h. 

771. 

•  S. 

Deg. 

min.  sec» 

A. 

s. 

2 

55 

117 

53 

15 

8 

45 

23.8 

2 

56 

27.2 

118 

21 

15 

8 

45 

25.2 

57 

31.0 

118 

48 

20 

8 

45 

24.5 

2 

58 

17.0 

119 

07 

10 

8 

45 

25.7 

2 

59 

Oi.7 

119 

27 

40 

8 

45 

22.5 

2 

59 

48.5 

119 

46 

15 

8 

45 

23.9 

3 

00 

32.8 

120 

04 

OD 

8 

45 

23.8 

.  3 

01 

29.2 

120 

29 

15 

8 

45 

22.1 

3 

02 

16.8 

120 

48 

25 

8 

45 

21.1 

3 

03 

05.0 

121 

CS 

38 

8. 

45 

24.2 



Thermometer  50°. 


'  Time,  p 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyrep, 
in  the  west. 

• 

Chronomoier  fast. 

*• 

D^s,  min,  tec. 

A. 

fi». 

• 

«. 

3  07 

26.8 

100 

15 

40  • 

•  8 

45 

26.9 

3  06 

11.2 

99 

69 

.  06 

8 

45 

S8.6 

3  09 

19.8 

99 

31 

50 

•  8 

45 

27.9 

3  10 

05.6 

99 

14 

15 

8 

45 

27.2 

3  11 

03.8 

£8 

51 

45 

8 

45 

27.3 

3  11 

45.5 

98 

35 

45 

8 

45 

27.9 

3^  12 

50.0 

98 

10 

56 

8 

45 

28.2 

3  13 

47.2 

•  97 

IS 

40 

8 

45 

27.9 

3  14 

35.5 

97 

29 

50 

8 

45 

27.5 

3  15 

24.8 

97 

10 

30 

8 

45 

26.8 

3  16 

19.8 

96 

49 

10  • 

8 

45 

26.7 

3  17 

05.0 

96 

31 

25 

.  8 

45 

26.0 

• 

• 

Thermometer  50^. 


Mean  of  22  obserTations/ 8A.  45m.  1^.79i. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
Jfcvemher  12,  1846. — Camp  97. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


341 


Time, 

|r.  as. 

Doable  alttlodes  of  Polaris. 

r 

1 

lAtitode. 

A. 

771. 

s. 

Dp^.  min. 

aec. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

3 

28 

58.5 

6S  31 

50 

33 

09 

40  \ 

.  3 

29 

o2  .U 

6S  32 

20 

33 

09 

41  N 

.  3 

30 

16.0 

68  32 

50 

33 

09 

41  ' 

3 

31 

51.8 

68  33 

05 

33 

09 

31     ■  . 

3 

33 

16.0  . 

68  34 

00 

33 

09 

35 

a 

34 

05.0 

68  .  34 

35 

33 

09 

40 

3 

35 

03.8 

68  34 

55 

33 

09 

33 

3 

36 

07.0 

68  35 

40 

33 

09 

88 

3 

37 

04.0 

68  36 

05 

33 

09 

35 

3 

37 

41.8 

68  36 

45 

33 

09 

43 

3 

38 

34.2  i 

68  37 

00  . 

33 

09 

58 

3 

39 

11.6 

• 

68  37 

35 

33 

09 

31 

Thermometer  48^. 


Mean  of  12  observations,  33»  09'  37". 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Jfovemher  13,  1846. — Camp  97. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


• 

Timoi 

a.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  sun's 
upper  limb. 

Chronomeicr  last. 

A. 

•  * 

m. 

min. 

sec. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

5 

41 

04.8 

50 

23 

10 

8 

45 

18.9 

6 

42 

28  7 

50 

17 

35 

8 

45 

19.7 

5 

42 

59.0 

50 

n  1 

15 

,  8 

45 

17.2 

o 

43 

40.0 

51 

C8 

50 

8 

45 

18.5 

5 

44 

34.0 

51 

24 

55 

•  8 

45 

17  3 

5 

45 

38.5 

51 

43 

20 

8 

45 

18.6* 

5 

46 

35.8 

52 

00 

10 

8 

45 

17.7 

5 

47 

(5.8 

52 

09 

00 

8 

45 

17.2 

5 

47 

42.5 

52 

]8 

28 

8 

45 

21.0  rej. 

5 

48 

38 . 0 

52 

35 

15 

8 

45 

17.8 

5 

49 

22.5 

52 

48 

05 

8 

45 

17.7 

6 

50 

14.5 

63 

02 

35 

8 

• 

45 

18.8 

Thermometer  60°. 


Mean  of  11  observations,  S/i,  45m.  18.13«. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5;-ContiDU«d. 
J^Tovemher  14,  1846. — Camp  99,  on  tht  Gila. 

DETBBMINATION  OF  TIMt. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

! 

Double  all  (tildes  of  a  Andro* 

Chronometor  £Biac. 

medBi  in  tho  flaat. 

0 

ff». 

■ 

mf'n.  sec. 

 ^  

s. 

2 

42 

53.0 

114 

56 

50 

8 

47 

49.3 

2 

43 

54  6 

115 

22 

45 

8 

47 

49.2 

44 

54.2 

115 

47 

50 

8 

^7 

51.2 

^ 

45 

57.5 

116 

13 

45 

S 

47 

50.7  • 

2 

46 

4S.0 

116 

35 

35 

8 

47 

49.2 

o 

47 

47.0 

117 

00 

10 

8 

47 

47.6 

o 

48 

117 

19 

00 

8 

47 

50.1 

2 

49 

2]. 5 

117 

40 

05 

8 

47 

49.5 

Tliermotueter  50^. 


■  1  .1' 
Ttne,  p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  ofa  Lyri£, 
in  the  wMt. 

« 

Ciiruaomeier  fast. 

• 

m. 

s. 

'  A. 

vn. 

s. 

\  3 

17 

07.0 

94 

16 

50 

8 

47 

54.0 

3 

17 

55 . 8 

93 

58 

10 

8 

47 

52.9 

3 

18 

41.0 

93 

39 

40 

8 

47 

53.2 

3 

19 

38.8 

93 

19 

10 

8 

47 

54.8 

3 

20 

37.0 

92 

55 

20 

8 

47 

51.3 

3 

22 

02.8 

92 

21 

15 

8 

47 

48.5  rej. 

3 

22 

52.8 

92 

03 

10 

8 

47 

51.7 

3 

23 

37.0 

91 

46 

20 

8 

47 

52.2 

Thermometer 

« 

Mean  of.  16  obseryations,  8A.  47m.  61.S3f. 


% 
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APi^ENDIX  ^o.  5— Continued. 
November  14}  1846. — Camp  99,  on  the  Gila. 


]>£T£KMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


1 

■iiie, 

9 

p.  a. 

Double  dtitade  of  Saturn, 

Latitude. 

near  the  meridian. 

• 

A. 

771. 

 i  

Vtg.  mitt.  sec. 

JJeg. 

min.  sec. 

2 

52 

84    14  10 

62 

oy  17 

2 

53 

33.0 

»84    lo  40 

o2 

oy  07 

2 

54 

'  23t5 

o4    16  30 

32 

59  10 

2 

55 

06.8 

84    17  05 

32 

59  13 

2 

52.  o 

o4    18  30 

32 

59  14 

2 

58 

08.2 

84    19  55 

32 

58  53 

2 

59 

15.5 

84   20  05 

32 

59  03 

3 

00 

25.8  - 

84   20  50 

32 

58  50 

3 

01 

5i;5 

84   20  30 

32 

59  03 

3. 

02 

48.0 

84  .  20  10 

.32 

59  '  10 

I' 

03 

50.0 

84    19  55 

32 

59  10 

04 

64.8 

84    19  15 

32 

59  17 

3 

06 

04.8 

84    18  35 

32 

59  21 

3 

07 

19.2 

84    17  45 

32 

59  16 

3 

08 

26.8 

84    17  10 

32 

59  04 

3 

09 

22.8 

84    15  40 

32 

59  20 

3 

10 

10.8 

84    14  40 
• 

32 

59  22 

Tiiermometer  50^ 
Mean  of  17  ob^ervationsi  32''  59  10". 
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APPENDIX  No.  6.— Continued. 
J^ovemher  14|  1846.— Camp  99,  on  the  Gila.  \ 

D£T£&MINAT101I  OF  LATITUDE. 


345 


Time, 
• 

p.  m. 

Double  aliituiies  ui  Polaris. 

Latitude. 

#. 

J)cg-  min. 

sec. 

J) eg,  min.  sec. 

3  28 

14.8 

68 

14 

20 

32   59  36 

3  29 

28.6 

68 

14 

35 

32   69  25 

3  30 

27.0 

68 

15 

15 

32   69  29 

3  32 

19.0 

68 

16 

00 

32   69  20 

.   3  33 

.  36.8 

68 

17 

05 

32   69  34 

3  35 

02.5 

68 

18 

05 

32   59  40 

3  36 

06.8 

.  68 

18 

25 

32   59  34 

3  37 

08.5 

68 

19 

05 

32    59  39 

3  38 

04.6 

68 

19 

45 

32   59  35 

Thermometer  50^. 
Mean  of  9  observationsi  32""  59'  34"^ 
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I 

APPENlilX  No.  6— Continued. 

0 

J^Tovember  15,  1816. — Camp  99. 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 

a 


Tim©, 

p«  n. 

• 

Double  ttlutodes  of  a  Andro- 
iii(m2«,  iu  tho  eiut. 

• 

ChroDoiBeter  fast. 

h. 

771 . 

Drn-.  min 

t 

.  stc. 

h. 

m 

s. 

2 

41 

43.6 

1J6  12 

vb 

8 

47 

36.7 

42 

41.7 

1 1 G  35 

50 

8 

47 

3S.3 

2 

43 

22.5 

116  53 

liO 

8 

47 

37  .5 

o 

43 

59.8 

117  US 

20 

8 

47 

38.8 

2 

44 

35.0 

117  23 

45 

8 

47 

3:  6 

2 

45 

28. 0 

117  4G 

20 

8 

47 

36 . 9 

2 

46 

14.8 

118  05 

40 

8 

47 

37.6 

2 

46 

66.0 

118  23 

10 

8 

47 

37.2 

Thermoiiieier  °. 


I 


HtMf  p.  in. 


A.  AH. 

2  4$ 

2  49 

2  50 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


51 

51 
52 
53 
54 


s. 
47.8 
42.0 

23.0 

06.8 
50.0 
38.5 
19.0 
J5.2 


Doable  :i1iitiiilf-s  nf  a  Lyne, 
Ilk  liic  webi. 


Deg.  min,  see.. 

103  38  55 

103  18  36 

103  02  06 

102  44  10 

102  28  40 

102  08  50 

101  53  55 

101  32  05 


Chronometer  Cut 


A.  f7l.  S, 

8  47  40.1 

8  47  41.2 

8  47  40  6 

8  47  57.5  rej, 

8  47  40.8 

8  47  38.2 

8  47  40.4 

8  47  40.4 


Mean  of  15  observations,  8A.  47m.  38. 91;. 


« 
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APPENDIX  Nci.  5— Conlinufd. 
^ovtmhtT  14,  1846. — Camp  lol,  on  the  Gila. 

DETEBMIKATION  OF  TIME. 


TimC;  p 

.  ni.' 

Dituble  altiiiitio>  oi  Aij^tTtb, 

• 

C'liroai  raeicr  fast. 

in  iheeaBt. 

• 

* 

A.  m. 

.V. 

SVC. 

h. 

m. 

.V 

3  11 

(:2 .  s 

116 

n 

50 

S 

49 

33.0 

3  15 

Ou.O 

1 16 

38 

55 

8 

49 

32.9 

3  16 

12.5  • 

117 

05 

45 

'8 

'19 

32.3 

3  J7 

12.5 

117 

26 

55 

8 

49 

31.2 

•     3  18 

OS.O 

1 17 

47 

30 

8 

4i) 

33.2 

3  19 

02  5 

11^ 

07 

35 

8 

49 

:^2.4 

3  li) 

55 . 3 

118 

26 

45 

8 

49 

32 . 4 

3  20 

42.2 

lis 

43 

25 

8 

49 

33.1  • 

3  2i 

52.8 

119 

09 

15 

8 

49 

31.9  • 
• 

Thermoiiielti  40"*. 


Titnei  p.  m. 


Doabio  Hliitu'lcs  ol'  a  Lyrs, 
in  tbo  west. 


Chronomtrier  Qist. 


A.  in. 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


24 

25 

26 
26 
28 
28 
29 
30 
31 


9, 

29.8 

16.8 

03 . 5 
57.8 
02.0 
52.6 
54.3 
35.5 
14.0 


Deg.  min,s€e. 

Si  31  20 

87  13  20 

86  55  10 

86  34  10 

86  i'S  45 

85  49  55 

85  26  ?0 

85  10  50 

84  66  20 


A.  m. .  8, 

8  49  37.1 

8  49  37.2 

8  49  36.6 

8  49  36.0 

8  49  33.9  rfj. 

8  49  35.4 

8  49  38.3 

8  49  36.1 

8  49  37.1 


Thermoinetfr  40^. 


Mean  of  17  observations,  8A.  4977i.  34.76«. 


% 
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APPENDIX  No.  6-xContiDaed. 
J^Tovember  17,  1846. — Camp  101. 
deteMination  of  latitude. 


TimC; 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Latitude. 
> 

m. 

Deg.  min.  see. 

• 

3 

61 

28.6 

68 

22 

65 

32 

56 

40 

3 

62 

68 

23 

SO 

32 

65 

38 

3 

63 

62.3 

68 

24 

05 

32 

65 

43 

3 

54 

46.0 

68 

25 

10 

.  32 

66 

06 

3 

56 

07.0 

68 

25 

00 

*  32 

55 

41 

3, 

57 

42.8 

68 

25 

50 

32 

55 

46 

3 

58 

50.5 

'  68 

26 

25 

32 

55 

48 

3 

59 

35.0 

68 

27 

00 

32 

55 

58 

4 

00 

13.5 

■  68 

27 

25 

32 

56 

00 

4 

00 

52.8 

68 

27 

45 

32 

56 

02 

4 

01 

28.0 

68 

28 

05 

32 

56 

04 

4 

02 

20.0 

68 

28 

20 

32 

56 

00 

Thermometer  38^. 


Mean  of  12  obseryations,  32°  55'  52". 


% 

I 
I 


0 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
Jfovtmhtr  19,  1846.— Camp  103,  on  an  island  of  the  Gila.  '' 

DETEBMINATIOK  OF  TIME. 


TimCi  p%  m, 


Time, 

•  —  -  - — 
p.  m. 

Double  aiiitudea  &f  a  Lvrs. 
in  the  west. 

Chronometer  fast. 

t 

o 

o  • 

VI  in . 

sec. 

•A. 

ffi.  s. 

3  "40 

47.5 

78 

47 

20 

8 

51  .  21.6 

3  41 

34.8 

78 

29 

00 

8 

51  20.7 

3  42 

21.0 

78 

10 

45 

8 

51    IS. 7 

3  43 

12.0. 

77 

51 

05 

8 

51  17.9 

3  44 

1(3.5 

77 

26 

55 

8 

51  18.8 

3  45- 

01.3 

77 

09 

10 

8. 

51  1M.7 

3  45 

48.2 

76 

52 

35 

8 

51  ][).\) 

3  46 

34. S 

76 

34 

55 

8 

51  l'J.9 

3  47 
i — 

i;G.5 

76 

15 

10 

8 

51  19.4 

.Thermometer  50- 


Dooblc  olliludes  of  a  Arietis, 
in  the  oast. 


h. 

771. 

s. 

Dc<r,  m  in. 

sec 

3 

53 

'  19.0 

97 

50 

55 

3 

51 

11.2 

98 

13 

10 

3 

54 

57.8 

98 

32 

00 

3 

55 

39.8 

98 

50 

05 

3 

56 

32.0 

99 

12 

20 

3 

57 

21.0 

99 

33 

10 

3 

58 

40.0 

100 

'05 

45 

3 

69 

30.8 

100 

27 

45 

4 

00 

11.0 

100 

44 

45 

4 

00 

61.2 

101 

01 

35 

Cbronomctcr  feet. 


h. 

m. 

5. 

8 

51 

17.1 

8 

51 

16.5 

8 

51 

18.4 

8 

51 

17.4 

8 

51 

16.8 

8 

51 

16.3 

8 

51 

18.0 

8 

51 

16.4 

8 

51 

H)'.4 

8 

51 

16.6 

Thermometer  60^. 
Mean  of  19  obserrations,  8*.  6l»i.  IS. 30*. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— roiiiiniuM. 

UETKKMINATION  OF  LATIT&DK. 


Time,  p.  lu.  ^ 

• 

A. 

m  jf. 

I)' J,, 

c 

4 

08   37.0  ' 

h6 

lO 

a') 

32 

i.i 

65 

4 

09  -32.6 

•  68 

10 

00* 

:«2 

44 

IJ 

4 

10  3'i.8 

:u 

(10 

.  32 

44 

01 

4 

IJ  06.5 

68 

2.> 

»  32 

44 

0^ 

4 

12  42.0 

68 

10 

i  '32 

44 

02 

4 

13  27.2 

iS 

11 

01/       I  .'h2 

43 

4 

14  10.8^ 

68 

11 

41 

u3 

4  • 

14    32. U 

t.H 

w 

'«*' 

44 

4. 

16.57.0 

.  4.8 

12 

20 

-1 1 

12 

4 

16  46.0 

12 

44 

IH 

4 

17  ,06.6 

t8 

.)> 

U 

Oli 

4 

19  33.0 

10  * 

41 

<:0 

4' 

20  40.5 

2:>  J 

43 

55. 

Tht^iiuoini'tt^r  46*^. 
Me«N)  ol  13  obsi  rvaiion>,  32^  44' 
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♦    .  # 

APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
JVovemher  19,  lSi6,-^Qftmp  103.. 

DKTEKMIN/TIOK  OF  LATITUDE. 


% 

Time,  p.  m.           jDnabIc  .^l  iniil.-s  of  Procyon, 

1        iicHr  ilic  iiicriiliitu. 

•   1  • 

Laiitad«. 

A. 

Ifl. 

sec. 

Deg. 

sec. 

12 

16 

18.0 

125 

:'4 

65 

32 

43 

40 

12 

17. 

58.8 

125 

39 

65 

32 

•43 

00 

12 

20 

4ti.8 

125 

41 

15 

32 

43 

37 

12 

23 

26.2 

125 

46 

15 

32 

43 

27 

12 

25 

M)  5 

125 

48 

00 

&2 

42 

68 

U 

27 

09.0 

12 '7 

48 

10 

32 

42 

65 

•  li> 

?9 

42.0 

125 

46 

30 

3-2 

43 

04 

12 

31 

34.0 

l'i5 

42 

35 

32 

44 

02 

2 

4!».8 

125 

4  1 

•)() 

32 

42 

39 

)2 

47  : 

12i 

05 

32 

43 

06 

12 

3b 

54.5 

125 

35 

40 

32 

42 

21 

Theriiinruf  ter  28^. 


\h  y.n  of  11  observations,  32**  43'  11". 

t 


•  •  • 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
JN'ovember  21,  1846. — Camp  105,  on  the  Gila, 


D£T£&MINATXOJ^  OF  TIME. 


• 

■ 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  diitudos  of  a  Lyrx, 
in  the  west. 

Chronometer  feet. 

h 

771  . 

« 

.9. 

m  <n*  sec. 

//. 

771. 

s. 

3 

in 

0-J.O 

83 

44 

15 

8 

52 

28.0 

.  3 

21 

49.2 

83 

25 

35 

8 

52 

.26.4 

3 

22 

43.9 

83 

05 

10 

8 

52 

27.6 

3 

23 

27.8 

82 

48 

25 

8 

52  ^ 

27.6 

3 

21 

17.2 

82 

2f) 

")5 

8 

52' 

,28.6 

3 

25 

12.0 

82 

1)8 

35 

8 

52 

27.7 

3 

e:> 

50  .5 

•  .81 

52 

15 

8 

52  . 

28.2 

3 

27 

16.0 

•  81 

20 

20 

8 

52 

25.0  rt'j. 

.  3 

27 

55.9 

sr 

06 

05 

8 

52 

27.6 

1 

m 

Thermometer  40''. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Dobble  itiiiiudcs  of  a  Arietis, 

• 

Chronometer  fast. 

• 

in  the  east. 

• 

/i. 

s. 

7?ii7i.  sec. 

h. 

771. 

s. 

3 

32 

43.3 

92 

00  30 

.  8 

52 

25.9  rej. 

3 

33 

36.0 

92 

24  00 

8 

52 

21.9 

3 

34 

32,0 

92 

47  10 

8 

52 

22.8 

•1 

o 

:j5 

40.8 

93 

16  10 

8 

52 

23.0 

3 

36 

27.6 

93 

35  45 

8 

52 

23.3 

3 

37 

16.8 

93 

57  15 

8 

52 

21 .4 

3 

38 

19.5 

94 

23  45 

8 

52 

21.3 

3 

39 

15.5 

94 

47   30  . 

8 

52 

20.9 

• 

3 

40 

15.0 

95 

12.  40 

8 

52 

• 

21.8 

^     Thermometer  40^. 


Mean  of  16  obserrations,  Sh,  52ffi.  24.8?f. 


.  v. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
JVo«m6er  21,  ISie.-^-Camp  105. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


353 


TioM*  pt  IB* 


h.  m. 

3  '15 

3  46 

3  47 

3  48 

3  49 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


49 
50 
50 
51 
52 
53 
53 
54 


s, 
29.0 
33.8 
'23.8 
20.7 
03.1 
47.8 
24.2 
58.0 
49.5 
25.0 
04.9 
46.8 
23.5 


Doobld  ftltitodesof  Pdaris. 

Latitude. 

• 

f/l    t   If  m 

•>  c  c  • 

T/l  t  tl 
iiL  f  /•  • 

68 

00 

30 

32 

42 

58  rej. 

68 

01 

40 

32 

43 

17 

68 

01 

50 

32 

43 

13 

68 

02 

10 

32 

43 

10 

68 

02 

30 

32 

43 

12 

68 

03 

05 

32 

43 

19 

68 

03 

25 

33 

43 

22 

68 

03 

50 

33 

43 

27 

68 

04 

00 

.  33 

43 

33 

68 

04 

10 

33 

43 

30 

68 

04 

20 

33 

43 

16 

68 

04 

30 

33 

43 

13 

68 

04 

45 

33 

43 

13 

Thermometer  40''. 
Mean  of  12  obserTationSi  32''  43'  17''. 
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APPENDIX  JNo.  6— Continued. 
November  ftSt^  1916.— Cbmp  106,9if'ar  tht  mouth  of  the  Crxloy  5,  /> 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITDOE. 


Time, 

• 

Distiincp  o 

f  Fomf 

I  nil'  fi tifn 

Double  dl  itudcs 

of  moon'* 

muoti's 

• 

wc»ieio 

liUib. 

^       luvier  linab. 

h. 

m. 

• 

jr. 

De((,min.  sec. 

1 

• 

Deg.tnin,  see. 

41 

39.0 

46 

62 

15 

68  40 

60 

2 

44 

10.8 

46 

61 

40 

68#  01 

20 

2 

46 

63.8 

46 

60 

20 

67  18 

30 

2 

49 

15  0 

46 

49 

45 

66  41 

10 

2 

62 

36.2 

46 

48 

45 

65  46 

20 

2 

66 

17.6 

46 

47 

30 

64  .46 

10 

3 

02 

06.0 

46 

45 

35 

53  (-8 

65 

3 

03 

49.2 

46 

45 

10 

52  49 

50 

3 

06 

13.8 

46 

44 

40 

61  68 

60 

»   TbertQomtter  60^. 
Longiiudf,  by  meaji  of  obseryationsi  Ih.  4Um.  bO.OUs. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
fTovember  22,  1846. — Camp  106,  near  /he  moutk  of  thtt  (Jiia. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIMfi.  ' 


■ 

i»  

UBMy 

• 

P*  IB* 

Doable  ahitadnv  oi  a  Ljrtf, 

Chronometer  fkac* 

A. 

m. 

S. 

into .  sec. 

A. 

7/1 . 

.V. 

3 

14 

13.3 

83 

09  3d 

8 

53 

20.9 

3 

16 

1'.7  . 

84 

41  55 

8 

53 

20.9 

3 

16 

17.6 

8( 

21  35 

8 

53 

19  8 

3 

17 

13.8 

83 

59  30 

8 

53 

18.3 

3 

18 

05.9 

83 

40  10 

8 

'53 

19.8 

3 

18 

54.0 

83 

21  40 

8 

53 

19.5 

3 

19 

53.0 

82 

59   00  • 

8 

53 

19.2 

3 

20 

44.8 

82 

40  •  05 

8 

53 

21.5 

3 

21 

35.2 

82 

20  15 

8 

53 

20.0 

i 

m 

riiM, 

• 

p.lB« 

Donble  Mltilu<te^  oCa  Arieiin. 
in  ib«}  vtut. 

CbrooiimevMr 

A. 

Hi. 

$, 

Deg,mfn.  grc. 

* 

m 

9 

•  3 

28 

17.5 

91  26 

10 

8 

63 

^16.7 

3 

29 

00.0  ^ 

91  '47 

40 

8 

53 

14.2 

3 

29 

68.8 

92  ^09 

40 

8 

63 

]b.i> 

3 

30 

49.8 

92  30 

20 

8 

5i 

16  8 

.  3 

31 

33.5 

92  49 

30 

8 

53 

ir>.o 

3 

32 

28.0 

93  11 

25 

8 

53 

18  6 

3 

33 

33.8 

93  40 

1«» 

53 

15.2 

3 

34 

55.0 

94  14 

15 

8 

53 

15  5 

3 

35 

54.8 

94  39 

15 

8 

53 

i8.a 

Tb«riuouiet«r  CO  . 


Mean  of  18  obstrvatiorii,  8A.  5)'7/k  I8.10» 


Digitized  by  Go. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Cdntinticd. 


DETEaMINilTION  OF  LATITUDE, 


Tiine, 

« 

p.  m. 

Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Latilode. 

h. 

m. 

S. 

Deg.  min. 

see. 

Deg.min.sec. 

3 

48 

19.6 

68 

01 

50 

32   42  21 

3 

49 

26.0 

68 

02 

15 

32   42  19 

3 

59 

18.0 

68 

02 

30  . 

32   42  '18 

.  3 

69 

59.8 

68 

02 

25 

32    42  Oft 

*fib      'u^  VO 

3 

52 

56.0 

68 

03 

30 

32   42  15 

3 

54 

08.0 

68 

04 

10 

32  42  15 

3 

55 

12.8 

6S 

04 

20 

32   42  14 

3 

56 

07.8 

68 

05 

05 

32   42  25 

3 

57 

10.9 

68 

05 

20 

32    42  22 

3 

58 

23.2 

68 

05 

35 

32    42  14 

3 

59 

26.8 

68 

05 

45 

32    42  08 

'  4 

00 

35.2 

68 

06 

05 

32    42  05 

4 

01 

51.8 

68 

06 

45 

32   42  11 

Thermometer  OO*'. 


Mean  of  13  observations,  32°  42'  16", 


« 


Digitized  by  Gooql 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
J^QVtmUr  23,  1846.— Camp  106. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


357 


• 

Timei  p. 

m. 

Double  altitodcs  of  Sfttarn  in  the  i^Mt. 

m 

h. 

m. 

Dc<r, 

min. 

sec. 

2 

39 

36.5 

85 

06 

00 

2 

40 

38.5 

85 

04 

50 

2 

41 

37  0 

85 

03 

20 

2 

42 

42.8 

85 

02 

50 

2 

43 

20.0 

85. 

01 

10  ' 

2 

44 

01.0 

85 

00 

00 

— — T!  .  

Thermbmeter  56''. 


DETERMINATION  Of  LONGITUDE. 


Time,  p.  m. 


h.  m. 
3  15 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3  34 


s. 
51.0 

20  08.8 
22  08.5 


3 


23  0().0 
30  41.5 
08.5 
'6o  54.8 


Dtatunce  of  a  Arielis  from 
mooa's  wettern  limb. 


Deg.  min.  see, 
88    30  55 
88    28  10 


88 


07 


20 


88  24  45 

88  23  50 

88  22  30 

88  21  40 


Double  altir tides  of  moon's 
lower  linb. 


Deg.min.  sec. 

68  50  20 

67  47  20 

67  17  45 

65  46  50 

65  06  55 

64  11  50 

63  44  00 


Thermometer  56°. 

Longitude  by  a  Arietis   7  39  46.5 

Longitude  by  Fomalbattt   7  40  •  50.0 

Mean   7  40  18.26 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 


J^ovembir  25,  iSiB.—'Camp  106. 


Time, 

p.  Ilia 

Double  altitudes  or  a  Arie^ie, 

Cbroaometer  liuC. 

in  lUe  eeet. 

f 

- 

h.  w. 

min  sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

3  42 

58.8 

99 

22  55 

8 

53 

02.9  ' 

3  43 

56.0 

99 

46  25 

8 

53 

04.5 

3  44 

37.8 

100 

02  45 

8 

53 

07.4  rcj. 

3  45 

31.8 

100 

26  20 

8 

53 

05.3 

3  46 

22.0 

100 

48  10 

8 

53 

03.7 

3  47 

10.8 

1(»1 

08  35 

8 

53 

03.9 

3  47 

59.0 

101 

28  65 

8 

53 

03.5 

4  48 

55.5 

101 

52  25 

8 

53 

04.6 

4  49 

39.0  . 

102 

11  20 

ft 

'  9 

53 

t3.1 

Thermometer  54*^. 


XimOj  p.  nil 


Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyra, 
in  the  weet. 


k. 

s. 

mill . 

sec. 

3 

54 

46. S 

68 

12 

40 

3 

55 

4S.0 

67 

49 

40 

3 

66 

36.5 

67 

32 

15 

3 

57 

18.3 

67 

16 

40 

3 

58 

08.8 

66 

57 

50 

3 

58 

53.8 

66 

40 

25 

3 

59 

32.8 

66 

26 

20 

4 

OU 

20.8 

66 

08 

10 

4 

01 

04.0 

65 

52 

30 

CKruuometcr  fett. 


Thermometer  52°. 


Mean  of  17  observations,  84.  53m.  04.86#. 


"1  •  ,1 
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APPENDIX  No.  a^CoDtinued. 
J^ovember  23,  1846. — Camp  106. 


.  359 


# 

Time, 

Double  a!;itiides  nf  SIrius, 
near  ihe  meriiliau. 

h. 

• 

ueg 

min,  sec. 

Deft,  min,  sec. 

11 

14 

39.8 

81 

34 

55 

32  42 

06 

11 

15 

36.0 

81 

35 

20 

32  42 

11 

n 

16 

30.7 

81 

36 

10 

32  41 

59 

11 

17 

33.6 

81 

36 

20 

32  42 

05 

11 

18 

36.8 

81 

36 

40 

32  42 

01 

11 

*  19 

33  0 

81 

36 

30 

32  42 

23  rej. 

11 

21 

17.6 

81 

36 

20 

^     32  ^  42 

06  • 

11 

22 

17.0 

81 

36 

20 

32  41 

57 

11 

23 

06.0 

81 

35 

45 

32  42 

04 

11 

23 

54.8 

81 

35 

10 

32  42 

07 

11 

21 

40.0 

81 

31 

45 

32  42 

05 

11 

2.3 

41.6 

81 

34 

05 

32  42 

01 

11 

27 

00.0 

81 

33 

• 

10 

32  41 

51 

Thermometer  46°. 


Mean  of  12  observations^  32""  42'  03''. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

«  * 

Ufovember  25,  1846.— Cam^  lOS— first  camp  after  leaving  the  Ru> 

Col  or a  do, 

DETERMINATION  OF  TIME* 


Time,  p.  m. 


h.  wi-  s. 

3  05  57.5 

3  C(i  40.8 

3  07  27.9 

0  08  16.5 

3  09  10.9 

3  09  59.8 

3  10  48.0 

3  11  34.8 


Double  iltitudes  of  a  Lyra, 
in  the  west. 


CbraDoiiieter  fkit. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^mW 


Deg.  mill, sec. 

.84  02  20 

83  44  15 

83  26  35 

83  07  45 

82  46  50 

'82  28  35 

82  09  30 

81  51  35 


h.  W'.  S. 

8  53  63.1  rcj. 

8  53  59.2 

g  54  01. 1* 

8  53  59.5 

8  53  59.2 

8  53  60.4 

8  53  58.7 

8  53  58.6 


Thcrmemeter  46° 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double altiiude.H  ol'  a  Arietia, 

Chronometer  fktt. 

in  the  east. 

•* 

^  h. 

m. 

"Dtft*  min. 

fee! 

h. 

mr 

3 

16 

18.5 

91 

06 

00 

8 

53 

54.4 

3 

17 

14.0 

91 

31 

25 

8 

53 

49  8  rej. 

'i. 

17 

52.5 

91 

45 

15 

8 

53 

55.6 

3 

38 

31.6 

92 

02 

00 

8 

53 

54.9 

3 

19 

15.0 

92 

20 

55 

8 

53 

53.4 

3 

19 

58.5 

92 

39 

35 

8 

53 

52.8 

3 

20 

39.5 

92 

56 

30 

8 

53 

53.8 

3 

21 

26.8 

•  93 

16 

20 

53 

54.0 

Thermometer  46**.  • 


Mean  of  14  observations,       53m.  56. 82^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
jVovember  25,  1846. — Camp  108. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


361  . 


TUDfl, 

p.  ID. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

i 

Latitude. 

* 

It 

fl.  771'. 

S. 

Deg 

min. 

sec,  ' 

* 

3  24 

40.5 

67 

52 

05 

32 

4  0 

11 

3  25 

46.2 

67 

52 

55 

32 

40 

22 

3  26 

45.0 

67 

53 

10 

3? 

40 

16 

3  27 

31  .8 

67 

53 

3{) 

32 

40 

16 

'  3  28 

5 1 . 6 

67 

51 

20 

32 

40 

24 

3  29 

44.0 

67 

54 

40 

32 

40 

22 

3  30 

26.8 

67 

^  I** 

D.) 

05 

32 

40 

25  ' 

3  31 

06.5 

67 

55 

45 

32 

40 

33 

3  32 

01 .0 

67 

55 

45  ' 

32 

40 

24 

3  38 

26.0 

67 

56 

30 

32 

40 

30 

Thermometer  44^. 
Mean  of  10  observations,  32°  40'  22". 
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AHi'KNDIX  No.  6— Continued. 
*  J^cvember  j28,  1846. — Camp  111. 

«         '  DETEEMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


Timo,  p.  m. 

Distance  of  Aldebaran  from 

Double  altiiude  of  mooo's 

moo&'t  wetieni  limb. 

lower  itmb. 

h.  m. 

Deg.  min.  see. 

Deff,fnin.see> 

6    27  34.0 

49    26    25  • 

129 

01  40 

5    29  22.8 

49    21  45 

129« 

05    50  • 

5    31  i6.0 

49    23  55 

129 

OS  25 

6    33  17.5 

49    23  05 

129 

11  10 

5    05  15.8 

49    22  35 

129 

12  20 

5    37  22.8 

^9    21  50 

129 

13  00 

6    3 9  25.8 

49    21  15 

129 

12  40 

5   41  25.8 

49    20  25 

129 

11  10 

Thermometer  44°. 

Longiiuile,  by  mean  of  observations, 

06.4*. 

• 

I 


Digitized  by  Goqgk 
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363 


APPENDIX  Ko.  a^Continued. 
JWvemberf2Sy  l8i6,^Camp  111. 


UETLKMINATION  OF  LONGITUDE. 


N 

• 

p.  in. 

Distanoe  of  Fomalhaut  from 
moon's  weslora  lin^b. 

Doable  atittndes  of  mooa'a 
lower  limb. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

Deer. 

711  in. 

sec. 

7n  in 

SfC. 

5 

48 

51.0 

5U 

32 

50 

128 

57 

30 

5 

51 

03.8 

50 

33 

30 

128 

50 

20 

5 

63 

43.7 

50 

34 

10 

128 

40 

30  * 

6 

58 

03.5 

60 

35 

35 

128 

22 

15 

6 

01 

58.0 

,  50 

36 

10 

128 

OU 

OJ 

6 

05 

24.1 

50 

37 

50 

127 

38 

30 

6 

08 

12.5  . 

50 

39 

00 

127 

19 

20 

6 

10 

19.2 

50 

39 

00 

.  127 

03 

20 

6 

15 

10.0  - 

50 

40 

30 

126 

40 

10 

6 

16 

02.7 

50 

41 

20 

126 

15 

30 

6 

19 

19.0 

50 

42 

40 

125 

45 

50 

Thermometer  44^. 


A.  m.  s. 

Longitude  by  Fomalhaut  7  43  43.01 

Longitude  by  Aidebaran   :   54  06.04 

Meau  •   7  43  24.75 


Digitized  by  Go. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Cotttinuefl, 


Jfov ember  28. — Camp  111,  Cariso  creek,  first  after  passing  the 

Jornada,  ^ 


DETERMINATION  OF  TIME. 


TinOf  p*  ns. 


A. 

m. 

s. 

49 

25.5 

2 

50 

20.0 

2 

51 

10.0 

2 

51 

54.5 

2 

52 

43.0 

2 

53 

23  3 

2 

54 

18.2 

o 

55 

07.3 

2 

55 

51.5 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyne, 
in  tfao  west. 


D^ff,  min.  sec, 

87  31  40 

87  10  40 

86  51  20 

86  34  45 

86  15  30 

86  00  20 

85  39  35 

85  19  50 

85  03  35 


Chronometer  fast. 


h. 

m. 

s* 

8 

57 

58.4 

8 

57 

57.2 

8 

57 

56.8 

8 

57 

37.9 

8 

57 

56^.4 

8 

57 

'67.0 

8 

57 

57.7 

8 

57 

55 . 2 

8 

67 

56.0 

Thermometer  48^. 


«=  -  — 

Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altiinde.s  of 

a  Arielifl, 

ChroDometer  fiut. 

ill 

ihe  ca!;t. 

• 

h. 

fn. 

S» 

D  eg,  min. 

sec. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

'  3 

02 

01.8 

88 

21 

15 

8 

57 

56.7 

3 

03 

06.2 

88 

47 

45 

8 

57 

58.2 

3 

03 

59.8 

89 

10 

06 

8 

57 

58.8 

3 

04 

55 .5 

89 

33 

45 

8 

57 

58.2 

3 

05 

55 . 8 

89 

59 

45 

8 

57 

56.7 

3 

06 

47.  S 

90 

21 

10 

8 

57 

57.8 

.3 

07 

47.5 

90 

46 

30 

8 

57 

57.3 

3 

08 

32.8 

91 

05 

25 

8 

57 

57.7 

3 

09 

21.5 

91 

27 

t 

35 

8 

• 

57 

53.7  rej. 

Thermometer  48"^. 
Mean  of  17  observationsi  8A.  57m.  57.26«. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 

Jfovemher  28,  1846.— Cam|>  111.  .  *  ' 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Time, 

Double  altittul<\s 
luris. 

oi  ro- 

Latitade.  . 

> 

A.' 

m. 

s. 

Deg.min, 

sec. 

Deff.min,sec, 

3 

23 

15.0 

68 

19 

25 

32 

62. 

31 

3 

24 

09.0 

68 

19 

40 

32 

52 

28 

.  3 

25 

04.5 

i68 

20 

00 

32 

52 

25 

3 

26 

68 

19 

o\j 

32 

51 

56  rcj. 

3 

26 

50.0 

68 

21 

20 

32 

52 

43 

.  3 

27 

35.0 

68 

21 

35 

32 

52 

40 

3 

28 

22.5 

68 

21 

40 

32 

52 

33 

3 

29 

34.5 

68 

21 

50 

32 

52 

24 

3 

30 

52.0 

'  €8 

22 

20 

32 

52 

24' 

3 

32 

11.8 

68 

23 

20 

32 

52 

37 

3 

33 

20.0 

68 

23 

40 

32 

52 

34 

3 

34 

02.5 

68 

23 

55 

32 

52 

33 

3 

35 

20.0 

68 

24 

• 

25 

32 

52 

39 

Tbermometer  46^. 


Mean  of  12  obserTalions,  32®  52'  33". 


• 
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APPEJMDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
'  JTovember  29,  1846.— Cam;»  112,    VaiU  CUon.'^ 

OKT£ftMINAT10N  OF  TIME. 


TiuM,  p.  m. 


I'llliU, 

p.  m. 

Double  aim udeb  of  a  Ljrs, 
in  the  WMt. 

Chroaometer  fast. 

h 

Vt. 

S. 

TTJl/l 

.  sec. 

h. 

m. 

• 

s. 

2 

47 

23.8 

hi 

10 

05 

8 

58 

44.1 

2 

48 

J7.0 

8G 

49 

10 

8 

58 

42.7 

o 

4<J 

13.9 

86 

27 

20 

8 

58 

42.6 

2 

50 

03.5 

8(i 

08 

25 

8 

58 

42.9 

2 

50 

51  .5 

85 

50 

15 

8 

58 

43.5 

2 

5) 

32.0 

85 

35 

05 

8 

58 

44.2 

2 

52 

•:4.2 

85 

14 

45 

8 

58 

43.3 

2 

53 

12.4 

84 

56 

10 

8 

58 

42.9 

Thermometer  50°. 


Double  ahitudes  of  a  Arietia, 
ill  the  e«tt. 


ChroQomeicr  fusi. 


A. 

s. 

viin . 

h. 

771. 

s. 

2 

..8 

(U.O 

87 

59 

50 

8 

58 

43.7 

«> 

58 

50.3 

88 

21 

20 

8 

58 

41  .9 

59 

30 . 0 

88 

37 

35 

Q 

58 

42.9 

3 

Ou 

19.2 

8S 

58 

30  - 

58 

42.4 

3 

01 

20.3 

89 

23 

55 

^  8 

58 

42.9 

3 

('2 

16.5 

89 

48 

35 

8 

58 

40.5 

3 

i.'3 

10.8 

90 

10 

35 

8 

58 

42.4 

04 

12.0 

i>0 

36 

40 

8 

58 

41.8 

3 

t5 

U'l.S 

• 

90 

58 

3d 

S 

58 

41.7 

TberiDOi&eter  60^. 
M«an  of  17  obseryations,  84.  58m.  4S.78f. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Continueci. 
Jfovember  30,  1846.— Cam|>  112 

DETEHMINATION  OF  TIME. 


367 


Time, 

p.  n. 

Doable  aliitoden  of  «  Lyrse, 
in  ibo  wtaat. 

Ohronomeior  r««. 

• 

t. 

stc. 

//. 

7/1. 

s. 

• 

2 

47 

58.8  . 

85  21 

15 

8 

58 

31.2 

2 

48 

46.6 

85  02 

55 

8 

58 

31.2  ; 

2 

38.8 

84  42 

55 

8 

5S 

3.!. 7 

2 

27.5 

8i  24 

15 

8 

58 

30.5 

2 

51 

11.0 

84  07 

45 

8 

58 

30.7 

2 

51 

55.2 

83  50 

40 

8 

5«< 

30.3 

2 

52 

45.0  • 

83  31 

20 

8 

68 

29.3 

2 

53 

29.9 

83  U 

25 

8 

58 

29.9 

2 

54 

21.7 

82  55 

05 

8 

58 

• 

31.1 

Therniometer  48^. 


Time, 

p. 

Doable  altita«ie»  of  a  Arictis, 
ta  the  out. 

» 

Chronometer  fust. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

Dro-  7/1771.  s^c. 

A. 

m. 

3 

14 

21.0 

96    37  20 

8 

58 

28.1 

3 

16 

50.8 

97    40  10 

8 

58 

27.6 

3 

17 

25.0 

97    54  JO 

8 

68 

29.1 

3 

19 

40.6 

•98    5')  50 

8 

58 

2^».9 

3 

22 

24.8 

99   59  55 

8 

58 

29.5 

TiienQometer  48°. 
Mean  of  14  ob^ier nations,  8A.  6801.  29.69«. 

Boisterous  and  cloudy.  The  ground  at  this  camp  is  spODgj,  anil 
shaken  by  the  lightest  tread. 
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Ex.  Doc.  No,  41. 


APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued< 
J^ovember  29,  IS^G.—Camp  112. 


DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


* 

Time,  p 

.  m. 

• 

Double  altitudes  of  Polum. 
« 

Latiiudc. 

A.  tn. 

mffi.  s€Cm 

Deg.min, 

sec. 

• 

3  08 

45.0 

68 

26 

i!0 

32 

58 

24  • 

• 

3  09 

51.8 

68 

26 

40 

32 

58 

24 

a  10 

47.5 

68 

27 

30 

32 

58 

^  . 

3  12 

02.0 

68 

27 

45 

32 

58 

20 

3  13 

02.5 

68 

27 

.05 

32 

58 

13 

3  33 

52.5 

68 

23 

15 

32 

58 

10 

3  14 

33.5 

GB 

28 

35 

32 

58 

12 

3  15 

2{3.0 

68 

28 

55 

32 

58 

10 

3  16 

04.0 

68 

29 

10 

32 

58 

09 

3  16 

40.8 

68 

29 

20 

32 

58 

02 

3  17 

27.0 

(8 

29 

55 

32 

58 

14 

3  18 

06.2 

68 

30 

UO 

32 

58 

8 

Thermometer  50°.  * 
Mean  of  12  obserT&tionsj  32"*  58'  15' 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
Decmher  2,  1816.— Camji  114,  Warner's 


DETEBMIHATIOK  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Lyree, 
ia  the  we»t. 

Chronometer  fast. 

• 

* 

m. 

.9. 

win. 

sec. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

2 

45 

2G.8 

83 

51 

55 

8 

59 

ir..o 

2 

4G 

22.5 

83 

31 

10 

8 

59 

1 7  2 

2 

47 

17.9 

83 

U) 

05 

8 

59 

17.3 

2 

47 

f.B.S 

h2 

51 

55 

8 

59 

16.  1 

2 

48 

410 

82 

37 

33 

8 

59 

IS  I 

2 

49 

31  .7 

82 

18 

30 

8 

59 

15  (5 

2 

50 

2.>.8 

81 

57 

55 

'  8 

59 

10.  I 

2 

51 

13.0 

81 

40 

15 

8 

59 

10.3 

2 

51 

57.8 

81 

23 

5J 

8 

59 

17.9 

Theruiouieter  ^4^ 


Tiniei 

p.  m. 

• 

Double  altitudes  of  a  Anctis, 
in  the  etiftt. 

Chronometer  fast.  ' 

h. 

m. 

s. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

2 

58 

40.8 

92 

59 

40 

8 

59 

15  6 

2 

59 

-  32.3 

93 

20 

50 

8 

59 

16.6 

3 

00 

24.0 

93 

42 

35 

8 

59 

16.4 

3 

01 

19.5 

94 

06 

55 

8 

59 

13.7  rej. 

3 

02 

12.5 

94 

28 

30 

8 

59 

15.2 

3 

03 

31.2 

95 

00 

55 

8 

59 

16.6 

3 

04 

19.3 

95 

21 

05 

8 

59 

16.5 

3 

05 

16.8 

96 

44 

50 

8 

59 

17.2 

3 

05 

58.5 

96 

03 

20 

8 

59 

14.8 

Thermometer  36°. 


Mean  of  17  obseryatloDB)  8A.  69m.  16.46f. 
24 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
December  2,  1846.— Camp  114,  "  Warnir^s." 


DETERMIlfATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Timei 

p.  in. 

• 

DuuUc  aiiimdcb  oi  Poiaris. 

X.atitud«. 

h. 

m. 

•  S, 

Deg.fnin.sec^ 

m-f  n.  sec. 

3 

11 

12.8 

€9 

09 

55  . 

33 

17 

21 

6 

IS 

11. o 

69 

09 

10 

33 

16 

40 

3 

13 

33.5 

69 

09 

25 

33 

16 

29 

3 

14 

51.5 

69 

10 

55 

33 

17 

00 

3 

16 

28.9 

69 

11 

35 

33 

17 

09 

3 

17 

51.0 

69 

12 

10 

33 

17 

09 

• 

3 

18 

35.8 

69 

12 

10 

T33 

16 

47 

3 

20 

31.0 

69 

12 

50 

33 

16 

49 

3 

21 

03  8 

69 

13 

25 

33 

16 

58 

3 

21 

52.0 

69 

13 

40 

33 

16 

58 

3 

22 

23.8 

69 

13 

55 

33 

16 

59 

3 

23 

13.0 

69 

14 

10 

33 

16 

59 

Thermometer  64f. 


Mean  of  12  observatioDS,  33""  16'  57". 
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,    APPEI^DIX  No.  6--ConUnuefl. 
December  8,  1S46. — Camp  118,  San  Bernardo. 


DETCUMIN  ATION   OF  TIME. 


Time, 

 :  

p.  ni» 

Double  oltitiidM  of  a  Lyre, 
in  tbe  west. 

Cbronomcier  fart. 

h. 

771. 

Tain  sec. 

h. 

* 

s. 

3 

]y 

c.-.o 

62 

]9 

UO 

8 

59 

41  .2 

3 

20 

28  8 

(;i 

49 

2') 

8 

59 

•lu  8 

3 

21 

2^.2 

()1 

:^) 

20 

8 

59 

'lv).4 

3 

22 

17. y 

Gl 

( -J 

8 

59 

4  1  .G 

3 

22 

59.5 

GO 

b:) 

55 

8 

59 

40.7 

.) 

;  ;  •? 

4G.2 

Gv" 

:ui 

;'5 

8 

59 

40.4 

3 

31.7 

GO 

19 

25 

8 

59 

o9 . 3 

3 

28.8 

59 

59 

20 

8 

59 

41.5 

3 

26 

06.8 

59 

44 

60 

8 

59 

40.5 

Thermometer  40^. 


Time,  p.  m. 


A .     771  - 

3  3i 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


35 
36 
37 
38 
38 


3  39 
3  40 


X. 

46.0 
41.8 
32.8 
13.8 
.  13.8 
59.6 
40.0 
34.7 


I 


Duuble  altituUcs  of  a  Arietta, 
in  the  Mst. 


Deg,  mil) .  src, 

117  46  30 

118  09  15 
118  30  15 

118  47  35 

119  12  35 

119  :^)  30 

11!^  47  2r> 

120  (J9  30 


Chroaometer  littt. 


h  VI .  s . 

8  59  no  9 

8  59  37.5 

8  59  37. G 

8  59  36.5 

8  59  3».8 

8  59  38.1 

8  59  37.5 

8  58  38.5 


Thermometer  40°. 
Mean  of  17  observations,  8h.  59/».  38.95«. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6— Ccnlinued. 
Decethber  8,  1846. — Camp  118,  San  Bernardo, 

DETEKMINATION   OF  LATITUDE. 


TioM, 

p«  ni« 

■ 

Double  alutiidcs  or  Polaris. 

lAtiiodo. 

A.  971. 

s. 

• 

.  A' PC. 

7/2  7  W  . 

sec. 

3  44 

15.0 

C9 

0] 

30 

49 

3  45 

10.0 

69 

01 

ro 

'^^ 

(3 

45 

3  45 

45.5 

(9 

02 

(0 

33 

(;:: 

4G 

3  l«i 

32.2 

(9 

0-3 

0  ) 

33 

05 

40 

3  47 

10.8 

(;9 

ii» 

03 

41 

3  4S 

00.8 

09 

(  2 

:]() 

33 

0:5 

45 

3  48 

34.  (i 

69 

40 

33 

03 

4(i 

3  49 

-25 . 8 

(59 

02 

35 

33 

03 

3  50 

04.0 

69 

i2 

3J 

03 

22 

• 

ThermoineliT  40 \ 


Mean  of  9  observations,  33"*  03'  42". 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continiitd. 
December  15,  1846. — Camp  120,  San  Diego. 


I>£TCRMI*YATION  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

Double  aliitutlcs  of  a  Areitis, 
#         in  ilioeust. 

Ckroaometer  fiul.. 

f». 

Deg. 

min,  see. 

h. 

m. 

f. 

3 

33 

31.0 

129 

04 

15 

8 

58 

38.1 

3 

34 

24.0 

329 

25 

25 

8 

58 

39.1 

3 

.^5 

15.8 

129 

46 

10 

8 

58 

39.2 

.  3 

36 

26.8 

130 

15 

40 

8 

58 

36.9  . 

3 

37 

30.0 

130 

41 

20 

8 

58 

36.4 

3 

38 

23.2 

131 

02 

10 

8 

^ 

37.8 

3 

3y 

23.9 

131 

2b 

40 

8 

58 

37.4 

3 

40 

22.5 

131 

50 

20 

8 

58 

36.9 

« 

Thermometer  50^. 


• 

Time, 

p.  in. 

« 

DooUe  Bhitndea  of  cPegabi, 
iatbewast. 

ChroBomater  (mC 

h. 

m. 

s. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

m. 

s. 

3 

52 

26.5 

38 

45 

8 

58 

41.6 

3 

53 

43.8 

123 

11 

55 

8 

58 

41.2 

3 

54 

42.8 

122 

50 

55 

8 

68 

42.0 

3 

65 

34.7 

122 

33 

10 

8 

58 

40.9 

3 

56 

25.0 

122 

16 

45 

8 

58 

44.2  rej. 

3 

57 

22.3 

121 

55 

40 

8 

58 

41.6 

3 

58 

13.0 

"  121 

37 

40 

8 

58 

41.3 

3 

59 

04.5 

121 

19 

40 

8 

58 

41.9 

4 

OU 

120 

58 

10 

8 

58 

42.1 

Tbermometer 
M^tn  of  16  obserrationsy  8A.  58m.  39.6Sf. 
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APPENDIX  Ho.  6— Continued. 
Dtcemhtr  15.  IS-^G. — San  Diego* 


DETERAlINAllOh  O  LATITUDE. 


Tlme^  p.  m. 

Doable  aUitadcs  of  P«*ldris. 

i  Lfttitods. 

h. 

fn. 

«. 

J)f£f.  min. 

sec. 

4 

17 

32.0 

.  €8 

33 

55 

32 

45 

41 

4 

18 

27.8 

68 

33 

35 

32 

45 

30 

4 

19 

21.5 

f.S 

33 

55 

32 

45 

39 

4 

20 

4^J.2 

.  .  ■  > 

55 

32 

45 

37 

4 

21 

:  3  0 

OS 

3  { 

45 

32 

45 

32  . 

4 

22 

09. 0 

t8 

33 

V3 

32 

45 

27 

4 

I  g.8 

(8 

33 

55 

32 

45 

37 

4 

23 

68 

33 

30  ^ 

32 

45 

24 

4 

24 

28.0 

G8 

31 

00 

32 

45 

40 

4 

25 

J2.5 

C8 

33 

40 

32 

45 

30 

4 

25 

49.0 

(.8 

33 

50 

32 

45 

34 

4 

20.8 

G8 

33 

50 

32 

45 

34 

Thermoujcler  50°. 
Meas  of  12  obserTattons,  32''  45'  34''. 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued, 
December  16,  1846. — San  Diego. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LATITUDE. 


Double  .nliitnilos  of  CctI, 

oev  I  bo  meridian. 

A  m 

• 

771  »n.  sfc. 

Deir 

• 

^  %-  \t. » 

6  01 

16.0 

121 

24  45 

,  32 

44 

40 

121 

27  40 

32 

44 

32 

6  07 

36.5 

121 

28  33 

32 

44 

37 

6  08 

16  2 

121 

29  (5 

.  32 

44 

35 

6  09 

41.8 

121 

30  40 

32 

44 

07- 

6  10 

121 

31  20 

32 

43 

52 

6  12 

04.0 

121 

31  05 

32 

43 

55 

6  12 

43.8 

30  20 

32 

44 

11 

6  13 

43  0 

121 

30  30 

43 

61 

6  15 

18.5 

121 

29  00 

.32 

44 

02 

6  16 

1j2.5 

121 

26  20 

32 

45 

51 

Thermometer  40^*. 
Mean  of  11  observatious,  32''  44'  12  '. 


* 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
December  16,  1S46. — San  Diego, 


DETEIIMINATION  OF  TIME. 


Time, 

p.  m. 

Double  altit 

inJes  of  Aldeba- 

Chronunieter  fast. 

run,  in  ibe  east. 

h.  7n. 

Df^. 

sec. 

m. 

s. 

4  40 

14.0 

90 

52 

50 

8 

58 

24.7 

4  41 

04.8 

91 

]3 

30 

8 

58 

25.6 

4  41 

41.2 

91 

29 

35 

8 

58 

23.1 

4  42 

30.5 

91 

49 

25  • 

8 

58 

24.7 

4  43 

19  8 

92 

10 

00 

8 

58 

24.1 

4'  44 

17.5 

J2 

33 

15 

8 

58 

25.6 

4  45 

25.5. 

93 

01 

35 

S 

58 

25.1 

4  46 

29.5 

93 

29 

15 

8 

58 

22.1  rej. 

4  47 

27.2 

93 

52 

1* 

8 

58 

21.7  rej. 

Thermometer  SO**. 


Mean  of  7  observations,  Sh.  58/71.  24.70i. 


Time,  p. 

in. 

Double  altitudes  of  

—  in  the  wesl. 

h. 

m. 

S, 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

5 

27 

32.5 

104 

32 

40 

5 

28 

15.2 

104 

14 

45 

5 

29 

03.8 

1"3 

55 

10 

•  5 

29 

43.5 

103 

37 

55 

6 

30 

29.6 

303 

18 

15 

5 

31 

11.0 

103 

01 

15 

5 

32 

10.5 

102 

36 

50 

5 

33 

40.3 

101 

58 

20 

4 

35 

21.6 

101  : 

16 

10 

5 

36 

09.8 

100  ' 

56 

10 

5 

37 

06.5 

100 

32 

30 

Thermometer  50°. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
December  19,  1846. — San  Diego, 

DETERUIKATION  OF  TIME. 


377 


TixnO}  p. 

m. 

« 

Double  aliiiudes  ofsua's  U|)pcr  limb. 

1 

Dee, 

L  23 

04.8 

48^ 

00 

L  24 

26.0 

47 

40 

L  25 

05.8 

47 

30 

1  25 

43.7* 

47 

20 

1  26 

22.5 

47 

10 

I  27 

f)1.5 

47 

00 

I  2T 

38  0 

46 

50 

I  28 

19.8 

46 

40 

I  t^S 

53.7 

46 

30 

I  29 

31.5 

46 

•20 

Thermometer  64°. 


I>£TERMII<ATION  OF  I^'D£X  ERROR. 


On  the  arc. 
Off  the  arc 


Jlftn.  sec, 
.32  15 
32  25 


JMin.  sec. 

31  55 

32  40 


Digitized  by  Google 
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APPENDIX  No.  J— Continued. 
•    December  VJ,  1846.— Diego. 


DETERMINATION  0¥  Xi  .ui:. 


Timo, 

p.  in* 

Double  altiindi'h 

of  

• 

in  ihc  wciii. 

A. 

m . 

* 

• 

5-. 

.  SIC. 

G 

11 

05 . 2 

lU  03 

lU 

6 

12 

U9.0 

113  36 

25 

6 

12 

52.0 

113  18 

15 

6 

)3 

35.8 

112  59 

35 

6 

14 

25.0 

112  -39 

30 

6 

15 

17.5 

112  19 

50 

6 

16 

10.5 

111  57 

30 

6 

17 

24.0 

111  25 

30 

6 

18 

22.5 

111  01 

(15 

6 

19 

^4.0 

liO  23 

00 

Chronometer  fait. 


h.   m.  #. 


Thtrmojueler  50°. 


Time  J  p.  n. 


A. 

m. 

s. 

6 

29 

36.8 

6 

30 

36.6 

6 

31 

21.2 

6 

32 

10.0 

6 

32 

56.5 

6 

33 

39. S 

6 

34 

28.5 

6 

35 

15.8 

6 

36 

00.8 

6 

36 

39.8 

Doublt^  uluriples  of  a  Orio* 
nib,  ill  luc  uasi. 


Deg. 
bl 
97 
97 

98 

98 
95) 
99 
99 


mtn.  sec. 

07  30 

29  05 

45  15 

01  05 

19  50 

35  05 

53  15 

U8  55 

25  30 

40  25 


Chronometer  fast. 
• 


h. 

m. 

#. 

8 

57 

49.5 

8 

57 

50.3 

8 

57 

50.5 

8 

57 

47.4 

8 

57 

51.5 

8 

57 

51.6 

8 

57 

50.0 

8 

57 

53.7 

8 

57 

52.8 

8 

57 

50.2 

Thermomeler  50^. 
Mean  of  10  observations,  8A.  57i»  50.75*. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
December  19,  1816. — San  Diegb. 

DETERMINATIOir  OF  LATITUDE. 


Double  ah'tndfs of  a  Ccti, 
• 

Latilada. 

A. 

m. 

s. 

D^fi*.  min,  see. 

• 

min.  spc. 

5 

53 

lo.O 

121 

27 

10 

32 

44 

18 

5 

54 

38.5- 

121 

29 

45 

32 

43 

48 

6 

"65 

4i.O 

121 

30 

30 

32 

43 

18 

5 

5G 

3'v>.5 

121 

3  J 

45 

32 

43 

53 

6 

57 

121 

31 

00 

32 

43 

57 

6 

00 

32.5 

121 

:'>2 

10 

32 

43 

15 

G 

01 

16.5 

]2l 

20 

32 

42 

59 

6 

02 

02.8 

121 

31 

5*) 

32 

42 

59 

6 

02 

5s;o 

)21 

30 

40 

'  32 

43 

10 

6 

03 

42.8 

121 

30 

'20 

32 

43 

^26 

6 

04 

51.5 

1  121 

27 

25 

32 

43 

40 

Thermometer  50°. 
Mean  of  11  observations,  32''  43'  3i". 


0 
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APPENDIX  No.  5— Continued. 
December  dO,  1816. — San  Diego. 


DKTEHKIVATIOK  OF  LATlTUMC. 


Time, 

P*  ^*  1 

Doable  altitudes  of  Polam. 

lAtitndd. 

A.  771. 

s. 

Deer 

71}  in 

SfC. 

771  in . 

sec. 

6  30 

15.2 

67 

35 

32 

45" 

44 

6  31 

04.8 

67 

58 

20 

32 

45 

49 

6  31 

51.5 

67 

67 

50 

32 

45 

45 

6  32 

35.0 

67 

57 

10 

32 

45 

36 

6  33 

10.8  . 

67 

56 

55 

32 
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Washiitgton  C1TT9  October  8|  1847. 

Sib:  I  have  tke  honor  to  Bubmit^  herewith |  a  report  of  luch  ob* 
jects  of  natural  history  as  came  under  my  observation  while  I  was 
attached  to  the  topographical  party^  under  your  command^  during; 
the  journey  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  fent's  Fort. 

The  plants  which  were  collected  were  submitted  to  the  inspec*- 
tion  of  Dr.  Torrey,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their  names. 
With  great  respect ,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  ABERT. 
Lieutenant  U,  S.  Top.  Engineere.- 

To.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Emory, 

U.  S,  Topographical  Engineers. 


Jfotes  of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Mert. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1816,  we  set  out  from  Fort  Leavenworth^ 
The  day  was  clear  ami  bright;  the  woods  were  rejoiced  with  the 
TOice  of  tbe  mocking  bird,  and  of  the  many  little  warblers  that 
would  join  in  the  chorus  of  his  song;  the  bluebird  was  there  with 
his  sprightly  notes,  and  the  meadow  lark,  perched  on  some  tall 
mullein  ween,  caroled  forth  his  song  of  love.  As  we  were  heartily 
tired  of  remaining  quiet,  we  were  well  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenes  that  our  j)roi;rcss  gradually  developed.  The 
ground  is  ^hat  is  called  ^^roiling  prairie,''  of  gentle  curYeSy  one 
swell  melting  into  another. 

The  soil  around  is  extremely  rich;  the  whole  country  is  verdant 
with  the  rank  growth  of  the  *'tall  grass,"  as  it  is  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  when  compared  with  that  which  grows  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  the  walnut  and  the  hickory. 

Here  are  many  varieties  of  useful  timber:  the  hickory,  the  wal- 
nut, the  linden,  the  ash,  the  hornbeam,  the  maple,  the  birch,  and 
the  beech,  also  the  cotton  wood;  but,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  'Uall 
grass,"  there  is  the  cotton  wood  only. 

Five  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth  Ire  passed  a  large  butte^ 
called  "Pilot  Enob;"  its  top  is  flat,  and  unites  with  the  vallies  be- 
low in  a  curve  like  that  of  a  rope  slackly  drawn;  snreading  over 
the  valleys,  and  climbing  almost  to  the  top  of  the  outte,  we  saw 
fine  forests  of  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak.  Among  the  shrubs^ 
we  noticed  the  hazel,  (corylus  Americanus,)  and  the  button  bush, 
{cephalanttts  occidentalism)  among  these  the  wild  grape  had  twialed 
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its  tendrils  and  was  growing  so  luxuriantly  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  one  on  horseback  could  force  his  way  through. 

On  the  hill  sides,  the  wild  rose  was  still  in  bloom,  and  mingled 
its  pink  flowers  with  the  beautifal  white  clusters  of  the  Jersey  tea, 
(ceoQOthns  Americanus.)  The  prairies  were  covered  with  tall 
stalks  of  the  rattlesnake  weed,  (rudebeckia  purpurea.) 

Some  of  our  mules  i>roTed  yerv  refractory,  bat  we  soon  con- 
quered  them  with  the  aid  of  the  "lazo,"  or  cabriesto,  as  it  is  often 
called- a  rope  of  hair,  or  plaited  hide,  50  to  60  feet  long,  in  which 
a  noose  is  formed  that,  by  a  skilful  hand,  is  easily  thrown  over  the 
mule's  head,  the  noose  being  gradually  tightened,  the  animal  soon 
falls  to  all  appearance  lifeless.  Now,  the  bridle,  the  saddle,  and 
|»ack8  are  fixed,  the  noose  loosened,  and  the  mule  rises  ready  for  the 
journey. 

After  a  march  of  twelve  miles,  jve  encamped  near  a  log  house, 
close  to  a  fine  spring  of  cold  clear  water.  Here  we  noticed  the 
white  hickory,  or  downy  hickory,  (juglans  pubescens,)  the  chest- 
nut oak,  (quercus  primus  acuminata, )  the  spicewood,  (laurus' ben- 
zoin,) and,  deep  in  the  woods,  the  modest  May  apple,  (podophyl- 
lum peltatum,)  and  bloodroot,  (sanguinaria  canadensis.) 

As  we  retired  to  rest,  the  sky  became  cloudy,  and  in  a  little  time 
a  plentiful  shower  of  rain  fell,  which  annoyed  us  greatly  as  it 
drove  through  our  tents. 

28th. — During  the  early  portion  of  the  morning,  the  rain  con- 
tinued with  some  abatement,  and,  as  the  sky  showed  signs  of  clear- 
ing off,  we  commenced  making  our  arrangements  for  the  march. 
I  went  down  to  a  log  house  close  by,  and,  whilst  examining  it,  was 
attracted  by  the  chirping  of  birds,  and,  on  searching,  found  that 
the  sound  proceeded  from  the  chimney,  and  I  there^discovered  a 
beautiful  nest,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  basket,  firmly  attached  to  the 
ehimney  walls  with  clay,  lined  internally  with  horse  hair  and  soft 
crass,  and  covered  externally  with  moss;  within  were  five  un- 
fledged birds,  their  eyes  scarcely  open,  and  at  every  sound  they 
Jheard  they  would  open  their  mouths  and  scream  for  food.  The 
anxious  parent  several  times  darted  down  near  my  head.  I  wished 
much  to  ascertain  its  species,  but,  although  it  lit  on  the  trees  near 
the  house,  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  make  any  decision,  and, 
as  I  did  not  desire  to  kill  a  bird  with  young,  I  had  to  content  my- 
self with  the  name  some  of  our  people  gave  it,  to  whom  I  pointed 
it  out,  and  who  called  it  the  '^grey  bird.'' 

After  some  little  trouble  with  the  mules,  we  got  off  about  7 
o'clock;  the  rain  had  made  the  roads  slippery,  and  the  wheels  cut 
into  the  soft  mould  so  that  the  mules  labored  hard;  at  length  we 
reached  a  sudden  rise,  where,  in  spite  of  oureflforts,  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  until  one  of  the  volunteer  teamsters^  seeing  our  diffi- 
culty, kindly  brought  us  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  soon  drew  us  up 
the  slope.  Passing  on  over  gently  rising  and  falling  swells  and 
vallies,  with  the  delightful  breeze  that  one  almost  always  meets  on 
the  prairies,  we  felt  our  spirits  rising  with  the  clelring  away  of 
the  clouds,  and  whmi  the  sun  broke  forth  in  splendor  the  sensa- 
tion was  truly  exhilirating.  ^  Whenever  we  rode  to  one  sidi^  of  the 
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road,  we  noticed  that  our  fiorses  would  frequently  sink  to  the  fet- 
lock, and  saw  on  the  ground  little  piles  of  loose  earth,  like  small 
ant  hillS)  being  about  6  inches  high  and  10  or  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  bascfy  and  without  any  opening;  they  are  formed  by  the 
sand  rats  or  gophers,  (pseudostoma  bursarius,)  and  although  their 
habitations  cover  the  prairies,  there  are  few  persons  I  have  met 
with  who  have  ever  seen  them. 

On  our  route  we  started  several  prairie  chickens,  (tetrao  cupida.) 
After  a  march  of  11  miles  we  reached  Stranger  creek,  a  romantic 
little  stream  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  that  ripples  over  a  pebbly- 
bottom.  The  banks  are  high  and  composed  of  rich  loam  that 
nourishes  immense  oaks  and  sycamores,  (platanus  occidentalis.) 
The  banks  were  now  so  slippery  from  the  rain,  and  so  steep  withal, 
that  we  were  necessitated  to  unload  our  wagons  before  we  could 
achieve  the  ascent.  We  were  soon  encamped,  and  had  our  bed- 
ding exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  We  noticed  a  great  quantity  of 
the  orange  colored  psclepias,  (asclepias  tuberosa,)  around  which 
gaudy  butterflies  were  Hitting.  The  low  grounds  near  us  were 
covered  with  a  prickly  button-head  rush,  (eryingiiira  aquaticum,) 
the  roots  of  which,  when  candied  over,  formed  the  kissing  comfits, 
of  Falstaff. 

The  woods  were  skirted  by  a  dense  growth  of  hazel,  plum  trees, 
and  tangled  grape  vines.  Here,  too,  we  found  the  little  quail,  (or- 
tiz  virginiana,)  suddenly  risingr  up  from  under  our  feet,  and  startling 
us  with  the  whizzing  sound  of  its  wings.  This  evening  the  mosqui- 
toes were  very  numerous,  and  we  lay-  down  to  be  tormented  bjr 
these  provoking  pests;  but  few  of  us  were  able  to  sleep,  althongli 
none  of  us  slept  very  comfortably  last  nieht. 

Sl^th, — ^Yesterday  evening,  we  found  tnat  the  hind  azietree  of 
our  wagon  had  been  split  in  crossing  the  creek;  and,  being  fearful 
lest  we  should  break  down  at  some  place  where  good  timber  could 
npt  be  obtained,  we  sent  cut  two  men  to  procure  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, and  they  soon  brought  in  a  fine  piece  of  hickory,  dragging  it 
into  camp  by  the  means  of  a  'Hnzo'^  that  they  had  affixed  to  it 
and  had  then  passed  round  the  neck  of  a  mule.  Luckily  for 
us,  there  was  a  good  carpenter  in  the  volunteer  camp,  and  although, 
his  tools  consisted  only  of  a  saw,  an  axe,  a  drawing  knife,  and  an. 
auger,  he,  nevertheless,  managed  to  fashion  a  very  good  axletrec. 
This  work  detained  us  until'  1  o'clock,  when  we  started  for  the 
Kansas  river,  having,  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  RutT,  ob- 
tained a  new  teamster  in  place  of  the  one  who  deserted  last  night. 
•  The  prairie  was  yet  what  is  called  rolling;  the  flat  bottoms  were 
covered  with  the  rosin  weed  or  polas  phint,  (silplicum  laciniatum,) 
whose  pennate-parttd  h  aves  have  their  lobes  extending  like  fingers 
on  each  side  of  the  mid  rib.  It  is  said  that  the  planes  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian;  but 
those  I  have  noticed  must  have  been  influenced  by  some  local  at- 
traction that  deranged  their  polarity. 

The  orange  colored  asclepias,  (A.  tuberosa,)  and  the  melaa* 
thium  vireinicum,  a  white-flowering  hush,  were  also  abundant. 

The  timber  on  the  ravines  consisted  of  the  white  oak,  (Q.  alba,) 
$ 
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"black  jack  oak,  (Q.  ferruginea,)  mulberry,  (morus  rubra,)  walnut, 
(F.  nigra,)  the  hickory,  the  red  bad,  (ericis  canaircnsis.)  The 
nettles  (urlica  canadinsis)  bad  grown  to  the  heisjht  of  7  or  8  feet, 
all  of  which  show  the  prodigal  fertility  of  the  soiL 

As  we  approached  the  Kansas  river  its  tributaries  seemed  to 
multiply  rapidly,  and  the  rolls  in  the  prairie  became  more  abrupt. 

At  3  o'clock,  we  ascended  a  high  ridge  that  gave  us  a  fine  view 
of  the  whole  surrouffdipg  country.  Presently  reaching  a  little 
stream,  whose  banks  were  excessively  steep  and  slippery,  the  wag- 
ons attempted  to  ascend;  but  one  of  the  wagon  wheels  sank 
deep  in  the  mud,  and  completely  stopped  all  progress;  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  unload  everything,  and  then  clap  all  hands  to 
the  wheel,  when  we  rose  the  hill  amid  the  cheers  of  the  men.  A 
Frenchman,  mounted  on  a  wild  mule,  had  already  crossed  and  was 
standing  on  the  western  bank,  which  is  10  or  12  feet  in  height, 
when  the  mule  suddenly  sprung  off  the  bank  into  th^  creek,  just 
grazing  with  its  feet  the  head  of  one  of  the  men  ov^r  whom  it 
.  passed  in  its  desperate  leap.  No  one  was  hurt,  and  the  Frenchman 
still  sat  as  firm  as  ever. 

As  we  ncxired  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  river,  some  of  us  w^nt  in  ad- 
.  Vance  and  soon  reached  an  Indian  house;  the  occupants  said  they 
were  Shawnees.  They  appeared  to  be  very  comfortably  fixed;  had 
plenty  of  fine  looking  cattle,  pigs,  and  chickens;  with^^^  ^  few 
yHrdb  of  the  house,  a  clear  stream  of  good  water  spouted  forth  frOm 
the  side  of  a  hill.  We  learned  of  the  Indians  that  the  distance  to 
the  Kaw  river  was  lA  miles. 

Crossing  a  high  ridge,  we  cnterthe  Kanzas  bottom;  it  was  over- 
grown with  a  tali  grass  (aiundo  phiagmites)  from  5  to  G  feet  high, 
and  mingled  with  this  was  the  long-kaftd  willow  and  the  cotton 
wood.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  bank,  wc  entered  the 
timber,  consisting  of  the  varieties  already  mentioned;  j,hc  ground 
on  which  it  grew  was  a  deep  loose  sand  difficult  to  get  through. 

In  the  river  we  found  two  large  flat  boats  or  scows  manned  by 
Shawnee  Indians,  dressed  in  bright-colored  shirts,  with  shawls 
around  their  heads.  The  current  of  the  river  was  very  rapid,  so  that 
it  required  the  greatest  exertions  on  'the  part  of  our  ferrymen  to 
prevent  the  boats  from  being  swept  far  down  the  stream.  We 
landed  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wakaroosa  creek.  Here  there  is 
BO  perceptible  current;  the  creek  is  14  feet  deep,  while  the  river 
does  not  average  more  than  5  feet,  and  in  several  places  is  quite 
shoal. 

It  was  nearly  10  o'clock  before  all  our  company  had  crossed, 

?\nd  was  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  see  to  arrange  camp;  so 
wc  lay  down  on  the  river  bank  and  sent  our  horses  out  on  the 
prairie  to  graze.  We  finished  our  supper.^  at  12  o'clock  and  lay 
dawn  again  to  sleep;  but,  worn  out  as  we  were,  the  mosquitoes 
showed  us  no  coui{>assion ,  an^  Inrge  hooting  owls,  (bubo  virginianus,) 
as  if  to  condole  with  us,  conmienred  a  serenade. 

The  pure  cold  water  of  the  Wakaroosa  looked  so  inviting  that 
some  of  us  could  not  refrain  from  pl'ingiiig  beneath  its  crystal  sur- 
face; one  of  the  flat  boats  fonacci  a  convenient  place  from  which 
to  spring.    The  suu  was  rising,  surrounded  by  golden  clouds;  in 
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one  of  tbc  flat  boats,  three  of  the  Indians  who  hail  assisted  in  ferrj- 
inff  us  over  were  soundly  sloepinp^,  and  far  away  stretched  the  j^rad- 
nally  diniiiushlng  trees  that  overhung  the  Kanzas  water;  the  king- 
fisher (alcedo  alcyon)  was  darting  along,  uttering  his  shrill  rattling 
scream;  flocks  of  paroquets  (centurus  Carolinensis)  were  circliog 
oyer  head,  screaming  and  darting  amid  the  tall  walnut  and  syca- 
more trees. 

We  now  ma4e  ready  for  our  march^  having  engaged  a  fioe  look- 
ing Indian  lad  to  go  with  the  party.  Our  horses  had  not  had  miick 
time  to  eat  last  night,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  pass  through  the 
luxuriant  grass  that  lay  on  each  side  of  our  road,  and  were  con- 
stantly trying  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  the  delicious  herbage. 

At  8|  o'clock  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Wakaroosa  buttes;  on  oor 
right  there  was  a  large  corn  field,  of  about  30  acres,  then  a  line  of 
timber  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  on  our  left  lay  the 
broad  rolling  prairie,  and  directly  in  front  wc  could  see  the  road 
crossing  the  swells  of  the  prairie,  until  it  could  be  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished. As  we  continued  to  advance  we  found  that  our  road 
lead  us  directly  between  the  two  buttts. 

We  soon  reached  them,  and  then  saw  the  "  divide"  that  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  the  Wakaroosa"  from  those  of  the  '^Alaris 
des  cygnes,"  or  Osage;  (as  it  is  called  near  its  mouthy)  upon  this 
divide  the  Santa  Fe  road  is  laid  out. 

We  soon  saw  the  Oregon  trail,  which  here  unites  with  that  to 
Santa  Fe;  shortly  after  passing  the  junction  of  these  trails  we 
reached  a  steep  declivity  that  forms  the  bank  of  a  small  stream, 
and  noticed  that  the  Indians  had  been  working  here  for  coal;  in 
the  superincumbent  shale  we  found  traces  of  fossils  resembling  the 
broad  flat  leares  of  the  iris  (fridae.)  While  we  were  examining 
this  formation,  my  horse,  that  had  been  driven  almost  mad  by  the 
flies,  (tabani,)  broke  ffom  hisYastenings  and  rushed  into  the  cr&eky 
jn  order  to  roll  in  the  water,  and  thus  free  himself  from  his  tor- 
mentors; what  a  misfortune!  for  my  saddl^  and  pistols  were  on  his 
back;  some  of  the  party  dashed  towards  him,  and,  springing  up,  he 
galloped  off,  scattering  all  my  accoutrements  on  the  road;  but  I  re- 
covered every  thing,  even  my  pistols. 

We  continued  on  over  a  broad  flat-bottom  of  marshy  land,  bat 
found,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  that  our  course  bore  too  muck 
to  the  north.  We,  however,  continued  to  follow  on  in  hopes  it 
would  take  a  turn,  but  were  disappointed.  As  it  was  now  late,  we 
encamped  on  the  Wakaroosa  river,  havinp^  marched  nine  miles. 
During  the  day,  our  animals  suffered  greatly  from  the  horse-fly, 
(tabani;)  these  flies  completely  covered  the  necks  and  shoulders 
of  the  horses  and  mules,  tormentinjT  them  excessively. 

Amongst  the  birds  observed  this  day,  were  the  dove,  (ecto- 
pistes  Caroliniensis;)  the  flicker,  (gieus  auratus;)  the  blue  bird, 
(sialia  Wilsonnii;)  the  bunting,  (pipilo  erythrosstbalmus;)  and  the 
crow,  (corvus  Americanus.)  The  last  mentioned  birds  were  loung- 
ing near  a  large  cornfield,  and  were,  doubtless,  watching  with 
interest  the  lipening  of  the  grain. 

Those  friends  of  the  prairie  voyagcur,  the  cow-bird,  (molothruft 

• 
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pecoris,)  made  their  appearance,  and  no  sooner  had  we  picketed 
our  animals  than  those  birds  installed  them  on  their  backs. 

The  elder  ^sanbiicaB  pubescens)  was  still  in  bloom,  and  the 
orange  aselepias  still  displaying  its  gaudy  ilowers^  .much  to  the 
delight  of  the  brilliant  butterflies  that  sported  around  it,  and  are 
so  constantly  found  near  it,  that  it  is  often  called  the  butterfly^ 
plant. 

Our  camp  is  on  a  bi^b  point  whicb  separates  the  branches  of  a 
little  stream;  the  grass  around  is  good,  and  our  situation  high,. and 
must  bid  defiance  to  the  mosquitoes.  Along  the  margin  qt  the 
-creek  I  found  a  beautiful  lily,  (iilinm  tigrinum,)  of  a  bright  orange 
color,  and  beautifully  dotted. 

On  July  1  we  arose  early  and  made  our  way  back  to  the  trail 
we  had  left.  After  a  march  of  three  miles  we  reached  the  route  . 
sought  for;  we  then  rose  to  the  top  of  the  diyide,"  which  unites 
with  the  Wakaroosa  vallc)*  by  a  series  of  slopes  that  resemble  the 
exterior  slopes  of  parapets,  their  crests  chani^ing  direction  sud- 
denly, so  as  to  form  sharp  angles  like  those  of  a  bastion;  we 
ascended  15  feet,  and  on  taking  a  bearing*  back,  found  that  the 
Wakaroosa  buttes  were  north  40^  east. 

After  travelling  three  miles  further,  we  reached  the  broad  trail 
'Of  the  traders  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe. 

As  our  horses  moved  through  the  grass,  the  horse-Hies  seemed  to 
be  shaken  from  the  spikelets,  as  the  farina  from  the  stamens  of 
.  -corn,  when  shaken  by  the  wind;  then  rising  up,  the^  covered  the 
heads  and  necks  of  the  poor  animals,  making  them  frantic  with 
;pain;  they  would  rub  against  each  other,  and  stamp  their  hoofs; 
and  some  would  place  their  heads  so  as  to  set  the  benefit  of  the 
^nritchings  of  another's  tail;  and  eren  the  riders  were  annoyed  by 
their  desperate  efforts  to  get  rid  of  these  persecutors. 

Before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  met  a  man  driring  an  ox  team; 
he  had  accompanied  some  of  the  yolunteer  companies  to  carry 
proyisons;  and,  haying  emptied  his  wa^on,  he  was  now  on  his 
return.  He  told  us  that  it  was  twenty  miles  from  the  next  pool  to 
^ater,  so  we  determined  to  camp  soon;  and,  haying  made  a  march 
of  eleven  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  very  same  spot  on 
which  we  had  encamped  one  year  previous.  Here  we  collected 
some  beautiful  flowers,  amongst  which  weie  the  rudbeckia  hirtai 
and  the  delicate  bed  straw,  (galium  tinctorum.)  ' 

The  str'  iini  upon  which  we  were  was  then  merely  a  line  of 
unconnected  pools.  The  only  trees  to  be  seen  were  some  tall 
elms,  (ulmus  Amor.,)  in  whose  tops  several  turkey  vultures 
(cathartes  aura)  were  preparing  to  go  to  roost,  while  below, 
amongst  the  willow  brush  that  bordered  the  stream,  some  cat  birds 
(oijiheus  carol.)  kept  up  a  low  conversation  as  they  plunged  into 
the  Inmost  recesses  of  the  undergrowth.  , 

July  2. — As  we  had  the  twenty  mile  stretch  to  make  to-day 
without  water,  we  arose  early.  The  dew  last  ni^ht  had  been  yery 
heayy,  and  we  found  little  pools  of  water  standing  on  the  tops  of 
-4mr  mosquito  bars,  for  we  had.  been  obliged  to  desert  the  tent 
-where  our  bare  cQuld  not  be  fixed  coayeniently. 
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Tbe'mcmiids  made  by  tbe  ^epbert  or  sand  raU  were  more  abun- 
dant tban  beretofore,  and  in  Beverai*  places  a  number  of  tbese 
monads  bad  been  made  so  close  togetber  tbat  tbe  distinctness  of 
eacb  was  completely*  lost  in  tbe  mass,  coTering  an  area  of  fire  or 
six  feet. 

Our  road  was  full  of  plovers,  (charadicus  raarmoratus;)  they 
would  run  along  before  ns  with  great  rapidity;  then  stop  until  we 
iipproached  quite  close,  when  they  would  run  off  again.  Thus  they 
kept  travelling  before  us  all  day.  Wi-  shot  several  of  them,  and 
1  preserved  some  of  their  skins,  niore  as  a  memento  of  the  prairies 
than  as  a  curiosity,  for  these  birds  are  very  abundant  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  wt  proceeded  on  our  journey,  we  heard  the  confused  hum  of 
.   thousands  of  grasshoppers,  no  w  ami  then  broken  by  the  eiiirpinp:  of 
the  cricket.    These  insects  are  Ibuuv]  in  great  abundance,  ami  obtain 
greater  size  than  any  I  have  seen  elseVvhere.    I  got  a  cricket  this- 
morning  that  nu-iisured  1\  inches  in  length  of  its  body. 

We  now  entered  on  the  level  prairie,  where  nothing  was  to  be- 
seen  but  a  wide  expanse  of  ereen  grass,  and  tbe  sky  above  filled- 
with  cumulus  clouds,  the  sbadows  of  which,  as  they  fell  upon  us^ 
added  to  tbe  refreshing  effects  of  tbe  delightful  breeze  one  gene* 
rally  meets  upon  tbe  tbe  prairie.   After  travelling  a  long  distanoe 
over  a  country^.tbe  irregiuarities  of  which  were  so  imperceptible 
that  one  almost  doubted  their  existence,  we  reached  that  p^sitioii 
-which  I  took  to  be  the  top  of  the  divide.    Here  lay  the  half  de- 
voured carcass  of  an  ox  that  had,  doubtlesS|  succumbed  to  the 
fatigues  of  tbe  journey  and  deprivation  of  water;  for  these  ani-^ 
rmals  suffer  much  more  from  want  of  water  than  the  mule.    Some  * 
turkey  vultures,  sailing  above  our  beads,  showed  tbat  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  locality  of  the  carrion. 

In  a  little  while  after  passing  the  ox's  carcass,  we  reached  110: 
mile  creek,  which  is  22  miles  distant  from  our  last  night's  camp.  At 
this  creek  there  is  a  fine  grove  of  timber,  containing  all  the  varie- 
ties found  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  river. 

ikbout  12  O'clock  we  reached  this  creek,  and  we  here  found  the 
robin,  (turd us  mic^rjitoi  ius,)  tne  eat  bird  and  the  blue  bird :  and,  higu 
ahpve  us.  the  swallow-tailed  hawk  (nauclerus  luscatus)  was  sweep- 
ing round  in  graceful  circles,  its  white  head  glancing  in  the  sun- 
light. I  asked  the  Indian  lad  to  shoot  it  for  me  with  his  rifle;  but 
he  gazed  upwards  at  the  bird,  and  seemed  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  its  movements  thai  he  uttered  not  a  word,  but  shook  his  head 
to  signify  that  the  bird  was  too  fair  for  him  to  kill  it.  I  should 
think  it  impossible  for  smaller  birds  ever  to  escape  this  hawk,  which 
unites  the  form  and  swiftness  of  the  swallow  with  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  wing  of  the  falcon. 
^  Kigh  the  banks  of  the  stream 'there  was  a  low  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  the  purple  monarda,  (monarda  allophylla.)  The 
gaudy  butterflies  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  as  flitting  around  the 
asclepias,  were  now  sucking  the  sweets  of  these  flowers. 

Before  we  had  fairly  pitched  our  tents,  young  Mr.  Nourse|. 
«>f  Washington  cityi  entered  our  camp.    He  bad|  awne)  boldly  tet 
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off  from  Fort  Leavenworth  the  day  after  we  had  left,  determined 
to  overtake  us.  We  were  delip^hted  at  his  safe  arrival;  nor  were 
we  less  pleased  when  we  found  that  he  had  brought  letters  from  the 
friends  and  relatives  whom  we  had  left  behind.* 

July  3. — We  arose  early  this  morning  to  gain  as  much  of  tbecool 
portion  of  the  day  as  poBsiblV}  determined  to  push  on  and  see  it 
ure  conld  not  get  rid  of  the  flies  that  are  so  troublesome  to 
our  horsed.   The  poor  brutes  seem  to  have  no  time  to  graase;  and, 
when  picketed  aut,  they  employ  their  feeding  time  in  rolling  in  the 
grass  and  kicking  frantically |  so  thai  the  ground'  resounds  with 
the' stamping  of  their  hoofs;  and,  in  taking  obseryatioos  with  th# 
aid  of  the^artifici*)!  horizoui  one  is  obliged  to  select  a  spot  at  some 
distance  from  the  horsesi  to  prevent  the  jar  which  they  produce 
from  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  mercury.    The  season  appears  to 
be  unusually  dry;  110  mile  creek,  which  at  this  time  last  yearwas- 
full  of  water,  now  has  only  a  few  scattered  pools  in  its  bed. 

All  day  we  had  a  brisk  breeze  fiom  the  southwest,  making  the 
travelling  very  pleasant.  The  plover  and  cow  birds  were  playing 
along  the  road  in  iront  of  us,  and  catching  the  grasshoppers  that 
were  scattered  around  in  unlimited  profusion. 

At  10  o'clock,  having  marched  15  miles,  we  reached  Independence 
creek,  so  called  by  Colonel  Fremont,  in  consequence  of  our  encamp- 
ing here  on  the  4th  of  July,  one  year  previous.  This  creek  con- 
tains the  only  running  water  we  luivc  seen  since  leaving  our  camp 
by  the  Wakaroosa  river.  Along  the  road  side,  I  gathered  a  plant 
called  lamb's  quarter,  (chenopodium  album,)  the  plaintain  weed^ 
(plantago  major,)  and  a  beautiful  sensitive  plaut,  with  a  yellow 
flower,  slightly. resembling  the  violet,  (cassia  chamaecrista.) 

We  encamped  9eTen  miles  beyond  Independence  creek,  in  a  ravine 
timbered  with  the  elm,  the  cotton  wood,  the  hi^ory  and  the  oak. 
Some  of  our  hunters  went  out  and  killed  several  wild  turkeys^ 
(meleagris  gallopaoo.)  We  saw  a  flock  of  curlew,  (numenius  lon- 
girostriS))  and  some  teal,  (anas  carol.) 

Saturdajfj  July  4. — At  5^  o'clock,  this  morning,  wc  crossed  the 
creek  upon  which  we  had  encamped,  and  soon  reached  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  from  whence  we  could  see  our  road  crossing  a 
high  ridge  in  a  direction  S.  60°  W.  Whilst  prosecuting  our  \narch 
■we  noticed  two  distant  spots  in  the  horizon;  and,  as  we  nearcd  them,^ 
we  judged,  from  the  white  light  that  one  of  the  objects  rcllccted, 
that  they  might  be  mounted  men.  Before  long  we  met  them,  and 
found  oui-  conjectures  correct.  They  said  they  were  traders,  and 
had  been  as  far  as  Council  grove. 

At  7  o'clock,  we  crossed  a  stream  of  running  water;  al  8  o'clock, 
'We  reached  one  composed  of  pools,  its  banks  heavily  timbered  with 
walnut,  and  we  also  noticed  the  buckeye,  (pavia  lutea,)  and,  skirt- 
ing the  stream,  gooseberry  buslies,  (ribes  trillorum,)  and  elder.  At 
12^  o'clock,  we  reached  Rock  creek.  This  stream  is  very  appro- 
priately named,  as  its  banks  chiefly  consist  of  rock.  Near  where 
the  road  crosses  there  is  a  large  pool  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth, 
forming  a  fine  bathing  place;  but  we  did  not  stop  here,  as  we  were 
Anxious  to  reach  some  eminent  place  in  honor  of  the  day.  We 
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pn^d  forward  for  Big  John  sprin?,"  whioh  we  reacl^d  at  1^ 
o'clock.  Here  we  luxuriated  on  the  delightful  cool  water  of  tkis 
celebrated  spring,  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  tall  oak  **rab 
tegmine  querci|'^  at  whose  base  this  spring  originates;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  being  only  63^,  while  that  of  the  air  ranges 
above  80®. 

We  saw  to-day  two  beautiful  varieties  of  the  evening  primrose^ 
(cenothera  biennis^)  the  white  and  the  yellow.  We  noticed  amonii^t 
the  birds  the  brown  thrush,  (orpheus  rufus,)  the  king  bird,  (musci* 
capa  tyrannus,)  the  grouse  (tetrao  cfupido,)  and  the  Tittle  quail. 

Sunday,  July  5th. — We  wished,  as  we  started  this  morning,  that 
wc  could  have  taken  this  spring  along  with  us,  the  water  Was  so 
beautifully  clear  and  so  cold,  and  the  spring  shaded  from  distance 
around  by  a  grove  of  the  walnut,  the  sycamore,  and  the  oak,  around 
the  trunks  of  which  the  ivy  (rhus  radicans)  clambered,  and  at  the 
roots  of  which  grew  beautiful  lychnis. 

Two  miles  from  our  point  of  departure  is  Council  grove,  where 
there  is  a  tine  stream  of  running  water,  and  great  quantities  of 
quartz  and  highly  fossiliferous  limestone. 

Shortly  before  Council  grove,  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  white 
man,  who  had  been  murdered  by  an  Osage  Indian;  a  circular  pile 
of  stones  marks  his  resting  place;  from  the  crevices  between  the 
stones  the  irj  has  shot  forth;  over  the  grare  a  lon^  pole  leans 
mournfully.  When  I  viewed  this  simple  gravci  my  mind  turned  to 
the  proud  monuments  which  are  bnilt  up  by  the  wealthy  in  our 
great  cities,  and  which  are  daily  leveled  with  the  ground  to  give 
place  to  some  improvement.  Here,  on  the  wild  prairie,  the  Indtas 
and  the  rude  hunter  pass  by  this  spot,  and  not  for  worlds  would 
they  remove  one  stone. 

Continuing  oar  Inarch,  we  travelled  over  a  distance  of  SO  miles, 
when  we  reached  Diamond  spring."  This  is  a  fine  large  spring, 
of  three  or  four  feet  across,  the  water  extremely  cold;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  is  54°,  while  that  of  the  air,  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade,  is  S?*^ 

I  procured  atthis  place  a  beautiful  white  thistle,  (cnicusacarna,) 
of  delicious  fragrance.  We  saw  a  great  many  night  hawks 
(chordeiles  virgins)  and  plovers,  as  well  as  several  herds  of  deer, 
{cervus  virgini anus.)  I  also  collected  some  of  the  great  grasshop* 
pers  of  the  prairies. 

Monday,  July  6th. — As  we  set  out  on  our  march,  the  wagon 
mules  took  a  freak  in  their  heads  and  endeavored  to  run  otT  with 
the  provision  wagon,  but  the  driver  turned  them  into  the  wide 
prairie,  and  soon  succeeded  in  quieting  them  for  a  time,  but  he  had 
several  trials  for  the  mastery  before  the  day's  march  was  over. 
After  travelling  15  miles,  w'e  arrived  at  ''Lost  spring,''  but  did  not 
slop  as  its  appearance  was  not  inviting. 

We  noticed  near  the  road  numerous  large  puiT  balls  or  fungi,  that 
resembled,  both  in  size  and  appearance,  human  skulls  of  most 
beautiful  whiteness;  the  under  side  is  puckered  as  if  a  napkin  htd 
been  thrown  over  a  round  body  and  drawn  with  a  string;  ths 
interior  resembles  flour,  except  that  it  coheres. 
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Contfnumg  our  jouxney,  we  pressed  forward  rapidly,  in  order  to 
reach    Cottonwood   fork,  which   is  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the 
place  where  we  were  encamped  this  morning.    We  had  a  tedious 
march  and  did  not  reach  the  creek  until  3  o'clock. 

Our  animals  were  very  much  jaded,  and  add  to  this  that,  the 
moment  we  reached  our  goal,  myriads  of  horse  flies  attacked  our 
cavalcade  furiouslj.  In  the  efforts  of  the  heasts  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  flies,  they  often  heceme  entangled  in  the  "  cabresto^s;"  we 
'were  obliged  to  proteot  some  of  them  by  loose  clothing;  the  mos- 
qaitoeS|.toO|  were  troublesome  to  horses  and  riders. 

Cottonwood  fork  is  a  tributary  of  the  Keosha,  as  well  as  Coun- 
Hsil  groTe  creek  and  the  waters  intermediate.  This  stream  is  tim- 
bered with  large  cotton  wood  trees  that  keep  a  continued  rustling 
-of  their  leaves,  fof  the  slightest  breeze  makes  them  tremble. 

We  noticed  here  thickets  of  the  elder  (S.  canadensis)  in  full' 
bloom.  The  beautiful  monarda  (M.  allopbyla)  covered  the  low 
portions  of  the  banks  of  this  stream,  while  on  the  little  sand  bars, 
and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  a  dense  growth  of  the  long  leaved 
-willows  overhung  the  clear  water,  in  which  sported  the  black  bnss, 
the  cat  fish,  and  the  suu^  fish.  Just  where  the  road  croj^ses,  there 
is  a  fine  pool  of  water,  from  five  to  six  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet 
wide. 

Tuesday,  July  7. — We  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  remain 
here  for  the  day,  as  our  animals  looked  much  harrassed  by  what 
they  have  already  undergone.  We  employed  ourselves  iti  getting 
all  our  affairs  arranged  in  complete  order;  for  we  expect  that  this 
is  the  last  stop  that  we  shall  make  for  some  time  to  come.  Every- 
thing was  overhauled,  our  clothes  were  all  washed,  and  all  those 
arrangements,  such  as  a  journey  of  this  kind  suggest,  but  which 
our  continued  moTcment  did  not  permit  us  to  accomplish^  were  this 
-day  executed. 

Around  our  camp  the  ground  looked  ffolden  with  the  different  va- 
ritiea  of  the  golden  rod,  (solidagoy)  and  along  the  stream  we  saw 
box  elder,  (acer  negundo*)  and  extended  thickets  of  plum  bushes. 

Not  far  from  the  camp  we  saw.  some  antelope,  (dicranocerus  fur- 
cifer,)  so  we  sent  out  an  old  voyageur  with  the  Indian  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  them;  but  they  returned  uDsuccessiuli  and  reported  that 
the  antelope  were  extremely  shy. 

About  4  o'clock  several  companies  of  volunteers  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  until  it  was  quite  late  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses, 
the  clashing  of  sabres,  and  jingling  of  spurs;  at  last  they  all  ar- 
rived, and  the  camp  was  quiet,  sUTe  tlie  howl  of  the  sentinel 
wolf. 

Wednesday,  July  8. — At  5  o'clock  this  morning  we  were  on  the 
route  for  the  Turkey  creeks;  they  are  three  in  number,  and  unite  a  • 
few  rniles  below  the  points  where  our  road  crosses  them;  the  day 
Was  pleasant,  for  the  sky  was  overcast. 

We  had  now  readied  the  short  grass,  that  is  not  more  than  four 
Or  five  inches  in  length,  and  we  saw  little  patches  of  the  true  buf- 
falo grass,  (sesleria  dactyloides,)  a  short  and  curly  grass,  so  unique 
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in  its  general  character  that  it  at  once  catches  the  eye  of  the  tj 
eller. 

On  either  side  of  us  we  obseryed  little  circular  spots  marking  tbe 
places  where  the  bufTalo  once  wallowed;  for  these  huge  animals  hmwe 
a  habit  of  throwing  themselves  on  their  sides  upon  the  gronnd; 
they  then  commence  walking,  as  it  were^  with  their  feet  on  tke 
circumference  of  a  circle;  this  causes  their  bodies  to  revolve,  and 
thus  result  circular  depressions  in  the  prairies;  these,  after  a  rain,  are 
for  a  I  on  or  time  Blled  with  water^  with  which  the  traveller  is  often, 
fain  to  slake  his  thirst. 

These  old  wallows  are  now  overgrown  with  plants  that  grow 
more  luxuriantly  than  on  other  portions  of  the  prairie.  There  is 
the  splendid  coreopsis  (coreopsis  tinctoria)  and  the  silver  martrined 
euphorbia;  ^euphorbia  margiaata;)  these,  at  once  arrest  the  at- 
tention. 

It  is  seldom,  now,  that  the  buffalo  range  this  far;  no  signs  of  old 
excrements  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  bleached  bones  left  upon  the 
plains  by  the  hunter  have  long  since  mouldered  away.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  day  we  found  the  frontal  bone  of  a  buffalo's  skull ^ 
the  only  si^,  in  addition  to  the  /wallow^,  of  this  animal  having 
been  once  abundant. 

Along  the  roSd  were  numbers  of  the  beetlci  laying  in  their  win- 
ter •stores,  '^haud  nonignari  aut  incanta  futuri."  We  stopped  to 
aoon^  at  11}  o'clock.  After  a  halt  of  half  an  hour,  we  started 
again,  and  at  12}  o'clock,  formed  our  camp  on  Turkey  creek. 
Here  not  a  stick  of  timber  is  to  b^  seen,  but  we  found  some  bean- 
tiful  plants  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  (malva  pedata)  and  roots- 
which  are  eatable.  We  also  obtained  specimens  of  the  pomme 
blanche,  (psoralea  esculents,)  and  in  the  waters  of  Turkey  creek 
we  caught  some  sun  perch  and  catfish. 

The  men  killed  several  rattlesnakes  near  our  camp,  and  one  a 
grey  snake,  marked  with  a  row  of  blackish  spots  along  the  backj 
it  is  said  never  to  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  called  the 
grey  rattlesnake.  Before  daik,the  sky  became  black  with  clouds, 
whose  appearance  was  soon  followed  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

This  day,  9th.  at  daylight,  we  struck  our  tents  and  commenced 
our  march;  heavy  clouds  were  at  intervals  passine;  over  us  and 
completely  deluging  us  with  rain.  When  the  rain  would  cease,, 
we  would  stop  a  few  moHieiits  and  let  our  animals  rest.  We 
noticed  some  bulFalo  skulls  near  the  road;  they  must  have  lain 
here  many  years,  as  they  were  crumbiing  to  pieces.  At  3  o'clock 
ve  reached  the  Little  Arkansas,  a  tributary  of  the  great  river 
the  name  of  which  it  bears.  This  stream  is  from  five  to  eight  feet 
^n  width,  and  averages  five  inches  in  depth;  on  its  banks  yrere 
some  large  elms  and  box  elder;  we  also  saw  the  common  elder^ 
(sambucus,)  narrow  leafed  willow,  and  the  grape,  (vitis  aestivalis,) 
the  sorel  (oxalis  stricta)  and  lamb's  quarter,  (chenopodium  album,) 
gr«w  near  the  stream. 

The  rain  had  ceased  as  we  entered  camp,  and  as  the  ante- 
lope appeared  abundant  and  at  no  great  distance,  Menard*  was 
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sent  to  ^hoot  some  of  theniy  but  his  gun  had  got  ^o  wet  doriiig  the 

day  it  would  not  fire. 

We  noticed  to-day  the  pink  sensitive  plant  (schrankia  uncinata) 
of  most  delicious  fragrance,  so  that  ray  hat,  into  which  I  had 
thrust  some  specimens,  was  pleasantly  perfumed.  With  this  plant, 
we  also  found  a  white  variety,  (darlingtonia  brachypoda,)  the 
flowers  and  leaves  are  smaller  thau  the  plant  first  mentionedi  and 
has  no  odor^ 

Late  in  the  evening  several  of  the  volunteer  companies  came 
up;  they  said  they  were  suffering  for  want  of  provisions;  as  the 
commissary  waggons  had  got  on  too  far  in  advance,  they  sent  for- 
ward to  have  some 'of  them  return.  But  we  were  all  suffering 
from  a  cause  that  produced  in  some  of  us  feelings  more  unpleasant 
than  hunger;  the  blowfly  had  peopled  our  blankets  with  Itying* 
masses  of  corruption;  it  is  said  that  these  insects  were  never  before 
seen  so  far  out  in  the  prairies. 

Friday^  lOth* — ^It  is  still  raining,  the  clouds  are  chasing  each 
other  rapidly  across  the  sky,  and  now  and  then  the  rain  pours 
heavily  down.  We  remained  in  camp  some  time  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  stop.  We  thus  lost  several  hours,  but  we  found  travelling 
in  the  prairies  rather  increased  the  chafing  of  our  animals.  We 
noticed  to-day  some  swallows,  (hirundo  bicolor,)  also  the  turtle 
dove,  the  little  quail,  the  blue  jay,  (garulus  cristatus,)  and  the 
king  fisher  (alcedo  alcyon.) 

We  collected  some  lamb's  quarter  and  had  it  cooked,  and  no- 
ticed along  the  road  side  the  purslane,  (portulaca  oleracea;)  this 
also  would  answer  for  the  table  of  the  prairie  voyageur.  Our 
day's  journey  was  16  miles. 

Saturday  — We  were  up  this  morning  at  3J  o'clock,  and 
ready  for  the  start.  Our  arrangement  of  mosquito  bars  was 
broken  in  upon  last  night  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  that  forced  us 
to  retrePt  to  our  tents. 

Alter  marching  three  miles,  we  reached  Cow  creek;  it  was  very 
-difficult  to  cross  on  account  of  the  miry  bottomi  but  we  eot  safely 
•OTer  without  great  delay.   Before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we 
caught  sight  of  the  "plum  Butles,"  bearing  N.       W.   We  passed 
through  a  large  village  of  prairie  dogs,  (Arctomys  LudoTicians;) 
although  now  dcserted|  there  were  fresh  signs  of  the  dogtf  having 
thrown  out  some  earth  from  their  excayations.   Last  nieht's  rata 
had,  doltbtless,  forced  them  to  leave  their  houses.   In  the  ponde 
that  had  settled  on  the  plaiuy  we  saw  several  craw  fish|  and  (he 
I   crickets  were  gathered  around  some  ant  hills.    As  our  wagons 
moved  along  the  road,  the  lizards  (lacerta  lineatus)  were  darting 
rapidly  along  the  ruts  in  froat  of  it,  anxious  to  escape  being 
crushed.    The  common  land  turtle  (testudo  clausa)  were  also  very 
abundant.    As  we  got  quite  near  the  Plum  buttes,  we  caught  sight 
of  the  buffaloes,  (bos  americanus,)  and  some  five  or  six  of  our 
party   immediately  gave  chase.    The  buffaloes  ran  around   in  a 
circle  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter;  so  those  who  were 
near  the  centre  of  this  circle  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  chase. 
Uolster  pistols  were  the  only  arms  used^  and  we  soon  had  the  plea* 
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sure  of  seeing  oae  of  the  afiimalfl  frnll}  the  other  then  terneft  oT 

into  the  wide  prairie. 

Near  the  buttes  we  eoUected  some  beautiful  Gaillardias  of  differ- 
ent species.  Gaillardia  amblyodon  and  G.  pinnaiifida  we  found 
abundant  over  tbe  remainder  of  our  day's  route.  Afier  a  march  of 
eieht  miles  more  we  reached  the  banks  of  jthc  Arkansas  riTer,  where 
we  encamped.  Here  we  found  a  large  train  of  wagons,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Hoffman,  of  Baltimore.. 

Sunday^  July  12. — We  left  the  Arkansas  and  marched  to  Wal- 
nut creek,  wuere  we  found  Mr.  Hoffman's  party,  they  having 
started  before  daybreak.  We  here  noticed  the  prairie  gourd 
(cucumis  perennis)  and  the  cactus,  (cactus  opunta;)  also  the 
^ipinette  de  prairie,"  or  liatris  pychnostachia,  with  a  great  abun- 
d^ce  of  the  common  sunflower,  (helianthus  annuus;)  the  bright 
scarlet  malva  (malva  pedata)  and  the  silver  edged  euphorbia,  (E. 
marginata;)  also  the  puislane,  the  convolvulus  (ipomen  lepto- 
phylla)  rudbeckia  hirta,  and  a  species  of  cockle  burrj  and  on  all 
sides  the  little  mounds  of  loose  earth  thrown  up  by  the  gopher, 
/psedostoma  hrissarius.)  ^ 

We  left  Walnut  creek  at  3  o'clock,  and  entered  upon  vast  plains 
of  the  buffalo  grass,  (sesleria  dactyloides.)  After  a  march  of  11 
miles  we  camped  within  five  miles  of  the  famed  Pawnee  rock.  Our 
camp  was  a  mile  from  the  riverj  but  i^e  drove  our  horses  to  water 
and  got  our  buckets  filled.  As  there  was  no  wood,  we  used  the 
<i  bois  de  ^  ache,"  and  lay  down  near  the  smoke  of  the  fires  to  avoid 
the  mosquitoes.  Wc  had  no  sticks  to  support  our  mosquito  bars. 
When  we  first  arrived,  the  country  around  was  eoyered  vrith, buf- 
falo but  it  was  too  Iste  in  the  day  to  hunt;  we  therefore  lay 
down  quietly  with  the  intention  of  having  a  fierce  chase  ia  the 

^^JtiySzth,  Last  night  we  had  a  terrible  serenade  from  a  large 

drove  of  prairie  wolves,  (canis  latrans.)  These  snimals  alwaya 
hanff  on  tbe  heels  of  the  buffalo,  to  pick  up  the  infirm  and  those 
the  hunters  have  wounded,  as  well  as  to  prey  on  what  is  left  of  the 
slaughtered. 

We  got  off  in  good  time,  and  Lieutenaut  Emory,  in  company  ot 
one  of  our  hunters,  started  for  the  buffalo.  We  saw  the  chase;  as 
the  herd  would  divide,  and  let  the  horsemen  pass  through,  we  heard 
the  rumbling  sound  of  their  la^y  feet;  but  at  last  they  crossed  the 
bluff  that  extends  towards  the  north  from  Pawnee  rock,  aiid  were 
lost  to  our  view.  Lieutenant  Emory  killed  one  of  the  herd;  but 
our  hunter  came  into  c  amp  empty  handed.  We  halted  a  short  time 
to  pack  the  buffalo  meat,  and  tli^en  proceeded  to  Ash  creek.  This 
creek  was  dry,  so  we  continued  our  route  among  herds  of  butTalo 
that  were  continually  dashing  across  our  road,  and  at  length  reached 
Pawnee  fork  after  a  raarth  of  18  miles. 

The  waters  of  this  creek  were  so  high  that  we  could  not  cross^ 
the  trees  alon^  the  sides  of  the  banks  were  half  hidden;  the  irtiirl- 
inp;  eddies  were  rushing  along  with  great  velocity;  the  willows tfast 
grow  on  the  banks  were  waving  under  the  strong  pressure  of  tie 
v.iter,  and  brush  and  large  logs  were  hurriedly  borae  along  on  Ike 
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turbid  bosom  of  the  stream.  We  therefore  camped  by  the  side  of 
the  creek  to  await  the  subsiding  of  its  waters.  The  country  around 
was  covered  with  the  (cucumis  perennis)  prairie  gourd,  and  we 
found  it  to  be  infested  with  those  little  striped  insects  that  so  much 
annoy  the  farmer  in  the  United  States,  by  the  raTBges  they  commit 
anonj^st  the  youn^  rines. 

This  creek  it  timbered  with  the  elm,  (ulmus  Americana,)  and 
the  box  elder,  (aceo  negundo.)  We  frequently,  daring  the  daji 
noticed  the  pnrslane  and  the  "  pinette  de  prairie;"  in  the  low 

Sounds  the  splendid  coreopsis  and  the  euphorbia  were  displaying 
eir  beauties;  and  on  the  uplands  the  prickly  pear  was  seen  in 
great  abundance,  but  it  had  passed  its  bloom. 

During  the  afternoon  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hughes  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  stream;  there  were  two  men  with  him  at 
the  time,  but  the  current  was  so  violent  that  it  soon  swept  him  out 
of  reach.  His  friends  brought  his  clothes  to  our  camp,  where  they 
left  them  until  they  could  recover  the  body. 

We  saw  to-day  large  flocks  of  the  tropical  or  yellow-headed 
blackbird,  (ac^elajus  xantocephalus,)  also  the  common  blackbird,, 
(quis  caius  versicolor,)  and  the  Baltimore  oriole,  (icterus  Balti- 
more.) 

July         — We  were  obliged  to  remain  here  all  day,  still  wait- 
ing the  pleasures  of  the  waters.    In  the  meanwhile  I  set  one  of 
the  men  to  work  to  dig  up  a  root  of  the  beautiful  prairie  convol- 
vulus, (ipomea  leptophylla.)    This  man  worked  for  several  hours, 
for  the  ground  was  extremely  hard,  so  that  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  tear  it  up,  leaving  much  of  the  top  root  behind.   This  root  ex- 
tended- for  about  one  foot  and  of  not  more  than  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  then  it  suddenly  enlarged,  forming  a  great  tuber,  2  feet 
in  length  and  21  inches  in  circumference.   The  Cheyenne  Indiana- 
told  me  that  they  eat  it,  that  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  good  to- 
cure  the  fever.   They  called  it  badger's  food,  and  sometimes  t he- 
nan  root,  on  account  of  its  great  siise,  for  they  say  some  of  iliv'oi 
are  as  large  as  a  man.    We  also  procured  here  the  Mexican  poppy ^ 
(argemone  Mexicana;)  noticed  quantities  of  a  willow  brush,  unit 
eeveral  specimens  of  the  tooth-ache  tree,  (near  xanthozylum  t  raxi« 
num.)   This  morning  Lain?  brought  me  a  very  large  toad,  (rana 
■insica,)  far  exceeding  any  I  ever  before  have  seen.    During  the 
day  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  country  around  our  camp;  the  most  re- 
cognisable feature  is  the  bluff  just  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream^ 
close  to  the  ford. 

In  the  evening  some  of  us  went  over  to  visit  Mr.  Hoffman's 
camp;  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  party  had  just  returned 
from  his  first  hunt,  havinp^  killed  four  fat  cows  and  brought  in  their 
tongues.  Thus  far  we  have  noticed  several  plants  that  have  been 
so  common  that  I  have  neglected  to  mention  them.  One  is  the 
lead  plant,  or  tea  plant,  (amorpha  canescens,)  and  is  in  some  places 
so  abundant  as  to  displace  almost  every  other  herb;  the  other  is 
what  our  men  call  prairie  indigo,  (baptisia  leucantha,)  it  bears  a 
large  black  cylindrical  pod,  filled  with  kidney-shaped  seed. 

July       — This  morning  we  commenced  makin'g  a  raft,  deter« 
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mined  to  wait  no  longer,  and  by  sundown  had  completed  a  raft  of 
dry  wood,  capable  ol"  bearing  1,000  pounds  without  being  over- 
loaded. The  men  worked  with  great  energy,  and  it  was  truly  ex- 
citing to  see  them  straddle  the  huge  logs  and  float  down  in  the 
rapid  current  whose  waters  were  rushing  along  with  such  a  fierce  n> 
pidity^  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  stream  with  miniature  whirpools, 
and  making  the  willows^  now  covered  midway  by  the  inundatiog 
waters^  hend  and  spring  as  if  moved  hy  a  hurricane.  Sometincs 
rafts  of  brush  and  loose  logs  came  rushing  alon^,  but  the  menstii^ 
fast  to  the  logs  they  bestrodci  screaming  out  m  wild  ezcttenent, 
as  if  to  drown  the  gurgling  sound  of  the  wild  waters. 

To-day  we  saw  several  large  white  cranes  with  black-tipped  | 
^ings;  (grus  Americanus,)  and  Laing  killed  me  some  rattlesnakes, 
^crotalus  horridus)  and  several  prairie  snakes.    Along  the  creek  | 
we  found  an  abundance  of  plums  (prunus  virgins)  and  cherries. 

Thursday <^  I6th. — As  our  raft  was  now  completed  we  commenced 
crossing  a'l  our  camp  equipage,  and  by  11  o'clock  everything  was  | 
safely  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  stream.    We  were  obliged 
to  carry  over  much  less  at  a  time  than  we  had  hoped  to  ha»ve  done, 
for  our  raft,  built  of  the  dryest  wood  that  we  could  find,  became 
•water  logf;c(l.    The  elm  and  box  elder  were  the  only  trees  we  could 
get,  and  when  pjreen  their  specific  gravity  is  but  little  less  than 
that  of  water.    The  wagon  body  was  placed  upon  the  raft  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight  that  might  be  placed  in  it  equably.    A  rope  was 
stretched  across  on  which  a  noose  could  slide,  and  this  noose,  by  a  long 
rope,  was  attached  to  our  i  aft  to  prevent  its  being  swept  away  in  case 
the  stretched  rope  should  break.   This  precaution  proved  most 
wise,  as  the  rope  did  break,  but  the  knots  upon  it  prevented  the  | 
noose  from  sliding  off,  and  our  craft  swung  round  into  an  eddj 
where  it  was  comparatively  calm. 

We  now  proceeded  to  cross  our  cavalcade;  some  of  the  horses 
were  first  driven  and  went  bravely  over;  others  were  very  trouble- 
«ome,  but  at  length,  seeing  their  companiona  enjoying  the  luxuriant 
i^rass,  they  all  plunged  in  and  arrived  safe  on  the  opposite  side, 
t^ome  had  to  struggle  hard  to  get  up  the  banks,  that,  in  addition  to 
their  steepness,  were  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of. mud,  depos- 
ited by  the  waters.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  ^o  sec  .some  ot  the  | 
finest  of  our  horses  spring  from  the  high  banks  of  the  stream,  to 
see  tiie  splash  of  spray  as  it  showered  around  when  the  horse  dis- 
appeared, and  again  to  see  the  noble  animal  rise  above  the  wave, 
snorting  and  dashing  the  waters  from  his  mane,  as  he  swam  for  the  | 
opposite  shore.  Our  Indian  lad  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  scene;  he  seized  the  cabresto  of  one  of  the  wildest  horses  and 
dragged  him  down  into  the  water;  running  out  upon  the  raft,  he 
stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  into  the  stream,  throwing 
his  arms  alternately  as  he  dashed  across.  It  is  in  such  scenes  as 
this  that  the  Indians  excel;  their  fine  limbs,  dark  hair,  and  flashing 
eye  lend  all  the  imagination  could  desire  to  perfect  the  wild  grace 
of  motion,  the  picturesque  of  attitude  that  such  occasious  deveiop«- 

The  water  had  fallen  nearly  3  feet  during  the  past  night,  andia 
it  still  continued  to  fall,  the  troops  commenced  crossing  at  tk* 
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regular  ford,  Tvhich  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  aboTe  vsj  but  lo^t  'seT- 
eral  of  their  horses.    To-day,  the  man  who  was  drowned  jester* 

day  was  buried,  his  body  having  been  found  by  our  men  engaged 
in  rafting.  Ilis  f-riends  sent  to  us  for  his  clothes  in  which  to  bury 
him;  and,  before  the  sun  went  down,  he  was  deposited  in  his  long 
resting  place:  "  requiescaf  in  pace." 

At  11  o'clock,  Colonel  Doniphan  came  to  our  camp  and  informed* 
us  that  General  Kearny  wished  to  see  us.  We  alterwards  learned 
that  the  general  had  some  inquiries  to  make  in  regard  to  the  route 
by  the  Smoky  Hill  fork;  a  route  that  Lieutenant  Wck  and  myself 
had  travelled  when  we  were  attached  lo  tlie  command  of  Colonel 
Fremont;  ■  but  the  roughness  of  that  country,  the  absence  of  all 
roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  and  wood,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
pasturage,  render  the  Arkansas  river  route  much  to  be.  preferred. 

At  3  o'clock  we  commenced  our  march,  and  soon  struck  a  road 
that  we  pursued  until  near  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  encamped 
near  some  pools 'of  water,  haying  been  made  aware  of  our  approach 
to  them  some  time  before  they  were  in  sight,  by  the  cry  of  the  kill- 
deer  plovers,  (charadrius  yociferous.)  We  soon  kindled  our  fires  of 
**bois  de  Tache,"  and  then  found  we  had  camped  in  a  prairie 
dog  village;  a  bad  place  for  picketing  hdrses,  as  the  neighborhood 
is  generally  destitute  of  grass.    On  our  march  we  obtained  a  sin- 

f;uiar  species  of  cactus,  resembling  roundish  bodies  covered  with 
ong  protuberances,  whose  tips  were  crowned  with  stars  of  white 
spines,  (near  mammilarea  sulcata.) 

We  saw  during  the  <lay  many  skylarks;  (alanda  alpertrisj)  they 
allowed  us  to  approach  (juite  close  before  they  took  wing  and  as 
they  flew  througli  Uie  air  san^  sweetly. 

Friday,  \lth. — We  have  now  entered  that  portion  of  the  prairie 
that  well  deserves  to  be  considered  part  of  the  great  desert.  The 
short,  curly  buffalo  grass  (sesleria  dactyloides)  is  seen  in  all  di- 
rections; the  plain  is  dotted  with  cacti  and  thistle,  (carduus  lan- 
ceolatus,)  while  only  in  bullalo  wallows  one  meets  the  silver  mar- 
gined euphorbia;  and  in  the  prairie  dog  villages,  a  species  of  ascle- 
pias,  with  truncated  leaves. 

We  saw  several  wild  horses;  in  one  group  there  were  three,  and  • 
with  our  spyglasses  we  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  examining  them. 
There  was  a  bay,  a  roan,  and  a  black;  they  stood  for  some  time 
gazing  at  us  as  if  completely  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  strange 
tight,  when,  as  we  approached,  they  raised  their  long  flowing  taOs 
«nd  dashed  off  with  their  long  manes  waving  round  their  necks,  and 
with  a  speed  that  soon  carried  them  out  of  view.  Unlike  the  mus- 
tanps,  these  looked  to  be  large  a^d  beautifully  proportioned. 

Buffaloes  seemed  as  if  trying  to  surround  us.  We  saw  scarcely 
anything  else  far  or  near.  The  whole  horizon  was  lined  with  them, 
and  their  figures  would  sometimes  shoot  up  to  an  immense  height, 
as  their  change  of  position  caused  the  visual  rays  to  pass  through 
mediums  of  different  refracting  power,  while  seeming  lakes  would 
spring  into  existence,  whose  farthest  shore  seemed  widely  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  the  broad  volume  of  water  that  intervened. 

^  Iiiex§  were  many  dusky  wolves  (canis  oubilus)  prowling  arouj^d 
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the  buffalo;  the  latter  paid  no  regard  to  theniy  but  let  the  wolres 
approach  without  showing  the  least  repugnancei  although  the 
wolves  devour  the  young  calves  and  attack  the  cows  at  certain 
periods  when  they  are  least  able  to  defend  themselves.  This  species 
of  wolf  does  not  congregate  in  large  packs  like  the  prairie  wol/^ 
,but  roams  solitary. 

This  evening  five  Pawnee  Indians  came  into  our  camp.  They 
were  on  foot,  naked,  and  had  iheir  faces  painted.  As  our  party 
was  very  small,  anil  we  knew  from  the  behavior  of  these  fellows 
that  there  were  plenty  of  Indians  near  uai^  we  changed  our  posi- 
tion for  one  more  defen'-ible.  All  our  horses  were  picketed  clofc 
to  the  camp;  the  cabrestoes  were  shortened;  wagons  and  ttnts  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  form  a  compact  ring;  the  arms  examined  antl  the 
guard  doubled;  the  whole  camp  was  in  a  state  of  watchfulnesS| 
momentarily  expecting  an  attack,  I  lay  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  by  the  side  of  a  wagon,  with  my  rifle  across  the  tongue, 
constantly  expecting  to  see  some  redskins  -  crawling  amongst  our 
horses;  but  the  niii^ht  was  undisturbed,  save  with  the  howling  of 
woWes  and  the  bellowing  of  buffalo. 

Saturday f  18M. — ^This  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  vaw  a 
large  band  of  buffalo,  not  more  than  300  yards  from  us,  walking 
slowly  to  the  ponds  close  by;  they  were  to  the  west  of  us,  and  as 
the  wind  did  not  blow  towards  them  they  paid  but  little  regard  to 
our  proximity. 

Some  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  band  were  on  the  lead;  they  were 
all  moving  with  slow  and  measured  tread,  as  if  attending  a  funeral. 
Now  and  then  some  of  them  would  ( ast  a  sinister  glance  towards 
us,  but  still  corilinueii  to  move  on  wilh  the  same  slow  pace.  I 
got  my  spy-glass  in  order  to  examine  them  with  great  minuteness, 
and  thence  commenced  making  sketches.  Soon  there  was  a  gene- 
ral commotion  amonj^st  the  butTrtlo;  they  raised  their  tails,  tossed 
their  heads  into  the  air;  now  and  then  the  bulls  would  dash  at  each 
other,  when  suddenly  tlie  whole  band  separated  into  small  dense 
groups  that  scampere<l  ofl"  lo  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  We  instinc- 
tively grasped  our  gun^,  not  knowing  whether  friend  or  foe  might 
appear,  and  soon  saw  a  number  of  horsemen  urging  their  ja«led 
steeds  under  the  pricky  spur.  At  every  touch  the  impatient  riders 
gave,  the  tails  of  the  wearied  horses  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
the  slow  gait  at  which  they  moved  showed  that  they  had  been  riding 
fast  and  far.  They  were  pursuing  a  buffalo  of  immense  size,  ap- 
parently wounded;  the  buffalo  now  turned,  but  his  intended  victim 
shyed,  and  as  the  horsemen  passed  by,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  seve- 
ral shots  burst  forth;  the  horsemen  now  turned,  and  ere  long  the 
buffalo  lay  extended  upon  the  ground.  We  saw  them  all  dismount, 
and  in  a  little  while  after  Captain  Karsons  rode  into  our  camp.  We 
inquired'the  position  of  the  main  body,  which  we  were  anxioos  t# 
rejoin,  for  ourselves  were  suffering  from  the  harrassing  night  wt 
had  passed,  and  our  horses  were  suffering  from  our  being  necessi- 
tated to  picket  them  so  closely  for  fe.  r  of  Indians;  and  both  our- 
selves l^nd  our  horses  d^^ily  suffered  from  want  of  water.  As  we  were 
moving  alon^,  a  band  of  butTaloes  ran  towards  us;  but  as  they  passed, 
kept  off  some  distancei  running  parallel  with  the  road._^Oui  indiaa 
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friend  noticed  tliem,  and  as  they  passedj  dismounted,  stooped  down," 
and  drew  up  his  rifle;  as  the  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  muzzle  of 
his  piece,  we  saw  a  fine  buffalo  cow  lash  her  heels  high  in  the  air, 
and  then  continued  to  jump  and  kick  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more,  when  she  fell  and  all  the  rest  of  the  herd  gathered  around 
her.  W**  already  had  the  meat  of  two  fat  cows,  and  as  the  wag- 
ons were  so  far  from  the  place  where  the  cow  had  fallen,  she  was 
left  to  feed  the  wolves. 

The  ruts  of  the  road  were  full  of  little  lizards,  sunning^  themselves; 
as  we  approached  they,  would  dart  briskly  away,  manifestly  disin- 
clined to  play  the  part  of  devotees  to  Juggernaut. 

In  crossing  to  the  river  we  found  the  ground  in  many  places  co- 
yered  with  beautiful  gal  lard  ias  (g.  amblyodon)  and  the  eupatorium, 
while  in  the  ftioist  erounds  we  saw  the  curious  doilder  twining  ia 
its  golden  tendrils  all  the  plants  that  grew  around  it|  forming  an 
inextricable  entanglement. 

Among  the  birds,  we  saw  many  of  the  sky-Iarks  and  several  .aro* 
sets  (rccuroirostra  ames.)  The  tail  and  its  coverts  white,  wings 
black  and  white,  legs  blue,  and  bill  recurved. 

When  we  first  struck  the  river,*  we  met  with  Major  Clark's  bat- 
talion of  artillery,  a  fine  body  of  troops,  well  uniformed  and  of  sol- 
dierly bearing. 

•  Having  marched  a  few  miles  along  the  river  bank,  we  formed  our 
camp,  after  travelling  this  day  a  distance  of  19  miles.  t 

Sunday^  July  \9th. — Marching  along  the  Arkansas  bottom  one  is 
struck  with  the  variety  of  swamp  grasses.  Here  we  find  the  trian- 
gular grass,  (scirpus  triguctio,)  and  mingled  with  it  in  great  abund- 
ance the  scouring  rush  (equisetum  hyemaie)  and  the  beautiful  lia- 
tris  (liatris  spicata.) 

After  we  had  started,  I  went  back  three  miles  to  meet  Gen.  Kear- 
.  ny  in  order  to  get  some  one  to  go  with  us  and  show  us  the  exact  location 
of  the  capture  of  t-he  party  of  Texans  by  Capt.  Cooke,  2d  dragoons, 
in  1843.  General  Kearny  detailed  Lieutenant  Love,  who  showed 
us  the  spot  that  we  sought.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  large  grove  of  cotton  wood  trees  that  extends  some  distance 
along  the  river  bank,  and  is  the  first  grove  of  any  size  tkat  the 
travelle  *  west  meets  after  passing  Pawnee  fork,  which,  by  the 
loute  we  came,  is  64  miles  distant. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  General  Kearny's  camp  to  get  some  of 
the  horses  shod.  We  had  expected  to  have  gone  not  more  than 
three  or  four  miles,  but  only  reached  them  after  a  ride  of  eight 
miles,  so  deceived  were  we  with  regard  to  the  distance  by  the  po* 
rity  of  the  atmosphere.  As  it  was  quite  late,  we  concluded  to  re- 
main here  until  the  camp  should  overtake  us  in  the  morning, 

Monday j20th. — This  morningwe  had  not  marched  far  when  we  saw 
General  Kearny's  guard  stop  and  encamp.  Soon  Lieutenant  Emory j| 
who  had  crossed  the  river,  rode  over  and  informed  us  that  Gen- 
eral Kearny  was  very  i-ll,  and  ordered  one  of  our  wagons  to  remain 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  general  on  by  easy  stages;  for 
our  wagon  was  light  and  had  good  springs,  while  all  the  other  wa-^ 
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gons  with  the  army  were  without  spripgs  and  roughly  buiU|  like 
common  Santa  F6  trade  wagons. 

This  day  we  made  a  march  of  31 1  miles,  passing  along  the  top  of 
a  barren  ridge,  between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  river.  No- 
thing was'to  be  seen  but  the  curly  buffalo  grass,  now  parched  by 
the  summcr^s  heat.  The  sun  poured  down  his  rays  most  lavishly; 
the  men  all  dismoupted  and  walked,  in  order  to  rest  and  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  singular  sensation  produced  by  the  heat. 
First  one  an«i  then  another  of  the  party  became  illy  and  several 
•were  seized  with  a  severe  vomiting^. 

In  the  evoninpr  I  \v<  nt  over  to  Major  Clarke's  camp,  in  order  to 
have  an  axieiree  matie.  There  I  sa\v  many  who  appeared  to  be  ill; 
amonpst  them  were  Captain  \Vei|Thtman  and  Lieutenant  Dorn. 

1  returiie-l  to  our  camp  and  passefl  a  sleepless  time,  listening^  to 
the  footsteps  of  the  ^uard;  and,  now  and  then,  the  conversation  of 
tue  Fn  nch  hoys  broke  u])on  the  stillness  of  the  night;  they,  too, 
were  not  able  to  sleep  sountily.  We  were  all  cxtrt'meiy  anxious 
^vith  n  izard  to  (Jeiieral  Kearny's  health. 

Tutsdav^J  lif}/  21st. — This  morning  we  presented  quite  a  sorry  look- 
ing array  of  human  faces.  At  day-break  I  was  seized  with  a  vomiting, 
which  lasted  some  time;  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  the  doctor.  I 
however  determined  to  push  forward  in  compliance  with  the  order 
of  Lieutenant  Emory,  who  was  with  General  Kearny,  and  commit- 
ted myself  to  the  wagoner's  care,  while  Lieutenant  reck  took  com- 
mand of  the  camp.  Lying  here,  my  eye  roved  over  but  a  con* 
fined  pro.spect;  under  me  were  bundles  of  bedding,  with  blankets, 
red,  blue  and  white;  near  me,  a  sick  man,  languidly  gasing  up  ward} 
above>me,  the  bended  bo  vs  of  the  wagon  that  supported  a  lar^e 
white  cover,  through  which  the  sun  beat  with  intense  heat;  and,  m 
front,  through  a  little  hole,  one  cauirht  sight  of  the  landscape 
dancing  to  and  fro  as  the  wagon  jolted  along. 

We  formed  our  camp,  after  a  march  of  11  miles,  at  the  Saitta  F6 
crossing,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Major  Clarke's  battalion  of  artil- 
lery, so  that  we  could  have  an  opportunity  of  completing  our  axle- 
tree  that  we  began  ytsterday.  We  soon  saw  our  wagon,  and 
learned  that  General  Kearny  had  perfectly  recovered. 

At  this  phue  we  obtained  some  beautiful  purple  lilies,  (eustoma 
russeliana,)  and  Mr.  Nourse  brought  me  a  psoralia,  with  a  monose- 
palous  ealyx.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
Indian  bodies,  wrapped  in  blankets  and  skins,  exposed  on  plat- 
forms of  lodge  poles,  high  up  in  cottonwood  trees,  where  they  are 
sate  from  wolves  and  the  sacrilegious  touch  of  men.  The  air  of 
the  prairie  produces  rapid  desiccation,  and,  in  this  respect,  resem- 
bles that  of  Egypt  and  the  islands  of  the  ancient  Guanches. 

From  the  Slst  of  July  until  our  arrival  at  Bent's  fort,  on  the  29th, 
being  all  the  time  rick,  I  have  no  recollection  of  anvthing  that 
transpired,  excepting  a  drawing  that  I  made  of  the  sand  rat,(psett- 
dostoma  brissarius.)  The  body  and  le^s  are  covered  with  yellow- 
ish brown  hair,  plumbeous  at  the  base;  belly ,'  white;  anterior  claws, 
atrong  and  large;  posterior  claws,  short;  iris,  black;  ear,  projecting 
f lightly.  On  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  are  iwo  exterior  pouches. 
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1  4-5  inches  in  depth;  tail  covered  with  short  hair,  a  little  less 
in  length  than  one  half  the  length  of  the  hodj;  body  about  6  inches 
.  in  length.  The  pouch  is  covered  with  short  white  hair,  and  capa* 
ble  of  being  turned  inside  out.  This,  I  think|  was  a  young  one; 
hence  the  slight  differences  in  the  size  and  the  color  of  its  legs,  and 
the  tail  being  covered  with  hair. 

Captain  Turner,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  brought  me  a  (orty^ometra 
carolinus;)  these  birds  are  in  ])Unty  along  the  Arkansas  bottom; 
this  one  was  caught  alter  a  short  chase,  for  it  flew  a  short  distance  . 
only,  when  it  appeared  to  be  too  much  fatigued,  or  too  muck 
bewildered  to  rise  again. 

Of  the   plants  that   occur  between  the  Arkansas  crossing  and 
Bent's  fort,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  list  appended  to 
this  report,  in  which  they  are  arranged   in   the  family  to  which 
*  they  belong,  and  the  locality  mentioned  in  which  they  were 
obtained. 

As  one  approaches  Bent's  fort,  he  meets  with  many  varieties  of 
artemisia,  with  the  obione  canesrens,  and  a  plant  which  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  Mexicans  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  by  them 
called  the  palmillo,  by  us  Adams  needle,  or  Spanish  bayonet^  its 
botanical  name  is  the  yucca  angustifolia.  We  also  have  the 
prairie  gonrd,  (cucumis  perennis;)  that  is  abandant  also  from  Betat's 
ibrt  to*  Santa  F6.  We  have  the  bartonia,  several  varieties  of 
solanas,  several  varieties  of  cnnothera,  the  martynia,  the  cleome, 
the  salicornia,  ipomea,  and  erigonums.  Amongst  the  trees,  several 
varieties  of  populus;  amongst  which  are  the  populus  canadensis 
and  p.  monoiifera;  several  varieties  of  saliz,  and  the  plum  and 
eherry. 

Amongst  the  animals,  we  have  the  panther,  (felis  concolor;)  the 
wild  cat,  (felis  rufa;)  the  white  wolf,  (canis  nubilus;)  the  prairie 
wolf,  (canis  latrans;)  the  silver-grey  fox,  (canis  cinerea  argentus;) 
and  the  prairie  fox,  (canis  velox;)  prairie  dog,  (arctomys  ludo- 
viciana;)  the  gopher,  (pseudostoma  brissarius^)  the  antelope,  (dicra- 
nocerus  furcifer;)  the  grey  bear,  (ursus  ferox;)  also  a  species  of 
vespertitia  and  species  of  ground-squirrel;  it  is  said  that  there  are 
three  different  varieties.  Along  the  Arkansas,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient cover,  one  finds  the  red  deer,  (cevus  virgin.,)  one  also  finds 
the  badger,  (taxus  labradoricusj)  and  the  polecat,  (mephitis 
Amer.)  The  Indians  at  the  fort  showed  me  a  racoon  (procyoa 
lotor)  skin,  they  said  had  been  obtained  in  the  neighborhood. 

Amongst  the  birds,  the  turkey  vulture,  (cathartes  atra;)  wild 
turkey,  (meleagris  gallipavo;)  quail,  (ortix  virgina;)  red-headed 
woodpecker,  (picus  erythrocephalusj)  meadow  lark,  (sturnella 
ludoviciana;)  night  hawk,  (chorodeiles  virgins;)  cow-birds,  (molo- 
thrus  pecorisj)  dove,  (ectopistes  carolinj)  flickers,  (picus  an- 
ratus;)  raven,  (corvus  corone;)  and  the  railtailed  buzzard,  (batco 
borealis.)  There  has  also  been  found  on  the  Arkansas,,  within 
«lght  miles  of  Bent's  fort,  a  sincrular  and  but  little  known  bird| 
-called  the  pastna,  (geococjx  viatieus.) 
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RANUNCULACEiE. 

Clematis  Virgmiana.    Raton  pass  and  the  moanUin  panes  neir- 

Santa  Fe. 

Delphinium  azureum.  ■  Raton  pass.  \       .        .  ^^^^ 

Pod ophyllum  peltatum.   Wpods  near  Kanzas  river,  and  at  Coun- 
cil grove.  -    ^  .    •        •   . , 
Ranun cuius  acris.    Near  the  WakaT008.a  buttea. 
Thalicterum  cornttt*.   Near  Pawnee  fork.  ^  .       „  , 
Anemone  Pennsylvaniana.    Between  **E1  Bio  Caftadian''  and. 

«El  Rio  Moro."  *  m     j  u  j 

Ranuoculus  aquatalia.   Found  in  the  "Raton  creek"  and  head. 

waters  of  the  Purgatory  creek. 

MENISPERMACEiE. 
Canadense.   Near    Big  John  spring." 
PAPAYERACEiB. 

Argemone  Mezicana.   First  seen  at  «Pawnee>rk,"  thence  oa* 

to  the  Moro.  .    »».  j.  »«- 

Saoguinaria  Canada.     Woods  near  the  Missouri  and*  ^Kaw 

mers. 

CAPPARIDACE^. 

Polenisia  graveolens.  l^^r  «  Bent's  Fort,"  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Timpas.  ^ 

Cleone  intequifolia.   At  "  Big  Sandy  creek,"  "  Bent's  Fort,"^an4 

CaAa^an. 

VIOLACE^. 
Viola  cttCttUata.    Banks  of  '|  Pawnee  fork." 

CARYOPHYLLACE-E. 

Lyclinis.    Woods  of  Council  grove. 

HYPERICEiE. 

Hypericujn  ellipticum.    August  11. 

PORTULACBiE. 

Portulacca  oleracea.    By  the  road  side  from  <<Pawnee  fork"  to- 
the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas. 
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LINACEiB. 

Liniim  legidum.  From    Pawnee  fork"  to    Arktoftt  croiniig*" 

Geraniiim  Fr^montia.*  Occnrs  throaghout  the    Raton  pui." 

OXALIDACEiE. 

Ozalis  violacea.    Near  Council  grove. 

■  ■■  I  ■  stricta.    From  Kaw  river  to  Council  grove. 

« 

ANACARDIAC£i£. 

« 

Rhus  glabrum.    Bank    Kaw  river"  and  WakaroOBa  river, 
radicans.    Woods  at  "  Big  John  gpring.'' 
near  R.  aromatica.    August  13. 

MALYAC£liE. 

Sphacralcae  stellatai  Jarr.  and  Gr.    ''Raton  pass"  and  ''Rio 

Canadian.'? 

Sida  coccinea.    Arkansas  river  and  El  Rio  Canadian. 

Malva  pedata.    Cottonwood  fork  and  bottoms  of  Arkansas  river. 

Sida,  (new  species.)    August  17. 

VITACEiE.. 

Yitia  ettiTalis.  Along  the  Arkansas  river  and  Purgatory  creek. 

riparia.    Stranger  creek. 

Tuipina.    110  Mile  creek.  • 

RHAMNACEiB. 

Ceanothns  oralis,  var.  tn/fnnedtai  {Tart*  and  Gr.)  Kaw  riTerand 

Council  Grove. 
i  Americanns.   Fort  Leavenworth. 

AC£R  AC  £iE«. 
Acer  negundo.    Banks  of  Pawnee  fork. 

LEGUMINOSEiE. 

Astragalus.   Bent's  fort  and  Ocat^  creek. 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra.    Arkansas  river. 
Gymnocladus  Canada.    Raw  river. 
Petalostemum^  (new  species.)    At  "  Oio  Vernal." 
Psoralen  escnlenta.^^'  110  Mile  creek"  and  along  the  Arkansas 
riter. 
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Robinia  pseudo  acacia.    Purgatory  Creole,  near  the  Raton  pmas. 

Baptisia  iencantha.    As  far  as  fawnee  fork. 

Cassia  chanuecrista.    First  seen  July  3|  thence  to  the  Arkansas 

crossing. 

Fetalostemum  candidum.    High  prairies,  as  far  as  Bent's  Fort. 

violaceum.    With  the  preceding. 
Psoralea  floribunda.    Pawnee  fork. 
Dalea  laxifolia.    With  tlie  preceding. 
Lathyrus  linearis.    August  9. 

Amorpha  canescens.    Fort  Leavenworth  to  Pawnee  fork. 
Schrankia  uncinata.    Stranger  creek  to  Arkansas  crossing. 
Darlingtonia  brachy-loba.    Pawnee  fork  and  110  Mile  creek.. 
Glycyrrhiza  lepidota.    August  13. 
Cereis  Canads.    Kanzas  river. 

ROSACEA. 

Cerastts  Virginiana.   Kanzas  river,  Arkansas  riyer,  and  Purgm* 
lory  creek. 

Fragaria*  Virginiana.    Kaw  river. 

Rubus  occidentalis.    Missouri  river  and  Kaw  river. 

villosus.    With  the  preceding. 

Prunus  Amer.    Pawnee  fork|  Arkansas  river,  and  Canadian 

liver. 

Craloegus  coccincus.    Stranger  creek. 
Rosa  lucida.    Kaw  river. 

ONAGKACEiE. 

(Enothera.   Several  species  occur  from  Kaw  river  to  Bent's  Fort. 
Chtura  cocehiea.   August  13. 

•  LOASE^. 
Mentzelia  nuda.   Bent's  Fort  and  valley  of  the  Timpas. 

GROSSULARIAC£.£. 

Ribes  accreum.    Purgatory  creek  and  TimpaSi  near  its  head.  t 
triflorum.   Diamond  spring. 

CACTACEiE. 

Opuntia  Misspuriana.    Pawnee  forki  Purgatory  creek,  and  Cana- 
dian river. 

Mammillaria  sulcata.    Near  Pawned  fork. 

CORNACEiE. 

Cornus  paniculata.   Big  John  spring, 
stoloaifera.   Strairger  creek. 
Florida.   Kaw  river. 
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CAPRIFOLIJE. 

Symphoncarpus  glomeratis.   Purj^atory  creek. 

occidentalis..  tWith  the  preceding. 
Symphora  racemosa.   Big  John  spring. 

UMBELLIFE&iE:.  • 

Sinm  latifolinm.    Diamond  spring. 
Angelica.   Head  water,  Purgatory  creek. 
Eryngium  aqaaticum.   Near  Wakaroosa  creek. 

RUBIACEiB. 

Galium  tinctorum.    Ponds  near  Lost  spring. 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis.    Stranger  creek. 

COMPOSlTiE. 

Senecio  (near)*paltt8tris.  Raton. 

filifolius.   Bent's  fort  to  Santa  F^. 
Rndbeckia.   Fort  Leavenworth  to  Arkansas  crossing. 

hirta.    Lost  spring  .to  Jackson's  groye* 
Erigeron  strigonium.    Pawnee  fork. 

Eupatoriiim  purpureum.   Turkey  creek,  Arkansas  crossing^i  and 

Bent's  fort. 

Eurotia  lanata*    Rio  Cal[adian  to  Santa  F6  and  south. 
Frcmontia  yermiculs.   Valley  of  the  Timpas.  ' 
Grindelia  squarrosa.    Arkansas  riveri  near  the  crossing. 

^Solidago  altissima.    Bent'^  fort. 
Solidago.    Cotton-wood  fork. 

Liatris  spicata.    Crossing  of  the  Arkansas  river.  *■ 

squarrosa.    Pluci  buttes. 
Silphium  lacenatum.    From  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Cottonwood. 
Coreopsis  tinctorea.    Turkey  Creek  to  Bent's  fort.    ^  ^j" 

Asters.    With  the  preceding.  ^^^l  

Gailiardia  amblyodon.    Plum  buttes,  and  on  the  More.  TP'-^''S5g 
.  With  the  preceding.    (Leaves  lanceo- 

•  ^  late.) 

pittmatifida. 

Uelianthus.    Abundant  from  Coro  creek  to  Santa  F^. 
dentatus.    At  San  Miguel. 

ERICACEJE. 

Arctostaphyloa  nrii&ut.  C6iin«l  jprott. 

LOBELTAOE^. 

I«obelia  leptostacliia.   Cottonwood  fork. 
^        ^ardinalis.  •  Bent's  fort. 
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CAMPAKULACfiiB. 
Campanula  rotundifolia.   Raton  pass. 

OLEACEiE. 

* 

Fraxipus  Americanus.    As\k  creek. 

APOCYNACEiE. 
Apocinum  androsacmifollum.    Lost  spring. 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

Asclepias  verticillata.    Stranger  creek  and  Pawnee  fork. 

tuberosa.    Fort  Leayenworih  to  Cottonwood  fork.^ 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

« 

Ipomeaneptophylla.    Walnut  creek  to  the  Canadian  river. 
Cuscuta  Americana.    In  the  bottoms  near  the  '^caches." 
*  ConroWultts.   (Near  sepium.)   August  14. 
Enploca  conyolviiiaces.  -Ratoli  pass. 

BORAGINACE^. 

Myosotis  glomerata.   Arltaiisai  riyer,  near  cacbea* 

POLEMONIAClSiB. 

Gilia  (cautua)  loiigiflora«   Rtiton  ^tass. 

LABIATJS. 

Hedeoma  leptophylla.   Kear  croanng  of  Arka&aas 
Monarda  fistulosa.    Near  caches. 

^.  >     allophylla.    110  creek;  Cottonwood  fork. 
Mentha^peperita.    Bent's  fort.  t 
iSalvia  axiurea.    Arkansas  bottoms  and  New  MeziQO. 
Teucrium  Yirginicum.   Pawnee  fork. 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum  nigrum.    Bent's  fort. 

triflorum*. 'J.  Arkansas  river,  near  crossing. 
Kycterum  lobatum.    From  the  caches  to  Bent's  lort* 
Pbysalis.  .  August  4. 

lobatum.    Near  Beat's  fort. 


/ 
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SCROPHULARIACEiE. 

Ftdicnlaris  canads*   Near  Pawnee  fork. 

CHENOPODIACEiE. 

Clieiiopodiiim''a1bain.^  From  Fort  Leayenworth  to  erossin^. 

Fr^montia  Termicnlans.   Purgatory  creek  and  Timpas. 

Artemisia.    Purgatory  creek. 

Obione  caneeceos.    Valley  of  the  Timpas. 

Saiicornia  herbacea.^Arkansas  river  crossing. 

-  YERBENACJELfi. 

m 

^Verbena  plnnat'ifida.  ^Rio  Canadian  and  Bio  Rayado. 
k?  "^'^'^Wl       nngustifolia."  Little  Arkansas  river. 
E^Lippia  cuneifolia.^  From  Pawnee  fork  to  Santa  F6. 

CUCURBITACEiE. 

Cacomis  perennis*  From  Walnut  creek  to  Santa  F6. 

• 

Oxybapbus,  (new  to  me.)  Torr*  Slender  branching  spears.  ^^Ri(> 
los  Animas." 

nictaginea.   Raton  and  ^'Rio  Canadian." 

POLYGONAC£i£. 

£rigonum.    Walnut  creek. 

toraentosum.    Council  grove. 
Polygonum,  (long  lacerated  sheath,  no  flowers.)    Walattt  creek» 
amphibium.    Turkey  creek. 

LAURACEiE. 

Taurus  benzoin.   Kaw  river  and  Council  grove. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Euphorbia  marginata.    Pawnee  fork  to  Bent's  fort. 

hypericifolia.   Turkey  creek. 

t  By  the  road  sidci  near  the  ^<cncheS|"  and  in  the 
bnffalo  wallows. 
Oroton'capitatiim.   Grossing  of  the  Arkansas  riTcr. 
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URTICACEiE. 

Hamulus  lupulus.    Raton  pass  and  Canadian  river. 
Morus  rubra.    Council  grove  and  Kaw  river. 
Urtica  canadensis.    Kaw  river  and  Stranger  creek. 

ULMACE^. 

Ulmus  Americana.    Pawnee  fork. 

Celtis  crassifolia.    Woods  at  Council  grove. 

AMENTACEiE. 

Saliz  longifolia.    Council  grove,  110  Mile  creek. 

(no  flowers  or  fruit.)    Arkansas  river. 
Popultts  moiiolifera«   Timpas^  at  head  of  Purgratorj  creek, 
canadensis.   From  Kaw  riyer  to  Santa  F6. 
(new  to  me.}   2W.   Rio  Canadian. 
Saliz  auguatifolia.  Arkansas  river. 

;  Joniperus  Yirginica.   Timpas^  and  from  Purgatory  creek  to  Santa. 

(dififerent  from  Yirginica.)  Torrey.   Near  Santa  Fd. 
Pinns  monophyllus.   Raton  pass  to  Santo  F6. 
rigida.   As  above. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  OR  ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS. 


ALISMACEiB. 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia.   Head  of  Timpas. 

Melaathuim  Virginicuin.   Stranger  creek  and  W^aroosa  river. 

LILACE.i:/ 

Yucca  angustifolia.    From  Bent's  fort  to  *^Fra  Cristobal.'' 
Liliuiu  ti'^rinuin.    Wakaroosa  river. 

£nstoma  Kuseliana.    Bottom  of  Arkansas  and  Canadian. 
Alluim  vienale?    Raton  pass. 

JUNEACEiG. 

Juncus  tenuis.   Raton  pass. 

COMMELINACE^. 

Tradescantia  Virginica.   Fort  Leaven  worth  to  ^<  110  Mile  creek.'^ 

rosea.    With  the  preceding. 
Commelina  angustifolia.    Pawnee  rock  and  Raton  pass, 
(long  accuminated  spatha.)  Raton. 

SMILACE^. 

Smilax  rotundifolia.    Kaw  river,  Council  grove,  and  110  Mile 
creek. 

CYPERACEiE.  • 

Scispus  triqueter.    Low  grounds  near  Arkansas  crossing. 

atrovirens.    Pawnee  fork. 
Cyperus  tilirulmis.    Little  Arkansas. 
Carex  festuca.   Wakaroosa  rirer. 

ORAMINE^. 

Arundo  phragmites.    Arkansas,  Timpas,  and  Cafiadian  rivers* 
.  Sesleria  dactyloides.   Pawnee  fort  to  Bent'a  fort. 
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Agropyrum.    Stranger  creek. 

AtheropogoD  ol}'gos:achium.    Canadian  river. 

Koeieria  nitida.    Pawnee  fork. 

EQUISETACEiE. 

Equisetum  hyemale.    Near  crossing  of  the  Arkansas* 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 


Washington,  December  6,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  at  your  request,  to  address  you  a  brief 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  the  district  of  country  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
which  I  passed  over  in  November  and  December  last,  with  a  wagon 
train,  when  I  deviated,  in  search  of  a  practicable  route,  from  the 
fnule  trail  of  Brij^adier  General  S.  W.  Kearoyi  on  his  march  from 
S^ew  Mexico  to  California. 

When  he  turned  off  from  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  copper 
mines  and  the  heads  of  the  Gila  river^I  kept  the  river  for  thirty 
tniles  to  the  south,  and  making  a  touthefo  bend,  turned  again 
towards  the  north,  and  struck  his  route  (as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Emory 
of  your  corps)  just  aboye  the  Tillage  of  the  Pimo  and  'Maracopa 
Indiauay  an  estimated  distance  of  444  miles. 

Immediately  below  the  point  of  deviation,  on  the  Rio  Grande^ 
ihe  country  borderinj^  the-  river  became  sensibly  flatter  and  less 
broken.  I  left  the  river  when  in  view  of  a  point  marked  on  the 
common  maps  as  <^  San  Diego,"  and  the  distant  view  towards  £1 
Paso"  proved  the  country  to  be  unbroken  and  comparatively  level. 

From  the  high  valley  of  the  river  I  ascended  to  the  table  land 
of  Mexicoi  by  an  almost  insensible  slope  over  smooth  prairie.  For 
150  miles  on  this  smooth  level  table  land,  which  is  studded  with 
isolated  hills  or  mountains,  I  journeyed  without  any  difficulty, 
passing  over  but  three  hills,  in  two  cases,  I  know,  in  the  third|  I 
Relieve,  unnecessarily.  I  then,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  arrived 
at  a  great  break  off  to  a  lower  level  of  country,  the  descent  to 
which  was  very  broken  and  rough  mountains  for  fifteen  miles.  I 
found,  however,  that  I  had  at  that  moment  fallen  into  an  old 
wagon  trail,  which  led,  I  was  told,  from  Yanos.  I  was  able  to  get 
my  wagons  through,  following  a  stream  all  the  way,  and  descend- 
ing in  the  15  miles  possibly  a  thousand  feet.  This  was  the  head  of 
the  Huaqui  river,  which  empties  into  the  California  gulf.  I  was 
told  that  this  was  called  the  Pass  of  Guadaloupe. 

I  then  passed  an  unbroken  country,  about  80  miles,  when  I  fell 
upon  the  Jos^  Pedro  river,  which  empties  into  the  Gila.  I  de- 
scended this  without  difficulty  of  ground  about  80  miles.  In  turn- 
ing off  there  is  an  ascent  to  nearly  level  country  of,  perhaps,  above 
an  hundred  feet,  but  it  could  be  made  very  gradual.  It  is  then  about 
48  miles  to  Tueson,  a  town  of  about  600  inhabitants  with  a  fort 
and  garrison.  This  distance  is  over  much  smooth  ground,  main- 
taining the  same  general  level.  Tueson  is  in  a  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated valley,  where  there  is  also  a  dense  forest  of  maguey^ 
From  Tueson  it  is  some  75  miles  to  the  Gila.  It  is  a  level  plain^ 
generally  of  clay,  where  my  wagons  and  footmen  (water  being 
very  scarce)  passed  at  the  rate  of  about  30  miles  a  day. 
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On  the  map  which  I  made,  and  %vh"Kh  is  in  your  bureau,  is 
marked  a  route  considerably  to  the  north  of  Guadaloupe  pass, 
which,  some  of  my  guides  believed,  would  avoid  that  broken  de- 
scent, jand  be  fouud  to  be  nearly  level  throughout  to  San  Pedro,  at 
the  point  where  I  turned  off  from  that  beautiful  little  river.  The 
most  sensibleand  experienced  of  these  men,  Laroux,  who  lives  in  Taos, 
Kew  Mexicoj  and  who  had  trapped  on  the  Oila  and  passed  in  a 
different  direction  over  that  country,  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion^ 
but  his  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sufficient  to  forbid  to 
explore  it,  in  my  situation,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water. 
^The  Rio  Grande  bottoms  for  a  hundred  miles  above,  and  at  the 
point  where  I  left,  are  well  timbered;  there  is  no  timber  ow  the 
table  land,  save  upon  the  small  mountains  which  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen;  this  is  cedar  and  pine,  but  of  small  growth.  Hock  is 
everywhere  to  be  had,  secondary  rocks  of  almost  every  kind;  but 
by  this  wonderfully  level  route,  the  continetft  may  be  passed  with 
scarcely  a  view  of  granite.  *  As  far  as  Tueson  the  gramma  grass  is^ 
abundant;  it  will  fatten  cattje  while  working,  and  in  winter.  The- 
route  from  Tucson  passes  through  a  country  abounding  ia  exceed 
ingly  rich  gold  mines. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.^T.  GEO.  COOKE, 

Major  2d  Dragoons^ 

To  Col.  J.  J.  Abert, 

Topographical  Engineers, 
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REPORT. 


To  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 

Chief  of  the  corps  of  topographical  enginttn: 

We  left  Fort  Leavenworlh  on  the  87th  Jane,  1846,  under  the 
comiiiaiiil  of  General  Kearny;  as  the  events  of  the  march  of  the  - 
army  were  recorded  by  Major  Emory,  I  shall  not  touch  upon  them. 
Oo  the  23d  of  July  I  was  taken  ill,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
neceMipury  to  carry  me  in  a  wagon  from  that  time  until  the  dOth  of 
July,  on  which  day  we  arrived  at  Bent's  fort.  At  this  time  my 
disease  had  obtained  such  an  influence  over  my  senses,  that  dajli 
and  nights  were  passed  in  delirium,  and  a  mental  struggle  to  as- 
certain whether  the  impressions  my  mind  received  were  true  or 
false.  Even  my  sight  was  affected,  and  when  I  gazed  on  Bent's 
fort,  the  buildings  seemed  completely  metamorphosed;  new  towers 
had  been  erected,  the  walls  heightened,  and,  as  I  then  thought, 
everything  put  in  readiness  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  New  Mexi- 
cans. The  army  under  General  Kearny  marched  on  to  Santa  F6, 
while  I  was  left,  harrassed  with  the  thoughts  of  having  come  thus 
far,  and  having  been  stopped  just  as  I  was  entering  upon  a  field 
full  of  interest  to  the  soldier,  the  archeologist,,  the  historian,  and 
the  naturalist. 

-  On  the  26th  of  August,  I  had  recovered  tuiietently  to  resume 
my  diary;  this,  with  a  copy  of  Horace,  a  Qreek  testament,  and  my 
sketch  bodk^  aeryed  to  make  the  hours  of  confinement  pass  plea- 
santly. 

^  It  wan  on  the  26th  of  August  that  we  first  heard  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Santa  General  Kearny  had  entered  the  city  without 
meeting  any  opposition,  except  poinpous  threats  from  his  excellency 
Don  Manuel  Armijo.  Mexican  officers  met  our  army  at  El  Rio 
Moro,"  others  at  Las  Vegas,^'  but  our  bold  soldiers  heeded  not 
the  messages  nr  letters  which  they  brought,  and  our  general  is  said 
to  have  replied  in  these  words:  ^^Tell  your  commander  that  I  shall 
meet  him  in  Santa  on  the  18th  day  of  August;  if  he  wishes  to 
friendly,  I  am  ready  to  meet  him  as  his  friend^  if  he  wishes 
otherwise,  1  :!m  ready  to  meet  him  as  his  foe." 

The  cool  determination  of  our  brave  army  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely overawed  the  enemy;  he  first  yielded  his  position  at  the 
*  cafion,"  near  Vegas,"  and  fell  back  to  a  more  formidable  pass, 
which  lies  fifteen  miles  east  of  Santa  F^.    At  this  place  the  road 
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leads  alongside  of  ^  torrent  shut  in  closely  by  rugged  rocks  tkst 
beetle  overhead;  such  a  pass  that  a  few  bold  men  could  there  hold 
an  army  at  defiance. 

Armijo,  knowing  the  advantages  of  this  placci  threw  up  breast- 
works on  the  crest  of  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  cafton,  filled  them 
with  armed  men,  who  also  collected  piles  of  huge  fragments  of  rock 
to  hurl  down  upon  the  heads  of  us  heretics.  He  al^o  stationed  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  so  as  to  have  a  sweeping  fire  along  the  road,  en- 
closing them  by  an  <<abattis"  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  the  cedar, 
and  often  whole  trees,  with  the  ends  of  the  limbs  sharpened  and 
pointed  outward,  offering  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  a  cayalry  charge- 
As  our  army  approached  Armijo  retreated,  ''huyeron  cobardmente 
los  que  juraron  morir  6  veneer,"  and  General  Kearny  entered 
Santa  Fe  on  the  18th  day  of  August. 

This  joyful  news  made  mc  the  more  anxious  to  hurry  on  to  Santa 
Fc;  but  my  recovery  was  extremely  slow,  as  my  sickness  had  been 
so  prolonged.  Seeing  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country,  the  gentlemen  of  the  fort  would  daily  risit 
my  room,  bringing  rare  plants  and  minerals;  and  I  also  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  services  of  several  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  were 
lounging  about  the  trading  post.  On  the  26th  August,  a  commis- 
sary train  of  42  wagons  arrived.  The  teamsters  refused  to  go  be- 
yond this  place,  as  theJY  articles  of  agreement  did  not  require 
them  to  go  further.  During  the  day,  Mr.  Nourse,  of  Washingtettf  , 
who  had  remained  with  me  ever  since  I  had  been  sick,  kindly  pro- 


killdeer  ploveri  charadrius  Tociferous,  the  doTe,  ectopistes  caro- 
linensis.  The  men  in  their  leisure  moments  amused  thenselfts 
with  fishing.  Cat  fish  and  hickory  shad  are  the  only  kinds  I  bare 
eVer  seen  in  these  waters;  and  we  found  them  very  palatable,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  compared  with  the  white  fish  of  La*^^ 
Superior  or  the  rock'  fish  of  the  Potomac.  To-day,  Captain  Walker, 
80  famous  for  his  adTentures  in  California,  paid  us  a  visit. 
•  has  a  party  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  about  8  mil^^ 
north  of  the  fo.t,  and  is  there  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Price's  regiment,  for  which  he  has  a  supply  of  mules.  As  the 
antelope  and  deer  were  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  hiscampj 
Mr.  Marcellus  St.  Vrain  went  off  with  him,  intending  to  spend  a 
week  in  hunting,  and  obtain  relief  from  the  close  confinement  ot 
the  fort. 


cured  me  some  ornithological 
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and  never  allow  their  courage  to  be  damped,  or  their  cheerfulness 
clouded  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

Although  he  had  never  driven  before,  yet  he  at  once  threw  him- 
self into  the  saddle  of  the  wheel  mule  and  took  the  reins^  Twice 
the  mules  ran  off  with  the  wagon,  and,  notwithstanding  Pilka  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  subduing  them.  I  had  now  reeoyered  my  health  suiBciently  to 
walk  down  a  flight  of  steps  unaided,  and  I  rejoiced  with  great  joy 
to  find  myself  gaining  strength  so  rapidly.  , 

Mr.  Holt  presented  me  with  a  beautful  skin  of  a  wild  cat,  (Felis 
rufa,)  such  as  is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  He  informed  me*  that 
the  wild  cat  frequently  attacks  the  oxen,  springing  upon.their  backs 
or  ehest,  and  wounding  them  terribly  with  its  sharp  claws.  The 
wounds  thu§  produced  are  extremely  poisonous.  Great  inflamation 
and  swelling  of  the  injured  parts  ensue,  and  often  the  oxen  die, 
although  the  wounds  may  be  but  skin  deep.  On  the  other  handy 
the  wounds  made  by  the  wolves  heal  rapidly,  although  the  ox  may 
have  its  hams  so  much  torn  to  pieces  that  one  would  think  its  re- 
covery impossible.  Whtnever  any  one  of  the  cattle  raised  at  this 
place  has  wandered  off,  and  is  attacked  by  either  of  the  above  men- 
tioned beasts  of  prey,  it  bellows  loudly  for  help,  and  the  rest  of 
the  herd  always  rush  to  the  rescue.  In  the  winter  season  the 
wolves  become  extremely  bold,  and  will  attack  any  animal  they 
may  meet  alone  upon  the  prairies,  with  the  exception  of  man. 

On  the  28th  of  August  we  had  an  arrival  of  from  40  to  50  com- 
missary wagons.  The  teamsters  crowded  into  the  "  patio,"  and 
from  thence  commenced  a  minute  scrutiny  of  every  pbject  around 
them,  greatly  to  our  annoyance,  and  unfavorable  to  their  character 
for  politeness.  To-day  "  Nah-co-mense,"  or  "  Old  Bark,"  a  chief 
of  the  Gheyennes,  and  one  of  my  last  year's  friends,  entered  my 
room.  He  appeared  delighted  to  meet  with  me  agaiui  and  sorr^  to 
see  me  looking  so  emaciated.  After  regarding  me  for  a  short  time 
in  silence,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  fluttered  his 
fingers  rapidly  to  intimate  that  my  pulse  had  been  beatin|p  with  the 
higb  excitement  of  feyer.  As  I  was  glad  to  meet  with  himi  I 
treated  him  to  some  hard  bread  and  to  some  molasses  and  water. 

During  the  morning  Captain  Walker  sent  me  sctee  fine  yenisotti 
but  what  delighted  me  exceedingly  was  the  promise  I  receired  from 
the  hunter  who  brought  it,  that  he  would  procure  me  skins  of  the 
three  different  varieties  of  ground  squirrels  that  are  to  be  had  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  also  that  of  the  prairie  dog;  for  although 
the  last  mentioned  animal  is  well  known,  yet  the  skins  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  cabinets  of  Zoology.  When  shot  with  the  rifloi 
the  skin  is  too  badly  injured  to  be  preserved. 

There  were  some  men  encamped  near  the  fort  who  procured  6 
or  6  prairie  dogs  by  pouring  water  into  their  burrows  until  the  ani- 
mals were  driven  out.  They  soon  became  perfectly  tame,  and  were 
carried  into  the  settlement  by  their  owners  a  few  days  before  I 
heard  of  the  circumstance. 

August  29. — Doctor  Uemnstead,  one  of  the  residents  here,  made 
.  made  me  a  present  of  a  numoer  of  minerals  which  he  had  collected* 


•  '  I 

He  alt9  brought  me  tome  specimpnt  of  the  Myrtinia  Probotcidiai 
and  ekome  iiite|^ifoltft.  ^Tbe  pods  of  tbe  first  mentioned  plant  are; 
often  used  for  pickles,  an^  the  ktter  plant  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  meets  the  eye  of  the  prairie  traveller,  covered  as  it  is 
with  rieh  dusters  of  pink  flowers. 

To  day  a  number  of  Cheyennes  visited  the  fort,  amongst  them 
were  Old  Bark,  his  son  <'Ah-mah-nah-co,'*  and  Yellow  Wolf,  <^0- 
eum-who  waat,"  The  latter  is  a  man  of  considerable  influencOi  of 
enlarged  views,  and  gifted  with  more  foresight  than  any  other  man 
in  his  tribe.  He  frequently  talks  of  the  diminishing  numbers  of 
his  people,  and  the  decrease  of  the  once  abundant  bufTalo.  He 
says  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  become  extinctj  and  unless  the 
Indians  wish  to  pass  away  also,  they  will  have  to  adopt  the  habits 
of  the  white  people,  using  such  measures  to  produce  subsistence  as 
will  render  them  independent  of  tbe  precarious  .reliance  aliorded 
,  by  the  game. 

He  has  proposed  to  the  interpreter  at  Bent's  fort,  lo  t^ive  him  a  | 
number  of  mules,  in  the  proportion  of  one  from  every  man  in  the 
tribe,  if  he  would  build  them  a  structure  similar  to  Bent's  fort, 
and  instruct  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  raise  cattle.  He 
says  that  for  some  time  his  people  would  not  be  content  to  relin- 
quish the  delights  of  the  chasoi  and  then  the  old  men  and  squaws 
might  remain  at  home  ealtiyatlng  the  grounds,  and  be  safely  secured 
in  their  fort  from  the  depredations  of  hostile  tribes. 

The  Cheyeanea  are  among  the  few  tribi  s  for  whom  the  United 
States  has  not  done  anything,  and  they  are  among  the  most  desenr- 
ing  of  assistance.  Of  late  they  spnear  to  be  getting  diseontentcd 
with  such  treatment;  they  sayy  ^^we  nare  not  robbed  or.stolen  from 
you,  and  you  .take  no  notice  of  us,  nor  do  you  make  us  any  pre- 
sents, while  you  are  continually  doing  benefits  to  the  Pawnees^  who 
both  kill  and  rob  your  people,  and  who  are  our  enemies." 

They  have  the  reputation  of  conducting  themselves  well,  of  tra-  [ 
ding  liberally,  and  of  committing  fewer  depredations  upon  the 
whites  than  any  other  nation.  Seventeen  years  ago  they  numbered 
400  lodges,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  one  half  that  number. 
Last  year  they  sutfered  great  ravages  li  om  \hv  measles  and  the  hoop 
ing  cough,  and  what  was  to  them  a  still  greater  calamity,  they  were 
suffering  from  hunger,  not  having  seen  ?ny  buflalo,  except  now  ana 
then  a  single  bull.  This  year  they  did  not  see  any  droves,  from 
January,  when  they  were  hunting  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Bent,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  until  the  early  part  ot  this 
month.  As  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been,  and  are,  the 
great  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  game,  by  continu- 
ally travelling  through  the  country,  by  multiplying  roads,  and  thus 
destroying  the  quiet  ranges  where  the  animals  breed;  by  killing 
many  of  them,  and  by  the  immense  numbers  that  they  induce  the 
Indiaps  to  destroy  for  their  robeS|  it  seems  but  fair  that  the  United 
States  should  assist  these  Cheyennes.  At  this  moment  a  rerj 
beneficial  influence  might  be  exerted  upon  themi  as  they  have  their 
minda  now  full  of  this  plan  of  O-cum-who-wast's,  of  forming  per- 
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ttasMmt  habiUtioBs,  and  of  Hying  like  the  whites,  by  tilling  the 
ground  and  raising  cattle. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  August  80,  was  a  day  of  restt.  The 
eottstant  repairing  of  the  wagons  that  were  daily  coming  in  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  kept  the  people  here  Tery  busy.  The  ring  of 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  and  the  noise  Arom  the  iragoner'i  «iop 
were  incessant,  so  we  all  hailed  the  day  with  gladness;  those  irho 
labored,  as  a  day  of  repose,  those  who  did  not  labors  as  a  day  of 
quiet. 

During  the  day  Ah-mah-nah-co  paid  me  a  visit^  brin|png  a  pre* 
Bent  of  a  pair  of  moccasins,  ornamented  with  porcupine  quiUsi 
worked  into  a  figure  resembling  a  squaw;  this  ornament  seems  pe- 
coHar  to  the  Cheyennes.  "  Nah-moust,''  or  "  Big  left  hand,"  also 
came  to  see  me;  he  is  one  of  the  largest  Indians  of  the  tribe,  measur- 
ing 6  feet  2J  inches  in  height,  and  is  very  stout  and  broad  shoul- 
dered. He  has  grown  so  large  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
hunting,  of  which  he  was  fond  in  his  more  youthful  days,  for  few 
Indian  horses  could  sustain  his  weight  through  a  buffalo  chase.  He 
is  extremly  ingenious,  and  handles  his  knife  with  great  skill,  and 
is  considered  the  best  arrow-maker  in  the  village.  The  young  men, 
when  going  to  hunt  or  to  war,  call  on  the  skillful  "  Nah-moust'^  to 
obtain  their  arrows,  and  his  lodge  receives,  when  they  return  suc- 
cessful, a  fair  partition  of  the  fruits  of  the  chase,  or  the  spoils  of 
the  Indian  foray. 

August  dl.'While  walking  around  and  endeaToring  to  reenlit 
my  strength  by  exercise,  I  was  struck  with  the  countenatttse  of  a 
strange  Indian.  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  was  called  f^'Mi- 
mh*tose,''and  the  whites  had  given  him  the  sobriquet  of  ^iliin-fiice.'' 
Kt»t  long  a^o  he  made  a  yisit  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It  ia  ourious 
to  hear  with  what  close  scrutiny  he  regarded  every  thing  that 
dianced  to  meet  his  eye.  Being  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  the 
often  chosen  partizan  of  war  parties,  his  companions  do  not  fail  to 
eive  credit  to  his  narrations,  which  to  them  are  truly  marrelloils. 
The  weight  of  his  character,  or  more  probably  the  fear  of  bis 
anger,  as  he  is  a  great  warrior,  forbids  their  daring  to  utter  a  doubt. 

He  seems  to  have  been  best  pleased  with  the  riding  and  the  horses 
that  he  saw  one  evening  at  a  circus.  He  recollects  perfectly  every 
horse  that  appeared,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  colors,  marks, and 
trappings  ol  each  one  of  them,  with  extraordinary  exactness  and 
minuteness  of  detail.  To  see  the  whites  ride  so  well,  was  to  him 
almost  incomprehensible,  and  was  the  only  superiority  that  he 
would  admit  that  the  civilized  man  had  derived  from  his  civiliza- 
tion, when  compared  with  his  own  rude  manners  of  life.  He  won- 
dered much,  too,  to  see  so  many  people  living  in  one  town,  so  far 
from  any  hunting  grounds.  Wishing  one  day  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  he  procured  a  long  square  stick,  and  set 
himself  down  on  the  pavement  to  note  the  passers  by,  cutting  a 
notch  in  his  stick  for  each  one;  in  a  little  while  bis  stick  had  no 
place  left  for  another  notch,  and  he  commenced  countingi  and 
countedi  and  counted,  but  as  the  busy  stream  of  the  multitude 
flowed  on  undtminiahed,  the  Indian  was  obliged  to  gire  up  his  in- 
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tention,  and  now  threw  away  the  stick  that  he  had  at  £r«t  resolved 
to  take  home  and  show  to  his  people.  "J 
Our  Indian  friends  intended  leaving  here  yesterday,  but  as  they 
get  well  fed|  and  have  nothing  to  pay,  they  are  aot  over  anxious 
to  go  away. 

In  the  evening  I  was  carried  down  to  the  river,  and  took  a  bath 
in  the  refreshing  waters  of  the  Arkansas.    Between  the  fort  and 
the  river  there     a  low  piece  of  ground  that  was  once  cultivated, 
the  traces  of  the     Acequia,"  by  which  it  was  irrigated,  are  yet 
visible,  but  the  Indian  destroyed  everything  before  the  owners  could 
reap  the  frailt  of  their  labor;  henco)  althou^b  the  S4m1  gave  great 
promise  of  beinff  productivei  it  has  ever  since  been  neglected,  i 
Thin  bottom  land  was  now  cheauered  with  brilliant  masses  of  color, 
produced  by  the  groups  of  plants  which  were  growing  in  ^reat 
Inzariance.   The  golden  rod,  (S.  altissima,)  the  purp.  Eupatorianii 
(£.  purpurea,)  the  sunflower,  silver  marffed  euphorbia,  (£.  margi- 
nata^  and  the  pink  cleome,  mingled  together,  clad  in  their  brightest 
hues^  and  the  sandy  plain  that  skirted  the  bottom  was  varied  with  ' 
the  golden  gourd,  cucumis  perenius,  and  a  beautiful  species  of  so- 
lanes.  , 

I  measured  to-day  the  skin  of  a  panther,  felis  coueolor,  that  was 
feet  in  length  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
It  had  been  killed  on  the  Cafiadian  by  the  Kioways.  I  also  exam- 
ined some  skins  of  the  grey  and  white  wolves;  and,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  these  animals  are  one  and  the  same  kind,  as  the  grey  wolf 
becomes  whiter  as  it  advances  in  age.  Some  of  the  skins  were 
white,  some  grey,  and  others  in  a  transition  state. 

September  1, — I  obtained  several  singular  plants,  and  amongst 
them  a  beautiful  species  of  the  lobelia;  and  I  had  scarce  finished, 
my  drawings  of  them,  when  Nah-moust''  and  "  Ah-mah-nah-co'* 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  room.  I  showed  them  my  port-folio, 
and  got  them  to  give  the  names  of  the  plants,  insects,  and  animals 
that  they  knew.  After  making  a  complete  inspection  of  my  port- 
folio, I  induced  "  Ah-mah-nah-co"  to  sit  for  me;  he  willingly  com- 
pUedi  and,  choosing  his  attitude,  sat  perfectly  motionless  until  I 
had  both  drawn  and  painted  my  sketch.  I  then  showed  it  to  him, 
whereupon  he  seemed  much  pleased,  and  after  regarding  it  for  some 
time,  he  desired  me  to  write  his  name  underneath;  I  commenced 
•ad  he  gave  me  two  names,  first,  Nah-moust,"  and  then"  Ah- 
mah*nah-co,"  which  means  the  bear  above.  The  surname  had  been 
bestowed  in  accordance  with  an  Indian  custom,  similar  to  that  of 
the  knights  of  ancient  chivalry,  who  always  received  a  surname 
•Her  they  had  done  some  valiant  deed. 

Our  Indian  friendshaye  become  completely  domiciled  here,  where 
they  are  fed  and  have  every  thing  they  need  furnished  to  them;  for 
if  their  wishes  were  not  gratified,  they  would  not  bring  their  furs 
to  this  place  to  trade.  As  food  is  scarce,  the  people  of  the  fort  are 
obliged  to  give  them  something  to  eat,  and  the  Indians  never  Isil 
to  be  present  at  meal  times. 

An  old  man  called  Is8e>wo*ne*mox-ist,"  supplied  his  family 
with  fish  that  he  caught  in  a  species  of  dam  or  trap  that  he  had 
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formed  in  the  river;  but  some  whites  passing  by  had  destroyed  his 
trap,  and  to-day  he  has  been  complaining  bitterly  about  their  con- 
duct. He  is  the  same  man  whose  portrait  I  took  last  year,  and  is 
conspicuous  on  account  of  his  wearing  his  hair  twisted  in  the  form 
of  a  large  horn,  that  projects  from  the  centre  of  his  forehead. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  Captain  Walker  again;  in  my  conversation 
he  mentioned  that  the  box-elder,  acer  negundo,"  furnishes  a  sap 
which  is  highly  saccharine,  and  when  the  hunters  are  in  want  of 
sugar,  they  collect  some  of  the  sap  of  this  tree,  and  by  boiling  it 
form  a  yery  good  molasses,  which  answers  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute. 

S^em^er  2. — I  had  been  for  some*'  time  past  endeaTorine  to 
obtain  specimens  of  the  materials  that  the  Inaians  use  to  produce 
those  bnlliant  hues  they  giye  to  the  porcupine  quills,  with  which 
ther  i^rnish  their  ornamental  trappings. 

This  morning  Old  Bark"  brought  me  what  I  wished,  the  sumach 
berries,  with  which  that  bright  red  is  produced|  and  the  moss  from 
the  pine  tree^  that  yields  a  yellow  tint.  The  green  dye  is  made 
from  copperas.  What  looks  like  black  porcupine  quills,  are  either 
portions  of  ihe  quills  of  birds,  or  the  radicles  of  the  ^Uyphis  latifolia," 
which  they  flatten  by  pressing  between  weights.  Old  Bark  had  a 
piece  of  pitch  in  his  hands;  I  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  ' 
with  it;  he  answered  me  that  some  of  his  horses  had  tender  hoofs, 
and  that  he  intended  to  press  the  pitch  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
when,  after  passing  a  hot  stone  over  the  pitch,  it  would  remain  and 
protect  the  hoof.  During  the  day,  one  of  the  Indians  brought  me 
a  specimen  of  the  "astragalus"  and  told  me  that  it  was  so  poisonous 
as  to  kill  any  animal  that  might  eat  of  it.  Thinking  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  learn  the  uses  of  the  plants  I  had  collected, 
and  medical  properties  with  which  the  experience  of  the  Indians 
invested  them,  I  therefore  produced  my  specimens,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  trades  for  the  fort,  and  who  speaks  the 
Cheynne  language  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  white  person  in 
the  country,  I  made  notes  of  every  thing  that  my  red  friends  com- 
municated. "  Nah-moust,"  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  pos- 
sesses a  secret  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the  "  she-she-note"  or 
rattlesnake,  and  my  friends  here  all  state  that  be  frequently  brines 
one  of  these  snakes  into  the  fort  in  his  arms.  ^  Whilst  he  is  hand- 
ling  it,  he  is  incessantly  chewing  the  root  of  *aome  plant)  and  spit- 
tine  the  juice  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  snake  appears  to  cower 
with  fear.  He  is  also  said  to  cure  any  one  who  may  be  bitten,  by 
chewinjB^  the  root  and  spitting  the  juice  upon  the  wound.  Some  of 
the  whites  who  were  present  seemed  to  think  that  he  inadyertently 
let  slip  his  secret,  on  seeing  one  of  my  piants|  this  plant  proves 
to  be  a  coreopsis.  At  Bent's  fort,  the  usual  remedy  is  achohol. 
They  say  that  if  they  can  make  a  person  drunk,  soon  after  the  bite, 
he  is  safe. 

This  eyeningl  again  had  my  sitter  of  yesterday  "  Ah-ma-nah-co," 
seated  upon  the  billiard  table.  I  made  a  profile  •  sketch,  which 
showed  off  all  his  ornaments  to  the  greatest  advantage.  When  I 
had  finished  he  seemed  more  delighted  than  ever^  and  he  pointed 
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out  bis  armlets  of  brass,  a&d  bracelets  of  brass,  and  tbe  bmd 
masses  of  beads  tbat  earnisbed  bis  leegins  and  bis  tomabawk, 
witb  iAs  beUe  studded  witb  brass' tacksi  and  tbe  long  queue 
eked  out  witb  braided  borse  bair.  He  asked  my  permissiou  to  in- 
troduce bis  wife  and  obildreii|  and  one  Indian  after  anotber  added 
bimself  to  the  spectators,  so  that  I  soon  had  a  room  full. 

Tbese  Indians,  like  those  of  all  the  tribes  I  have  met  with,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  antiquity  of  tbeir  origin.  Like  tbe  Arcadi- 
ans of  old,  who  boasted  tbat  they  were  P^mmuim*,,"  born  before 
the  moon  was  created,  and,  like  people  of  modern  days,  who  trace 
their  oriffin  back  until  they  become  mistified.  These  Indians  talk 
of  their  haying  descended  from  nations  that  lived  long,  long  aj^o, 
and  who  came  a  long,  long  way  to  tbe  north;  endeavoring  to  give 
force  to  the  idea^  of  the  length  of  the  time,  and  of  the  distance, 
by  placing  their  hands  close  together,  and  then  moving  them  slowly 
asunder;  so  slowly  tbat  they  seem  as  if  they  would  never  complete 
the  gesture. 

In  the  afternoon  M».  McOoflSn  arrived;  he  had  been  35  days  on 
the  road  since  leaving  Independence,  Missouri,  and  has  a  train  of 
25  wagons.  • 

September  3. — Added  two  more  plants  to  my  collection — the 
*'Veronia  fasiculata,"  and  the  "dietria  coropifolia."  In  tbe  eve- 
ning, Mr.  Marcellus  St.  Vrain  arrived  from  Captain  Walker's  camp 
above  us.  He  said  that  the  antelope  were  abundant,  and  there 
were  also  some  deer;  but  the  sand-flies  so  annoyed  the  people  up 
there,  tbat,  notwitbatandin|  tbe  abundanoe  of  tbe  game,  tbey  bad 
enjoyed  but  little  pleasure  m  bunting. 

<9^/cm&er  4.— This  morning  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe 
Arkansas  shad.  Tbey  are  often  caught  of  a  large  stae;  this  one 
measured  17  inches  in  le^rth.  About«noon,  Mr.  Kourse  brought 
me  some  specimens  of  "  selenite;"  the  people  of  tbe  fort  bum  It, 
and  use  it  to  whitewash  walls.  I  also  obtained  some  crystals  oi 
4|uarts.  Our  Indian  friends  are  yet  loitering  about  the  fort,  impo- 
sing upon  the  traders  tbe  obligation  of  feeding  them,  which  the 
latter  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing,  or  else  lose  the  furs  tbat 
the  Indians  may  obtain  in  the  fall. 

In  the  evening  another  volunteer  died,  and  was  buried.  They 
were  obliged  to  cover  the  graves  with  prickly  pear,  or  rocks,  to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  teaiing  the  bodies  out  of  the  ground.  At 
some  places  along  the  Arkansas,  the  Indians  place  their  corpses  in 
trees,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolf,  and  the  whites  would  do  well 
to  adopt  the  same  plan.  * 

The  weather  is  now  becoming  extremely  cold.  Last  night  we 
had  a  very  severe  frost,  and  this  morning  tbe  thermometer  was  as 
low  as  25°. 

Saturday y  September  5. — As  my  room  was  full  of  Cheyennes,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
structure  of  their  language.  I  found  the  English  alphabet  sufficient 
to  represent  all  the  sounds  they  utter,  and  at  once  set  myself  to 
work  to  construct  a  Tocabulary  of  tbeir  language.  I  bad  tbe  as- 
sistance of  one  of  tbe  best  interpreters  im  tbe  country. 
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Their  language  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  any  of 
those  spoken  by  our  Indian  tribes,  but  the  difficulty  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  habit  the  Indians  have  of  swallowing  the  last  syllable  of 
every  word,  so  that  many  persons  would  hardly  notice  the  last 
syllable,  and  therefore  omit  it  when  attempting  to  speak  the  Chey- 
enne language,  and  are  not  understood  hy  the  Indians. 

They  have  no  articles;  their  substantives  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  ours.  Plurality  and  unity  are  generally  denoted  by  prefixing 
Aumhersy  and  sometimes  by  termtnationsi  as,  vo-votey  an  egg;  vo- 
TO-tuts,  eggs.  Their  pronouns  have  only  one  number,  or  rather 
they  are  of  both  numbers.  Their  numerical  terms  are  beautifully 
arranged)  each  one  of4the  digits  is  expressed  by  a  different  namoi 
and  the  tens  are  expressed  by  affixing  certain  terminations  to  the 
digits.  % 

The  numbers  are  thus  expressed: 


Kast, 

Nishy 

Jfah, 

Knavci  . 

None, 

Nah-so-tO| 

Ne-so-to, 

Nah-no*tO| 

So-to, 

Mah-to-te, 


'one. 
t#o. 
three, 
four, 
fite. 
sit. 
seven  i 
eight, 
nifae. 
ten. 


Nah-to-te-ot  e-nah,  thirteen. 


Mah-to-te-ote-nast,  eleven, 
idah-to-te-ote-nish,  twelve. 


do 
Ne-so, 

Ne-so- ote-nast, 

do 
Na-vo, 
Ne-vo, 
No-no, 
Na-sb-to-no, 
Ne-so-to -no, 
Na-no-to-no, 
So-to-no, 


Mah-to-to-no,  one  hundred. 


do 
twenty. 
tWenty-one. 

do 
thirty, 
forty, 
fifty, 
sikty. 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety. 


They  express  thousands  by  so  many  hundreds;  as  10,  20,  or  30 
hundreds  for  1,000,  2,000,  or  3,000,  &c.,  kc. 

Their  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectives  are  expressed  by  ^re- 
feting^  words  significant  of  augmentation  or  diminution;  the  adjec- 
tive itself  rAaains  unchanged.  The  verbs  have  all  the  principal 
times,  but  are  only  used  in  one  number,  as  the  subject  or  subjects 
to  which  the  verb  belongs  render  distinction  of  number  sufficientlv 
exact  without  varying  the  number  of  the  verb.  Tbey  have  all 
the  other  parts  of  ^eech  belonging  to  the  langpiages  of  civilized 
nations;  but  their  nouns  are  the  only  species  of  words  that  will 
bear  a  comparison  in  a  numerical  view.  The  Cheyenne  is  far  from 
being  deficient  in  its  capability  of  expressing  abstract  ideas.  Some 
persons  think  that  it  would  be  incomplete  without  gesture,  because 
the  Indians  use  gesture  constantly.  But  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  language  is  in  itself  capable  of  bodying  forthanyidea  to  which 
one  may  wish  to  give  utterance. 

From  this  day  forth  I  spent  several  hours  in  the  daily  study  of 
this  language,  anil  had  succeeded  in  forming  an  elementary  gram- 
mar; but,  on  my  winter  journey  back  to  St.  Louis,  in  December  and 
February,  these  papers  were  lost.  In  fact  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty I  managed  to  save  anything  that  I  had  collected.  I  have, 
however,  been  able  to  form  the  following  vocabulary  from  letters 
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which  I  wrote  to  the  bureau^  and  from  notes  I  had  made  in  nf 
sketch  hook. 


shell 

rib 

cap 

clay 

canoe 

axe 

flonr 

pike 

spear 

shield 

dance 

drum 

sone 

toad 

turtle 

fool 

soldier 

chief 

goose 

truth 

kettle 

marrow 

salt 

moase 

knife 

road 

path 

robe 

qnirer 

tree 

grass 

bush 

(game)  ball 

race 

fire 

woods 

fuel 

sword 

icicle 

snow 

gown 

awl 

beads 

blanket 

comb 

hawk  bells 

owl 

bullets 


meane 

leip 

a-tuk 

a-slick 

rim  mone 

ke  koi  ana  no 

gini  ha  con 
ay  yok 
ho  moan 
ho  ah 

mah  tato  uts 
on  ne  ah  rome 
mah  nis  tuto 

own  hi 
mine 

mah  sown  ne 

no  tak 

we  ho 

en  ni 

ni  turn 

my  to  took 

aim 

wo  po  mah 
o-ke 

mo  tab  ke 
me  oh 

ha  ke  me  oh 
home 
is  tis 
anst 

moist  ' 
ha  ke  anst 
on  nish  tah  ke 
ono  she 
oist 

mah  tah 

moist 

ho  natt 
mah  ome 
is  ta  se 
oist 
a  un 

0  ne  a  TO  kist 
wo  pe  she  o  nun 
te  ha  nay 
ah  qua  bone 
nis  tah 
Te  ol  mah 


t 
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iron 

hide 

back 

belly 

egg 

Termillion 

wagon 

•stone 

duck 

heap 

ashes 

coals 

blood 

dew  ? 

frost  y 

leaves 

root  * 

brandy 

flint 

steel 

cough 

gun 

heart 

bone 

fear 

blow 

a  place 

a  gourd 

hair 

hill 

mountain 
«  marriage 
entrails 

ground  squirrel 

elk 

badger 

bear 

antelope 

turkey 

chicken 

grassbdpper 

butterfly 

beetle 

tarantula 

tallow 

looking-glasses 
the  pomme  blanche 
thistle 
rattlesnake 
wild  gourd 
cactus 


mah  kite 

vo  tan 

is  tato  torn 

mah  toush  she 

vo  vote 

ve  o  mi  turn 

ous  chim 

oun  mak 

sish  ke  sun 

hishst 

pah  i 

ho  us 

mi  i 

is-she-in-eo 

ye  po  hits 
o  to  mo  en 

ve  00  map  pe 
moi  su  kah 

ho  pass 
mah  i  mits 
mi  tun  0 
hi  wit 
o  CO  nuts 
to  tato  ist 
ome 

ne  num  she  us 
mah  an 
mik 
po  e  us 
0-mi 

o  Tis  tah  one 
Te  a  ou  nist 
menny  wah  kale 
mah  ah 

mah  CO 
nah  CO 

vo  ka 

mah  ka  in 

CO  CO  ya  ktne 

hah  coat 

a  wow  chim 

ah  me  kone 

we  noe 
♦ 

irch  ke 

am  vo  am  is  tuto 

mo  0  tah 
ish  CO 

she  she  note 
sub  sins  how 
mah  tah 
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mah  Be  mick 

how  tab  wis 

copher 

is  te  mab 

sun.  nowcr 

bo  e  nuB 

macb  coon 

water  snake 

ne  e  kis 

small  beetl£ 

menab  kis 

bee 

ba  noma 

cttitioedfi 

ne*sbiiii  ne 

plum 

men  ne  min 

asclcDias 

mah  ton  I  must 

buffalo  skull 

mah  to  ah  mik 

prairie  snake 

sa  so  nit  tan 

buffalo  bull 

0  to  wah 

buffolo  cow 

mah  no 

antelope  hei^d 

vo  ka  nab  mik 

fish 

CO  CO  na  no  mine 

young  badger 

tebon 

Verbs. 


pom  vone 
em  ho  mi 
o  tab  hoi  ist 
ne  know  yist 
an  no.  tuts 
is  se  vote 
o  ne  ine 
ip  po  list 
mo  quis  tan 
a  e  uts 


to  shoot 
to  cover 
to  ride 
to  bide 
to  roast 
to  boil 
to  undo 
to  wrap 
to  writ9 
to  break 


Nah-moust  entered  my  room  during  tbe  day  and  showed  me  a 
looking-glass  frame  that  he  had  been  making.  With  Indian  pa- 
tiencey  be  bad  been  at  work  on  it  for  two  days;  a  white  man  conld 

have  made  it  in  half  an  hour. 

In  the  evening,  some  Mormons  came  in  from  near  the  "  Peublo," 
about  eighty  miles  west  of  this  place;  they  brought  us  some  {rreeo 
pumpkins  and  corn;  neither  the  sweet  potatoe  nor  the  cabbage  has 
been  cultivated.  Around  the  fort  we*can  gather  great  numbers  of 
the  pods  of  the  myrtinia  proboscidea. 

This  afternoon,  Ah-mah-nah-co"  brought  me  two  .<kins  61Ied 
with  wild  cherries,  one  of  the  skins  was  from  a  young  racoon,  tbe 
other  from  a  young  badger.  As  they  were  stuffed  out  of  all  shape, 
I  did  not  care  much  to  draw  them,  but  he  had  been  so  polite  and 
obliging  to  me  that  I  sketched  them  in  order  to  gratify  him,  at 
which  he  felt  so  delighted  that  he  brought  his  squaw  to  take  m] 
measure  for  a  pair  of  moccasins. 

September  7.<-*I  commenced  in  earnest  preparing  for  my  depai- 
ture  for  Santa  F^.   I  pnrchased  some    par  fleche/'  bnffalo  skiai 
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dressed  so  as\ii  form  a  Ktiff  ^eat..«r  resembling  saddler^s  leatliery 
and  is  used  for  pack  saddles,  harnessi  and  so  forth. 

I  purchased  some  moccasins  to-day,  they  were  made  of  bvfialo 
skin,  dressed  without  the  hair,  and  had  the  fronts  ornamented  with 
a  figure  worked  in  beads,  intended  to  imitate  a  squaw.  They  have 
only  one- seam,  that  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  skin  being 
doubled  oVer;  the  inside  line  is  perfectly  straight.  These  pecu- 
liarities malrk  the  Cheyenne  moccasin. 

I  got  one  pair  made  of  antelope  skin  that  have  fringes  attached 
to  the  heel  one  foot  ten  inches  long;  these  cannot  be  worn  conve- 
niently except  by  horsemen.  In  muddy  weather  the  Indians  braid 
all  their  fringes  to  prevent  them  from  being  soiled.  They  say  that 
these  fringes  secure  their  legs  from  being  bitten  by  the  rattle- 
snake. 

In  the  evening,  I  procured  a  specimen  of  the  little  plover,  and 
set  to  work  to  transfer  it  to  my  sketch  book,  when  old  **Nah-co- 
mense"  came  in  bringing  me  a  couple  pf  buffalo  tongues.    I  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  been  to  see  me  before;  he,  in  reply,  crooked 
his  forefingers  slightly,  putting  them  by  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
signify  buffalo,  then  dropping  his  hands  a  little,  with  the  backs  up, 
commenced  moving  tliem  downwards,  as  if  passing  them  over  a 
globe;  after  which,  he  brought  bis  hands  up  in  front  with  the 
fingers  carefully  kept  distinct,  to  signify  many,  then  joining  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  snd  thumbs,  moved  them  back  and  forth  towards 
his  mouth,  to  signify  eating,  and  concluded  his  gestures  by  stretch- 
ing the  forefingers  and  thumbs  apart,  as  if  to  span  something;  he 
placed  his  hand  near  his  stomach,  and  moved  it  up  along  hisl>ody 
until  the  muscle,  connecting  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  rested  in* 
his  mouth,  to  signify  that  he  was  full  up  to  the  mouth.    All  of 
which  meant  that  he  had  a  heap  of  buflfalo  meat,  and  that  he  had 
been  eating  until  he  was  full  up  to  the  mouth.    The  young  men 
had  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  sucpessful  foray  amongst 
the  buffalo.   Although  the  first  time  since  January  that  they  hare 
had  abundance,  our  friends  bad  not  forgotten  to  gorge  themselres 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Indian  festivities. 

For  the  last  two  days,  they  had  been  feasting  from  morning 
until  night,  and  from  night  until  morning,  during  which  time  1 
have  not  seen  an  Indian  near  the  fort. 

This  evening  a  party  of  teamsters  arrived;  they  seemed  to  be 
very  insubordinate,  and  refused  to  go  on  to  Santa  F6,  aUhough  the 
troops  there  must  be  greatly  in  want  of  provisions.  They  sa*id 
"we  engaged  to  go  to  Bent's  fort,  and  we  will  go  no  further.'' 
The  cattle  and  wagons  belong  to  the  government,  and  these  inde- 
pendent characters  had  so  wofully  neglected  them,  that  the  ozen 
greatly  needed  rest,  and  the  wagons  repairs. 

Tutsday^  September  S» — I  spent  this  morning  employed  in  taking 
the  dimensions  of  Bent's  fort.  It  required  some  time  to  complete 
all  the  measurements.  The  structure  is  quite  complex;  they  may, 
however,  be  useful  in  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  forts  that  pan  be 
built  in  that  country.  The  roof  and  walls  of  clay  cannot  be  set  on 
fire,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  renders  them  impenetrable  to 
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the  fusil  balls  of  the  Indians.  Wood  is  too  scarce,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  is  not  suited  for  building,  while  the  "adobes"  answer 
every  purpose  so  well  that  thej  were  used  by  Lieutenant  Gilmer, 
of  the  engineer  corps,  at  Santa  Fe,  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Marcy.  I  was  told  that  the  ^'adobes''  could  be  bought  in  M^xicft 
for  eighteen  cents  the  hundred. 

Pilka,  with  some  of  the  men  of  the  fort,  went  dowif  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Purgatory,  or  "  Las  Animas,"  to  get  the  m'ules,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  for  Santa  in  the  morning.  They  found  them 
in  a  hue  pasturing  ground,  looking  much  improved. 

Mr.  Bent's  people  wiere  cutting  hay;  tKey  find  that  the  wild  graap 
of  the  hottomsi  when  yr^M  caredi  makes' excellent  hay. 

Captain  Walker  came  down  the  riyer,  having  received  inforan*' 
tion  of  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  Tolnnteers.  He  had  som 
sixty  head  of  mulesi  and  will|  doubtless,  dispose  of  them,  to  the 
volunteers  with  great  advantage,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  troops, 
as  their  horses  are  completely  broken  down  by  the  march  acrons 
the  desert. 

In  the  morning  Bill  Garey  arrived  here.    He  was  the  inteijpreter 
last  year  at  the  council  held  in  August  at  this  place,  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  Delawares  and  the  Cheyenne  nation.    He  is  now  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Peublo,  or  fiard- 
scrabble. 

Before  dark  Mr.  M.  St.  Vrain  told  us  that  he  had  concluded  to 
go  to  Santa  Fei  We  were  all  delighted  when  he  announced  his 
intention,  as  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  procure  us  some  fresh 
meat  on  the  march,  being  a  good  huntsman,  and  our  road  leads 
through  a  region  that  abounds  with  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  the 
turkey.  We  are  in  hopes,  too,  that  we  shall  be  just  in  time  for  the 
wild  fruits,  as  the  plum,  the  grape,  and  the  currant  abound,  and 
three  varieties  of  the  currant  are  found  in  great  profusion  in  the 
mountain  passes.  We  knew  the  country  to  be  full  of  game;  we 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  over  which 
the  plum  trees  waved  their  golden  drupes,  while  the  vine  twined 
around  the  cottonwood  or  graceful  locust  tree,  or  clambered  up  the 
mountain  sides,  laden  with  rich  clusters  of  the  purple  grape,  and  . 
the  rocks  embroidered  with  the  currant  bush,  laden  with  its  trans- 
parent wax'like  berries.  . 

Wednesday,  September  9. — ^We  now  commenced,  in  good  earnest, 
to  prepare  for  our  journey,  and  the  morning  was  spent  in  packing 
up.  *I  had  tbe  coffee  all  prepared,  and  enough  bread  baked  to  last 
several  days,  for  I  wished  to  have  our  time  unencumbered  for  the 
few  first  days,  until  my  party,  consisting  of  mjrself,  Mr.  Nourse, 
and  Pilka,  should  get  our  duties  a  little  systematixed. 

At  3  o'clock  we  forded  the  Arkansas,  just  as  several  companies 
of  Colonel  Price's  regiment  were  forming  their  camp.  As  we  left, 
there  was  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  and  the  sky  looked  threatening, 
but  we  were  all  too  glad  to  get  once  more  in  our  saddles  to  be 
turned  back  by  a  shower  of  rain.  Several  times  we  thought  of 
forming  camp,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  storm,  for  the  clouds,  with 
black  and  lowering  aspect,  were  rushing  towaids  us,  and  extended 
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•round  the  Borison.  They,  however,  \IWided  and  passed  along  the 
ridges  on- each  side  of  the  river  valley;  as  the  glorious  light  of  the 
setting  sun  shone- between  the  division  it  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  black  clouds  on  our  right  and  left.  The  day  had  been  warnii 
now  cool  gusts  of  wind  came  puffing  along  the  valley,  bearing  the 
refreshing  scent  of  new  fallen  rain.  Several  hawksi  whose  out- 
lines cut  sharp  against  the  dark  clouds,  were  sporting  in  the  air, 
sometimes  with  rapid  beating  wings  contending  against  the  wind| 
and  then,  ceasing  all  efiforts,  suddenly  swept  along. 

Notwithstanding  the  risk  of  a  drenching,  we  continned  our  march 
to  the  mouth  of  the  "Rio  Timpa,"  nearly  eight  miles  west  of 
Bent's,  when  we  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Before 
dark  several  wagons  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Simpson,  Missouri 
volunteers,  and  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  came  up  with  us. 

We  enjoyed  our  suppers  as  if  we  had  that  day  taken  a  long 
journey.  The  very  idea  of  once  more  getting  on  the  prairie  pro- 
duced a  pleasurable  excitement  that  extended  its  influence  to  our 
dormant  appetites,  for  want  of  exercise  and  confinement  to  the 
fort  had  not  agreed  with  any  of  us. 

At  night  we  had  a  serenade  from  a  full  choir  of  prairie  wolves; 
they  collected  around  our  camp  in  great  numbers,  and  broke  forth 
in  sudden  bursts  of  their  inimitable  music.  There  are  times  when 
the  wolHs  howl  sounds  pleasantly,  and  again  there  are  times  when 
the  spirits  of  desolation  seemed  to  be  conjured  up  by  it. 

Septembtir  10. — ^This  moraine.  I  got  several  species  of  willow, 
amongst  whCch  was  the  long  leafed  willow,  (salix  aagustifolia;) 
also  two'  varieties  of  cotton  wood,  ^P.  canadensis,  ana  P.  mono- 
lifera;)  the  former  is  often  used  in  winter  to  feed  horses  and  mules, 
and  they  seem  to  relish  it  greatly;  of  the  latter  they  are  not  fond. 

We  tried  to  start  early,  but  two  of  our  mules  gave  us  a  long 
chase  before  we  could  6atch  them.  At  length  we  started  up  the 
•  Timpa.  On  either  side,  the  prairie  was  covered  with  a  dense  gprowth 
of  artemisia,  under  vwhich  the  timid  bare  sought  shelter;  ever  and 
anon  the  agile* antelope,  in  droves  of  twenty  or  thirty,  would 
dash  across  the  road  and  speed  away,  until  getting  the  wind  of  us, 
they  would  suddenly  stop,  and,  wheeling  rapidly,  dash  off  in 
another  direction  with  renewed  velocity.  We  soon  came  in  sight 
of  "Las  Cumbres  Espanolas,"  or  the  Spanish  peaks,  their  twinned 
summits  towering  above  the  clouds  that  drifted  midway  up  their 
sides.    Our  route  bore  direct  for  the  peaks. 

The  road  was  very  dusty,  and  the  wind  constantly  annoyed  us, 
heaving  up  gre'  t  clouds  of  dusl  and  sand,  and  dashing  them  into  our 
faces.  The  coujitry  around  us  was  extremely  sterile.  Its  sandy 
bosom  covered  with  cacti,  amongst  which  were  the  cereus  cespi- 
tosa,  and  cactus  opuntia,  and  here  and  there,  clustered  in  groups, 
the  bristling  baycinet  leaves  of  the  yucca  angustifolia,  and  under 
our  feet  hundreds  of  horned  fio^s  (agama  cornuta)  were  crawling 
about  without  heeding  our  proximity. 

We  marched  twenty  miles,  and  encamped  about  one  mile  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  army  had  turned  off  from  the  road/  -The 
Timpa  at  this  place  \b  three-fourths  of  a  mile  fro^f  the  road,  and 
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one  it  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  look  oat  for  it,  as  tlMve  is  only  one 
or  two  trees  soattered  along  its  bottom^  and  these  almost -fai^oeii by 
perpeodtcttlar  banks^  itf  many  plaees  15  feet  high. 

I  should  adTise  persons  to  encamp  just  before  reaching  the  three 
oomcal  btittes,  a  sketch  of  which  was  made  last  year;  as  they  point 
out  this  camping  place  they  form  a  very  useful  land  mark. 

The  waters  of  the  El  Rio  Timpa  are  generally  very  saline,  but 
the  late  rain  had  so  diluted  them  that  we  found  them  rather  plesi* 
sarit. 

My  little  party  reached  this  place  at  4  o'clock,  but  the  ox  trains 
dill  not  arrive  until  dark;  many  of  the  men,  who  wore  moccasins, 
were  complaining  most  bitterly  of  the  spines  of  the  cactus;  their 
fe«t  were  full  of  them. 

As  there  was  no  wood  lit  to  burn,  we  were  forced  to  use 
the  grease  brush;  so  the  voyageuis  call  it  on  account  of  its  burning 
"with  such  a  brilliant  light.  It  is  in  truth  the  obione  eanescens. 
This,  with  the  artemisia  tridentata  and  Freraontia  vermicularisj 
grows  in  great  abundance  along  the  valley  of  the  Timpa. 

Growing  among  the  sage  I  found  the  'Minosyris  dracunculoides." 
It  is  here  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  We  also  found  the 
'^artemisia  cana." 

Stptm^kw  'This  morning  we  again  had  a  long  ehase  after 
OMir  mules;  they  appeared  to  be  as  wild  as  deer,  but  we  at  last 
cau|^ht  them.  Shortly  after  we  had  started}^  we  passed  the  three 
csmca;!  buttes;  their  tops  are  corered  with  pieoes  of  carbonate  of 
limoy  beautifully  crystalized.  The  country  now  became  more 
broken;  on  the  ridges  were  scattered  groves  of  cedair  trees,  and  the 
bottom  lands  clad  with/ the  silvery  looking  foliage  of  the  arte* 
misias.  After  a  march  of  19  miles,  we  camped  at  a  place  called 
the  Willows.  Here  the  road  crosses  the  Timpa;  the  rocks  rise  on 
your  right  hand  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  their  tops  covered 
with  cedar  trees,  and  their  sides  clad  with  the  currant  (ribes  cer- 
enm)  and  the  tall  cactus,  "cafetus  undulata." 

When  we  first  arrived  we  had  a  long  search  before  we  could  ob- 
tain any  water.  At  last  found  some  brackish  pools,  half  hidden  by 
the  tall  cane  grass,  (arundo  phraguntes,)  and  bordered  ivith  the  cat- 
tail (typha  latifolia)  and  arrow  weed,  (sagittaria  sagittefolia.) 

During  the  night,  my  tent  came  very  near  being  burnt  up.  A 
man  belonging  to  the  ox  train  entered  my  camp,  and,  throwing  some 
fuel  upon  the  fire,  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  fire  burning.  The 
grass  caught;  all  were  asleep  except  myself,  and  it  was  lucky  for 
me  that  I  had  sat  up.  I  heard  the  roaring  of  the  fire,  and,  look- 
ing out,  found  the  flames  within  a  few  feet  of  my  tent. 
I  shouted  aloud,  and  all  the  men  sprang  up,  caught  their  blankets 
as  they  rose,  and  with  th^m  soon  whipt  out  the  fire.  The  grass 
was  shorty  or  they  could  not  so  easily  have  extinguished  the 
flames.  As  my  health  was  not  yet  firm,  1  had  since  starting  been  Tory 
.  careful  to  tie  the  door  of  my  tent,  to  make  it  as  close  as  possi- 
ble; %nd,  when  I  endeavored  to  rush  out,  I  found  myself  impris- 
oned. Had.  the  teat  oasffht|  it  would  have  been  as  much  as  I  could 
haTe  done  to  safe  myself ;  my  note  books  and  sketches  that  had 
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cost  me   some  labor,  and  that  I  yaliied  higUyi  wo«i4  iiave 
been  destroyed. 

September  12. — When  daylight  appeared,  I  again  congratulated 
myself  on  the  escape  of  last  night.  The  ground  for  a  considerable 
space  around  the  fire  was  one  black  patch,  and  this  extended  to 
within  two  feet  of  my  tent.  We  qaickly  struck  our  camp  and  ^ 
started  for  **hole  in  the  rock,"  which  is  7  miles  from  the  Willows. 
As  v«  crossed  the  Timpa,  at  the  Wtllowt|  and  were  going  south, 
we  had  that  itream  on  our  left  hand  side.  Where  we  camped  the 
banks  were  composed  of  high,  rugged  sandsitoae  rooke^  corered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  cedar  and  plnyon,  {pians  menophjlius^) 
*We  noticed,  along  the  road  many  sky- larks  (atauda  alpeatrit)  aadl 
meadow  larks,  (sturnella  negkcta,)  differing  slightly  from  the  com«> 
moa  meadow  lark  in  its  note,  and  in  its  tail  fsatkers,  which|  m  tbie 
bird,  are  nearly  equal;  also  the  flicker,  (picas  anratos.) 

While  riding  along  the  road,  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
wagon,  I  noticed  a  numher  of  prairie  dogs  seated  near  the  entrance 
of  tfieir  burrows,  some  squatted,  half  concealed  in  the  qioiAh  of 
their  dwelling,  and  were  barking  most  vehemently  on  my  approach; 
but  there  was  one  that  stood  straic;ht  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  pre- 
senting his  white  breast  and  belly  to  full  view.  Although  I  had 
never  fired  off  my  mule,  I  could  not  resist  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing a  prairie  dog.  I  drew  up  my  gun  and  fired,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought;  my  mule  turned  directly  about,  and  had  made 
several  springs  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon  before  I  co  ild  check 
her.  I  now  rode  back,  but  could  not  identify  the  spot  where 
the  prairie  dog  had  been  sitting.  After  a  little  time  spent  in 
fruitless  search,  I  continued  my  journey,  resolved  not  to  fire  ofif 
from  a  mule  again. 

We  had  to  search  about  ''hole  in  the  rock"  U>i  some  time  before 
we  foufld  water,  and  this  was  coTered  with  a  thiok,  green  scum, 
fit  only  for  the  magpies  and  ravens  that  we  started  away  fromJt; 
bat,  on  hunting  down  the  stream,  we  found  some  clear  water  in.  a 
Tery  deep  hole.  On  its  margin,  in  the  shade  of  some  willows^  there 
were  many  frogs  sitting;  now  and  then  one  would  make  a  dart 
and  gulph  down  a  passing  fiy,  so  quick  that  we  eeuld  scarse  pes- 
eetve  the  frog's  motion.  We  killed  a  dosen  of  these  frogs  and  had 
them  cooked  for  supper. 

This  afternoon  a  young  German,  who  aeeompanied  the  ox 
wagons,  entered  my  camp.  I  had  seen  him  severaltimes  at  Bent'e 
fort.  On  his  approach,  he  greeted  me  with  a  salutation  from 
Horace,  ^'quid  agis,  dulcessime  reram."  For  some  time  I  did  not 
know  in  what  language  he  had  spoken,  his  pronunciation  being  so 
different  from  that  of  an  American.  He  brought  me  a  specimen  of 
the  horned  lizzard  (agama  cornuta)  and  a  species  of  centipede. 

In  the  evening,  Pilka  caught  me  a  gopher.   I  was  obliged  to  kill 
it,  as  it  struggled  so  hard 'to  get  away;   fighting   furiously  with  • 
its  sharp  teeth,  and  cutting  the  cord  with  which  I  had  tied  it.  I 
preserved  the  skin,  also  the  skull;  but  the   latter  was  fractured 
by  the  blow  I  had  given,  and  the  two  upper  incisors  broken  off. 

We  coHld  now  see  the  high,  rocky  peak  that  marks  the  entrance 
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to  the  Raton  pass.  It  looks  like,  a  huge,  rectangular  block, 
whose  longest  sides  are  parallel  with  the  horisoOy  and  la  aitttated  om 

a  high  bluff. 

September  13.— We  started  this  mornings  with  the  intention 
of  camping  at  some  pools,  at  the  head  of  an  affluent  of  the  <<Rio  * 
Pnrgatorio,"  called  ^4iole  m  the  prairie;"  but,  on  reaching  the  de- 
aired  locality,  we  found  not  one  drop  of  water;  the  bottoms  of  the 
dry  pools  were  deeply  indented  with  the  tracks  of.  oxen, 
ao  eloself  crowded  together  as  to  encroach  upon  each  other;  show- 
ing how  eagerly  the  poor  beasts  had  crowded  here.  The  earth  was 
baked  hard;  not  one  sign  of  moisture  to  be  seen.  We  had  already 
marched  15  miles,  but  must  now  proceed  12  miles  further  to  the 
Rio  Purgatorio,  where  we  were  certain- of  finding  an  abundance  of 
water  and  plenty  of  wood.  On  the  road  we  met  an  ox,  walking- 
leisurely  in  the  direction  of  the  United  States.  It  had  doubtless 
failed  of  its  strength,  on  this  long  stretch,  for  want  of  water. 

We  searched  the  Purgatory  for  plums,  currants,  and  grapes.  Al- 
though we  found  bushes  and  vines  in  abundance,  the  fruit  had  all 
gone.  We  here  saw  several  flickers,  with  red  lined  wings  :'nd 
tails,  (picus  Mexicanus.)  Also  the  common  flicker,  and  large 
flocks  of  the  yellow  headed  black  bird,  or  troopial. 

As  our  animals  showed  great  signs  of  weariness,  I  concluded  to 
remain  here  to-morrow.  It  was  evident  that  our  mules  could  not 
support  the  fatigues  of  such  marches  as  we  made  to-day,  over  a 
country  so  destitute  of  gr?ss,  and  affordinjf  such  meagre  pasturage; 
for  tliC  grass  was  parched  by  the  eaccessive  drought  that  has  pre- 
Tailed  this  summer.  The  water  at  holes  in  the  prairici"  is  gen- 
erally considered  unfailing.  While  hunting  for  water  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  holes,  we  found  in.  the  bluffs, 'which  were  of 
alatj  structure,  fragments  of  large  fossil  shells,  resembling  the  in-, 
noceramas;  the  fractures  showing  iiitnumerable  fibres  perpendicular 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  shells.  Scattered  around  on  the  tops  of  little 
mounds,  we  found  beautiful  romboidal  pieces  of  semi-transparent 
carbonate  of  lime. 

From  this  place  6n,  we  noticed  the  abundance  of  the  artemisias, 
the  obione  canescens,  and  "  Fr6montia  vermicularis,"  and  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  compositacf ous'  plant,      senecio  filifolusj"  cacti  of 
seTcral  species,  covered  the  plains.     As  we  approached  the  river, 
we  began  to  feel  quite  disheartened  at  the  number  of  hills  that 
seemed  to  spring  up  in  order  to  separate  us  from   the  wished  for 
goal.    Our  mouths  were  parched  with  long  endured  thirst;  no  one 
had  had  a  drop  of  water  since  morning,  for  we  were  disappointed  at 
"holes  in  the  prairie."     At  length,  however,  we  reached  a  high 
ridge,  and  when   the  top  was   attained,  a  splendid  scene  suddenly 
burst  upon  us.      On  the  right,  rose   the   cloud-capped  summits  of 
the  Spanish   peaks;  in   front,  the  gates   of  the   Kiiton  pass,  from 
which  issued  the  much  wished  for  "Rio  Purgatorio.''    This  stream, 
turning  to  the  left,  held  its  eourse.  onward,  parallel  with  the  front 
of  a  high  rocky  escarpment,  its  valley  marked  by  dark  groves  of 
timber.    A  nlst^  Tapor  aeemed  to  proceed  from  both  rock  and 
fwetf  bereasing  m  softness,  reiling  both  rirer  and  nsearpvent,  and 
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itself  blended  with  the  sky;  the  intermediate  space  filled  with  va- 
riously shaded  hills  that  are  covered  with  yellow,  parched  grass; 
the  forej^round  relieved  by  rlusteririi^  thickets  of  silver  leafed  ar- 
temisia;  while  the  whole  is  united  by  the  road  that  passes  along 
over  swelling  hill  and  sinking  dale;  so  that  the  eye  travels  instantly 
to  the  farthest  extreme,  unimpeded  by  any  abruptness.  The  whole 
scene  was  increased  in  efifect  by  the  appearance  of  an  ox  that  came 
slowlj  towards  iiS|  whose  loneliness  perfected  the  repose  of  the 
landscape. 

We  now  began  to  feel  very  anxious  foir.  news  from  Santa  F6. 
Mr.  Ward,  who  had  gone  to  Santa  F6y  and  who  promised  to  be  at 
the  fort  some  time  since,  had  not  arrived,  neither  had  we  met  any 
one  on  the  road,  and  no  news  had  beea  receiyed,  except  the  rumor 
that  General  Kearny  had  entered  Santa  F^.     Still,  we  khew  not 

•  kow  he  had  been  received,  nor  whether  the  line  of  communicatioa 
was  not  guarded  by  guerrillas.  Mr.  St.  Vrain  spoke  of  going  on 
as  far  as  the  Rio  '^Ensenada,"  to  gain  some  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  country  that  we  would  have  to  pass 
through.  Daily,  persons  had  passed  th6  fort  going  to  .Santa  F^i 
but  none  had  come  back,  "  nulla  vestiga  retrorsum." 

September  14. — Spent  the  day  on  the  bank.*'  of  the  Purgatory; 
not  inappropriately  named,  as  one  plunges  into  a  perfect  £rebuS| 
amongst  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  Raton. 

Our  people  killed  five  deer,  and  Mr.  St.  Vrain  killed  a  very  fat' 
antelope;  so  the  camp  was  a  scene  of  festivity.  At  night  we  gath- 
ered around  our  social  fires;  the  voyageurs  grew  talkative,  and 
told  marvellous  tales,  and  we  all  devoured  meat  with  the  voracity 
of  beasts  oi  prey.  It  is  not  unusual  for  two  men  to  eat  a  fore  quar- 
ter of  venison  without  the  accompaniment  of  bread,  or  even  of 
salt.  /  •  ' 

To-day  I  again  saw  the  red  shafted  flickers,  and  endehTored  to 

Set  a  shot  at  them»  but  they  were  too  shy  to  be  approached.  I| 
owever^  obtained  a  beautiul  male  specimen  of  the  troopial,  (age- 
laiussanthocephalus.)  . 

I  made  a  sketch  of  the  Spanish  peaks;  th^ere  were  light  clouds 
hanging  around  them,  but  elthough  they  lent  great  beauty  to  the 
mountains  by  .the  ever  varying  contour  of  their  shadows,  that  curved 
about  in  mazes  intricate,  eccentric, intervolved,  yet  regular,  when 
most  irregular  they  seem,''  and  the  rays  of  light  that  pierced  these 
clouds  wefe  ever  changing;  thus,  the  same  scene  presented  an  end^ 
less  variety. 

.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  we  noticed  G:reat  quantities  of 
cotton  wood,  (P.  monolifera,)  and  locust  trees,  (Robina  pseudoaca- 
sia;)  also  the  box  elder, .(acer  negundo,)  and  dense  thickets,  com- 
posed of  the  plum  and  the  cherry  interwoven  with  grape  vines, 
formed  impenetrable  thickets,  where  the  deer,  the  har^  the  rabbit| 
■  and  wild  turkey,  found  a  secure  shelter.  ♦ 
The  plains  are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  and  the  ground 
is  quite  bare  in  many  places,  where  the  animals  had  been  licking 
the  ground,  and  have  trampled  ilown  the  herbage.  We  still  find 
the  dwtlUnga  of  the  gopher  and  prairie  dog  around  us;  and  the 

• 
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cacti  are  so  numerous  that  one  is  obliged  to  thresd  kis  psih  mmosgid 
them  with  infinite  care. 

Stpt^WiUr  15.— Tkis  morning  we  were-  lyrrouoded  br  flocks  of 
goldes'litsdcd  troopialsy  wbo  mingled  most  socially  vitn  the  oom- 
mon  cow  l^ird^  and  all  in  great  glee  were  catching  grass- hoppers  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  mulada." 

Soon  aflcr  stattingf  I  rode  back  a  short  'distance  to  eznmine  a 
Tolcantc  dike  that  streteked  nearly  east  and  v/est  across  the  Tnlla^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  *  having  collected  as  many  ^ea-  • 
.mens  atf  I  wanted  I  crossed  the  Purgatory. 

We  now  fliaw  on  erery  side  a  beautiful  plant  covered  with  dark 
«carlet flowerS)  a  species  of  (nyctaginea  osybaphus.)  This  plant 
ii  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  we  had  seen. 

As  we  moved  up  the  valley  we  found  the  *  hills  composed  of 
rounded  pebble  stones,  and  huge  pieces  of  dark  purple  rock,  that 
:from  its  vesicularity  and  general  charactex  we  knew  to  be  vol- 
canic. 

After  a  march  of  six  miles,  we  encamped  by  the  side  of  the  Pur- 
.gatory  again,  and  at  the  f6ot  of  a  stupendous  mass  of  rocks,  whose  flat 
tops  cut  into  giant  steps  are  thus  connected  with  the  lower  levels 
:0f  the  ridge.    What  a  field  for  the  geologist;  what  pleasure  would 
.he  have  with  the  rocks  piled  about  and  strewed  around  us.    I  could 
not  but  compare  the  legends  these  rocks  unfold  with  the  doubtful 
records  of  history.    See  with  what  detail  they  present  everything 
to  us,  showing  us  specimens  of  birds,  of  plants,  of  animals  and  the 
like,  telling  as  when  and  where  they  existed •*  See  how  they  go  badr 
Aces  npon  ag^s!  behold  with  astonishment  the  mighty  deeds  in 
•TOieh  they  have  been  concerned,  the  grand  convulsions  they  hare 
.wdevgone. 

iSfejgiem&er  16.«— When  we  got  «ready  for  our  march,  we  %focui4 
that  the  ox  teams  had  started  long  before  us,  but  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  three  miles  through  the  forests  of  cednr  sjid 
pifkwi,  or  nut  pine,  when  we  encountered  the  wagons.  One  of 
them  had  upset,  and  the  traders'  goods  lay  strewed  along  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  a  deep  raTine.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  be  detained, 
IS.  our  little  party  could  not  be  of  any  service,  I  requested  Mr.  St. 
Yrain  to  have  the  second  wagon  turned  a  little  to  one  side, so  that  I 
anight  pass.  He  drew  his  wagon  out  of  the  way,  but  as  soon  as 
the  oxen  were  loosed,  the  wagon  loaded  with  the  immense  bulk 
of  fifty-seven  hundred  weight  ol  goods,  rusheil  backwards  down  the 
hill;  luckily  it  turned  off  the  road,  when  after  crushing  a  few 
trees  in  its  course,  it  brought  up  against  a  sturdy  pine.  I  was  at 
the  time  riding  round  the  wagon  and  just  escaped.  The  foolish 
driver  had  chocked  the  wheels  with  a  piace  of  decayed  wooii. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  scene  of  this  accident  we  noticed  a  bitrb 
bluff  bank,  where  there  were  evident  signs  of  coal.  I  rode  over 
and  collected  some  specimens  of  fine  bituminous  coal,  and  oi 
•searching  for  fossils,  found  two  varieties  of  dicotyledonus  plants; 
of  one  sort,  the  large  and  cordate  resembling  the  haves  of  the 
•QOlalpai  of  the  other  lanceolate,  and  not  unlike  the  willow  leaves, 
both  forts  had  the  reins  arranged  in  pairs,  and  edges  entire. 
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Two  miles  beyond  this  pseud o  coal  formation  we  noticed  a  dike 
of  volcanic  rock  that  runs  parallel  with  the  stream,  is  six  feet  in 

thickness,  and  is  composed  of  various  colored  rock — scoriaceous  hi 
appearanc  e.  Near  thts  plaee  we  found  some  of  the  mossy  cup  oak^ 
,  (Q-  olivoelormis.) 

Turkeys  are  very  abundant}  also  the  red  shafted  flickers  and 

Steuer^s  jay. 

The  beautiful  tunnel  of  dense  foliage  that  we  passed  throut^h  last 
year,  now  looks  sad  indeed;  our  horses  feet  do  not  now  splash  in 
the  cool  water,  and  the  once  variegated  pebbles  are  white  with  dry- 
ness. The  former  beautiful  foliage  of  the  willows  that  met  over 
our  iieads,  now  appears  yellow,  and  the  leaves  hang  as  if  wilted 
by  fire.  Here  and  there  some  aquatic  plants,  hid  in  deep  nooks, 
' M&ll  retain  something  of  their  freshness.  In  one  place  we  noticed 
a  fine  grove  of  spruce,  (abies  alba,)  and  passed  several  clusters  of 
mossy  cup  oaks.  ^  , 

September  17.^We  got  over  the  rugged  accliTities  and  d^ftlivi- 
lies  of  the  Raton  .so  expeditiously,  that  we  left  oor  fellow  trarelltts 
far  behind.  The  road  we  traTclled  orer  yesterday  was  indeed  ter- 
rible. I  had  wished  to  camp  near  the  setoe  of  the  upset,  but  there 
was  BO  water  to  be  had  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  ^  drride'' ' 
that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Purgatory,  running  north,  from 
those  ^  the  ^'Rio  Canadiano,"  running  south.  I  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  march  to  this  place,  which  is  16  miles  from  our  last  camp- 
ing ground.  The  mountain  sides  and  ravines  were  covered  with 
grass  that  is  called  by  the  traders  ''gramV'  ^  Spanish  term,  which| 
although  it  means  grass  of  any  kind,  is  here  restricted  to  a  parti- 
cular kind,  (athereopogon  oligostachium.)  This  grass  seems  to 
prefer  a  hilly  country,  is  very  hardy,  and  animals  seem  to  thrive 
well  upon  it,  nlihough  they  do  not  like  it  at  first. 

I  found  to-day  a  species  of  cactus  near  "  mamalaria,"  the  fruit 
was  pyriform,  one  inch  long,  and  contained  sin.ill  round  seeds  of  a 
light  brown  color,  and  nas  juicy  and  well  flavored.  In  the  waters 
of  the  stream  we  found  specimens  ot  tliL*  ranunculus  aquitalis,*' 
also  the  symphoricaspus  glomeratis,"  and  close  to  the  water's 
edge  a  species  of  angelica." 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Nourse  and  Pilka  went  out  to  hunt  turkeys 
and  deer;  of  the  latter  there  arc  two  varieties,  the  common  deer, 
and  the  black  tail,  (cervus  macrotis.)  They  did  not  get  any,  but 
brought  some 'beautiful  specimens  of  the  scarlet  gillia,  (caatta 
longifiora,)  and  the  blue  larkspur,  (delphinitm  asarevm.)  ^ 

The  country  around  us  bears  strong  evidences  of  voleaaie  aetloa; 
the  tops  of  the  high  bluffs  are  Tevel,  and  present  at  their  outcrop- 
pings  a  columnar  straetare.  There  are  large  masses  and  boulders 
of  scoriaceous  rook  scattered  about  through  die  gorges  of  tba 
aoaatains; 

The  song  of  the  blue  bird,  (sialta  Wilsonii,)  ftwm  bU  znj 
in  the  clouds,  tells  the  approaching  «cold  weather,  the  robin  now 
find  the  oedar  berries  ripe,  and  sits  in  the  dense  foliage  calling  to 
his  companions  to  come  and  feast  on  the  fruit  tbat.the  frpst  has  so 
delightfoUy  sveetcaad  f^  them. 
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September  18. — Last  night  we  were  much  annoyed  by  the  loud 
snorting  of  one  of  the  mules  that  had  been  fastened  near  some 
brush;  he  awoke  us  all,  and  we  were  obliged  to  let  him  loose; 
there  were  either  wolves  or  bears  prowling  around  cur  camp.  This 
morning  the  mule  was  not  to  be  found;  we  had  a  long  hunt  after  him; 
at  length  Pilka  found  him  three  or  four  miles  off  in  a  narrow  gorge. 
It  was  now  so  late  that  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  march- 
ing. Soon  Lieutenant  Simpson's  wagons  arrived,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  ox  teams  of  Mr.  St.  Vrain;  the  trading  wagons  have  sus- 
tained another  upset. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  I  collected  seTeral  species  of 
compositaceou^  flowers;  also  a  species  of  bull  rush,  (junottstenaisi) 
asd  a  variety  of  the  yucca  aad     gilia  pulchella." 

Great  numbers  of  woItcs,  the  large  grey  wolf,  were  prowling 
around  our  camp;  (canis  nubilius;)  it  was,  doubtlessi  one  of  them 
that  had  so  terrified  the  mule  last  night. 

Mr.  St.  Yrain  gave  me  a  prairie  dog  that  he  had  shot;  I  pre- 
served  the  skin^  although  the  head  of  the  animal  was  much  injured 
by  the  rifle  ball. 

This  cTeningi  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset,  I  ascended  a  little 
slope  that  gave  me  a  Ane  view  of  the  mountain  masses  that  were 
piled  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet  above  our  heads;  all 
around  me,  and  the  valley  below,  were  enveloped  in  the  dark  pur- 
ple shadows  of  evening,  whilst  the  high  mountain  to  the  east,  and 
the  plane  sloping  up  from  its  base,  were  bathed  in  the  golden  li^ht 
of  the  sun.  Near  me  the  landscape  seemed  quietly,  sleeping,  ex- 
cept wV*  n  one  or  two  men  gathered  around  the  camp  fires,  while 
on  t  c  plain,  at  the  mountain's  base,  tlie  men  were  driving  our 
Uiules  down  to  water.  What  a  beautiful  contrast  these  broad  masses 
of  light  and  shade;  this  serenity  of  sleep  with  the  liveliness  of 
life. 

September  19. — We  had  no  sooner  left  camp  than  we  commenced 
the  ascent  of  a  long  hill,  wlmse  top  forms  the  dividing  ridt^e  of  the 
waters  running  north  from  those  running  south.  From  the  top  of 
this  ridge  one  has  a  magnificent  view.  As  the  road  is  very  torta> 
ous,  at  one  time  one  beholds  the  Spanish  peaks  directly  in  front; 
but  it  ii  only  for  a  moment|  as  the  road  immediately  bends  its 
course  to  the  south. 

The  bottom  of  the  gorge  was  now  comparatively  level;  we 
travelled  along  quite  rapidly,  until  near  the  "embouchure"  of  the 
pass,  when  we  again  encountered  difficult  ground.  Whilst  ridinff 
alonff  some  distance  in  advancie  of  the  wagon,  I  discovered  beyona 
a  sudden  rise  that  screened  me,  three  large  grizzly  bears  ('^ursui 
feroz")  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  marching  directly  towards  me. 
They  were  then  not  more  than  100  yards  distant;  I  lowered  my 
head  to  prevent  being  seen,  and  rode  back  and  told  Pilka  to  g^t 
his  rifle;  be  hurried  forward}  and  stooping  down  behind  a  rock 
waited  their  approach;  they  .came  to  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  bat 
his  rifle  snapped  twice;  the  third  time  he  put  on  a  fresh  cap  and 
stood  up  to  take  aim.  At  the  loud  report  of  the  cap  the  bears  all 
rose  erect,  snuffing  the  air.    At  last  they  caught  sight  of  the  cause 
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#f  their  aUntty  when  tbey  scrambled  up  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 

rocky  gorge  and  ran  off.  We  often  afterwards  congratulated  ourselves 
that  the  rifle  did  not  go  off,  for  had  the  bears  been  wounded  they 
would  have  created  dire  havoc  amongst  our  mnirs;  and  they  were 
all  crowded  in  such  a  narrow  pass,  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  have  saved  any  of  them.  There  are  few  animals unore 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  grizzly  bear. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  we  commenced  the  passage  of  one  of 
the  roost  rocky  roads  I  ever  saw;  no  one  who  has  crossed  the  Raton  , 
can  ever  forget  it.  A  dense  {growth  of  pitch  pine  interferes  with 
the  guidance  of  the  teams;  in  many  places  the  axletrees  were 
frayed  against  the  huge  fragments  of  rock  that  jutted  up  between 
the  wheels  as  we  passed;  pieces  of  broken  wagons  lined  the  road, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  saw  many  axletrees,  wagon  tongues, 
sand-boards,  and  ox  yokes,  that  had  been  broken  and  cast  aside. 

The  pass  was  now  full  of  the  wild  cherry,  the  black  locust,  the 
eurrant,  and  the  plum.  In  the  rocky  portions  we  saw  the  pine, 
(p.  vigidus,)  the, spruce,  and  the  pifion,  (P.  monophyllous,)  and 
near  the  dividing  ridge  the  delicate  bare  bell,  (campanala  rotundi; 
folia,)  the  flax,  (L.  perenne,)  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
gorge,  the  bright  scarlet  gillia,  (''G.  pufchell a,")  blue  larkspur,  the 
geranium  Fr^montia,  and  the  lupine. 

The  pine  has  been  found  useful  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
as  from  it  is  procured  tar  for  the  wagons. 

We  now  issued  upon  the  plains,  once  more  to  see  the  beautiful 
l^alardias  and  helianthoid  composita,  and  listen  to  the  lively  bark- 
ing of  the  prairie  dogs.  At  lenetb,  after  a  journe]^  of  17  miles,  we 
encamped  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Canadiano,"  where  we  found  a  fine  stream  of  cool  water,  clear, 
too,  as  crystal,  and  running  over  a  clean  pebbly  bottom,  shaded  by 
large  cotton  wood  trees  and  willow  thickets,  on  which  the  hop  vine 
clambered,  covered.with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  its  chaffy  fruit. 

September  20. — As  the  ox  teams  moved  too  slow  for  me,  I 
determined  to  wait  for  company  no  longer,  but  with  Mr.  Nourse 
and  Pilka  to  push  on  for  Santa  Fe.  So  we  arose  early  this  morn- 
ing, intending  to  camp  on  the  Rio  Yerm^jo,''  which  is  20  miles 
•distant. 

We  travelled  over  a  fine  prairie,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass;  in  many  places  it  had  been  very  marshy,  and  was  over- 
grown with  the  cat-tail,  '^typha,"  and  cane  grass,  ^^arundo  phrag- 
•  mites."   These  plains  look  much  greener  than  those  to  the  north 
of  the  Raton. 

We  saw  a  band  of  elk  or  warpiti,  (C.  canadensis.)   We  also  saw 
many  herda  of  antelope,  in  troops  of  10  or  20,  and  the  large  grey 
hare  were  running  about  in  all  directions.   Amonsst  the  birds  we 
discovered  the  turktoj  Tulture^  the  rayen,  the  meadow  lark,  (&  ne- 
glecta,)  and  the  dcy  lark,  (alanda  alpestris.) 
^  The  prairie  was,  in  many  places,  jyellow  with  the  senecio  iilifo- 
Uus,  and  beautiful  patches  of  the  purple  yerhena|(V.  pinnatiffida,) 
were  constantly  recurring.    The  Mexican  poppy  was  abun dan t| and 
of  .the  cacti  we  had  the    opnntia''  and    eerevt  cespitosa." 
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At  3  o'clock,  we  had  retched  the  Vtrm^Oy''  but  we  found  mo 
water  in  the  river,  and  were  obliged  to  proceed  six  miles  furt^cTf 
wbere  we  found  some  pools.  Here  the  water  had  a  saltish  taste, 
'^ut  was  quite  pleasant^  the  ground  around  the  pooh  was  whiteae^ 

with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Here  we  obtained  many  beautiful  crja- 
tals  of  carbonate  of  iime.  There  were  also  many  places  where  a 
dark  variety  of  this  rock  appeared,  bu]i]:ing  from  the  earth  in  con- 
vex masses  of  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Our  mules  seemed  to  relish  the  salt  grass  with  infinite  gusto,  and 
the  water  was  no  less  pleasing  to  them;  but  wood  was  scarce  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ponds,  therefore  we  did  not  feel  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  at  last  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  artemisias. 
f  The  obione  canescens"  grows  so  abundant  as  to  fill  the  creek- 
bottoms,  and,  with  the  yellow  wiljow,  are  two  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic plants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  "  El  Rio  Canadiano,''  I  got  a  curious  variety 
of  oxybaphus,"  delicate  branching  species,  and  a  variety  of  as- 
clepias,  also    Oenothera  sinnata.'' 

8ept€mhef  21.— After  a  -niArch  of  four  milesi  we  reached  the 
Cimmaroncito.  This  stream  is  composed  of  two  large  brasclieai 
each  of  which  the  road  crosses  about  sixty  yards  aboTe  their  juac- 
tiob.  Soon  after  leaving  this  river,  we  met  Lieutenant  Billot, 
of  the  Missouri  volunteers;  he  had  a  long  train  of  wagons,  and 
was  on  bis  way  to  Bent's  to  bring  up  the  government  stores  that 
had  been  left  there*  I  now  procured,  through  the  kindness  of 
Lieutenant  Elliot,  a  sketch  of  my  route  from  this  place  to  Santa 
Fe,  with  all  the  watering  places  and  good  pasture  grounds  marked 
thereon,  and  much  verbal  information  that  was  of  great  value  to 
me.  I  also  learned  that  General  Kearney  intended  leaving  Santa 
on  the  25th  proximo.  I  therefore  determined  to  travel  expa- 
ditiously  as  possible,  in  time  to  go  with  the  army,  in  case  niy  ser- 
vices should  be  required.  As  it  was  too  late  to  reach  the  *'Ocate" 
this  day,  I  was  forced  to  camp  on  the  Rayada,  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  little  Cimmaron;  about  midway  we  crossed  the  ^' Poni," 
which  was  dry,  and  at  last  reached  the  Rayada,  which  was  full  of 
excellent  water.  On  this  stream  we  had  the'^populus  monilifera," 
and  thickets  of  willow^,  and  I  got  a  beautiful  scarlet  plant,  che- 
lone  barbata,"  and  a  penstemon,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  tried  to  catch  some  prairie  dogs  by  forcing 
them  out  of  their  holes  with  water.  We  poured  bucket  after  bucket 
into  their  dwellings  without  Hooding  them.  One  dog  showed  itself 
near  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  but,  as  soon  as  it  saw  us,  again  re- 
treated. 

80piemh»  S3.-*We  started  at  sunrise,  and,  before  yre  bad  gose 
far,  passed  two  little  rills  of  clear  wut^r.  Continuing  our  journey, 
we  reached  a  large  shallow  pool,  the  shores^of  which  were  oorefM 
with  thick  saline  efBorescence)  the  whiteness  was  painful  te  tfce 
eye..  After  passing  it,  we  e^^tered  a  narrow  gorge,  the  tops  of  the 
bluffs  on  each  side  were  crowned  with  a  stratum  of  amaygdaleidsl 
trap  of  a  dark  purple  color  and  Tesicular*  Presentlj  we  reached 
the  extremity  of  tlie  gorgci  and  aaceikded  to  a  ^^meia''  tr  bwisia* 
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-tml  pUiti;  and,  when  we  looked  to  o«r  figkt  band,  we  saw  anMher 
horisoiLtal  plain  yet  higher  thai)  the  one  we  were  then  tra-Telliag 

on,  and  covered  also  with  a  bed  of  volcanic  rock  about  five  fe«t 
in  thickness.  Keeping  close  to  the  foot  of  this  highest  "  nriesa," 
we  reached  the  ''Ocatej"  as  it  is  a  canoned,  that  is,  is  enclosed 
"With  high  rocky  walls,  we  were  forced  to  go  two  miles  up  stream 
in  order  to  reach  the  crossing.  As  it  was  only  3  o'clock,  and  I 
bad  hopes  of  reaching  the  next  camping  ground  before  dark,  we 
continued  our  march,  although  we  had  already  come  22  miles.  We 
travelled  until  night  fell  upon  us  without  finding  any  water.  I 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  such  a  journey,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  into  the  wagon.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  we 
travelled  along  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  driver  could 
scarcely  see  tbe  Toad.'  At  last  we  beard  tbe  joyful  cry  of  water, 
and  we  found  onrseWes  close  by  some  fine  poolsi  that  were,  forta- 
nately,  just  in  tbe  road,  or  wo  could  not  nave  seen  tbem.  This 
was  an  old  camping  place,  and  in  banting  aroand  we  stambled  on 
some  cbarred  sticks,  tbat  bad  belped  to  oook  the  dinner  of  those 
-who  bad  preceded  us,  and  now  cooked  oars. 

We  bad  now  reached  <^  ponds  in  ibe  prairie,'^  18  miles  distant 
'from  tbe  Ocate,  and  have  made  a  day's  journey  of  40  mileS|  barlag 
come  from  the  Rayada  to  tbe    ponds  in  the  prairie." 

September  23.— We  had  scarcely  left  our  camp  when  the  signs' of 
civilization  broke  upon  us;  in  moving  along  the  valleys,  we  saw 
flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and  large  herd%  of  cattle.  These 
'are  guarded  night  and  day  by  lads  who,  ia  the  language  of  the 
country,  are  termed  **pastores;"  they  were  miserably  clad  in  tattered 
blankets,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows;  these  and  their 
big  shepherd  dogs  constitute  their  sole  defence,  although  they  are 
-subject  to  be  attacked  by  tbe  Indians,  and  their  flocks  and  herds 
by  Indians  ^d  wolves. 

After  a  march  of  five  miles,  we  reached  the  *'Rio  Moro,"  and 
passing  several  ''corales,"  or  enclosures,  we  at  last  came  in  sight 
of  some  adobe  houses.    The  proprietor  of  one  of  those  houses  was 
an  American,  named  Boney,  who  has  since  been  murdered  by  his 
**peons."    He  invited  us  to  alight  and  enter  his  house,  where  ne  • 
treated  us  to  milk,  cool  from  the  cellar.    In  his  house  there  were 
a  dozen  fire-locks  of  diff*erent  kinds,  escopettes,  fusils,  rifles,  and 
muskets.    The  residents  of  the  other, houses  were  New  Mexicans. 
As  we  passed  by,  thej^  proffered  us  some  ^'ac^uardiente,"  or  liquor. 
i^Md  tbem  that  we  did  aot  wish  any;  at  which  they,  seemed  much 
nnipi^sed,  crying  out  ^^Vmd.  no  quiere  aquardiente!  Vmd.  eierta- 
'lMii|a  &%«s  Americano."   Notwitbstaadtng  this  risk  of  beinff  de- 
'<ttMliuiaUs6d;^e  refused  the  aquardiente.   They  then  bfroagnt  us 
^ine  fr^sb  maltotti*  that  I  consented  to  purchase,  aad  it  proved  to  ^ 
'jbe  excellent.  .  .  * 

UfTbere  is  yety  good  paiture  grounds  along  the  lUo  Moro.  The 
'Mlej  is  from  €0  to  70  miles  long,  and  increases  in  width  to  its  , 
Junction  with  the  yalley  of  the  Canadian o. 

'  Shortly  after  crossing  the  **Moro,"  we  forded  the  "Rio  Sepullo;" 
both  of  thaae  streams' cciataiit  a)i  abundant  f^pply  •f  water.  Tbe 
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Moro  is  15  feet  wide,  and  averages  one  foot  in  depth. at  the  ford. 
The  Rio  ^'Sepullo"  is  smaller,  but  worthy  of  the  greatest  share  of 
notice,  as  it  is  the  point  at  which  we  again  meet  the  road  that  we 
left  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas.  Although  that  road  avoids 
the  terrible  canon  of  the  Raton,  yet  the  scarcity  of  water  is  so 
great  that,  in  dry  seasons,  the  teams  get  broke  down,  and  oae. is 
obliged  to  send  into  New  Mexico  for  fresh  animals. 

During  the  march,  we  saw  several  immense  rattlesnakes;  one 
happened  to  be  crossing  the  road  directly  in  my  path.  I  heard  it 
rattle,  and  my  mule  springing  back  several  yards  and  getting  en- 
tangled witli  the  leading  mules  in  the  wagon,  the  trace  chaint^  W 
came  anhooked,  and  for  a  little  tine  threw  the  whole  t6aip.iato 
confusion.  .     ■  ■  •»  I 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  our  route,  the  road  «wiis  strewoA  miHk 
fragments  of  hard  hlue  limcatone,  that  made  the  wagon 'ratitlc  Ufaj 
at  a  great  «rate.   After  a  march  in  all  of  27  mUeSf  we  isriuked  | 
^<Las  Vegas."   As  it  was  near  sundown,  we  deferred  Tisttiog-  Ihe  | 
village  until  the  next  morning.  ' 

We  soon  sat  down  to  a  supper  of  ducks,  (fulica  Americana ^V^e^^ 
were  very  fat.  and  although  a  species  of  duck  not  very  highly  ap-  ! 
preciated  in  the  United  States,  still  l  think  it  must  be'-BUtety  | 
owing  to  prejudice.   They  are  generally  known  as  the  cooonom  i 
coot.  I 

September  24. — As  soon  as  we  arose  a  Mexjran  came  over  to  pay  | 
us  a  visit;  he  was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  and  appeared  to  be  on 
duty,  guarding  the  corn  fields  that  lay  around  the  town,  for  they 
have  no  fences  to  protect  theqi  against  devastation  frpm  the  cattle  | 
that  are  grazing  near  them. 

Our  **amigo"  rendered  us  great  assistance  in  harnessing  a  wild 
mule,  for  we  were  obliged  to  tie  the  fore  feet,  and  blindfold  it,  be- 
fore the  harness  could  be  arranged.  We  now  entered  the  town  of 
*'Las  Vegas."  Tliere  was  a  large  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
town;  the  streets  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west;  the  houses 
are  built  of  "adobes.'^  The  "azoteas,"  or  roofs,  have  just  enough  i 
inclination  to  turn  the  rain,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses^  which 
rfe  continued  up  one  foot  ahove  the  roof,  are  pierced  for  this  par- 
pose.  Through  the  midst  of  the  town  there  wss  a  large  ^'acequmy'' 
or  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  town  with  water,  aad  of 
irrigating  the  fields. 

As  we  passed  throu^^h,  I  asked  6ne  of  the  inhahitants  if  he  had 
any  corn  to .  sell,  Si)  Sefior  Cahallero;  tengo  maise,  elote  cala- 
basas,  melones,  y  Chili  tambien,"  and  he  soon  brought  ae  fome 
corn  on  the  ear,  some,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  red  pepper}  and, 
after  I  had  concluded  my  purchases,  he  pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his 
pocket,  saying,  No  quiere  ymd.  whtske.''  This  was  the  alcalde. 
Two  miles  south  of  ''Las  Vegas,"  we  reached  a  curious  gate  be- 
tween high  escarpments  of  rugged  granitic  rocks^  that  looked  as  if 
the.  surfaces  had-  been  formed  by  blasting  with  gunpowder;  here, 
too,  a  little  stream  finds  its  exit  from  the  mountains. 

At  10  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  "  Tacalote,"  after  a 
march  of  liS- miles.  I.was  obliged  to  camp  here  oc  else,  go  to  .the 
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Ojo  Vernal,"  where,  I  was  informed,  the  grass  was  very  scanty. 
I  went  some  distance  up  the  creek  at  Tacalote,"  and  encamped 
in  a  fine  meadow  of  grass,  close  to  some  corn  fields.  Some  of  the 
inhabit?ints  came  out,  and  said  that  I  must  not  camp  there,  as  my 
mules  would  get  into  their  corn  fields,  but  upon  my  promising  to 
keep  good  watch  over^them,  they  agreed  to  let  me  remain. 

At  this  place  they  have  a  great  many  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter 
are  kept  for  their  milk.  These  animals  are  watched  all  day  by 
the    pastores,"  aii4  drWen  into  the    corral"  at  night. 

1  here  purchased  some  "  miel^"  or  molasses  maniifactiired  from 
com  stalks,  this  process  is  Terr  lahorious;  all  night  and  day  one 
hears  the  ppunding  of  their  maiuS)  with  which  they  hni|se  the  corn 
^talks. 

In  the  erening  a  lad  hrovght  me  some  melones"  and  "  sandiaS|''^ 
musk  melons  and  water  melons,  but  they  were  so  unripe  that  none 
of  us  could  eat  them.  The  New  Mexicans  have  a  hahit  of  pulling 
their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe. 

September  25. — The  plants  that  occur  are  but  a  repetition  of 
those  found  in  the  Raton;  the  mountains  are  clad  with  the  pine,  the 
cedar^  and  the  "  pinon;"  the  common  thistle  occurs  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  in  the  corn  fields  we  find  the  cockle  burr,  "xanthium 
strumarium,^'  the  sage  (salvia  azurea,)  the  sand  burr,  and  various 
species  of  the  sunflower  tribe. 

After  we  had  marched  six  miles,  we  reached  a  celebrated  spring, 

Ojo  Vernal."  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  bluff  with  a  flat 
top.  Tlie  water  was  indeed  delightful,  but  there  was  no  good  grass 
in  the  neighborhood. 

We  stopped  here  a  little  while  to  taste  of  this  delightful  spring, 
and  then  proceeded  seven  miles  further,  to  the  village  of  San 
Miguel.  This  town  is  embosomed  by  high  rocky  ridges,- that  rise 
up  in  succession,  until  lost  in  aerial  mists  of  distance.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  church,  whose  front  is  flanked 
by  square  towers,  each  containing  several  bells,  and  crowned  with 
crosses. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town  flows  the  beautiful  Rio  Pecos." 
As  I  passed  the  river  I  noticed  the  women  passing  and  repassing 
with  immense  ollas  or  jars  for  carrying  wster,  these  they  balsnced 
upon  their  heads,  and  this  custom  causes  them  to  walk  with  great 
dignitv.  Many  of  the  young  women  had  their  faces  hidden  under 
a  thick  coat  of  whitewash,  and  many  had  bedizened  their  faces 
with  the  juice  of  the  poke  berry. 

At  one  place  there  was  a  group  of  women  busy  washing  clothes. 
They  were  most  of  them  clad  in  a  single  under  garment, and  waded 
in  and  out  of  the  water  without  regarding  the  presence  of  an 
**  Americano." 

The  river  is  three  feet  in  depth,  and  from  16  to  20  in  width; 
th  ere  is  a  rude  bridge  constructed  here  for  the  convenience  of  foot 

passengers. 

As  there  were  no  pasture  grounds  near  the  village,  I  was  forced 

to  buy  *^zacate"  for  my  muUs. 

^  ^^jitember  26. — This  morning  we  passed  through  the  village  of 
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'<.SaA  Migttel|"  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Pecos.  Near  tb 
cemeisy  we  noticed  a  niunher  of  taae  pigeons;  these  and  cbidttBs 
were  the  only  fowls  that  we  Botloed. 

Oar  road  now  lay  by  the>  foot  of  a  high  bluff  thai  laisfd  iti 
crest  600  feet  above  the  valley.  Its  sides  clothed  with  gtofei  of 
cedar  and.pifioa.  The.groves  on  each  side  Of^the  road  were  full  of 
stellar  jays.^  (garrqlus  stelleri,)  red  shafted  flickers,  and  robins; 
the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  varied  notes  of  these  lively  bu^ 

As  we  journeyed  along  we  were  continually  seeing  most  motlj 
groups  of  human  beings;  sonetimes  ytn  met  long  trains  of  meo  and 
women  mounted  on  ma}es$  the  senoras  with  their  heads  enTeloped 
in  their  "  rebosas,"  the  men  with  their  pantaloons  open  at  the 
side  from  their  hip  down,  thus  displaying  their  ample  drawers  of 
white  linen,  and  witii  their  heels  armed  with  immense  jioglint: 
spurs.  Sometimes  we  met  single  couples  mounted  o»  the  same 
mule.  Most  of  these  men  were  armed  with  naked  swords  that  la) 
close  against  the  saddle.  At  one  time  we  passed  a  group  of  Indians, 
they  had  pack  muUs  laden  with  butTalo  robes  and  meat.  Their 
jet  black  hair  was  tied  up  in  short  stumpy  queues  with  some  light 
colored  ribbon.  They  told  me  that  they  were  "  Teguas''  Imliansj 
that  they  had  been  far  out  on  the  prairies  trading  with  the  CamaB- 
ches,  and  were  now  going  to  sell  their  robes  in  Santa  Fc. 

As  we  neared  the  ancient  village  of  Pecos,  we  crossed  the  river 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fine  spring,  where  we  found  twe  Itrge 
trains  of  wagons;  one  belonging  to  Mr.  MoGoffin,  and  the  otberto 
Mr.  Algier;  they  were  repairing  wheels,  for  the  dryness  of  tls  ft- 
mosphere  is  such  that  nearly  all  the  wagons  that  cross  the  praino 
must  here  have  the  tires  cut. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  upon  the  hills  to  see  the  ancient 
cathedral  .of  Pecos.  The  old  building  and  the  town  aroand  it  ^ 
fast  crmnbling  away  under  the  hand  of  time.  The  old  church  is 
built  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  San  Miguel,"  the  ends  of  the 
rafters  are  carved  in  imitation  of  a  scroll;  the  eround  plan  of  the 
edifice  is  that  of  a  cross.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
winding  course  of  the  river.  High  ridges  of  mountains  appear 
converge  until  they  almost  meet  behind  the  town,  and  through  a 
little  gap  one  catches  sight  of  a  manificent  range  of  distant  ptia^ 
that  seem  to  mingle  with  the  sky. 

The  village  of  Pecos  is  famed  for  the  residence  of  a  singular  race 
of  Indians,  about  whom  many  curious  legends  are  told.  In  ^^^'^ 
temples  they  were  said  to  keep  an  immense  serpent,  to  whit'li  the/ 
sacrificed  human  victims.  Others  say  that  they  worshiped  a  p^f" 
petual  fire,  that  they  believed  to  have  been  kindled  by  Mon^^^*^f 
and  that  one  of  the  race  was  yearly  appointed  to  watch  this  fire.  ^ 
the  severity  of  their  vigils  alwa}s  caused  the  death  of  the  wa tchSJJ 
in  time  this  tribe  became  extinct.  Again,  I  have  been  toU 
some  six  or  eight  of  their  people  were  left,  and  that  they  tookta* 
sacred  fire  and  went  to  live  with  the  Pueblos  of  Zuni. 

The  scenographical  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  country 
remarkably  picturesque;  the  view  of  Pecoa,  as  it  now&s,  witflo° 
the  least  aidditiony  would  form  a  beautiful  pictute,  and  mora 
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pictvrei  f<»r  .e^rj  elouily  erery  degree  that  tlie  aim  moves,  ^ires 
8«cli  y^ried  effects  to  tl^e  landscape,  that  one  liat  a  thonaand  pic- 
tures; but  their  effects  are  so  fleeting,  that  although  they  last  long 
enough  to  delight  the  spectator,  it  would  yet  perplex  the  artist  to 
catch  these  changes.  For  my  part,  I  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  until 
at.  last  some  large  night  herons  came  swe^ing  OTer  my  head,  and 
warned  me  that  the  shades  of  erening  were  drawing  on,  when  I  re- 
turned to  camp. 

>  September  27. — Santa  F6  is  now  within  29  miles  of  us,  and  we 
at  length  feel  as  if  we  were  about  to  reach  the    ultima  thule" 

of  our  wishes. 

Although  the  road  was  difficult  on  account  of  the  high  hills  and 
deep  defiles  over  which  we  would  have  to  pass,  yet  I  determined  to 
enter  Santa  F6  this  day.  I  proceeded  somewhat  faster  than  the 
wagons,  and  before  long  overtook  two  Spaniards  on  their  way  to 
the  same  place.  As  they  knew  the  route  perfectly,  I  accepted  ' 
their  protltred  guidance  through  the  short  cuts  by  the  canons  in  the 
mountains.  At  length  we  reached  Armijo's  canon.  Here  we  found 
plenty  of  cool  water,  where  we  all  dismounted  to  allow  our  mules 
a  little  rest,  when  my  friends  produced  from  their  wallets  some 
sweet  bizcochos,"  which  they  persisted  in  sharing  with  me.  I 
by  good  luck  had  some  buffalo  toaeue  in  my  pocket,  that  added 
not  a  little  to  our  rural  repast.  We  again  mounted,  but,  before 
proceeding  far,  met  a  man  driving  1  ^^carreta."  My  amijros 
now  signified  their  intention  of  stopping  some  tim«,  and,  bidding 
me  yaya  con  dios,"  I  left  them  and  hurried  on,  for  a  time  follow- 
ing the  cour^'of  the  stream  which  is  a  tributary  of  Rio  de 
Oalisteo."  . 

I  now  left  the  stream  and  commenced  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
'mountains,  whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  the  pitch  pine  and  the 
pinon.    On  the  far  side  of  the  steep  I  met  Colonel  Ruff,  of  the- 
Missouri  Tolui^teers,  returning  to  the  United  States,,  and  Judge 
Houghton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico. 

We  stopped  to  exchange  what  news  we  had,  and  then  separated, 
I  with  a  new  i  ipulse  to  move  forward,  for  I  learned  that  Santa  Fe 
was  but  12  mi  es  distant.  About  5  o'clock  I  came  in  sight  of  a 
square  block  f  mud  buildings  one  story  high.  In  a  little  while 
after,  I  caught  sight  of  the  flag  of  my  country  waving  proudly  over 
some  low  flat  oofed  buildings  that  lay  in  the  valley.  I  knew  this 
must  be  Santa  Fe.  I  hurried  on,  and  was  soon  seated  amongst  my 
friends,  who  i  loked  upon  me  as  one  awakened  from  the  dead. 

28M. — I  wns  much  surprised  with  the  manners  of  the  Mexicans 
at  a  funeral.  They  marched  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
streets  near  ,  the  church,  with  a  band  of  music.  The  instruments 
were  principally  violins,  and  these  were  played  furiously,  sending 
forth  wild  raging  music.  The  oorpse,  that  of  a  child,  was  exposed 
to  yiew,  decked  with  rosettes  and  flannting  ribands  of  various  bril- 
liant hues,  and  the  mourners  talked  and  laiighed  gaily,  which 
seemed  to  me  moat  strange.  I  was  told,  too,  that  the  tunes  played 
were  the  same  as  those  which  sounded  at  the  fandangoes. 

In  thlfc  morning  I  called  apon  Goyemor  Bent,  who,  lo  all  the 
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valificatioaB  necessary  to  his  officei  possesBee  tkose  of  a  long  resi- 
ence  in  this  conntry,  a  constant  interconrse  with  the  people,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  theiV  language  and  character. 

In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  through  the  ^^plaaai*'  or  pnblic  square. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  palacei  occopying  the  whole  side  of  the 
square.  <)n  the  remaining  sides  one  finds  the  stores  of  the  m«r* 
chants  and  traders,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  square  a  tall  flag  ataff 
hps  heen  erected,  from  which  the  banner  of  freedom  now  waves. 
There  all  the  country  people  congregate  to  sell  their  marketingi  | 
and  one  constantly  sees  objects  to  amuse.  Trains  of  burred'  arc 
continually  entering  the  city,  ladeii  with  kegs  of  Taos  whiskey  or 
immense  packs  of  fodder,  melons,  wood,  or  grapes.  Our  own  sol- 
diers, too,  are  con  stantly  pacing  and  repassing,  or  mingling,  with 
the  motley  groups  ol  Mexicans  and  Pueblo  Indians. 

The  markets  have,  in  addition  to  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
great  quantities  of  Chili  Colorado,"  and  **verde,-'  **cebollas"  or 
onions,  "sandias"  or  water  melons,  **huevos"  or  eggs,  "queso"'  or 
cheese,  and  "hojas"  or  corn  husks,  neatly  tied  up  in  bundles  for 
making  the  cigarritos,  "punche"  or  tobacco,  ^'uvas"  or  grapes,  and 
"pifiontSj"  nuts  of  the  pine  tree,  (pinus  raonophyllus.)  These  last 
are  slightly  baked  to  make  them  keep,  and  are  brought  to  market 
in  great  quantities.  Besides  these  things,  there  are  many  varieties 
of  oread,  and  several  kinds  of  meat.  The  Pueblo  Indians  bring  id 
great  quantities  of  peaches  which  are  here  called  "duraznos.''  lathe 
evening  I  attended  a  ball,  here  styled  a  fandango.  The  Mexican 
ladies  had  laid  aside  their  "rebozas,"  and  were  clothed  much  after 
the  manner  of  our  own  females.  Stuffs  most  rich,*  and  skirts  of 
monstrous  width  or  fullness.  While  sitting  down  ihey  were 
wrapped  in  splendid  shawls.  These  were  generally  thrown  over 
the  head  like  the  reboza.  They  gazed  round  the  room  with  great 
complaisance  as  they  smoked  their  cigarritos.  Waltzing  forms  the 
chief  part  of  all  their  dances.  The  principal  ones  are, the  ^^combey" 
and  the  '^Italiano."  These  people  have  an  excellent  notion  of 
time,  fine  voices,  and  seemed  to  be  enthusiastically  fond  of  music. 
They  are  polite  to  excess,  and  I  hear  them  often  exclaim  at  what 
they  call  rudeness  of  the  Americans,  saying  "no  tienen  yergdenza^" 
for  a  Mexican  never  even  lights  his  cigarrito  without  asking  your 
consent,  *'con  su  licencia  sf  nor." 

At  this  dance  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  some  of  the  wine 
from  ^'El  passo  del  Norte,"'  which  in  its  delicious  flavor  realised 
all  I  had  anticipated. 

Septtmbcr  29. — As  I  had  found  orders  from  General  Kearny,  di- 
recting the  survey  of  New  Mexico,  with  Lieutenant  Peck  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  I  set  out  this  morning  to  visit  the  gold 
mines,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Santa  Ft. 
Having  made  all  our  preparations  yesterday,  we  were  enabled  to 
get  off  very  early  this^ morning.  The  first  nine  miles  of  our  road 
led  us  through  grov^  of  cedar  and  pifton;  at  length  we  got  upon 
the  bare  valley,  where  nought  is  to  be  seen  but  Uie  cactus,  and  a 
scant  growth  of  grasS|  and  the  yncea;  and  along  the  road  great 
AUAbeia  of  ^hdrjsed  Itzsarda.   Towards  the  latter  pari  of  the  day 
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we  entered  a  very  sandy  country;  here  lay  huge  masses  of  sand- 
stone and  fragments  of  immense  petrified  trees.  We  soon  com- 
meneed  clambering  up^  the  mountain  side,  and  nl  last  reached  the 
**  pla f-ero"  or  **real  Tiejo;"  here  we  made  diligent  inquiry  for  a 
Mr.  Waters,  at  whose  house  we  w^ished  to  stay,  as  we  understood 
be  was  the  only  American  in  the  village.  We  found  he  had  gone 
off  on  a  hunt.  We  endeavored  to  get  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house  to  aifiait  ns,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  like  our  appearance, 
and  refused  to  Tet  us  stay  with  tbem.  It  was  novr  quite  late,  we 
were  very  huogryi  and  our  mules  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
early  this  mornings  and  the  country  around  was  as  sterile  a  piece 
of  ground  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  ^^Siempre  dija  la  ve-^tura,  una 
puerta  abierta."  Soy  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  our  part, 
they  put  our  mules  into  a  corral,  and  gave  them  some  corn.  No: 
fodder  was  to  be  had  here;  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  anything  to' 
be  had  in  the  village.  The  houses  were  the  most  miserable  we  had 
yet  seen,  and  the  inhabitants  the  most  abject  picture  of  squalid 
poverty,  and  yet  the  streets  of  the  village  are  indeed  paved  with 
gold.  All  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  you  see  holes  scooped  out  by  the  gold  diggers.  After  doin^* 
'our  best  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  the  people,  they  consented 
to  let  us  spend  the  night  in  a  hovel,  next  door  to  a  mill,  in  which 
a  burro  was  busily  at  work  grinding  gold  ore.  Some  Indians  now 
entered  the  town,  with  trains  of  burros  loaded  with  musk  melons. 
As  we  began  to  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger,  we  purchased  some 
melons  and  bread,  on  which  we  tried  to  make  our  suppers  We 
got  our  saddles  and  saddle  blankets,  and  endeavored  to  torm  them 
into  a  bed  on  the  earthen  floor  of  our  luxurious  posada."  At 
length  we  received  the  news  that  a  certain  Senor  Don  Ricardo  had  ' 
arrived^  who^was  an  American,  so  we  at  once  repaired  to  his  house* 
Conceive  on)r  deJigbt  in  meeting  with  a  countrymen,  ^r.  Richard 
Dallam,  the  Atguacil  of  New  Mexico.  He  imm<*diately  invited  u» 
to  come  and  stay  at  his  house,  and  gave  us  an  excellent  supper. 

From  the  ^^pottail"  of  his  house  we  noticed  holes  dug  in  th# 
sides  of  a  hill  of  sand  in  front  of  us;  these  were  the  vestiges  o '  the* 
gold  diggers.  The  mountains  of  sand'  were  based  on  maasea  df 
granite,  apecimena  pf  which  we  collected. 

This  villain  iionjtatBi  about  200  inhabitants,  who  raise  great  nam* 
hers  of  sheep  and  g^ts.  In  the  neighboring  valleys  they  grasa' 
5,000  sheep.  Soni'e'Tears  ago  they  raised  many  more^  but  the  con« 
stant  depredations; the  Itavajoes have  caused  a  great  dimina* 
tion  in  their  flocks. 

September  30. — In  company  with  Mr.  Dal  I  urn,  we  started  this 
morning  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  One-fotirth  of  a  mile  higher  up  . 
the  ravine  we  entered  another  little  town;  our  way  w  ts  on  all 
sides  full  of  holes,  and  sometimes  deep  wells  that  had  been  sunk  in 
search  of  the  precious  metsfl.  We  saw  many  miserable  looking 
Wretches,  clothed  in  rags,  with  an  old  piece  of  iron  to  dig  the 
earth,  and  some  gourds,  or  horns  of  the  mountain  goat,  to  wash  the 
^nd.    They  sit  all  day  at  work,  and  at  evtjniag  repair  to  soma 
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tieoda or  store,  wkere  th»j  ex^Mge  t^eir  gold  fcir 

We  DOW  reached  the  house  .of  >a  Fr/eochmap,  who  s.eem^i.  ts  .be 
most  eztensiyeW  ensm^ed  io.  mintnRL;  he.  had  lhree.nU)8f  ^^^^ 
Wfts  then  at  work.  This  milli  a  specimen  of  all  thje  others, of 
rsther  rude  construction;  it  consisted/of  a^|reuJar5>it  ten  ffetiarfi- 
ameter,  and  about  eight  inches  deep;  the' sides  and  bottoio  Kst^ 
with  flat  slabs  of  stone.  In  the  centre  of  this  pit  an  axis  was 
erected,  from  which  three  beams  projected  horizontally.  To  the 
longest  arm  a  burro  was  attacherl,  to  the  two  others  large  Mocks 
of  stone  were  attached  with  cords,  so  that  their  flat  sorfaoesVCK 
dragged  over  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  ore  that  is  here  found  in  quartzose  rock  is  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  thrown  into  the  pit;  water  is  also  poured  in,  and 
donkey  holds  his  monotonous  round*  the  mixture  now  attains  tlic 
consistency  of  thin  mud;  a  couple  of  ounces  of  quick  silver  are 
thrown  in;  this  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  gold,  and  when  the  pit 
is  cleared  from  the  water,  the  amalgam  is  collected  from  the  cre- 
vices between  the  stone  slabs,  it  is  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  ra^  or 
buckskin,  thrown  into  a  crucible  and  the  mercury  sublimed. 

Around  this  mill  we  fonnd  iron  ore  oi  remarkable  purity^  wHcli 
is  dug  out  with  the  goldj 

The  proprietor  of  this  mine  very  generously  gave  us  ss  WSJ 
speeyaens  of  the  ore  as  we  wished.  The  gold  eitists  in  snslf  |»ft^ 
iicleSf  Tisible  to  the  eye^  scattered  through  a  quartzose  gtngue. 

We  now  sscended  to  the  mines.  Here  we  found  deep  v^^P^i 
tbey  are  ascended  and  descended  by  the  means  of  notched  pise 
-trees  that  extend  diagonally  across.  I  procured  a  speciiscn  fcstts 
▼ein  that  had  been  just  struck.  These  pieces  had  a  smoky  sppcp* 
ancc,  as  if  produced  b^  the  flame  of  a  candle,  but  tl^e  stain  is  io' 
delible.  The  iLountain  sides  were  scattered  with  fragments  of 
granite  and  rock  containing  gold.  We  now  returned  to  the  house 
of  our  entertainer,  who  refused  to  receive  any  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  we  had  caused  him,  and  who  gave  us  many  specinicus  of 
the  ore.  Having  taken  our  leave,  and  inquired  our  route  to  the 
new  mine,  or  "  Tucrto,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  I  suppose  from 
the  crooked  stream  that  runs  near,  we  set  out  on  a  diflicult  patfl 
across  the  mountains.  We  passed  up  a  steep  ravine,  so  steep  that 
the  rolling  of  stones  had  worked  a  straight  road  that  looked  as ii 
timber  had  been  dragged  down  the  hillside.  As  our  mules  cliinSW 
up,  the  loose  stones  came  clattering  down.  We  soon  reached  tW 
summit,  anti  commenced  the  descent.  Here  we  saw  rauph  dsrS 
blue  limestone;  some,  in  fact,  almost  black.  On  the  road  we  »«| 
Senor  Don  Jos6  ChaviZ|  of  Padillas;  he  was  attended  fay  0«?'^ 
his  peons,  and  was  goiuff  to  the  same  place  whither  we  srere 
bound.  We  soon  entered  the  valley  that  separates  the  two  rsfig<* 
#f  mountains  in  which  the  gold  mines  are  located. 

From  this  place  we  had  a.  fine  view  of  the  mountain^,  aad  obM* 
airnck  with  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  they  being  oesrJy  straigbt) 
and  running  up  pyramidically,  showing  the  loose  sandy  nature  ol 
<>(  the  soil.   After  a  ride  of  eight  miles  we  reached  the  Tillage  ^ 
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Tuerto,  %nd  ioq«ir«d  our  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Camp-- 
belt,  where  we  were  kindly  received,  and  most  hospitably  treated.* 
fie  showed  us  some  fine  specimens  of  native  gold  that  had  been 
found  in  the  neighboring  valleys,  and  were  scattered  through  the- 
detritus  that  is  formed  by  the  crurnb'ing  down  of  the  aariterOttS' 
rocks  of  the  mountain.    One  specimen  %\as  worth  $15. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  a  tow  i  at  the  base  of  the  principal 
mountain;  here,  mingled  with  the  houses,  were  huge   mounds  of 
earth,  thrown  out  from  the  wells,  so  t  lat  the  village  looked  like  a  ' 
village  ot  gigantic  prairie  dogs.    Nearly  all  the  people  there  were 
at  their  wells,  an<l  were   drawing  up  bags  of  loose   sand  by  means' 
of  windlasses.     Around   little   pools,  men,  women,  and  children 
"Were  grouped,  intently  poring  over  these  bags  of  loose  sand,  wash- 
ing the  earth  in  wooden  platters  or  goat  horns.     One  cannot  but 
feel  pity  for  these  miserable  wretchieS)  and  congratiitate  himself 
that  he  does  not  possess  a  gold  mine.     Eren  the  life  of  the  poor 
paatores  is  mach  preferable'to  that  of  these  diggers  of  goId> 

Tuerto  contains  about  250^  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  rt* 
Tine,  that  just  furnishes  sufficient  "water  (of  this  place  and  the  town 
mt  the  base  of  the  mountaUis,  which  is  1|  miles  distant.  Some  of 
the  people  own  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  they  keep  in  the  yaU 
ley  of  the  Pecos. 

In  the  eyening  we  saw  the  villanos"  milking  their  goats.  Thim 
business  requires  considerabJe  dexterity,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least 
•amusing  scenes  in  N^w  Mexico. 

October  1. — We  now  started  to  examine  the  mines  of  the  new^ 
placer.  Mr.  Campbell  kindly  furt/ished  us  mules,  in  order  that 
ours  might  have  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  to  graze.  We  first 
visited  a  lead  mine,  situated  near  the  road  that  runs  to  St.  Anto- 
nio;  it  is  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  overlaying  a  bed  of  t'ossiliferous  limestone.  We- 
collected  specimens  of  the  leail  ore,  and  the  limestone;  then,  pro- 
ceeding easiwardly,  commenced  ascending  the  mountain.  Our 
course  now  changed  towards  the  north.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  we  visited  a  large  copper  mine.  Mr.  Campbell  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  with  great  caution,  and  told  us  that  he  feared  least 
some  evil  disposed  Mexicans  should  be  lurking  in  these  caverns,  for 
there  were  many  discontented  spirits  about  the  country,  trying  to 
revolutionize  the  people,  and  some>  were- said  to  dwell  is  these 
.mines  and  caverns. 

We  found  b^^autiful  specimen's  of  ore  of  copper  of  various  kinds% 
*lfr.  Campbell  ground  up  some  with  the  uid  of  a  couple  of  stones^ 
And  after  a  little  washing  showied  us  a  great  fnany  particles  of  cold 
»nd  silver;  indeed,  the  ore  was  quite  rich  with  thesi^  metals.  This 
vein  went  through  a  compact  limestone  that  is  worn  as  if  a  water 
course  once  ran  through  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  ore.  The 
projecting  pieces  of  rock  are  rounded,  and  th^  sides  of  the  passage 
worn  into  deep  rounded  fissures  that  our  host  calls  pockets;  and 
he  tells  us  that  in  them  the  richest  ores  are  found.  Around  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  we  saw  pieces  of  carbonate  of  lime  svattered^ 
it  had  been  dug  out  with  the  copper  ore.  ^  ^ 
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We  continued  our  northern  course  across  the  mountain,  anf^  fooo 
commenceil  to  Hescend,  and  in  our  route  stopped  at  Mr.  Campbell's 
gold  mine.  Here  the  ore  is  coinpnsfd  of  a  veiy  porus  and  v«smu- 
Jar  roik,  that  crumbles  with  a  slight  blow,  and  one  can  ea>il)  b  'ak 
off  pieces  with  the  hand  from  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  unrn*. 
The  vein  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  bearing  a  little  north  of  wr*it, 
(^J.  50"  VV.,)  and  runs  through  compact  limestone.  The  sides ot  the 
mine  are  full  of  pockets  and  rounded  projections.  Mr.  Cdinpbctl 
says  that  ote  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  provps  th<*  rrcheM, 
and  tbat  be  finds  the  sold  does  not  defray  hia  ei penned  wbro  iif 
peaelraten  to  a  great  def^ih.  Here,  toO|  we  find  carbonate  oi  litsr; 
It  occor#  in  rbombohedraJ  cryMals.  These  mines  are  murb  u»are 
extensWely  worked  tban  those  of  Real  Vit^jo,  and,  notwiibstaadisf^ 
the  scarcity  of  water,  I  have  been  told  by  several  perf^ons  that  sat 
less  than  3,000  people  congregste  here  in  the  winter  aeaaon^  wbfs 
they  .can  get  water  fron  tbe  snows.  These  wotkers  sp*  nd  the 
ftreater  part  of  their  time  under  ground,*  living  on  **ato)^,"  a  (di- 
lute kind  of  corn  mush;  sometimes  coming  for.h  to  tbe  iigbt  of 
daV)  when  they  wish  to  sell  tbe  product  of  thetr  labor. 

The  value  of  these  mines  cannot  very  well  be  estimated  nov, 
there  have  been  manv  improvements  in  the  methods  ol  working gnht, 
which,  when  adopted  at  these  mines,  mny  produce  a  f^reat  inc'»ase 
in  their  annual  yield.  At  present,  none  of  the  owners  of  »ht»e 
gold  mines  have  ever  become  wealthy  by  their  mining  opefaii«<"»» 
and  I  have  met  several  who  have  sunk  all  they  had  m  acarcuing 
for  gol<l.  I 

Mr.  Campbell  tells  me  that  he  got  from  his  wel  s  one  piece  worfb  | 
$700,  and,  at  another  time,  a  piece  worth  i.900;  tiuse  were  at  tirnt 
carried  off  by  the  workmen,  but  were  ol  su«  h  value  that  th^  wfi'j'e  | 
truth,  with  reference  to  the  theft,  was  exposed,  and  our  hoM  re- 
covered his  property. 

The  raising  of  sheep  would  be  much  more  profitable  if  ii  vr>fe 
not  for  the  depredations  of  the  Navaj  oes.  £ven  now  gre^it  naO' 
hers  are  raised,  whose  flesh  is  as  fine  aa  any  I  hnve  ever  t4st«d. 
Some  of  the  '^Ricos"  on  tbe  Rio  del  Norte  are  said  to  own  40fM 
sheep.  Wool  is  not  considered  very  valuable,  and  can  bi*  b«*a^k' 
for  4  cenis  a  fleece,  or  a  proprietor  will  permit  any  o|ie  to  bb'sr 
his  sbeep  for  |1  the  hundred. 

The  houses  throughout  the  country  are  furnished  with  matire5.<^S 
doubled  up  and  arranged  close  to  the  walls,  so  as  to  nn$wef  fir 
seats;  these  are  covered  wiih  beautiful  Navajoe  bta^krl^,    ^'('^^  » * 
from  50  to  lOQ  dollars.    The  walls,  midway  np,  are  covered  wiia' 
calico,  to  prevent  tbe  whitewash  rubbing  off ;  and  the  whole  n- 
terior  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  is  covered  wiih  minors 
the  hidalgos  pride  themselves  on  allowing  nothing  bui  silve  tc- 
prOach  tlieir  tables;  even  the  plates  are  of  silver.     Bm,  w  th  ^  f 
this  air  of  wealth,  true^comfort  is  wanting;  ami  ver>   tew  of 
blessed  land  would  consent  to  live  like  the  weaithiesl  Kicu  in 
Mexi«  o.  I 

YVhile  we  were  at  Tuerto  tbe  foHowiog  nonce  was  recti •"^'-S 
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•"frhich,  Rs  it  p^ives  a  view  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  this  t^r- 
ritorvi  may  be  ot  interest: 

ft 

"Aviso." 

"Kallandome  debiHamente  autorizado  per  el  Presidente  tie  los 
Elst-ailos  Uniilos  de  America,  por  la  presente,  hago  los  siguientes 
nombramieDtos,  para  la  gobernacion  de  Nueva  Mejico,  Territorip 
<le  lot  Estidoi  Utiidos. 

"Los  i*m plead 08  asi  nombrados  ssran  obedcoidos  y  respetadas 
««ffun  corresponde.'^ 

CARLOS  BBNT,  sera  Goftcnodor. 

DONACIANO  YIQTL,  "    atcretario  del  Territorio. 

RICARDO  DALLUM,  Bsherif  Miiyiw  (Mquaeil.y 

FRANCISCO  P.  BLAIR,  «    Promoierfiical  (Mavor.) 

C  VKLOS  BLU\T\TER,  «  Tesortro. 

£UG£NiOL£RT£NSOORF£R,."    Yntendtnte  de  euenias  pifi^ 

licas. 

Joab  HoughtODi  Antonio  Jo86  Otero,  y  Carlos  BsTbien,  seratt 
Jves  de  la  supreina  corteda  de  juBticia,  y  cada  uno  en  su  districtoi^ 
.sera  jues  de  circuto'. 

*M)ado  en  Santa  F6,  Capital  del  Territorio  de  Nueva  Mejico,  esta 
dia  a  22  de  Septetnbrei  1846,  y  el  71°  de  le  independencia  de  Ion 
£8tado8  UnidoB." 

S.  W.  KEARNY, 
General  de  Brigada  del  Egercito  de  los  Estados  VnidosJ* 

October  2. — This  day  we  left  our  kind  friends,  and  SenoraCamp- 
l)ell  bade  us  a»lieu  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  assuring  us  that 
her  house,  and  all  it  contained,  were  ever  at  our  disposal;  and  al- 
though p«)or,  yet  we  would  never  fiml  that  her  hospitality  was 
limi.ted  by  the  narrowness  of  her  circumstances.  In  vain  we 
pressed  tbem  to  allow  us  to  compensate  them  for  their  trouble; 
tht*v  would  not  jeceive  any  remuneration. 

We  now  travelled  rapidly,  in  order  tO' reach  Santa  before 
dark;  oar  mules,  well  laden  with  speoimens,  trotted  along  quite 
briskly;  we  soon  reached  Rio  de  Oalisteo;  on  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries we  tonnd  evidences  of  coal,  and  the  bed  of  the  main  creek 
was  white  with  saline  efflorescences.  Crossing  the  creek  we  en- 
lered  a  little  vale,  traversed  in  various  directions  by  walls  of  trap; 
«t  one  place  we  saw  a  wall  that  looked,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if 
made  by  human  act;  it  was  pierced  as  if  for  windows  and  doors. 
A  stranger  whom  we  met  insisted  that  this  dike  was  one  of  the 
Testi^es  of  the  "  Xndios,".  who  lived  here  long  long  ago.  But  the 
Cyclops  alone  could  have  worked  with  such  vast  materials  as- 
these.  The  planes  of  the  joints  and  cleavage  have  formed  the 
mass  in  fragments,  consisting  of  rhomboidal  prisms,  whose  axes 
•are  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

As  we  neared  Santa  Fe,  we  overtook  a  cafreta  loaded  with  little 
crates  tilled  with  grapes;  we  bargained  with  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
who  were  driving,  and  tor  a  **media"  procured  as  many  bunches 
^  we  wished;  these,  with  some  Spanish  bread,  formed  our  nooa 
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i<epa9t|  wbicb  we  washed  down  with  ilelieioiis  water  from  the  little 
zrroyk  that  flows  by  the  village  of  CipoQga, 
'  lu  a  little  white  we  reached  Agua  FrU.,  and  sodn  came  in  sight 
of  the  city  of  Santa  F6.  By  the  roadside  we  saw  many  cortejosi 
some  half  shaded  with  cotton-wood  trees,  arid  :serrpunde<i  by  corn 
fields.'  Soon  f'oft  Marcy  came  in  view,  and  our  glorious  flag,  vith 
its  graceful  stripeSy  )>laying  in  the  wind;  an.d  before  the  sun  west 
down  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the Cjspit^f  of? l^€tw. Mexico. 

Ociaber  — We  employed  the  day  in  packing  up  our  collection 
of  mineratS}  bird  skins,  and  the  like,  in  order  tQ  send  tbun  oa.U 
the  department  as  soon  as  possible.  ' 

I  ralleil  on  Colonel  Doniphan,  and  spoke  to  him  with  r^'gard  to 
the  pro.  urinjT  of  an  escort  through  the  country  of  the  Navajofs; 
he  most  willingly  offered  me  every  facility,  and  proposed  giving; 
me  a  letter  to  Colonel  .lackson,  who  was  .now  near.  CiboUeta,  and 
he  would  furnish  the  escort.        '  *  ' 

In  the  evening  we  visited  Fort  Marcy.  It  is  situated  on  t 
prominent  point  of  the  bluffs  comniandmg  the  city.  The  distas^^ 
of  the  centre  of  this  woik,  from  the  flag  staff  in  the  plaza, 
664  yards.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  defiladed  from  all  the  m*" 
rounding  heights  wilhia  range;  10  guns  may  be  brought  IO'fc«jr 
upon  the  city.  The  slopes. are  revetted  ^itb  adobes.  -  TheM^* 
bouse  and  magpzine  are  constructed  of  pine  logs  ooft  foot  H^*/^* 
The  only  approachable  point  is  guarded  by  the  block-house,  which 
also  assists  to  protect  the  entrance  of  th*^  lort: 

October  4, — We  were  early  awakened  with  the  ringing  of  the 
camimnetas,  summoning  ih^  good  .ciiisens  of  Satita  F6  A  ttorn- 
ing mass  at  the  parroquia,  or  parish  church.     I  bad  a  gr'^^ 
desire  to  see  the  interior  of  this  church)  whioh, :v[^itb  the  "Capdla 
de  los  Soldados.''  are  said  to  be  the  two  oldeot  oburcbes  in  the 
placoi  and  wefB  doubtless  those  alluded  i.o  by  .Pike,  when  he  says, 
**  there  are  two  churches,  the  Magnificence  of.  whose  steeples  iof^^ 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  houses. 
During  the  noon  service  1  alten<led  the  church.  .The women,  vulea 
in  their  rehozas,  sat,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  on  .the  hare  gruuml 
to  the  right  hand  side  of  the   aisle.    The  men  stood  up>^^''-^ 
when  the  ceremony  of  the  church  required  them  to  kneel.  Tb^ 
kept  on  the  left  han.l  side  of  the  church.    The  body  of  the  buiW- 
ing  is  long  and  narrow;  the  roof  lofty;  the  ground  plan  of  the  for* 
of  a  cross.    Near  the  altar  were  two  wax  figures  the  size  of  ""r 
representing  hooded  friars,  with  shaved  heads,  except  a  croWfl  0 
shon  hair  that  encircled  the  head  like  a  wreath.    One  was  «lre««" 
in  blue  and  the   other  in  white;  their  garments  lon^  and  flo*^"J^ 
with  knotted  girdles  around  the  waist.    The  wall  back  ^^^^t  •  f[ 
was  covered  with  innumerable  mirrors,  oil  paintings,  t^^i  ^ng 
co'ored  tapestry.    From  a  high  window  a  liood  of  crimiP" 
tinged  by  the  curtain  it  passed  through,  poured  down  upon  t* 
altar.    The  incense  smoke  ciurled  about  in  the.  rays,  and,  in  g^^^' 
ful  curves  ascending,  lent,  much  beauty  to  the  group  arona^  ^ 
priests,  who' were  all  habited  in  rich  garmepta.  There 
«raz  tapers  burningi  and  wild  noiusic,  fromj^opeen  a^nv^*'^ 
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pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  and  was  frequently  mingled  with  %\k% 
sound  of  the  tinkling  bt'll. 

October  5. — The  plaza  was  now  our  place  of  daily  promenade,  as 
one  sees  more  of  character  displayed  in  the  market  place  than  at 
any  other  public  assembly.  No  one  can  visit  this  country  without 
being  struck  with  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  people  for  gambling. 
The  word  monte"  is  one  of  the  first  a  stranger  learns.  In  the 
market  place,  by  the  road  side,  nay,  almost  «verywhere,  you  will 
see  the  villanos"  seated  around,  in  little  groups,  deeply  absorbed 
in  their  games.  Rut,  although  fhey  carry  this  rice  to  great  excess, 
they  are  extremely  temperate  in  their  meats  and  drink.  The  term 
borrachon  (drunkard)  is  considered  one  of  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets  in  their  language. 

The  Spanish  women  make  excellent  l>ri»ail|  and  great  quantitiei 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  plaza.  'I  understand  that  the  flour  ta 
sifted  by  hand,  and,  instead  of  yeast,  they  use  the  dough  from  a 
previou/i  day's  mixing.  One  kind  of  flour  is  quite  coarse  and  dark; 
this  sells  in  Taos  for      60  the  fanega,  (i44  poitnds.) 

In  the  eTening  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  parroquia,  although  mud 
walls  are  not  generally  remarkable}  stiilt  the  great  siae  of  the 
building,  compared  with  those  aroooidy  producea  ao  imposing' 

effect. 

Fort  Marcy  is  seen  lying  close  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluffy  and 
behind  it  rises  the  tops  of  magnificent  mountains. 

The  house  of  Padre  Ortiz,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  church, 
has  a  fine  portail  in  front,  being  one  of  the  best  dwelling  houses  in 
the  city. 

October  6. — This  morning  T  visited  the  "  Capella  de  los  Soldados,*' 
or  military  chapel.  I  was  told  that  this  chapel  was  in  use  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  was  the  richest  church  in  New  Mexico.  It 
was  dcilicated  to  Nutstra  Stnoca  de  la  luz,"  (our  la'l\  of  lightj) 
in  the  fa9ade,  above  the  door,  there  is  a  large  rectangular  slab  of 
freestone  elaborately  carved.  It  represents  our  lady  of  light'' 
in  the  act  of  rescuing  a  human  being  from  the  jaws  of  Satan| 
whilst  angels  are  crowning  her;  the  whole  is  executed  in  basso 
relievo.  One  here  finds  human  bones  and  sculls  scattered  about 
the  church;  these  belonged  to  wealthy  indiTiduals  who  could  afford 
to  purchase  the  privilege  of  being  deposited  beneath  the  floor  of  a 
■  building  in  which  so  many  orisons  would  be  offered  to  Heaven^ 
hoping  that  these  prayers  would  procure  absolution  for  their  sins. 
Bute  lew  years  ago  the  roof  of  the  church  fell  in;  no  more  prayers 
have  since  then  been  offered  there,  and  the  wealthy  have  not  eveii 
fonntl  a  quiet  resting  place. 

To-day  1  gained  much  information  with  reference  to  the  ruios  of 
Pecos,  but  it  does  net  differ  from  the  accounts  given  In  that  excel- 
lent work  called  "Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  by  Gregg.  I  asked 
how  it  happened  that  the  old  church  shou!d  have  been  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  was  told  that  i*  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  who  founded  schools  there,  and  who  labored 
i»uch  to  reclaim  the  Pecos  Indians  from  their  superstitions. 
Strange  what  influence  these  superstitions  have  on  enlightened 
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nen.  Th^e  p^rBon  with  whom  I  wiui  coBTming,  assured  ne  tkit| 
some  ten  or  fourteen  years  ago,  a  wealthy  individual  of  SanttF^ 
who  had  heen  admitted  to  the  estufas^  or  vaults  at  Peco8|  and  vho 
had  profaned  the/^  eternal  firei"  had  heen  ever  since  perfectly 
derang^. 

October  7. — Again  I  visited  the  ruins  of  the  military  chapel,  it 
the  plnza',  in  order  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  large  tablet  that  standi 
back  of  the  altar.  This  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  art,  and  represenli 
the  principal  Mexican  saints.  Above  all  is  Santa  Maria,  then  St. 
Jago,  riding  over  the  turbaned  heads  of  his  enemies;  on  the  right 
is  St.  Juan  de  Pomasan,  the  back  ground  ornamented  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  aqueduct;  under  him  is  St.  Francis  Xavier,  bap- 
tizing the  Indians;  and  in  the  ba(  k  ground  conical  huts,  such  as 
are  built  by  the  rudest  tribes.  On  the  left  is  St.  Jose,  and  below 
bim  St.  Francisco  de  Santa  F6,  standing  on  two  globes.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tablet  are  two  elliptical  spaces^  containing  the, fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 

+ 

A  DKVOeiOim  IDSS  TBSFOSA 

SBVom  oir.  svawoo.  Avt.  va,  k aria  igkacia 

MARUr  BftVAI«LSO0V«  MAftTIMBZ  DB 

VADORI  CAPIH  OBHDBS  VGAaTE  ANO 

xm  RBtiro*  ■  1761. 

Which  we  deciphered  as  follows:  A,  devocion  de  Seflor  Ds* 
Fco.  Ant.  Maria  del  Valle,  eovernador  T  capetan  general  desla 
reino.  Y  de  Su.  esposa  Da.  Maria  Ignaeio  de  Ugarte  Ailo  Cbrif* 
tiano  1761.  The  church  was  douhtless  erected  many  years  pre^ 
vious.' 

Scattered  ahout  through  New  MexicOi  one  frequently  meets  with 
fine  specimens  of  art,  particularly  oil  paintings.  These  were  sent 
over  from  old  Spain;  and,  at  one  ttmci  the  Spaniards  used  to  send 
over  fine  workmen  and  artists  to  construct  and  adorn  the  churches. 
My  Spanish  landlady  has  a  fine  picture  of  a  female  saint,  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  purchase  from  her;  but  she  conceive?  that  it  re- 
presents the  "virgin  f»antissima."  It  has  a  dagger  sticking  in  the 
heart;  this  I  called  her  attention  to,  but  she  could  not  be  ioductia 
to  part  with  it. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  deem  it  proper  to  introduce,  at  this 
place,  the  notes  furnish^-d  by  Lieutenant  Peck,  with  referenre  tO 
that  portion  of  New  Mexico  situated  to  the  north  of  Santa  Fc,  aSS 
which  had  been  examined  by  Lieutenant  Warner  and  LieuieDW* 
Peck  before  I  arrived. 

These  notes  form  an  important  porti'^n  of  this  report, 
would  be  incomplete  without  them.    They  properly  belong  to  tW 
body  of  the  work,  and  should,  therefore,  be  placed  in  it)  ratfcs^ 
than  in  an  appendix. 

•'The  name  Taos,  originally  given  to  the  region  of  country  cpW** 
cing  the  head  waters  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  long 
by  universal  costomi  been  applied  to  the  particular  settleffl^^t  oi 
San  Fernandez.   This  town  is  situated  at  the  JUAhtion  of  the  tw« 
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principal  forks  of  tlu»  ^'ftio  de 'Tan^i"  and  4  or  6  miles  from  the 
weatrra  base  of  the  Rooky  luottntaiii  range.  Like  most  of  the  New 
Mexican  town^  U  consists  of  m  collection  of  mud  honsve,  built  around 
at  miserable  square  or  plasa.  Il  cootains  a  mixed  population  of 
700  or  800  souls,  and|  b4*aides  being  the  capital  of  tke  northeastern 
depArtmenti  possesses  little  to  interifat  the  traveller. 

Three  miles  to  the  southeast  is  Rnother  townf  of  about  equal  pre- 
tensionSi  called  the  ^'Rancho  de  Taos;'^  whilst  at  about  the  same 
-^distance  to  the  northeast  is  the  celebrated  Pueblo  de  Taoa.'^  This 
.Tillage,  interesting  in  itself  as  a  curious  relic  of  the  Aztecan  age, 
if  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  recent  tragic  scenes  that  have  been: 
•enacted  within  its  walls.  One  of  the  northern  forks  of  the  Taos 
river,  on  issuing;  from  the  mountains,  forms  a  delightful  nook,  which 
the  ln<iians  early  selected  as  a  permanent  resilience.  By  gradual 
improvement,  from  year  to  year,  it  has  finally  become  one  x)t  the 
most  formidable  of  the  artificial  strongholds  of  NfW  Mexico.  On 
■each  side  of  the  liitle  mountain  stream  is  one  of  those  immense 
*'adolie'' structures,  which  rises  by  su(  ce>sive  steps  until  an  irregu- 
lar pyramidal  buiMing,  sevtn  stories  high,  presents  an  almost 
impregnable  tower.  These,  with  the  churrh  and  some  few  scatter- 
ing houses,  make  up  the  village.  The  wliole  is  surrounded  by  an 
adobe  wall,  strengthened  in  some  placts  by  rough  palisades,  the 
different  parts  so  arranged,  for  mutual  defence,  as  to  have  elicited 
much  admiration  for  the  skill  of  the  untaught  engineers. 

.It  was  to  this  kitkerto  impregnable  position  tl^t  the  insurgents 
•of  Jaauary  7, 1847|  .retreated  after  the  akirmishes  of  Caflada  and 
JEknbuda;  and  here  made  a  inal  stand  against  the  American  forces. 
The  history  of  the  bloody  siege,  lengthened  resistance,  and  fiaal 
capture  of  the  place,  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  its  strength. 
Por  weeks  in  succession  they  had|  in  former  daysi  resisted  the 
Attack  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  wild  prairie  enemies,  and 
never  had  the  place  been  reduced  by  their  Spanish  conquerors. 
JBuilt  of  *  ^adobes,"  a  material  almost  impenetrable  by  shot,  having 
mo  external  entrance  except  through  the  roof,  which  must  he 
rea^ched  by  moveable  ladders,  each  story  smaller  than  the  one 
helow,  irregular  in  its  plan,  and  the  whole  judiciously  pierced  with 
loop-holes  lor  defence,  the  combination  presenta  a  system  of  for- 
tihcation  peculiarly  '*sui  generis." 

These  three  towns  constitute  the  principal  settlements  in  the 
Talley,  though  there  are  some  scattering  houses  along  the  water 
<;ourses.  The  valley  may  be  eight  oj^  nine  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  wesi,  and  some  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width  from  north  to 
south,  embracing  about  sixty  square  miles.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  is  under  cultivation,  or  indeed  ever  can  be,  as  no  lain  falls 
here  except  during  the  wet  season.  It  is  necessary  to  irrigate  all 
the  cultivated  land,  and  the  small  supply  of  water  fixes  a  limit,  and 
that  a  very  narrow  one,  to  all  the  tillable  land.  In  point  of  soil, 
the  Valley  of  Taos  compares  lavorably  with  other  portionn  of  New 
Mexico;  and  though  snow  is  to  be  seen  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
^  the  neighboring  mountains,  wheat  and  corn  ripen  very  well  on 
^ke  plains.   These  last  ire  the  staple  produotions  oi  the  ooontry; 
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though  beans,  pumpVins,  melons/and  Te(\  pepper,  are  raise*!  to  | 
some  exteat.    The  hills  are  coveretl  with  very  good  grass,  whit  h 
furnishes  subsistenre  to  herds  of  cattle  and  horses^  as  well  as  to  | 
fine  flocks  ot  she*  p  and  goats.    In  them  lie  the  priAcipal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Taos  is,  by  nature,  almost  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  Ne\r 
Mexico.  On  the  east  rise  the  high  peaks  of  the  main  Rocky  moun- 
tain chain,  whilst  a  spur  of  the  same  range  puts  out  on  the  south 
quite  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  On  the  north  and  west 
are  the  high  bluffs  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  extensive 

llanos,"  or  table  lands.    A  wagon  road  ot  some  difficulty  has  been 
opened  through  the  southern  spur,  which  leads  to  Santa  F6,  though  | 
the  oomniunication  is  usually  kept  up  by  the  shorter  mule  road, 
over  the  highest  point  of  the  spur. 

Setting  out  from  Sati  Fernandez  at  10  o'clock,  we  trareHed  fif- 
teen milea  in  a  southwesterly  direction^  nearly  parallel  with  the  i 
course  of  El  Rio  de  Taos,"  and  over  an  undnlatine  country,  the 
gravelly  rolls  of  which  were  everywhere  variegated  with  clumps 
of  cedar  and  scatteriof^  piftons.  But,  from  this  point  to  Santa  \ 
there  is  no  f(rass*  Crossing  a  small  stream  of  clear  water  that 
flows  from  a  ^ne  spring, we  entered  a  narrow  defile  and  commeaceif 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  For  2j|  milts  the  bridle-path  is  ex* 
tremely  tprtuous  and  rugged,  an,d  rendered  difficult  by  nuroerow 
fragments  of  rock.  The  mountain  rises  2,000  or  2.500  feet  above 
the  river  at  its  base,  and  is  composed  of  a  hard  slaty  rock,  which  j 
hreaks  down  into  angular  fragments,  with  sharp  cutting  edges.  ] 
The  dip  of  the  slaty  formations  is  to  the  southwest,  and  nearly  ver- 
tical. When  the  broken  frap;inMits  are  removed,  the  rock  presents 
numerous  angular  points,  which  stand  out  like  spikes,  arid  make  the 
ravelling  very  difficult  for  animals.  The  road  leads  along  the  sum- 
mit f»>r  some  distance,  and  from  it  we  hat!  a  fine  view  of  the  caAon 
of  tilt  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  extensive  table  land  throuc^h  which 
it  passes.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  brown  and  burnt  table 
land  stretched  northward  and  westward,  unbroken  save  by  the 
deep  channels  worn  by  the  running  waters.  ' 

Turning  southward,  the  bridle-path  again  descends  for  tw^o  or 
three  miles,  leading  through  a  succession  of  mountain  gUns,  until 
it  emerges  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bl  Bio  de  San  Luisio.  This- 
is  a  stream  of  pure  water  that  flows  from  the  mottntains,  alTording 
water  to  irrigate  a  few  fields. 

I  noticed  a  few  houses  in#the  valley  above  the  crossing,  but  the 
village  of  Embudo  is  about  a  mile  below.  There  we  found  some 
300  or  400  of  the  meanest  kind  of  rancheros,  who  seem  to  derive  a 
subsistence  from  the  narrow  fields  and  aome  few  flocks  of  goats  i^nd 
sheep.  There  being  but  little  pastura(;e,  they  are  unable  to  raise 
many  horned  cattle  or  horses,  though  their  goats  roan'ag*!  very  well 
to  pick  a  subsistence  from  amongst  the  rocks.  We^topped  for  the 
night  at  the  houiie  of  Senora  Valdes,  and,  after  a  ride  of  89  miles^  i 
found  goats  milk  and    tortillaa^'  palatable. 

It  being  the  season  for  making  molasses,  they  were  all  busy  in 
laying  in  a  winter^s  supply. 
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They  cut  the  stalks  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  and,  after  strip- 
ping it  of  the  leaves,  pound  it  with  heavy  wooden  mallets  until  it 
is  reduced  to  a  pulp;  after  steaming^  it  suflficiently,  they  express  the 
juice  by  means  of  a  rude  press,  and  ttien  evaporate  it  to  the  proper 
consistence  in  earthen  jars.  Leaving  Embuda  in  the  morning,  a 
half  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  iield  on  which  the  gallant  Captaia 
Burgwin,  U.  S.  dragoons,  so  siirnally  defeated  the  united  Mexican 
and  Indian  forces,  in  January,  1847.  Tkre  road  liere  is  so  narrow^ 
that  two  horses  oannot  walk  abreast,  and  it  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  high  precipices.  * 

The  rooks  rise  in  abrupt  masses  on  either  side;  on  the  west  ter- 
■linating  in  a  level  table,  capped  with  a  sheet  of  lava.  Amidst 
these  eonfnaed  masses  of  broken  sandstone  and  lava,  nnmerotis 
cedars  and  piflons'.'  have  caught  root;- and  here  it  was  that  the 
combined  forces  lay  in  ambush  to  surprise  Captain  Burgwin'e 
little  detachment.  After  passing  the  battle-field,  the  road  con- 
tinues to  follow  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  ftream,  until  it 
reaches  the  summit,  d  miles  from  Embudo,  where  it  again  descends 
through  a  simiiar  ravine,  to  the  town  t»f  La  Joya."  This  is  the 
most  northern  settlement  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Just  here  the 
stream  breaks  from  the  rocky  ciifion,  and  the  hitherto  pent  up 
channel  spreads  out  into  a  valley  near  half  a  mile  in  width.  This 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  river  settlements,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  continuous  for  150  miles.  On  the  plain  we  saw  corn  apd 
wheat,  and,  for  the  first  time,  found  orchards  of  peach  arid  apricot 
trees.  Melons,  too,  were  abun<lant,  but  of  inferior  quality,  whilst 
banp^ing  in  festoons,  the  bright  colored  pepper,  or  Chili  Colo- 
rado," adorned  every  house. 

Our  road  now  lay  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  det  Norte;  some- 
times passing  through  the  bottom  itself,  and  sometimes  ascending 
th«^  gravelly  blulT.  On  our  left  band  the  ceuatry  rolls  away  to  the 
bue  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  presenting  little  else  lhan  a  succes- 
non  of  gravelly  hills,  whose  sidee  were  covered  with  dwarf  cedars. 
On  the  right  hand,  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  high  bluff  of  the 
table  land  reaehea  quite  to  tiie  Water's  jed|$e,  some  3  or  400  feet  in 
beigbt.  The  broken  section  showtf  a  formjition  of' horizontal  sand- 
stone, capped  with  the  dark  colored  vesicular  lava.  « 

Tbia  lava  sheet  appears  to  have  extended  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
country.  It  forms  the  capping  or  upper  formation  of  all  the  table 
lands  in  Upper  New  Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains; 
and  its  broken  Iragmeata  are  every  whese  strewed  along  the  beds 
el  the  streams,  giving  an  air  (\f 'loneline9s  and  de-olatton  to  the 
scenery.  The  next  settlement,  or  village,  ia  ^'LosLuceros,''  a  towa 
of  little  importance. 

Fifteen  miles  below  "La  Joya,"  is  a  town,  or  puoblo,  nnmed  San 
Juan.  The  houses  here  are  built  of  mud  and  palisades.  Tfiey  ap- 
pear to  have  a  dry  trench,  in  which  a  row  of  palisades,  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  thickness,  is  planted;  the  interstices  of  which  are  daubed 
with  the  clnyey  earth  from  which  they  make  the  "adobes''  that  are 
used  in  building  their  walls. 

They  enter  into  their  bouses  throuj;h  the  top,  by  means  of  move* 
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able  ladders;  a  mode,  I  think,  peculiar  id  IPoeblo  Indians.  The 
idea  may  have  orif^inated  from  tbe  necessity  of  defending  tbrm- 
'  selves  against  thetr  wild  enemies,  Mid  it  bow  quite  enteonvelj  i 
^  practised  amongst  the  different  bands  of  Pueblos. 

These  Indians  have  very  fine  fields  of  corny  sad  I  noticed  |mr- 
ticularly  their  orchards  of  peach  and  pinm  trees.  Tbe  Indians 
cultivate  almost  all  the  frnit  that  is  grown  in  the  country.  One 
may  usually  distinguish  an  Indian  settlement,  on  approaching  it| 
by  tbe  clump  of  trees;  whilst  the  indolent  Spanish  settlers  seldost 
take  the  trouble  to  plant  them. 

Just  opposite  **Saii  Juan,"  is  the  month  of  the  ^^Rio  Chamai'' 
•one  of  the  western  affluents  of  the  ^'Rio  del  Norte."  It  flows  froa 
the  northwest,  through  a  beautiful  valley,  and,  like  the  other 
streams  of  the  country,  has  a  narrow  bottom,  along  which  the 
people  have  settled.  It  is  through  this  valley  that  the  famoas  , 
mule  trail  from  Santa  F6  to  the  *'Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,"  in  Cali- 
fornia, finds  its  way  to  the  Cordilleras.  Towards  the  head  waters 
of  the  river,  fine  grass  is  found,  and  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  stock;  but  all  attempts  at  settlement  above  the 
^^Abiquiir'  have  failed  from  the  depredaCions  of  the  Utah  an  i^a- 
vajo  Indians. 

Between  Abiquiu  and  Chama,  a  small  branch  enters  the  main 
stream,  llowing  from  a  group  of  springs,  at  which  a  village  is 
built,  called  *'OJo  Calient6."  The  largest  of  these  sprini^s  is  16 
of  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water  in  the  basin  presents  lUe  ap- 
pearance of  boiling,  in  c(!»Dsequence  of  the  continued  escape  of 
sdJpburatrd  hydrogjen  gas.  Other  small  springs  exist,  and  froa 
all  a  highly  ferruginous  deposits  is  forased.  These  waters  have 
been  recommended  by  Doctor  Nagle,  of  Santa  in  many  chronic 
diseases,  and  always  with  success. 

Five  miles  from  <^San  Juan,"  is  the  town  of  ^^Caftada,"  n  Tillage 
of  300  or  400  inhabiUntSi  built  on  a  slight  roll  of  land,  one  mile 
from  the  riTer.  At  this  point,  the  Santa  F^  road  leaves  the  riTer 
again,  and,  after  crossing  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  enters  tbe 
Talley  of  the  ^^Eio  Tesuque.''  Several  settlements  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians  are  to  be  seen  along  the  stream,  the  principal  of  which 
are  ^'C|iyamanqtte,'?  and  ^^Tesuque,"  both  Pueblos.  From  the 
village  of  Tezuque,  it  is  but  five  miles,  over  a  oedar  hill,  to  the 
town  of  Santa  Fe." 

Having,  with  the  aid  of  these  notes,  laid  before  you  all  that  was  , 
thought  deserving  of  notice  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  I  shall  againi  resume  the  daily  journal  of 
occurrences,  starting  from  Santa  Fe,  and  visiting  the  numerous 
towns,  which  will  be  found  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  map.  \ 

October  8. — We  now  (i.  e.  j3bert  and  Peck)  prepartd  tor  the 
regular  tour  through  this  departimmto.  At  1  o'clock  my  men  ar- 
rived from  the  grazing  grounds  with  the  wagon  and  mules.  I  pro- 
cured the  necessary  provisions,  although  some  of  the  commissary's 
supplies  were  exhausted,  but  those  I  purchased.  Colonel  Doniphan 
was  preparing  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Navajoes,  and  the 
battalion  of  Mormons  was  daily  expected.   All  the  mouey  in  Santa 
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was  wanted  to  equip  them;  T  had,  therefore,  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Rich,  tht-  suttler,  who  furhished  me  with  what  funds  I  required.  I 
also  procured  a  few  simple  medicines  from  our  well  known  surgeon, 
Dr.  Decamp,  and  thus  furnished,  with  a  party  of  three  men,  did 
Lieuieiiant  Peck  and  I  start  to  make  the  survey  of  New  Mexico. 

We  marched  this  afternoon  but  six  miles,  and  then  encamped  at 

Agua  Fria;"  here  we  were  obliged  to  purchase  fodder  anil  wood. 
On  our  road  we  noticed  much  of  the  ^'Scincio  filifoliisj"  cedurj  ar- 
ttmisiij,  and  several  species  of  cacti. 

October  9.— As  we  were  in  want  of  meat,  we  were  obliged  to 
purciia>e  of  the  man  from  whom  wit  bad  obtained  the  fodder.  He 
would  not  ooDscfot  to  nsoeivft  leM  than  $1  60  for  a  sheep;  |1  is 
generally  the  price  throughout  Mexico/ 

After  a  short  march^  we  reached  ^Cieneg<t,''  svery  well  watered 
placip,  as  its  name  denotes;  the  neighboring  hills  are  full  of  springs, 
the  watiers  of  clear  riTulets  are  rushing  across  our  path  in  all  di-' 
recttoos. 

We  noticed  some  large  ^^grullas,"  blue  cranes,  in  the  low  grounds, 
mad  several  flosks  of  wild  geese.  This  valley  is  well  settled;^ every 
minute  we  saw  the  pastores,  driving  theirflocl^s  of  sheep  and  goats;, 
we  saw,  too,  the  invaluable  shepherd  dogs,  asaiitinff  their  masters. 
These  dogs^are  remarkable  for  their  sagacity,  and  are  perfectly- 
skilled  in  the  manpgement  of  the  fold. 

We  had  a  very  wimly  day,  and  ihe  dust  flew  about  in  great  pro- 
fusion. After  a  march  of  seventeen  miles,  we  encamped  on  "Ga- 
listeo  creek."  The  water  is  very  brackish,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  white  with  saline  efflorescences.  The  country  araund  shows- 
cons-iderahle  disturbance;  the  rocks,  which  are  of  sandstone,  have 
an  easterly  dip  of  from  20°  to  30°,  and  there  are  numerous  volcanic 
dikes  interset  iing  each  other  in  various  angles. 

The  Rio  Galisteo  empties  into  the  Del  Norte  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  five  miles  to  ilu-  south  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  F6.  In  many  places  the  wa- 
ters are  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil,  over  which  they  have  to  iiow*^ 
but  water  is  always  to  b«  found  by  foUowing  up  the  bed  of  the' 
stream.  '  . 

October  lO.i— The  rock  aroond  us  consists  of  sandstone,  under- 
laid by  purple  and  white  clays,  and  b«l(^w*these  a  dark  ferruginous^ 
clay. 

The  yutcA  angwiafoiia  was  ab«ndant|  and  we  noticed  a  new. 
species  of  stramonium. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  us  do^a  the  bed  of  the  treek.' 
and  waa  very  sandy;  ere  long  we  overtook  some  ox  teams;  they  hM' 
been  oat  four  days  from  Santa  F6,  and  th^ir  oxcfa  had  had  nothing 
toeal;  already  thr^e  yoke  had  fallen  down  from  exhaustion,  and 
had  been  left  on  the  road.  After  a  journey  of  17  miles,  we  crossed 
the  **Rio  Tuerto,"  and  encamped  near  the  village  of  "Ssn  Phil- 
Vippe."  At  the  time  Pike  visited  this  country,  there  was  a  wooden 
bridge  of  eight  arches  thrown  across  the  river  at  St.  Phillippe,  but 
'  it  has  been  entirely  swepi  away,  and  the  people  are  noir  obliged  to 
\ 
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wade  across.  The  river  runs  with  great  rapidity^  apd  is  from  three 
to  four  feet  deep.  .    '  '  ' 

Our  canip  was  soon  surrounded  by  Indians.  They  broaght  us 
musk  melons,  corn,  and  pumpkins.  Their  womf'Ji  have  a  curtoos 
habit  01  stuffing  their  leggings  with  wool  or  cattob.  This  iii«ke» 
their  ancles  look  very  larse.  We  saw  large  fioclcs  of  geese  lid 
blue  cranes^  also  some  teal. 

October  11  — ^Thia  morning  we  started  up  the  lirer  for  Hk 
Tillage  of  Santo  Domingo.    After  «  short  march 

Cohere,^'  and  were  moijt  hospitably  reoeiTed  by.  SeAor*  OooM 
MoDtejo,  who  Senas  to  be  the  proprietor,  of  the  'i^hole  fhet 
Although  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  yet.  he  insisted  -  on  hMf 
another  prepared  for  us.  He  gave  us  ^'los  entranos  de  carnm" 
Uld  tripe  chopped  up;  also  an  abondance  of  tortillas"  and  oi)k 
that  had  been  salted  and  boiled.  The  milk  is  prepared  thasia 
order  to  keep  it  during  warm  weather  from  turning  sour.  Doe  lag 
goblet  of  water  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  From  tkitvt  , 
were  all  to  driuk. 

I  tried  to  bargain  with  our  host  for  a  mule,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  take  gohi  in  payment,  saying     Deme  plata  blanca." 

We  now  set  out  for  Santo  Domingo,  passing  through  unf?nced 
fields  of  corn  and  musk  melonsj  we  again  crossed  the  river  and  en- 
tered the  Pueblo.  The  houses  of  tliis  town  are  built  in  blocks  two 
stories  high.  The  upper  story  is  narrower  than  the  one  below,  so 
that  there  is  a  platform  or  landing  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  To  ent«?r,  you  ascend  to  this  platform  by  the  means  of 
'  ladders  that  couhl  be  easily  removed,  and,  as  there  is  a  parapet 
wall  extending  along  this  platform,  these  houses  could  be  converlrf 
into  formidable .  forts.  The  front  of  the  upper  story  is  cofffli 
with  strinks  of  red  peppers  and  long  spiral  curls  of  dried  mdsv 
and  pumpkins.  % 

We  visited  the  chapeli  and  here  saw  a  .large  wax  figure  of  BnA^ 
Domingo.   The  walls  around  were  eoyered  with  oihpaintings,  sooe 
of  them  the  work  of  excellent  artists.   Here,  too,  was  a  painting  of  * 
St.  Jago,  with  a  long  inscription  beneath.-  .  We  noticed  os  tie 

Sannels  of  the  doors  singular  armorial  bearings:  one  the  croslitf 
anto  Domingo,  surmounted  by  a  crown;  the  other  a  plsia  cross 
standing  on  a  globe,  two  human  armsj  and  these  also  surmounted 
by  a  crown.  The  Indians  who  went  with  us  led  us  through  what 
they  called  the  old  chape).  These  people,  as  well  as  thoite  of  St. 
Pbilippei  are  called  Keres  or  Queres. 

*  Eeturning,  we  stopped  at  Seilor  Montejos,  who  gave  us  one  din- 
ner. As  his  son  came  in  while  we  wei-e  tbere^  I  Went  to  him,  an*^? 
showing  my  gold,  persuaded  him  to  sell  me  the  mule.  Some  of 
the  pieces  were  marked  5  and  others  Jive  dollars.  The  first  he 
consented  to  receive,  after  I  had  told  him  the  6  stood  for  "  cinco 
and  that  D.  was  for  dollars — the  American  for  pesos."  The  other 
he  seemed  to  suspect,  for  he  would  not  take  one  of  them.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  enough  that  were  marked  5  D. 

Old  Montejo  offered  to  sell  me  a  Navajo  squaw,  who  happeaW* 
to  pass  as  we  were  bargaining  for  the  xnule^  and  he  then  reiated  * 
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long  story  about  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Nayajoes;  that 
they  kept  all  New  Mexico  poor,  whilst   they  ihemselvt's  rolled  m 
wealth;*' son  rauy  ricos,  tienen  roucbos  caballos,  muchos  cameras^* 
mucbos  bucyos,  rauchos!  muchos  !  inuchos  !" 

Ocluber  12. — The  view  from  this  place,  is  particularly  beautiful; 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Rio  (fel  Norte,  a  high  ^^  mesa"  or  table 
laod^  f:fret4^lies  down  the  f\^er;  just  opposite  ovrcaiup  it  is  300  feet 
in  beighi,  and  pt  the  verjr  ledge  rises  an  aaeient  ruin,  that  from  its 
singular  poisilioii,  eiEcites  Ihe  speeulatioBS  of  the  curhnis.  . 

This  is  quite  a  feiQttle  Talleyi  but  there  is.so  little  of  it,  and  this' 
little  the  people  cannot  .enjoy,  for  fear  of  the  Navajoe?,  who  de- 
scend from  tke  mountains,  and  sweep  awsj  the  cabaladas''  of  the 
Pueblos  and  Mexicans,  who  look  on  unreiistingly*  As  we  lie* 
scended  the  river,  we.  noticed  that  the. lower  strata  of  the  rocks 
resembled  the  saliferous  formations  on  4he  Rio  Canadian* 

We  passed  through  ^^Algodones,"  aiid  a  miloi  below,  throngii 
Angosturas,"  and  after  passing  over  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  we 
reached  the  mouth  o  the  Rio  .lemez."  Here  we  got  entangled 
•amongst  the  "  acequias,"  which  were  then  full  of  water;  but  some 
Indians  kindly  extricated  us.  We  visited  Ranchilo,"  and  saw 
great  piles  of  corn,  the  best  we  had  yet  noticed j  then  we  crossed 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  ascended  the  Jtraez,  passing  a  curious  pil- 
lar of  volcanic  rock,  that  rises  from  beds  of  distinctly  stratified 
clay.  These  strata  are  curved,  and  in  many  places  the  volcanic 
rock  has  insinuated  itself  between  the  layers. 

The  Jemez  valley  is  very  sandy;  the  bed  of  the  stream  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  contains,  in  many  places,  no  water, 
and  when  it  is  found,  it  is  of  a  dark  red  color.  After  marching 
five  miles  up  the  Jemez,  we  reached  the  Pnablo  of  St.  Ana." 
The  village  was  alnfost  enterelj  deserted,  all  the  inliabitants  being 
engaged  at  Ranchito,  gath.ering  their  com.  We  dad  much  trouble 
to  get  wood  fpT  oiir  fires  and  fodder  for  our  males;  there  was  no 
grass  to  \^e  seen  any  where  in  the  vicinity. 

Oc<o6frrl3,r^Xhis  morning  we  did  not.  start  Until  quite  late,  as 
it  required  j^Vfii^  time  to  obtain  the  bearings  of  the  several  towns 
around.  Lfei^ff^nant  Peck  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  as« 
^idfUl^ll^JiiliQifes^ed  in  the  performance  of  his  duties;  to-day  he  • 
ci^ai^llifi'ip  to  the  high  '^Mesa/'  that  raised  its  top  300  feet 
mbori^ill^lMMl. the  positions  of  Jemez,  San  Isadore,  and  Siila. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  Spanish  school  master,  who  teaches  the 
children, .of  the  Indians  in  St.  Ana.  The  domine  gave  usmuc^  in* 
formation  with  regard  the  country;  he  said  that  there  were  some 
gold  mines  at  the  he<ul  of  the  Rio  Jemez,  and  told  us  that  the  In- 
dians have  much  ground    under   cuUivation  on  the  tops  of  these  " 

mesas.''  To  be  sure  these  mesas"  are  covered  with  coating  of 
volcanic  rock  that  forms  a  ^ood  soil,  but  at  such  a  height,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  irrigate,  and  in  this  country  where  it  scarcely  ever 
rains,  it  seems  doubtful  that  much  vegetation  should  be  produced. 

At  length  we  started  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  gain  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  We  soon  crossed  the  nver,  which  was  full 
of  wild  geese,  and  passing  through  Ranchito,"  we  marched 
io\ki  miles  bejyond  that  place  when  we  arrived  at  *^  Rernaiillo." 
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This  place  txhibts  signi  of  weftttb;  tbte  boases  were  larger  tban 
any  we  bail  yet  aeen;  along  tbe  roud  tide  were  beautiful  Tinejardsy 
'surrounded  by  high  walls  of  abobfs;  we  rode  up  to  one  of  tbrm, 
md  looking  over,  saw  some  pretiy    donoellas"  plucking  the  fmtt. 
Tbey  bad  round'  flat  looking  baskets,  placed  on  tbeir  boadn;  these 
Were  piled  with  tbiik-clustered  buncbes-of  tbe  purple  grape,  from 
beaeatb  wbicb  tbe  brigtit  blai-k  eyes  of  tbe  ^^doncellas"  were 
•pfirkliag.    We  con  Id  not  pass  by  itucb  a  beautiful  vineyard,  so  we 
etoped  and  asked  for  some  fruit;  some  of  tbe  maidenS|  with  merry 
fiices,  came  towards  us,  wben  they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
gruff  voice  ot  a  man  crying  out,  thdt  he  would  himself  bring  tbe  ' 
grapHi.    W^e  now  rode  round  to  the-  other  side  of  the  virieyard; 
here  we  stw  long  rows  oi  vats  of  ox  hides;  they  looked  bloated}  ' 
as  if  puffed  out  with  good  liquor;  in  them  the  grapes  are  thrown,  ' 
in  order  to   ferment,  dlur  wiinh  ihey   nre  distilled  to  make  tbe 
•  brandy  ol  Nrw  Mexno.    We  bought  as  many  grapes  as  we  wished  | 
and  then  continut-d  our  raarrh,  m  til  we   reaehtd  some  salt  ponds, 
not  lar  trouj  the  louii,  where  we  encampe<i;  and  here  were  some 
laige  flocks  of  blue  cianes;  they  kepi  up  a  great  whooping. 

1  obiairH-<l  to  day  a  >[)ei  imen  oi  a  sirjgular  lizard;  we  saw  sere- 
ral  lar^e  tarainula,  and  many  mendow- larks^,  flymg  about  amongst 
the  stHlks  of  corn;  movSt  ot  the  corn  is  now  being  gathered. 

Oclbbtr  14  — "^l  Ins  uioming  we  look  the  ro>id  lying  close  to  the 
b'uU,  ai.il  wi  pbssed  **  S«india,"  a  pueblo,  the  houses  of  whirh  are 
only  one  story  hij^h,  but  bavo  no  entrance  ex^'pt  on  the  roof,  [ 
where  it  is  sbeUeied  by  a  curious  conical  structure,  built  of  adobes. 
These  bave  an  opening  ou  the  soutb  side,  and  one  ascends  to  tbe 
azoteas,  ok  roof,  by  means  of  ladders.  Hfre  we  tow  some  people 
driving  bifrds  of  cattle;' ll  ey  were  armed  with  slings,  and  used 
tbem  luost  unmet citu My.  As  tUe  pebbles  wbissed  tbrougb  tbe  air,, 
the  poor  beasts  to^^rd  tb«-ir  beads  as  if  in  great  dread.  The  sling 
is  mentioned  by  De  Salis,  as  used  by  the'  Astecs  and  Texcucans,  ia 
battle. 

Our  coarse  now  led  us  by  the  side  of  a  large  aeequia;  this  forced 
naMo.go  some  distant e  from  Alemada;  at  last,  we  found  a  plac«  I 
where  we  could  rros^,  acd  went  directly  to  that  town.  ' 

At  length  we  reached  a  fine  vineyard|  within  three  miles  of  Al- 
buquerque, where  \*e  p»ircha-ed  Nome  onions.  These  vegetables 
grow  to  a  remaika  ble  size,  and  form  one  of  the  indispensable  arti- 
cles to  a  Mexui.n  ihiMi.  i.  1  lie  aitobe  walls  in  the  viiinity  hare 
the  tops  covered  wiih  eH«ii,to  prevent  persons  from  plundering  the 
vmeh.  We  noin  ed,  to  d,iy,  threat  quantities  of  the myrtina|" 
covered  wiih  lai^e  pod?.,  now  lully  ripe.  I 

The  ponds  b)  the  roa-l  sule  were  filled  with  ducks,  geese,  and 
€raiie>;  it  was  curious  to  s»  e  the  last  mentioned  birds  striding 
along,  w'lh  out-sti etehetl  ne(  ks,  as  they  prepared  to  take  flight. 

October  15. — Tnis  mo  ning  I  sallit  ci  lorih,  intent  upon  killing 
some  of  the  t  raues  that  were  gathering  together  in  the  corn-fields 
near  our  camp  J  8«»on  proi*ur*d  a  fine  large  bird,  about  five  feet 
in  height, *ot  wbii'h  1  made  a  drawing  and  look  the  dimensions. 
Brant  (anaer  bernicU)  are  very  plenty    we  g6t  some  of  them  also* 
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It  18  difficult}  boweyer,  to  approach  within  shooting  distance,  al- 
tboQgh  th€y  will  genertlly  allow  one  to  approach  quite  close  wiUi- 
ont  a  gun.  ^ 

We  parchMed  two  slieep  from  the  priest  of  Albuquerque;  he  in- 
▼ited  as  into  his  house,  and  gave  us  some  delightful  grape  braudT. 
While  there,  an  old  Seftor  from  Padillas"  entered  the  room,  with 
m  Spanish  version  of  General  'Kearny's  order  for  an  .  expedition 
mgatnst  the  Navajoes.  He  had  with  him  a  long  list,  including  the 
the  names  of  all  the  principal  people  in  New  Mexico  who  agreed 
to  furnish  men  to  join  Colonel  Doniphan's  command*. 

While  Lieutenant  Peck  and  I  were  conversing  with  the.priest, 
lie  asked  us  our  names  and  professions.  We  told  him;  audi  aa 
soon  as  he  understood  that  ^re  belonged  to  the  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  he  said:  "Ah!  I  suppose,  then,  you  know  something 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics?"  We  replied,  "  A  little;"  where* 
upon  he  got  a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil,  and  drew  several  figures, 
raying,  este  es  el  cuadro?"  yes,  that  is  a  square;  "  este  un  cercol" 
yes,  sir;  "y  este  es  un  triangulo?"  yes,  that  is  a  triangle.  Thea 
throwing  up  the  pencil,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee,  "Ah! 
voy  que  vind  son  astronomos  y  mathematicos."  Thus,  we  were 
pronounced  by  the  padre  of  Albuquerque  to  be  astronomers  and 
mathematicians.  Soon  after  this  discussion  of  the  exact  sciences, 
a  very  handsome  lady,  who  graced  the  establishment,  entered  the 
room,  and  he  presented  us  to  her;  saying:  "  Estos  caballeros  son 
astronomos  y  mathematicos." 

We  were  well  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  did  not  leave  our  friend 
until  late;  and  he  endeavored  to  make  our  time  as  agreeable  as 
kindness  and  politeness  were  capahle  of  making  it. 

Begging  his  permission,  we  hade  him  adieu  and  started  down  the 
river.  We  soon  reached  the  ford,  where  we  crossed  the  Rio  del 
Korte,  and  entered  the  town  of  ^^Atrisco."  Here  we  got  fast  in  an 
^  acequia,"  and  were  obliged  to  get  a  spade  and  dig  down  the  banks 
of  the  canal  before  we  could  get  the  wagon  out.  This  detained  us 
so  long  that  we  were  forced  to  encamp,  as  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  reach  the  Puerco  that  night. 

This  evening  we  saw  a  very  large  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. .The 
astores  said  that  there  were  4,000  in  the  flock.  At  night,  the 
erdsman  built  a  large  fire,  and,  seizing  some  of  the  lighted  brands, 
ran  around  the  flock;  the  sheep  frightened,  all  turned  their  heads 
towards  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  the  fire,  and  are  not,  after 
such  a  scare,  likely  to  stray  away  during  the  night. 

October  16. — We  left  "Atrisco,"  and  struck  boldly  off"  towards 
the  west,  intending  to  reach  the      Rio  Puerco,"  hoping  the  next 
day  to  reach  "  Cibolletta,"  where  I  expected   to  meet  Colonel 
Jackson,  and  obtain  an  escort  to  protect  us  in  the  survey  west  of 
'  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

At  Alberquerque  we  were  cautioned  by  the  people  against  the 
dangers  we  would  run  before  reachiag  Cibolletta,  as  the  war  trail 
of  the  Navajoes  runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Puerco;  and  the 
Xeiicans  advised  us  to  travel  with  great  circumspection,  and  iiot 
teftake  any  fires  at  night.  '  v         *  * 
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After  marching  eight  miles,  we  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  road 
forked,  and  taking  the  plainest,  we  followed  !t  until  it  disappeared 
entirely.  'It  was  one  of  the  roads  that  the  inhabitants  of  Atrisco 
and  Albuquerque  travel  when  they  go  to  get  fire-wood.  Many 
roads  of  this  kind,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexican  yillages^  frc- 
<juently  perplex  and  entangle  the  traveller. 

We  now  bore  due  west,  and  at  4  o'cUu  k  reached  the  Rio 
Puerco."  After  a  strict  search  up  and  down  the  river  for  several 
miles,  we  formed  our  camp  near  a  little  pool  of  water,  the  only 
one  we  couig  nnc.  The  road  we  came  had  been  very  sand^'^  and 
our  mules  were  very  much  distressed  by  their  labor.  •  * 

The  valley  of  the  Fuerco  is  wide  and  flat^  overgrowA  with 
varieties  of  artemisias  and  coarse  grass,  fit  only  for  skeep.aBd^oats. 
TbelMnks^f  the  river  are  of  stiff  loSim;  they  are  10  or  w  feet 
high,  and  Stand  vertically.  The  country  arouBid  is  Wry.'  mack 
hrokeQ  with  sand  hillS}  that  are  overgrown  with  cedar  trjees^  the 
only  kind  of  timber  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  cottpn-W^ood  trees 
t^atare  foand  in  the  bed  of  Uie  river.  South  15°.  west,  lies  a 
^rand  mQimtain,  about  35  miles  distant;  it  has  two  principal  peaks, 
and  its  present  outline  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Spaiusk  .peaks. 

October  17.— We  soon  found  tbat  by  continuing^  a  northerly 
couTse,  we  were  leaving  the  road  to  Cibolleta;  but  as  our  duties  re- 

Suired  us  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country,  more  with  the  object  o£ 
nding  put  unknown  things  than  of  travelling  known  rottieS|,we  de- 
tenaineidl  to  follow  up  the  Puerco  far  enough  to  fix  its  course,  car- 
rying on  a  system  of  triangulation,  by  tne  means  of  the  many 
high  and  well  characterised  pe<!ksthat  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

We  had  a  very  toilsome  march;  the  sand  was  from  5  to  6  inches 
deep;  in  many  places  our  road  was  obstructed  by  a  dense  growth  of 
artemisias;  our  progress  was  extremely  slow.  At  length,  about  2 
o'clock,  our  mules  gave  up  and  we  were  forced  to  halt;  fortunately 
we  were  near  a  corn  field,  and  I  had  them  fed  with  the  ears  iuid 
green  leaves  of  the  corn.  We  searchetl  about,  hoping  to  find 
some  dwelling  place  near;  found  no  signs  of  any  kind,  except  a 
narrow  path  that  had  not  been  trod  for  a  long  time.  The  ravens 
had -right  of  possession,  and  had  eaten  much  of  the  command 
picked  all  the  seeds  out  of  the  big  pumpkins  that  were,  strewed 
around  us*. 

We  now  started  off  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  in  the  bed  of  (he 
river,  where  if  was  completely  hidden  by  the  high  banksi  a  conical 
hut,  composed  of  light  poles  covered  with  boughs  of  trees  ^d 
mud;  also  a  corral,  but  no  recent  signs  of  their  having  been  jnsed. 
We  crossed  the  river  and  ascended  a  high  bluff,  noticing  remains 
of  buildings  on  our  way,  built  of  flat  stones. plastered  with  clay. 
Ascending  the  bluff,  we  found  on  its  highest  portion  enclosures  of  , 
stone;  one  was  circular,  3  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  an  aperture  had  been  left  for  a  door.  Another  was  cllipticalj 
and'its  walls  had  been  quite  high;  besides  these,  there  had  been 
many  rectangular  shaped  structures.  We  were  puzzled  to  conceive 
for  wj^at  purposes  they  had  been  built.   They  were  mace  than  half 
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«  mile  from  Wtttef)  a&d  the  approach  to  them  on  on^Ide  Ivus'M^ej^' 
«nd  difficult;  oo  the  other  side  impassable,  on  account  of  the  recks  ! 
tireakifig  off  with  a  perpendicular  face  180  feet  high.   These  rocktt^ 
are  composed  of  sandstone,  containing  shark's  teeth,  shells*  and ; 
bones  of  fisb|  many  of  whieh  we  collected/  We  returned,  re-; 
crossed  the  stream,  determined  to  camp  here,  and  to-morrow  to 
follow  a  little  valley  that  led  off  to  the  westward,  through  which  ' 
ure  noticed  a  faint  path.    Although  the  banks  of  the  stream  are 
bere  30  feet  in  height,  we  yet  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place 
cross,  when  we  encamped,  having  found  seyeral  little  pools  of 
water.    On  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  opposite  our  camp,  we 
visited  a  collection  of  stone  ruins;  they  had  been  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  square  enclosure,  whose  sides  were  200  yards  long.  Near 
the  town  we  noticed  places  of  rich  black  earth,  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  depth,  that  marked  the  spot  where   the  *'corrals"  once  stood. 
"We  attcrwards  learned  that  this  place  was  called  "Poblazon;"  but 
to  all  our  other  questions,  with  regard  to  this  ancient  town,  we  .re- 
ceived the  usual  Mexican  reply  of     quien  sabe."  /  - 

October  18. — We  arose  very  early,  not  knowing  but  that  we 
should  have  to  march  far  before  we  should  obtain  water.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who  could  be  the  owners  of  the  conical 
hut,  and  of  the  cornfields  where  we  staid  last  night.  , 
A  Continuing  our -Qiarch  westward}  we  followed  the  bed  of  avalfey^ 
on  each  side  of  which  sandstone  rocks  were  piled  up,  in  some 
places  near  600  feet  high.  These  rocks  had  an  anticlinal  dip. 
with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  Talley.  Our  route  was  strewed^ 
^th  carbonate  of  lime^  in  rarious  forms;  sometimes  beautifully 
crystializiedi  at  others  m  amorphous  fragments  of  a  waxen  ap- 
pearance. We  found,  also,  fragments  of  large  ammonites,  and 
pieces  of  inoceramus,  and  the  little  knolls  around  glittered  with 
plates  of  seienite.  This  last  mineral  is  very  abundant,  and  wo 
could  see  it  glistening  all  the  day  in  the  sides  of  the  distant  moun-' 
tains.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  entered  a  volcanic 
country/ our  road  abounding  with  fraj^ments  of  a  very  hard  dark 
purple  and  vesicular  rock;  and  to  the  north  of  our  course,  we  saw 
three  peaks,  or  rather  columns,  of  volcanic  rock,  that  seemed  to 
range  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  They  looked  so  picturesque 
that  I  dismoMnted  and  made  a  sketch  of  them.  , 

We  had  now  been  travelling  all  day,  and  at  length  night  began 
to  draw  on  apace;  we  had  not  yet  found  any  water,  and  at  last, 
just  as  our  plight  seemeil  most  hopeless,  we  caught  sight  of  some 
distant  mountains;  that,  from  their  course,  we  concluded  must 
bound  a  large  valley  that,  without  doubt,  contained  a  stream. 
Soon,  too,  we  caught  sight  of  several  columns  of  smoke  ascending 
vertically;  and  tracks  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  and  of  men,  appearel' 
numerous  on  all  sides  of  us.  We  now  pressed  fo.rward,  eager  t(f 
reach  a  Testing  place;  but  suddenly  night  came  upon  us.  and  it  was 
^indeed  ««M#night;  we  endeavored  to  fbllow  the  path,  but  were 
-^■iAWtly  getting  off  the  course;  all  dismounted  and  marched 
iBiig,  siatenuig  out  as  well  as  we  could  for  the  path.  At  last  w% 
reached  an  impassable  ^  arroyo/'  the  banks  of  which  wef»  perpen- 
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^icolary  and  al^at  tlurty  ftet  aboye  the  stream;  the  men'spraag  in 
aad  buDted  soHe  distance  up  and  down  the  bed  of  the  fHrrofOi'* 
but  there  was  no  Water;  we  couU  go  no  further,  and  were  fofsei 
to  camp  here.   As  the  yalley  around  seemed  destitute  of  grass,  ws- 
let  our  mules  run  freei  and  tried  to  make  our  supper,  but  you  naj  | 
be  sore  it  was  ayerjdry  one.    At  last  we  heard  the  grateful  sound  { 
of  dogs  barking,  and  some  of  the  men  came  in  and  said  that  ihej 
had 'Seen  lights  not  far  off,  so  we  sent  for  some  water;  but  the  mea  I 
were  absent  so  long;  that  we  could  not  wait  for  their  return.    It  I 
•was  now  10  o'clock;  we  had  been  travelling  since  five  this  mora-  ' 
ing  without  food,  without   one   drop  of  water,  and  had  marched 
about  twenty-five  miles,  so  that  we  did  not  lack  appetites.  Ai 
there  was  no  wood,  we  gathered  some  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  I 
artemisia;  and,  having  made  a  fire,  roasted  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  | 
which  two  of  us  despatched  without  much  difficulty,  and  then  sank 
down  to  rest,  with  the  intention  of  drinking  deep  draughts  in  tka 
morning.  ^  .  • 

October  19. — No  sooner  did  the  first  rays  of  light  dawn  than  Wt  I 
started  off  for  the  yillage;  all  the  water  the  men  bad  brought,  they  | 
had  drunk  through  the  night;  ss  our  mules  if  ere  still  looae  ^e  sow 
not  wait  for  them  to  be  caught  and  saddled,  but  started  off  on  feol^  ' 
and  after  a  walk  of  a  mile,  we  entered  the  yilla|(e  of  'Moquioe. 
Here  we  were  yery  well  receiyed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  who- 
gave  us  some  delicious  milk,  and  his  wife  sat  down  and  made  cigar- 
ritos  for  us. 

«    This  town  is  situated  on  a  rocky  bill  that  on  one  side  is  perpea*  ' 
dicular,  and  about  twenty  feet  high;  the  place  contains  near  tbrea 

hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

I  had  given  orders  for  the  wagons  to  start  early,  but  they  did 
not  reach  the  town  until  near  noon.  The  mules  had  ran  ofi'i^ome 
distance  in  search  of  water  and  grass;  and,  in  addition,  aome  rascally 

Mexicans  had  stolen  the  ropeS  from  their  necks. 

As  our  animals  were  much  jaded  by  the  toilsome  marches  we  had 
made  in  the  last  three  days,  through  the  deep  sands  ol  the  valleys, 
we  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  remain  here  all  day  and  let  them 
rest. 

We  had  encamped  by  the  side  of  the  Rio  Pojuate,  close  to  the 
town  of  Moquino,  and  four  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Cibollefa,; 
which  is  also  upon  fhe  same  river.  The  country  around  consists  of 
high  masses  of  sandstone,  overspread  by  a  bed  of  volcanic  rork» 
Near  McM)uino  several  huge  masses  of  this  rock  jut  into  the  sky, 
and  from  the  valley  narrowing  up  to  the  foot  of  these  pesks  there 
is  a  blackish  mass  o^ detritus  of  dark  purple  rock. 

The  people  of  the  town  jpressed  around  our  camp,  bringing  egg>^ 
milk,  and  cheese  made  of  goats  milk.   They  seemed  scarcely  te- 
belieye  us,  when  we  told  them  of  the  road  by  which  we  had  comej 
and  said  it  was  ^^un  camino  diabolo.^   They  asked  ua  if  we  iiad 
not  noticed  a  fresh  trail  that  crossed  our  route.   This  recalled  to 
our  mind^  that  we  had  seen  such  a  trail,  and  our  having  stopp*'^ 
examine  it»   When  wc  told  them  of  it,  they  said  that  it  wa»  the 
<  trace  af  a  war  party  of  fifty  JNaysjoe  IndiMia,        coald  n9tr 
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accordinpj  to  their  accounts,  have  preceded  us  more  than  a  few 
hours.     We  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had  not  encountered 
•those  Indians.    I  asked   them  why  the  Navajoes  did   not  trouble 
them.    They  replied,  that  they  were  good  friends  to  the  Navajoes. 

October  20  — Again  we  started,  leaving  our  kind  friends  at  IVTo- 
quino,  intending  to  camp  at  Laguna.  After  a  short  march  of  three 
miles,  we  halted  at  the  town  of  Pojuatej  here  we  saw  several  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Continuing  down  the  Rio  Pojuale,  we 
passed  through  fields  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  over  which  large  flocks 
of  cranes  were  whooping,  so  that  hill  and*  valley  rang  with  the 
-echoes  of  their  cries.  After  proceeding  nine  miles,  we  got  upon  a 
.'fine  road  that  led  off  in  a  southwest  direction,  and  six  miles  farther 
brought  us  to  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  We  had  heard  the  most 
•romantic  accounts  of  the  ▼illage  of  Laguna  and  the  lake  in  its 
vicinity;  we  had  heard  that  this  lake  was  Ijill  of  water,  clear 'as 
chrystal,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  small  villages,  and  that  the. 
tieighboring  country  smiled  in  the  profusion  of  the  luxuriant  pro* 
ductions  of  this  region;  that  the  hill  sides  were  covered  with  fruit- 
ful vines,  and  the  plains  loaded  with  delicious  melons:  ancf  we  were 
most  sadly  disappointed.  The  lake  consisted  of  a  little  pool^ 
vcarce  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  highest  cultivated  grounds  was  at 
ihe  distance  of  six  miles.  Tho  houses  of  this  "Pueblo,"  or  Ind'an. 
villiage,  are  built  of  stone  and  are  plastered  over  with  mud,  (the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  seven  hundred,)  they  are  generally  two 
stories  in  height,  and  have  ladders  by  which  one  ascends  to  the 
second  floor  in  order  to  gain  admittance.  There  is  a  chapel  here, 
which  has  the  interior  painted  with  curious  Indian  ornaments,  in 
which  they  have  used  the  pure  red,  blue,  ami  yf^How.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  limestone  bluff,  that  is  about  thirty  feet  in  height; 
the  country  around  consists  of  high  masses;  a  valley  runs  off 
towards  the  north  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in  this  valley  the 
town  of  Covero  is  situated;  pretty  ^ood  place  for  grass  and  water; 
Colonel  Jackson's  command  is  at  this  moment  encamped  there,  but 
as* it  would-  require  two  days  to  go  there  and  to  return  again,  we  ' 
concluded  to  proceed  without  any  escort,  as  we  had  already  passed 
over  the  most  dangerous  country  that  we  would  have  to  examine. 

On  the  road  we  saw  many  wooden  crosses,  held  firmly  in  an  up*> 
right  position  by  heaps  of  stones  piled  around  their  bases.  These 
sacred  symbols  were  not  erected  by  the  road  side  to  mark  the  plat^ 
of  graves  or  bloody  deeds,  but  to  remind  the  traveller  to  pr&y  for 
the  soul  of  the  person  by  whose  friends  these  symbols  were  erected* 
The  road  sides,  throughout  the  province  of  New  Mexico  are,  in. 
many  places,  lined  with  these  crosses.  Near  St.  Phillipe,  we  saw 
one  with  a  piece  of  board  nailed  near  the  top,  on  which  was  the 
following  inscription;  ^'Passer-by,  pray  for  the  soul  of  DoHsl 
Maria." 

In  the  evening  we  were  gratified  with  a  visit  from  some  Ame- 
ricans, amongst  whom  were  several  old  friends.    They  came  ironk 
vero,"  and  were  on  their  way  to  Santa  F6. 
To-day  I  killed  a  beautiful  snow-white  goose,     anser  hyper- 
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l)oreas;")  larg^  flocks  of  them  are  found  feeding  <m  the  bed  of  tike 
Rio  St.  Juan,"  which  river  rana  close  by  *'  Laguna." 

The  Indians  here  have  numbers  of  turkeys  and  chickens.  I  also 
saw  some  tame  macaws,  that  must  have  come  far  from  the  south. 
The  Pueblos"  have  a  great  fancy  for  taming  birds,  and  in  this 
respect  resemble  the  ancient  Aztecas.  But  they  have  lost  the  art 
of  making  the  beautiful  feather  embioiderjf  .spokea  of  by  Cia- 
Tigero,  De  Solis,  and  others. 

October  21. — Having  risen  early,  and  bade  adieu  to  our  friends, 
W'c  set  out  in  a  southwestern  direction  for  the  town  of  "  Acoma.*' 
"We  were  very  glad  to  get  away  from  Luguna,  for  being  encamptu 
near  the  town,  wc  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  children,  who, 
impelled  by  curiosity,  flooded  the  camp.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  steal  aDytbing,  but  they  impeded  the.  men  in  the  periormaace  of 
their  duties.  .... 

Tor  the  &rat  aix  in  seTen  milesi  until  w.e  reacJied  some  cora- 
£e1da|  we  had  a  broad  road  before,  us.  The.  rest  of  .the  route  vai 
marked  by  sheep  paths.  When  near  .  Acpmait"  we  -met  soBe 
Mexicans^  with  several  ^^burroa,"  laden  with  pcach^Sy.  water  mel- 
lonS|  and  dried  fruit,  which  they  were  coiiTeying  to  Colonel  Jack- 
con's  command  at  Covero."  They  had  .purchased. the  truit4>f  the 
Pueblos  of  Acomai  for  a  mere  trifle^  and  ^Id  the  peaches  to«« 
for  a  real  the  dozen. 

We  noticed  to-day  a  variety  of  a  yuccay-whoae  leaves  are  convex 
on  the  under  side,  and  concaTe  on  the  upper,  and  much  broader 
than  the  leaves  of  the  Y.  angustifolia.  On  the  cedar  Uees  we 
found  a  species  of  mistletoe;  it  was  leafiessy  and  had  pink  bernef 
that  tasted  like  cedar  berries. 

We  travelled  through  a  level  valley,  in  which  we  saw  rnanj 
flocks  of  sheep  grazing,  attended  by  Indian  pastores  ana  their 
ever  watchful  dogs.  I  tried  to  purchase  some  sheep  from  the 
people,  who  were  guarding  them,  but  I  could  i\t  t  induce  them  to 
make  any  bargain  until  a  chief,  attended  by  some  eight  or  tea 
Indians,  rode  up.  He  appeared  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  and  we  sooa 
agreed  about  the  purcliase.  He  said  that  his  party  were  going  to 
Santa  Fe;  they  were  arnied  with  bows  and  arrows,  apt!  gan'* 
They  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  Comanchees,  except  that  la^ 
Indians  wear  long  woollen  stockings,  of  their  own  manufacture. 

We  were  now  quite  close  to  our  goal,  the  ultima  thai* 
advance  towards    el  sol  poniente.''   On  our  right  han^,  §tuUhm 
away  to  the  south,  u  a  magnificieat    sierra,"  that  raises  its  sum- 
miU  several  thousand  feet,  where  they  mingle  with  thtf  c^""^^' 
From  the  valley  in  which  we  journey  huge  blocks  pf  sandston 
rise^  the  tops  of  which  are  horizontal,  an)d  the  ndea  pf  which  reaca 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  p^a  °^ 
This  sandstone  is  very  hard,  it  breaks  in  long  prisma,  whose  ang^ 
seemed  to  resist  the  rounding  influence  of  thii  waalher*  T^^^ 
exhibits  tints  of  yellow  and  of  light  red.  .  .  ^, 

After  a  journey  of  16  miles  we  arrived  at  Acoma."  C^^f 
a  lofty  rock  of  sandstone,  auch  aa  I  have  described,  sits  the  ci  J  , 
f'Acoma."    On  the  northern  aide  of  the  rock,  the  rude  oot^ 
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blasts  haTe  heaped  up  the  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  practical  ascent  for 
some  distance;  the  rest  of  the  waj  it  through  solid  rock<.  At  one 
place  a  singular  opening,  or  narrow  way,  is  fomied  belVeen  a  huge 
aquar^  tower  of  rock  and  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliffy  Then ' 
t£e  road  winds  round  like  a  spiral  atair  waT^and  thelndiaiw  hftve, 
in  some  way,  fixed  logs  of  wood  in  the  rociu  radiating  frOm  a  rar- 
tical  axis,  like  steps:  these  afford  fodtbbld  to  man  a|id  beasi  in^ 
clambering  up. 

'  We  were  constantly  meeting  and  passing  Indians,  who  bad  their 
^'burros"  laden  iwith  peaches.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
rGck|  which  was  nearly  level^  and  contains  about  60  acres.  &ere< 
we  SjkW  a  large  church,  and  several  continuous  blocks  of  buildings, 
containing  60  or  70  houses  in  each  block,  (the  wall  at  the  side  thai 
faced  outwards  was  unbroken,  and  had  no  windows  until  near  the 
top:  the  houses  were  three  stories  high).  In  front  each  story  re- 
treated back  as  it  ascended,  so  as  to  leave  a  platform  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  story  :  these  platforms  are  guarded  by  parapet 
wails  about  three  feet  liigh.  In  order  to  gain  admittance,  you 
ascend  to  the  second  story  by  means  of  ladders;  the  next  story  is 
gained  by  the  same  means,  but  to  reach  the  azotia,"  or  roof,  the 
partition  walls  on  the  platform  that  separates  the  quarters  of  dif- 
ferent families,  have  been  formed  into  steps.  This  makes  quite  a 
narrow  stair^case,  as  the  walls  are  not  more  than  one  foot  in  width. 
Lieutenant  Feck  and  myself  ascended  to  the  azoteas,  and  saw  there 
great  quiii^lties  of  peaches,  that  had  been  cut  in  half  and  spread 
out  io  j^^itii' jibe  sun.  , 

">lj||^f||gwj^-8ome  -  of  the  bouses,  and  the  people  received  us  with 
gr^at  j^pliMS.  They  brought  out  circular  baskets,  nearly  fiat, 
tlMl^^llpi^  411^  with  a  kind  of  corn  bread,  or  '^^guayaTC.^'  It 
liimif  a -;iil&in^  resemblance  to  a  hornet's  nest;  it  is  of  the  same 
color,  and  ii  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  The  "  guayave''  they  crumbled 
np  bKwcTeh  their  fingers,  and  put  into  a  second  basket,  from  whicb 
we  ate.  Each  family  occupies  those  rooms  that  are  situated  verti- 
cally over  each  other;  the  lowest  story  is  used  as  a  store  room,  in 
which  they  put  their  corn,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  eatables. 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  are  covered  with  festoons  of  bright  red 
peppers,  and  strings  of  pumpkins  and  musk  melons,  that  have  been 
cut  into  ropes,  and  twisted  into  bunches  to  dry  f^r  winter  use. 

These  people  appeared  to  be  well  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  that  New  Mexico  affords.  They  arc  quiet,  and 
seem  to  be  happy  and  generous.  As  we  walked  through  the  town, 
we  saw  them  unloading  their  burro.;."  Quantities  of  fine  large 
clingstone  peaches  were  spread  out  on  the  ground,  as  the  owners 
were  dividing  the  loads,  so  as  to  carry  them  up  the  ladders.  And 
whenever  we  approached,  they  would  c.y  out  to  us,  "coma! 
coma!" — "eat!  eat!"  and  point  to  the  peac  es.  They  generally 
wear  the  Kavajoe  blanket,  marked  with  broad  stripes,  alternately 
black  and  white.  Their  pantaloons  are  rery  wide  and  bag-like, 
bnt  are  confined  at  the  knee. by  long  woollen  stockings,  and  sonlfT* 
times  buckskin  leggins  and  moccasins.  Tha  women  stuff  tndGr 
leggins  with  wool,  which  makes  tbair  ancles  look  like  the  legs  of 
an  elephant. 
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.  These  people  cannot  have  associated  much  with  the  Mexicans, 
far  they  scarce  know  a  word  of  the  langiiag;c.  This  may  be  owing 
to  an  old  Spanish  law,  rcftrred  to  by  mr.  Murray,  the  geographer; 
which  law,  conliiied  the  Indians  to  their  villages,  not  allowing  the 
whites  to  visit  them,  nor  were  they  admitted  into  any  place  in- 
habited by  whites.  They  however  seem  to  possess  a  smattering  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religon,  their  dwellings  are  offen  crowned  with 
the  symbol  of  the  cross;  an*!,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  one  of 
the  first  objects  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  large  chapel  with  its  towers 
and  bells.  ^ 

We  now  returned  to  our  camp  in  the  valley  belbw;  although  we 
had  ridden  up,  yet  we  did  not  feel  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of 
descending  the  spiral '  stairway,  on  other  feet  than  those  of  our 
propria  persona. 

At  one  place,  just  after  passing  the  narrow  defile,  near  the  tower 
rock|  a  wall  has  been  raised  by  the  Indians  to  prevent  accidents 
from  persons  falling  over' the  precipice.  I  took  a  sketch  of  thin 
portion  of  the  ascent. 

When  we  reached  the  plain  we  saw  large  flocks  of  sheep,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  droves  of  horses.    We  had  encamped  by  the  side  of 
some  holes  that  the  Indians  had  dug;  these,  they  said,  yielded  m 
constant  supply  of  water;  and  between  our  camp  and  the  city,  there 
was  some  water  that  ran  along  over  the  bed  of  a  stream  Tor  a  few 
yards,  when  it  disappeared  beneath  the  sand.    This  furnished  the 
inhabitants  with  drinking  water;  I  was  obliged  to  scoop  a  hoWow 
in  the  sand  before  I  could  get  my  tin  cup  full.   This  running  WAter 
is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  ^ 

To  look  from  our  camp  upon  this  town,  as  it  sits  on  the  flattop 
of  the  rock,  which  rises  so  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  catch  sight 
of  the  little  windows,  surrounded  with  white  washed  squares,  one 
is  struck  with  the  resembhince  of  the  buildings  to  a  fort.  The  mind 
recalls  the  images  it  has  formed  of  those  fortresses  that  were  obser- 
ved by  the  army  of  Cortez;  such  as  the  village  of  "CapistUn,"  in 
the  mountains  of  Guastt  peque,  described  by  Solis,  as  *'a  town 
strong  by  nature,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  great  rock,  difficult  of 
access,,  the  way  so  steep  that  the  Spaniards  coald  not  nse  thjdx 
hands  for  fear  of  their  feet  slipping.*'  In  a  second  piece,  hi  mt 
scribes  the  attack  of  another  fortress:  ^<a  considerable  fort¥eei|3Mi 
the  highest  eminence,'^  in  the  same  monntain,  thus:  *Hhe  InoM 
feigned  to  be  in  some  disorder,  that  they  might  entice  the  SpanlMrlB 
to  the  most  dangerous  part  of -the  precipice;  which  they  kad^W 
sooner  effected,  than  they  returned  with  most  horrible  criesj  Ifdtjpttg 
fall  from  the  top  such  a  shower  of  stones,  and  entire  rockli|iis 
barred  up  the  way,  after  having  borne  down  every  thing  it  liet 
with."  Bernai  Diaz,  the  doughty  captain,  is  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
hollow  rock,  and  advise  the  rest  to  halt  and  leave  the  paUM%.it 
0  being  impossible  to  go  on  without  falling  into  danger.* 


*  And  Cortes  bintelf.  the  vreat  gwieral,  seeing  that  there  waa  no  oontiaoinf  the  attack 

that  Way,  nnd  fearing  all  wou 
they  did  with  the  same  danger. 
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In  the  evening,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  a  meteor  of  dazzling 
splendor  dashed  across  the  sky;  its  path  was  perpendicular  to  the 
iiorizon,  and  passed  through  the  head  of  the  constellation  draco; 
tlie  brii^htness  was  such  as  to  eclipse 'the  li^ht  of  the  candle  by 
^hich  I  was  writing;  five  minutes  afterwards  I  hes^rd  a  report  like 
tliat  of  a  distant  cannon, 

October  22. — We  now  turned  our  faces  eastward,  as   Acoraa  is 
^lie  most  western  of  the  New  Mexican  towns.    Zuni,  which,  in  a 
direct  linei  is  said  to  be  but  80  miles  to  the  west,  is  situated  ou  the 
tributary  waters  af  the  "  Rio  Qita." 

Our  mules  had  wandered  off  a  great  distance,  and,  owing  to  the 
•difficulty  of  catching  them,  we  did  not  leave  Acoma  until  10 
•o'clock.  We  then  started  for  Rito,"  a  Spanish  town.  I  remained 
behind  some  time,  in  order  to  sketch  one  of  the  passes  to  the  town 
of  Acom%.  This  one  only  is  practical  for  foot  passengers.  There 
are,  besides,  two  others,  one  of  which  can  be  passed  on  horseback^ 
Vut  the  principal  one  is  that  by  which  we  went  up  yesterday. 

Our  course,  for  the  first  two  miles,  led  us  ofif  in  a  southeastern 
"  direction.    In  this  short  distance  we  descended  rapidly,  and  haying^ 

f rotten  safely  over  a  dangerous  road,  we  found  ourselves  much 
ower  than  we  were  yesterday.  We  had  reached  a  second  level^ 
below  that  of  the  light  red  sandstone  of  Acoma.  The  high  es- 
carpments between  which  we  passed,  presented  fine  views  of  the 
^superposition  of  the  dilferent  strata.  Uppermost  is  the  hard  and 
compact  sandstone,  such  as  forms  the  rock  of  Acoma;  then  comes 
-a  hard  whitish  clay;  then  a  dark  sandstone,  of  a  red  color;  and 
finally,  a  reddish  brown,  ferruginous,  and  sandy  clay. 

We  now  travelled  northeast,  and  parallel  to  our  route  from  La- 
guna  to  Acoma;  and  although  not  more  than  four  or  five  milesjilis- 
tant  from  our  course  of  the  preceding  day,  yet  the  country  presents 
a  new  aspect.    Having  reached  this  second  mesa,  and  being  forced 
"by  our  route  to  travel  close  to  the  foot  of  a  high  escarpment,  we 
■could  not  see  over  it,  and  therefore  could  not  discover  any  of  the 
points  we  had  already  noticed.   Several  times  the  trail  we  were 
following  gave  .out;  at  last,  quite  late,  we  struck,  a  fresh  trace  of  a 
earreta.    We  followed  this  trace  until  night  closed  upon  us* 
There  was  no  moon,  and  dark  clouds  dimmed  the  stars;*  we  all  dis* 
mounted,  and  in  silence  endeavored  to  keep  upon  the  path.  Aided 
by  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  w^  kept  the  track,  and  urged  on 
our  jaded  animals,  hoping  soon  to  reach  a  stream.    At  length  our 
•  wagon  arrived  at  a  slight  sandy  acclivity,  where  the  mules,  worn 
out  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  completely  broke  down.  Here 
we  encamped;  on  a  sand  knoll  we  pitched  our  tent,  and  then  sent 
out  one  of  the  men  in  search  of  water,  for  we  had  not  seen  one 
•drop  since  we  left  our  morning's  camp.    We  now  lit  a  cheerful  fire 
of  artemisias,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  supper  of  delicious  ribs  of 
roasted  mutton,  such  as  is  only  found  in  the  mountain  region  of  , 
Ncw^  Mexico.    We  were  hardly  comfortably  seated,  when  a  terri- 
ble squall  of  wind  arose,  accompanied   by  a  sliglit   rain.    In  the 
midst  of  the  squall  our  tent  blew  over,  and  we  were  oblicjed  to  re- 
&x  it  several  times.    We  luckily  had  some  extra  mule  packets  that 
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were  not  in  use;  tbey  were  rery  long,  and  by  their  means  we  suc-> 
Cfceded  in  erecting  a  second  shelter;  but  everythiiig  was  coTerea 
with  sand,  and  we  felt  far  from  comfortable.  I 
In  a  short  time,  the  man  we  had  sent  out  returned  unsuccessful; 
so  we  finished  our  suppers  without  coffee,  without  even  a  cup  oL 
water.  The  poor  mules,  that  had  worked  so  hard  all  day,  we  were' 
obliged  to  fasten  to  the  wagon;  here  they  remaimed  all  night,  oa;i 
the  barren  sand,  where  not  one  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  VV|i| 
dared  not  let  our  mules  loose,  knowing  that  when  urged  by  thirstjj 
Ihey  will  wander  off  until  they  find  water. 

October  23. — We  arose  when  the  first  streak  of  grey  light  tp-j 
peared  in  the  east,  and,  without  stopping  to  prepare  our  .breakfast,^ 
we  resumed  our  toilsome  march.  The  poor  starved  Had  thirsty. 
miil«B  plodded  poking ly  along,  in  rather  a  doleful  plight. 

Before  proceeding  far,  I  caught  sight  of  the  peaks  of  volcaai^ 
rock  that  tower  abore  the  town  of  ^Moquino.''  Immediattelj. 
after,  we  gqt  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  pool  of  water  glimmering  ia 
the  aunlight.  I  directlj  ordered  the  command  to  proceed  to  tht 
pool  and  to  encamp,  while  I  rode  over  to  speak  to  some' pastortt 
who  were  watching  their  flocks  close  by.  From  them  I  learned 
that  the  ruins  we  saw  near  the  water  were  all  that  now  remained 
of  the  town  of  ''Rito,"  which  town  they  said  had  been  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants  some  years  since,  because  those  people  who  lived 
higher  up  on  the  "  arroyo  de  Rito"  cut  off  all  the  water  of  the 
creek  in  seasons  when  they  wanted  to  irrigate  their  lands,  thus  de- 
priving the  people  of  Rito  of  it,  who  needed  it  au>St  at  the.sapie 
season,  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  encamped  close  by  the  town;  the  large  pine  rafters  of  the 
des^ted  houses  furnished  us  with  fuel.  In  the  afternoon  we  vislied 
the  town.  The  houses  were  all  oi  them  built  of  stone,  covered 
with  mud,  and  neatly  whitewashed.  H<  re  we  found  a  neat  little 
chapel,  and  the  house  of  the  priest  still  remained  in  pretty  good 
condition.  One  feels  sorrowful  to  see  '^o  much  labor  thrown  away, 
so  much  useful  material  left  to  the  ravages  of  destructive  time; 
but  our  fires  burned  so  cheerfully,  that  all  regrets  were  consupw 
in  the  lively  flames.  We  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  foirl*i«^ 
occurrence  to  daily  encoun.ter  old  ruins.  We  remained  b'ert  til 
day.  We  had  plenty  of  wood  and  of  water  $  the  ))astQrage  was. 
good,  and  our  iliules  needed  time  to  rest  and  recruit  their  stren|[th« 
In  the  afternoon,  we  saw  some  commissary  Wagons  retarnmg 
from  GoYero  to  Albuquerque.    We  sent  oyer  to  them,  in  order  to- 


ascertain  if  they  had  any  letters  for  us;  for  we  had  desired  to  have 
all  our  letters  forwarded  from  Santa  F6  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
there,  as  those  travelling  through  the  country  could  easily  find  our 
whereabouts  on  enquiry.  . 

Towards  dark  a  party  of  five  or  six  Mexicans  halted  near  us,  ana 
soon  more  of  the  rafters  from  the4>ld  ruins  were  crackling  in  t&e 
flames.  These  men  said  that  they  were  going  to  fight  the  Navajoes, 
and  that  many  more  of  their  ^^compadres"  Were  already  on  tJie 
way 

OcUbtr  24.— At  eight  o'clock,  we  left  the  ruins  of  Bito,  an^ 
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crossed  the  Arroyo  de  Rito,"  it  is  from  four  to  fiye  feet  wtde^  and 
three  inches  deep;  it  has  a  sundy  bed,  nearly  twenty  yards  wide, 
that  is  evidently  covered  with  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
The  valley  along  which  our  road  runs  is  seven  miles  Wide^  and  is 
covered  with  good  grass. 

As  we  (jonliiiued  our  journey,  we  had  on  our  left  a  ragc^ed  toothed 
sierra,  which  the  distance  mellowed  to  the  same  tint  with  the  sky. 
Close  to  us  rosea  high  mesa  of  dark  red  sandstone,  that  was  based 
on  the  compact  whitish  clay;  and  wherever  we  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  strata  above,  we  found  it  to  present  a  greyish  white 
hue;  and  when  we  reached  it,  that  it  was  composed  of  clay  and 
sand.  The  first  eight  miles  of  the  road  was  compact  and  firm;  at 
Its  termination  a  wild  looking  calion  extended  into  the  mountain. 
Here  watev  can  be  got,  bat  the  path  it  so  strewed  with  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  that  constantly  olock  the  way,  as  to  prevent  the 
watering  animals  there.  The  Brst  portion  of  our  road  was  strewed 
with  pieces  of  petrified  wood|  fall  of  silicioas  particles,  which  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight. 

On  one  side  of  the  road,  we  found  some  wagen-wheel  spokee^we 
collected  them  with  great  care,  intending  to  manufacture  them  into 
pins  for  our  tents,  and  pickets  for  the  mules.  Hard  wood  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  whole  of  New  Mexico.  The  country  around  as 
seems  to  prodace  no  wood  except  the  cedar.  Among  the  plants  we 
noticed  the  yucca  angustifoIa,and  several  varieties  ot  the  artemisia. 

After  a  journey  of  twenty  miles,  we  encamped  on  the  Rio 
Puerco,"  about  nine  miles  above  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  ^^Arroya  de  Rito,"  or  as  it  often  called  £1  Kio  de 
San  Jose." 

The  provision  wagons  had  arrived  here  only  a  little  time  before; 
one  of  the  teamsters  had  gone  down  the  river  in  search  of  water, 
so  some  of  us  went  up  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  found  some  water,  that  was  quite  thick  with  mud.  This  we 
collected  and  put  by,  to  allow  the  mud  time  to  precipitate.  We 
had  brought  with  us  enough  water  for  our  immediate  wants,  so  we 
determined  to  let  the  muddy  water  rest  until  the  next  morning. 

On  looking  at  the  map,  the  Rio  Puerco  appears  to  be  quite  a  for- 
midable stream.  A  river  140  miles  long,  with  a  valley  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  wide,  through  which  it  flows,  woald  lead  one  to  think  that  > 
here  was  a  fine  country  for  pasturage,  and  a  plenty  of  water.  Not 
so,  for  we  are  now  but  forty-eight  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  there 
is  no  water;  and  the  valley,  deep  with  8and|  only  nourishes  arte- 
mieiasi  vucoay  and  cacti.  The  banks  of  the  Rio  Puerco  are  per- 
pendioular)  and  often  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  showing  that,  at 
some  seasons,  great  bodies  of  water  must  rush  along  its  bed. 

The  men  with  the  ox-team  said  that  their  oxen  would  not  be  able 
to  get  over  the  top  of  the  dividing  ifidge  between  us  and  the  Ria 
del  Norte,  unless  they  travelled  on  n0W|  for  Want  of  water  so  soon 
destroys  the  strength  of  oxen.   They  therefi»re  bade  us  adieu. 

October  25.— When  we  arose  this  morning,  we  found  the 
ground  covered  with  a  heavy  frost,  and  there  was  a  skim  of  ice 
OA  the  water  we  had  put.  aside  to  settle.    Indeed  we  felt  quite 
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numbed  with  the  cold,  bat  a  cheerful  fire  soon  restored  the  geiiinl 

circulation  of  the  blood. 

We  soon  started,  and,  before  proceeding  far,  overtook  tke 
wagons;  they  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  dividing  ridge, on  ac- 
count of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  oxen.  As  this  ridge  was  but  5 
miles  from  the  "Piierco,"  we  ^oon  attained  it,  and  once  mere 
caught  sight  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  grand  chain  of  moun- 
tains on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  Far  away  to  the  south,  we 
saw  this  magnificent  stream  winding  along,  its  apparent  conlinuitj 
broken  by  its  meanders  and  its  islandsi  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
chain  of  silver  lakes. 

On  the  ridge,  we  collected  enough  wood  to  last  a  couple  of  dajs* 
for  no  wood  is  to  be  obtained  within  less  than  9  or  10  miles  of 
Albuquerque,  where  we  should  stay  a  couple  ol  days,  as  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  our  mules  should  have  some  rest.  We  bad 
travelled  at  the  average  rate  of  15  miles  a  dayj  thrice  we  had  beea 
without  a  drop  of  ^ater  after  a  long  day's  journey,  as  at  Moquioo, 
at  RitO|  and  at  the  Rio  Puerco,  Although  some  of  the  rond  was 
excelleoty  such  as  from  Cibolleta  to  Laguna,  yet,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  our  route,  we  had  trayelled  through  deep  sands,  without 
a  road;  through  rude  wilds^  without  any  guide: 

As  we  entered  the  ralley  of  .the  Rio  del  Norte,  we.  met  Major 
Edmonson,  with  his  command,  on  their  way  for  the  Navajoe 
country.  Most  all  of  his  teams  had  broken  down,  and  he  wna 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  ^'Rancho  de  Atrisco,"  in  order  to  tecniit 
them.  % 

We  heard,  to-day,  some  rumors  pf  General  Tiy tor's  battle  at 
Monterey.  These  rumors  came  up  by  the  way  of  Chihuahua.  They 
state  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  300,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans 
was  1.200.  As  the  report  came  through  Mexicans,  we  judged  the 
result  must  be  even  more  favorable  to  our  arms  than  these  rumors 
represented. 

October  26. — This  morning  we  received  notice^  f  an  incursion 
of  the  Navajoes,  a  few  miles  below  us.  The  p  )res  left  their 
flocks  and  iled,  while  a  large  body  of  Indians,  rnsiiing  down  from 
the  mountains,  where  they  had  secreted  themi>elves  during-  the 
nightj  devastated  the  whole  valley,  killing  all  the  human  kind 
they  met,  and  sweeping  off  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Mexicans. 
!No  less  than  5,000  sheep  were  carried  oS  within  20  miles  of  the 
great  city  of  Albuquerque. 

In  the  afternoon^  we  Went  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  padre;  ha 
received  us  most  kindly,  althongh  seated  at  the  dinner  table.  He 
insisted  upon  our  entering,  and  then  introduced  us  to  his  friends  as 
the  mathematicians  and  astronomers.  I  am  under  gretit  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  changing  some  gold  for  me.  Mexicans  in  general 
do  not  like  to  receive  anything  but  *'plata  blanca.^' 

We  heard  this  evening  that  the  American  traders  were  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  Santa  F6,  by  a  body  of  Mexicans  who 
had  come  up  from  ^^£1  Passo.''  Captain  Burgwin  and  Captain 
Orier  marched  down  this  morning,  in  order  to  assist  the  traders. 

Ociober  27^We  did  not  got  off  this  morning  nntil .  10  o'clock. 
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One  day's  rest  always  causes  such  a  break  in  ihm  regular  chain  of 
previous  habits  as  is  difficult  to  repair. 

When  we  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte^  I  met  Lieutenant  NobloiOf 
the  2ri  dragoons;  he  confirmed  the  reports  that  Captain  Burgwin* 
and  Captain  Grier  had  gone  down  the  river  to  assist  the  American 
traHers,  who  w^ere  threatened  with  an  attack  by  a  body  of  Mexicans* 
from  £1  Passo.  We  also  heard  that  Mr.  James  McGoffin  had  been 
captured,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Chihuahua. 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
we  soon  arrived  opposite  the  town  of  "Pajarito."  Here  the  little 
•*Rio  San  Antonio,"  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  near  its 
source,  yields  up  its  waters  to  the  grand  river  of  Mexico. 

As  I  attempted  to  cross  the  "  Rio  San  Antonio"  my  mule  sank 
in  a  treacherous  quicksand  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  throw 
myself  out  of  the  saddle  before  she  was  half  covered.  I  managed  tO' 
scramble' to  ihe  bank,  from  wnence  I  storted^  while  the  mule,  re- 
JieTed  of  my  weight,  struggled  ta  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
which  she  reached  in  safetv* 

After  a  march  of  11  mileS}  without  seeing  a  single  town  on  the- 
cast  side  of  the  rivery  we  recrossed  .the  ^Rto  del  Norte,  and  en- 
eamped  at  Padillas."  This  town  is  near  the  foot  of  a  high 
mound,  and  is  wholly  Mexican.  While  travelling  about  KewMez* 
ico  I  tried  several  times  to  gain  information  with  reference  to  the 
population  of  the  towns,  the  numbers  of  the  flocks  and  herds- 
owned  by  the  inhabitants.  I  have  asked  how  much  oorn  and  how 
much  wheat  the  land  yields  to  the  fenegada,"  but  never  obtained 
other  than  the  reply  of  quien  sabe."  I  would  therefore  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  rude  approximations  as  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  had  I  not  fortunately  been  enabled  to  get 
holii  of  a  doci'mtnt  from  the  State  department  at  Santa  F6,  which,, 
coming  in  an  ofTRial  form,  is  likely  to  present  a  correct  statement. 
It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  my  report  that  I  will  at  once  in* 
troduce  it. 

to 

Extract  from  the  records  in  the  State  Department  at  Santa  JV» 


Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  brevet  brigadier  general  and  consti- 
tutional governor  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  to  its  in- 

i  habitants  sends  greeting,  that  the  assembly  of  the  departmet  hat 
agieed  to  decree  the  following: 

I 

The  assembly  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  in  discharging 
the  powers  which  are  conceded  by  the  I34ih  article  of  the  organic 
law  ol  the  republic,  decrees  the  following: 

t  ' 

'  JHvision  of  the  department,  ^ 

I  Aet.  1.  The  department  of  New  Mexico,  conformably  to  the 
•4th  article  of  the  constitution,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  districts^ 
which  shall  be  called  the  Central,  the  Nortb|  and  the  ^oatheasi.ji 
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skirt  of  a  large  round  grove  of  cotton-wood  trees.    There  wert 
several  fiour-mills  near,  and  the  houses  are  well  built;  that  of 
Sciior  Otero  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  department  of  New  Mexico. 

At  Peralta  we  met  with'  two  very  polite  and  eommnntGatiTe  gen* 
tlemen;  they  fn^eljr  answered  onr  interrogatories^  and  kiodly  far* 
nMied  us  ^th  sdpie  pampbleta  and  seteral  copies  of  the  Repnh* 
licanoy''  a  paper  published  in  the  citjr  of  Mexico.  Three  mtlea  to 
the  south)'  IS  the  Tillase  of  Valenciai"  the  capital  of  the  county 
of,  the  same  name.  Directly  opposite  to  usoi  on  the  west  side  of 
the  riveri  is  the  town  of  Lentesy"  and  ono  and  a  half  miles  soutk 
of  it)  the  town  of  Lunes.''  We  ndw  returned  to  "  Pa di lias,"  and 
on  our  way  stopped  at  Isletta;"  we  entered  some  of  the  houiet 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  numbers  of  buffalo  robes,  which  thej 
offered  to  trade.  Tiiej  had  also  apples  and  bunches  of  grapes— the 
latter  fruit  they  hang  up  on  the  rafters^  where  it  does  not  decmy  as 
it  would  do  in  the  United  States  In  fact  so  pure  is  the  air,  and 
so  free  from  all  tainting  influences,  that  meat  may  be  i  ung  up  ia 
the  same  way,  at  any  season,  without  fear  of  being  spoiled.  Ont 
of  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Mexicans  consists  of  meat  that  has 
been  dried  by  simply  hanging  it  over  cords  tbat  are  stretched  be- 
neath the  portales"  of  the  house  for  this  purpose.  The  Indians 
also  preserve  their  melons  for  some  time,  plucking  them  before  fbey 
are  entirely  ripe,  and  suspending  them  by  twine  manufactured  iroxa 
fibres  of  the  yucca  or  palmillo. 

In  good  season  we  reached  Padillas,"  when  I  at  once  called 
to  see  Senor  Don  J 0^6  Chavez,  to  inquire  of  him  when  I  could  pro- 
cure a  guide,  wLeif'  he  kindly  promised  to  send  me  one  of  his 
peones  on  the  coming  morning. 

.  Oc|o6«r  30.— We  agatn  crossed  the  rirer,  t^nd  then  emtiaiied 
'onwards,  in  a  course  almost  due  east,  for  the  mighty  range' the 
Sierra  Blanca. . '  The  .^first  three  miles  was.  up  a  sandy  aeelliritji 
which  gave  our  wagon  mules  some  severe  labor;  but|  kmvhig  at 
last  reached  the  ^op  of  the  ascent.  We  fouhd  a  .  fine  compaiift- jroad, 
over  a  plain  composed  of  clay  and  gravel.  For  the  ftrit  twelve 
miles  the  road  continued  [is  direct  oourse;  at  length  w^-.i^gan  to 
approach  '^el  canon  in£erno,''  when  our  road  leads  ut  ^Oirfet  beds 
oi'  limestone.  This  was  full  of  UttU  patches  of  hornstoiitB|*wliick 
were  varied  with  cracks  that  were  now  filled  with  cnJilrfOW 
matter,  so  .that :  the  patches  resembled  Indus  hdmouUif 'lit  nep* 
taria. 

The  road,  on  both  sides,  was  thickly  studded  with  several  species 
of  yucca  and  cacti.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
we  soon  began  to  feel  a  great  difference  in  the  temperatnf^  oi,  the 
air  as  we  proceeded. 

Having  marched  sixteen  miles,  we  entered  the  canon  infierno;'* 
there  Wris  a  clear  stream  of  cold  water,  which,  as  we  followed  up 
to  its  source,  we  found  to  be,  in  many  places,  entirely  absorbed  by 
tiie  sand.  Along  its  bed  grew  many  cottonwood  trees  and  grape- 
vines; they  both  show  the*  effects  of  the  late  frosts;  the  brrlliant 
yellow  of  their  leaves  forms^slrong  contrast  with  the  sombre  green 
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.  of  the  cedar  and  piiioD|  with  which  the  banks  of  the  stream  are 
embroidered. 

Stupendovs  miuei  of  green  ttone  that  were  once  seething  in  the 
bowels  of  tho  earth  are  piled  upi  rock  upon  rock,  untu  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  sky  can  be  seen  oyer  head«  These  rodis  are  tra- 
Tcrsed)  in  all  directions,  by  narrow  seams  of  sulky  quavte,  Yarioas 
species  of  cacti  and  yucca  spring  forth  from  every  crevice  where 
enough  earth  has  collected  to  afford  them  nourishment ,  and  the 
cedar  and  piflon  stretch  out  their  boughs  above  these  plantsi  as  if 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  evaporating  the  little  moMture  they 
contain. 

We  encamped,  after  having  proceeded  five  miles  into  the  very 
beart  of  the  cajlon;  here  the  rocks  were  so  steep  that  not  one  spot 

could  be  found  where  we  might  pasture  our  mules;  we,  thereforCi 
cut  down  boughs  of  cedar,  but  the  animals  only  nibbed  them  a 
little,  and  we  were  forced  to  tie  them  fast  to  the  wagons  to  prevent 
their  going  off  in  search  of  pasturage. 

October  31. — Last  night  we  had  a  terrible  storm;  it  consisted  of 
a  succession  of  great  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  by  rain,  hail,  and 
snow;  the  wind  i oared  through  the  cedars  on  the  mountain  side, 
with  the  sound  of  a  grand  water  fall.  Our  tent  trembled  beneath 
the  terrific  force  of  the  blast  that  swept  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  caaon,  and  the  deep  gorge  sent  forth  fierce  bowlings. 

Morning  at  length  dawned,  and  we  arose  shivering  with  rold, 
and  gathered  around  the  fire.  Our  Mexican  guide  had  been 
obliged  to  walk  about  all  night,  in  order  to  keep  warm^  for  the 
fire  went  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Our  mules  had 
bad  nothing  to  eat|.we|  tberefcrei  hurried  off  qtieklv,  hoping  be- 
fore long 'to  reach  a  patch  of  Jff^t  where  we  could  .baJt.  We 
npon  met  with  some  of  Sefior  Chavez's  wagons,  which  bad  been, 
•ent  out  to  procure  pine  logs  fit  to  make  raftlers  for  some  new 
buildings. 

Mixed  with  the  cedar  and  the  fir  treci  we  saw  some  stunted  oaks^ 

Q.  olivse  formis;"  also  some  fine  specimens  of  the  pitch-pi»e« 
Amongst  the  shrubs,  there  is  a  species  of  holly;  it  bears  scarlet 
berries,  on  which  the  robbinsi  fiickerSf  and  stellar  jays  feed  with 
great  delight.  We  noticed  numerous  signs  of  the  bear,  and  our 
guide  said  that  they  were  of  the  black  bear. 

As  the  road  was  rough,  we  had  to  be  careful  lest  the  wagon 
should  upset.  Before  we  had  gone  ten  miles  we  reached  a  level 
piece  of  ground;  here  we  halted  and  built  a  large  fire,  around 
whichv  we  gathered,  while  the  mules  were  busily  engaged  in  ap- 
peasing their  hunger. 

After  halting  an  hour  we  resumed  our  march,  and  found  the 
country  more  gentle  in  its  aspect,  and  much  easier  to  travel.  We 
now  commenced  descending  slowly,  for  we  had  crossed  the  dividing 
ridge;  the  ground  was  in  many  places  covered  with  snow,  except 
where  it  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  air  was  biting 
cold.  At  length  vre  entered  the  road  that  runs  from  Albuquerque 
to  the  famed  "  sarAias,"  or  salt  lakes.  These  lakes  afford  salt  for 
the  whole  of  this  region.  Our  course  was  very  direct|  and  as  the 
31 
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chill  winds  came  mibiiif  along  to  meet  us,  we  foviid  omelTee  ex- 
posed to  tbetr  full  sweep,  and  we  experienced  the  cold  of  a  mid* 
winter  dav. 

Hear  three  o'clock  we  fbroied  our  oamp  in  the  densest  grove  of 
pine  trees  that  we  could  find.  HsTing  turned  our  hungry  aainals 
loose  to  gr-aey  we  made  a  huge  fire  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  resiaoet 
wood  toon  gave  forth  fierce  flames  and  genial  warmth.  We  had 
Mrehed  15  miles— colM  and  fatigue  had  well  prepared  us  to  enjoy 
nach  a  fire  as  we  buitt.  Before  long,  a  number  of  Mexicans,  with 
eleven  carretas"  loaded  with  corn,  stopped  and  encacuped,  not 
farther  from  us  than  a  stone's  throw.  We  went  to  see  if  they  had 
any  vegetables  to  sell,  and  learned  that  they  were  from  TaKi* 

3ue,"  and  were  going  to  "Albuquerque."  They  offered  us  soma 
ried  pumpkins,  for  which  they  asked  a  most  extrav8g»nt  price. 
These  MtxicHns  work  for  three  reals  a  day,  (37J  cents,)  and  yet 
will  often  insist  on  having  that  price  for  a  sin^^le  slick  of  fire- wood, 
which  they  obtain  for  the  cutting,  and  which  ciw  be  cut  in  a  few 
minutes.  Although  the  Mexicansseem  to  be  so  desirous  of  obtaining 
money,  yet  they  do  not  know  its  true  value  or  use.  We  often  beard 
6f  men  of  the  highest  class,  whose  single  desire  seemed  to  be  |o 
collect  gold  and  silrer  and  stow  it  away.  The  major  portion  or 
the  people  live  not  one  bit  better  than  the  negrpoes  on  a  pfantation 
in  our  southern  States;  and  the  rico  of  the  village,  like  the  planter^ 
possesses  everything;  no  one  else  owns  a  single  sheep. 

1  have  been  much  surprised  by  the  many  men  and  children  of  tka 
lower  class  that  I  have  met  with  who  both  read  and  write;  in  fact, 
all  that  we  questioned  seemed  to  be  educated,  thus  far,  but  thej 
have  no  books;  I  only  recolleot  to  have  seen  a  Roman  CathoKc 
oatechism  at  Padillas.  Many  of  the  sons  of  the  riros  are  well 
educated:  we  saw  seTeral  who  had  been  at  Union  Colle|^e,  8l. 
Louis.  T«'ey  speak  French  and  English,  and  understand  their  own 
language  grammatically. 

Jfav^mher  1.— We  found  this  day  much  more  pleasant  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  soon  resumed  our  march,  our  course  still  direct| 
when  at  once,  before  we  had  gone  more  than  four  miles,  we  cani^hl 
sight  of  the  extended  plain,  which  may  be  considered  as  unbroken 
from  this  place  on  to  the  land  where  the  timber  grows.  To  look 
upon  this  boundless  extent  of  prairie,  fills  the  mind  with  ideas,  not 
of  beauty,  but  of  grandeur;  and  wlien,  with  the  mind's  eye,  we 
travel  still  further  over  successions  of  these  boundless  plains,  one 
is  seized  with  a  feeling  allied  to  pain,  as  the  mind  expands  to  com- 
prehend such  vastness.  Sui  h  were  the  impressions  of  the  s«  ene 
before  us;  and  when  we  looked  back,  we  saw  the  hoary  heads  of 
the  lofty  and  snow-capped  mountains,  to  raid  height  clad  with  j^om- 
brc  cedars,  while  rounvi  their  base,  and  near  to  us,  the  rupged 
rocks  were  piled,  as  if  the  wild  disorder  in  which  nature  had  first 
thrown  tbero  bad  been  anew  confused  by  subterranean  convulsions. 

The  bearing  of  the  Lagunas  Saladas,"  is  S.  62^  £.,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  general  bearing  of  the  Albuquerque  road  since 
we  first  struck  it.  A  slight  ridge  that  rises  beyond  these  lakes 
forms-  the  diriding  ridge  between  the  interior  basin  in  which  they 
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•Are  litiMted  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Pecos.    Two  milee  farther 
brought  US  to  the  deserted  Tillage  of '^OhiltU;"  from  this  place 
the  road  continues  on  in  the  coarse  to  the  salt  lakesy  which  are  16 
miles  distant.   The  town  of  Cbilili  is  one  of  modern  constnictioa^ 
'     the  walls  of  the  houses  are  formed  hy  placing  logs  upright  itt 
:     the  groand)  and  plastering  them  over  with  mud.    The  roofs  of  th# 
liottses  are  flat^  and  composed  of  the  same  materials.     The  towa 
was  deserted  some  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of 
'     the  streani  of  water  that  supplied  the  place.     Part  of  the  iohabi- 

*  tants  have  formed  a  new  town  higher  up  on  the  course  of  this 
fickle  stream.  Wer  therefore  started  lor  this  second  town.  Having 
gone  a  couple  ol  miles  we  found  the  village,  which  is  one  of  the 

^  poorest  we  have  seen.  Crossing  the  stream,  which  is  here  full  of 
water,  we  reached  the  road  that  runs  from  Old  Chilili  to  Tagique; 
'  the  two  places  being  about  16  miles  distant  from  each  other.  We 
f  soon  encountered  flocks  of  sheep  con'aining  several  thousand;  we 
I  stopped  to  purchase  some,  and  found  them  to  be  remarkably  fat. 
I  The  grazing  grounds  to  the  east  of  the  n'ountains  atford  exeellent 
'  pa8turage;  and  this  basin,  around  the  salt  lakes  as  well  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Pecos,  are  deservedly  celebrated.  • 

While  making  my  selections  from  the  flock  of  sheep*  Lieutenant 
Peck,  who  had  ridden  on  a  short  distance,  encoantered  two  Mezi* 
cans;  no  sooner  did  they  see  him,  than  they  disiuounted|  and  com* 
nenced  examining  the  loading  of  their  carbines.  Lieutenant  Peck 
'     immediately  drew  forth  the  pistols  from  his  holsters,  whereupon  the 
I     men  held  a  counc:l  of  war,  and  concluded  to  cry  out  Amigoal" 
i    and  then  advanced,  saying  that  they  had  mistaken  him  for  a  Na* 
i     irajoe.  ^ 

t  At  last  we  reached  ^'Tagique,"  and  hunting  below  the  town  with- 
f  "Out  finding  any  water,  we  were  forced  to  encamp  higher  up  on  the 
f    stream,  where  we  found  an  abundant  supply.   Our  march|  ainco 

starting,  was  22  miles. 
i  At  this  town  we  met  Mr.  E.  J.  Vaughan,a  Missourian.  He  had, 
;  he  said,  been  extr»me'y  anxious  as  to  his  safety  in  remaining  here, 
«  for  an  insurrectior ary  feeling  was  rife  through  the  whole  country, 
r  and  particularly  at  tnis  out-of-the-way  place;  and  this  feeling  was 
'  not  a  little  excited  by  messages  from  persons  in  Chihuahua,  stating 
r  that  they  were  ab(mt  to  come  up  by  this  road,  with  11,000  men, 
t  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  Mexicans  would  dtsiroy  all  the 
\  detestable  heretics.  And  he  accidentally  heard  some  of  the  inha- 
i  hitanis  of  this  town  arranging  the  partition  they  would  make  of  his 
I  gO'^ds;  for  he  was  here  trading  with  the  people  for  corn,  and  the 
I  wagons  we  saw  yesterday  were  some  that  he  had  sent  on  to  Santa 
i  Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  he  ha.d  spent  thirteen  years  in  this 

j  4iountry.  He  gave  me  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  customs  of 
I  the  Puebloes,  and  tells  me  that  they  have  a  dance,  called  Mod.* 
I  tesuma^B  dance,  which  b  danced  around  a  pole.  He  also  stated 
I  that  when  he  first  came  to  this  country  that  the  ruins  of  Peeoa  wera 
i     inhabited,  and  that  he  had  been  there  and  seen  the  sacred  fire. 

*  J^ovember  2»—'As  we  learned  that  the  next  town  was  but  three 
niles  distant,  we  did  not  leare  this  place  until  quite  late,  and  ia 
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the  meantime  had  suffiment  leiaare  to  examine  the  ruins  near  Tn- 
gique,  part  of  which  are  at  present  covered  by  the  town.  We  no- 
ticed mounda  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  running  due  north  and  south, 
east  and  weat^an  arrangement  peculiar  to  all  Indian  towns,  and 
which  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  adopted  by  the  Mexicans.  We 
picked  up  some  pieces  of  adobe  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
Durned  by  fire.  At  one  place  the  mounds  indicated  a  building  of 
considerable  sizej  this  we  took  to  have  been  a  place  of  worship, 
and  afterwards  learned  that  the  Mexicans  called  it  the  church. 

A>  we  drew  close  to  the  present  town,  we  noticed  some  people 
digging  earth  to  make  adobes;  they  had  exhumed  a  wall,  consisticg 
of  adobes,  with  a  surface  of  18  by  19  inches,  and  a  thickness  of  2 
inches.  As  we  pursued  our  examinations,  we  found  these  moaodi 
divided  by  walls,  into  chambers  notmorethanS  feetaquare.  Thcae 
could  not  have  served  for  sleeping  roomai  aa  no  one  could  atretek 
out  comfortably;  we  therefore  concluded  that  they  muat  have  been 
the  lower  atories  of  buildings,  auch  aa  thoae  of  Taoa,  Santa  Domin- 
go, and  Acoma;  and  the  great  maaa  of  debria  around  these  walls^ 
•howa  that  theae  buildinga  were  once  acTeral  atoriea  higb.  We 
saw  piecea  of  pottenr^  similar  to  that  now  used  at  the  varioua  Pueb* 
loa;  alao  arrow  heada  of  milky  quartZ|  which  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  arrow  in  preaent  uae,  as  is  here  re- 
presented. 


The  people  who  were  digging  said  that  they  sometimes  found 
«metates;"  these  are  the  stones  called  ^'metlatl,"  by  the  Aztera?v 
t>n  which  the  Indians  put  their  corn,  in  order  to  grind  it.  One  is 
not  likely  to  observe  these  mounds  unless^ they  are  pointed  out. 

Bidding  farewell  to  our  friends,  we  started  off,  and  after  a  march 
of  3  miles,  in  a  southwestern  direction,  we  encamped  at  the  village 
of  "lorreon,"  a  place  containing  not  more  than  20  houses,  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  old  Chilili.  Here  we  found  a  fine 
large  stream,  that  bursts  forth  at  once  from  a  grand  spring  m  the 
side  of  the  ravine  above  the  town.  Aa  we  approached|  some  d«d» 
started  up  from  the  clear  water;  they  were  the  teal  and  mallard. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  viait  the  town,  and  there  aaw  the 
looms  with  which  tbe  Mexicans  manufacture  their  tilmas,  or 
blankets— the  "tilmatli"  of  the  Aztecaa.*  Theae  looma  are  aimikr 
to  those  one  meeta  with  in  tbe  United  StateS|  ezo^t  in  the  con- 
gtruction,  which  is  of  the  rudeat  kind. 

In  the  eteningi  some  of  the  town  fdlka  eame  to  make  us  a  rim^ 
they  appeared  to  be  a  very  gay-heairted  set|  and  we  had  quite  a 
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OQutrry  talk,  and  a  smoke;  for  men  and  women  are  always  provided 
-with  the  oomlittak,  or  shuck,  and  tobacco  to  make  their  cigarritos. 

JITovcmder  3. — ^Haying  purchased  some  corn  at  Tagique,  with 
"wlnch  we  commenced  feeding  our  mules^  they  seein  to  oe  less  in* 
dined  to  wander  away,  and  no  time  is  now  lost  in  catching  them.. 
We  were,  therefore,  off  betimes  in  the  morning,  although  we  again 
liad  but  a  short  march^  for  the  distance  from  *<l\>rreon'°  ta 
<^MaB«ano"  does  not  exceed  8  miles. 

On  .the- road  side^  we  noticed  a  great  deal  of  the  same  speclee  of 
holly  that  we  had  seen  in  the  ''canon  infierno."  We  also  saw  the 
'^piAoD,''  and  the  varieties  of  cedar;  one  of  which  oiir  Spanisk 
•guide  called  "cedro,"  and  the  other  *'savino.'^ 

To  the  east,  and  about  17  miles  distant,  there  are  several  small 
lakes,  into  which  the  streams  in  this  vicinity  empty  their  tribute.  . 
These  lakes  have  no  outlet,  being  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin ^ 
.^5  miles  in  width,  and  50  miles  in  length. 

We  caught  sight  of  ^'Manzano"  when  but  midway  between  it 
and  our  morning's  camp.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  that  we 
have  met  with  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Many  of  the  houses 
have  their  fronts  neatly  whitewashed,  and  the  church  has  its  whole 
fa<;ade  whitewashed  with  a  preparation  of  calcined  selenite.  This 
mineral  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  window  sashes. 

When  we  first  neared  the  town,  several  of  the  inhabitants  came 
out  to  meet  us  with  guns  in  their  hands.  The  people  still  have  a 
lingering  inclination  for  the  old  government,  and  although  none  of 
their  institutions  have  been  changed,  yet  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
for#  they  will  regard  the  entrance  of  Americans  otherwise  than  as 
anintmsion. 

We  enoamped  close  to  an  ^^aceqnia''  that  feeds  the  mills  of 
the  towtt)  alter  passing  through  the  most  central  streets  of  the 
place. 

Near  our  camp  there  was  a  large  grove  of  api^e  trees;  and  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  town,  near  the  monntains,  a  second  grove* 
The  treea  are  planted  very  dose  together.  These  grores  give  the 
aaae  to  the  town  of  ^'Manzano." 

In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  town  and  its  environs.    On  the 
aide  towards  the  mountains,  there  is  a  large  dam,  constracted  of 
cfib-work,  12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  and  100  feet  long,  formed 
of  rough  logs,  and  the  interior  is  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth. 
Just  now  the  lake  is  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  little  mills  that  ita 
waters  used  to  turn  have  not  sufficient  power  to  grind  the  miller's 
corn.    These  mills,  like  .  everything  else  in  New  Mexico,  are  of 
very  primitive  style.    There  is  a  vertical  axis,  on  the  lower  end  of 
"which  is  the  water-wheel;  the  other  end  passes  through  the  lower 
burr,  and  is  firmly  connected  with  the  upper  stone,  which,  as  the 
axis  turns,  revolves  upon  the  lower  stone.    Above  all  this,  hangs 
a  large  hopper  of  ox-hide,  kept  open  at  the  top  by  a  square  frame, 
and  narrowed  off  towards  the  bottom,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of 
•  an  inverted  cone.    In  the  extremity  of  the  bag  is  a  small  opening^ 
«ad  this  is  fastened  to  a  little  through.    One  end  of  thit  trough 
^>ebg  supported  by  its  connexion  with  the  hopper,  the  other  end^ 
Of  month,  ie  snatauied  by  a  horinetttal  strip  <tf  wood,  of  which  a» 
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«Ktr#Bit^  rcfita  on  an  upright,  and  the  other  is  upheld  hj  u  ii- 
dined  stick  that  rests  on  the  upper  burr,  so  that  the  motioo  of  the 
burr  gives  a  jostling  motion  to  the  trough  and  hopper;  thut  tk 
grain  falls  into  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  burr,  ud 
passes  out  between  the  two  burrs. 

Ill  the  evening}  the  alcal<ie  came  and  invited  us  to  a  faadtngo. 

Whilst  sketching  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  towns,  a  large 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  collected  around  me,  eagpr  to  ^ee 
what  I  was  doing.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  impress  them  with 
the  idea  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Americans  who  were  in  ibe 
country.  I  told  them  that  large  bodies  of  soldiers  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Albuquerque,  this  winter;  that  there  were  troops  at  Co- 
Tero,  that  there  were  troops  in  the  Navajoe  country,  ami  troops  at 
Santa  F6.  And  as  to  the  Mexicans  having  said  that  they  were 
coming  from  Chihuahua,  by  this  route,  to  Santa  Fe,  that  they  hed; 
the  people  of  Chihunliua  talked  of  what  they  would  do,  while  the 
Americans  have  already  gone  down  the  river  to  meet  th^tn,  if  t^'^JF 
dare  come.  These  things  they  knew  to  be  true,  for  they  sll  Vt 
"Well  acquainted  with  the  motives  and  disposition  of  cor  foreeJ* 
From  that  moment  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people.  * 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  fandango,  and  met  with  t  aerrT 
and  happy-hearted  set.  They  all  danced,  and  scarce  s  moaest 
.durinj;  the  evening  but  what  the  floor  was  occupied  with  couples 
*  whirling  in  the  graceful  waits.  They  danced  the  cumbet"  ^^^T 
waltzed,  and  danced  again.  The  alcalde  and  his  wife  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  room;  she  had  a  black  bottle  full  of  agaardieote, 
this  she  dealt  to  the  most  honored;  and  a  peasant  went  round  tb^ 
room  selling  apples.  The  music  was  produced  by  guitars,  violms, 
and  voices.  The  singers  composed  their  songs  improroptuj  and 
<'flen  the  listeners  would  burst  forth  into  lengthened  peals  olU"g^' 
ter,  at  some  happy  stroke  of  the  witty  improvisator. 

While  here,  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  "El  S^nor  D^n  Pf"'*J 
JBaca,"  one  who  has  charge  of  the  silver  mines.  He  told  rae  ihdt 
there  is,  in  the  mountains,  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  »B 
**azogue;''  by  this  last  word,  I  understood  him  to  mean  quickJij" 
Ter;  but  in  strict  mining  lan^unge,  azogue is  used  to  mean  * 
Ter  ore  adapted  for  amalgatuHiion ;  for  the  ores  that  I  brougbl*<> 
the  United  States,  and  which  he  called  "azogue,*'  do  uot  cos**** 
any  mercury. 

Upon  my  expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  some  of  the  ores, 
that  he  would  send  at  once;  it  was  now  near  ]0  o'clock  St  Dig"^ 
and  I  begged  him  not  to  think  of  putting  himself  to  so  iiiuc*J  * 
We;  but  he  insisted  on  sending,  and  told  me  that  if  I  woald  wai 
until  12  o'clock  the  nest  day,  that  his  men  would  rsturn  wiin 
plenty  of  specimens  of  the  ore.    As  I  still  insisted  oa  his  not  go 
mg  to  such  great  inconvenience,  he  said  that  he  v*'®^'  hre- 
send  out,  and  whether  I  waited  or  not  he  should  do  so.  ^ 
fore  consented  to  remain.  ^ 

A^ovcmher  4.— As  I  should  be  deUined  here  vntil  midday  ' 
forward  the  wagon  and  party,  and  went  with  SJ  Sefior  I^*"  . 
to  his  honsei  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mesaeag«f 
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Specimens.  He  gave  me  a  book  containing  the  laws  of  the  mines, 
and  spoke  much  of  the  proil ucti vent^ss  of  the  "labores"  of  Maa- 
zano,  which  he  represtnied  as  greatly  superior  to  those  of  Soc  orro, 
as  he  ha«l  once  workt-H  those  ol  the  latter  place.  This  man  was 
the  wonder  of  the  village;  he  had  bft  n  to  Matamoras  and  to  New 
Orleans;  and  while  I  was  there,  took  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
long  accouut  to  his  friends  of  the  great  steamboats  on  water,  and 
tbe  little  sleainboats  on  land,  th«t  run  along  on  roads  of  iron;  and 
concluded  bis  discourse  by  saying,  ^'what  in  the  whole  world  shown 
more  beaiftifuUv  the  wonderful  genius  of  man  than  steamboats  and 
steam  rarsi"  The  rest  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  looking  OTer 
some  plants;  be  pointed  out  a  species  of  wild  marjorem,  that  he' 
called  "  Oregon." 

At  m  o'clock,  the  man  that  was  sent  returned,  bringing  numer- 
ous specimens  of  silver  ore.  He  said  that  he  could  have  got  ma 
specimens  of  the  copper,  and  other  silver  ores,  but  the  mines  were 
too. far  for  him  to  ^o  and  return  by  12  o'clock.  My  friend  called 
the  quartz  ^'quixa;''  also  '^madre  de  la  plata." 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  nty  generous  entertainers,  and  with  thou- 
sands  of  extravagant  complements  from  the  kind  people,  I  set  out 
to  overtake  the  party.    Alter  travtlliug  southeast  for  6  miles,  I 
reached  the  ancient  village  of  *'Quarra."  *  Here  there  is  ytt,  stand- 
ing the  walls  of  a  time  worn  cathedral;  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
stoue,  red  sandstone;  the  pieces  are  not  more  than  2  inches  thick. 
The  walls  are  2  feet  wide,  and  the  outer  face  dressed  off  to  a  per- 
fectly plain  surface.    The   ground   plan   presents  the  form   of  a 
cross,  with  rectangular  projections  in  each  of  the  angles.  The  short 
.  arm  of  the  cross  is  33  feet  2  inches  wide;  the  long  arm  is  18  feet 
9  inches  wide;  their  axis  are,  respectively,  50  feet  long,  and  112 
feet  long,  and  their  intersection  is  30  feet  from   the  head  of  the 
eroM.    The  rectangular  projections  that  partly  fill  the  anglei 
formed  by  the  arms,  are  6  feet  square.    At  the  foot  of  the  cross 
are  rectangular  projections,  that  measure  10  feet  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  aziS|  and  6  feet  in  the  other  direction.   Around  the 
church  are  the  less  conspicuous  remains  of  numerous  houseS|  that 
bad  been  built  of  the  same  material,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  walls 
finished  with  tools;  but  these  houses  are  almost  level  with  the 
eartb|  while  the  walls  of  the  ancient  church  rises  to  tlie  height  of 
60  feet.    While  making  my  measiir«*mentS9  assisted  by  one  of  the 
'men  who  had  remained  with  me,  a  Mexican  came  up  to  me  and 
said  in  the  most  mysterious  "way,  ^4  know  something  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  want  to  speak  to  you,  to  you  alone;  no  one  must  be 
near;  come  with  me  to  my  house."    1  went;  but  when  we  arrived 
there,  we  found  an  old  ruin  fiited  up  with  such  modern  addition  as 
was  net  essary  to  render  it  habitable.     Here   were  several  women. 
I  sat  some  time,  talkinj^  of  indifferent   matters,  wailing  anxiously 
tlie  important  secret;  but  my  friend  did  not   like  the  presence  of 
the  women,  and  would  not  tell  me  then;  so  I  got  reatly  to  recom- 
mence my  journey,  while  he  endeavored,  m    a  thousand  ways,  te 
detain  me.     I  asked  him  some  questions  about  the   geography  of 
the  country,  and  about  the  lamous  place  called  "Gran  Quiveta." 
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He  told  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  the  buildings  of  Quarrai  thus 
coDfirming  what  I  had  learned  at  Mansano. 

I  now  signified  my  determination  to  proceed,  when  tlii^'  «iu 
seeoKd  eg^tremely  anxious  about  my  going,  and  at  last  t»ld 
that  be  woiild  meet  ne  in  a  cedar  grove,  eoave  distance  la 
route.  In  a  little  wbile  I  reacbed  tbe  ffrovC)  and  saw  Mm.  tk«rc. 
Ha  then  told  me  that  he  had  discOTered  the  greatest'  mine  in*  tlie 
country,  where  there  wa«  an  abundapce  of  gold  and  silYvr;  I 
aslKd  him  why  he  did  not  go  and  get  hi  <<Ohj''  said  lie,  y^m 
cannot  bave  been  long  in  this  country  not  to  know  that  'we  p#or 
people  can  keep  nothing;  the  Ricoa  would' seize  all,  but  with  yoar 
protection  I  would  be  secured  in  my  labors.''  Then,  he  added, 
^'I'll  give  you  my  name,  write  it  down,  it  is  Jos6  Lucfero^  of 
Quarro;  you  can  inquire  in  the  Tillages  through  which  you  pMOf 
they  will  there  tell  you  I  am  honest.''  I  took  down  Jos^  Lucero^s 
name,  and  proceeded  on  in  my  journey,  so  that  if* any  one  WielieBy 
they  yet  can  go  and  seek  the  gold  of  Quarra. 

Having  journeyed  some  distance  beyond  this  place,  we  suddenly* 
heard  the  most  horrible  screechings  and  groans,  as  if  one  was  ap- 
proaching the  portals  of  Erebus;  and  ail  these  horrid  sovihds  pro- 
ceeded from  the  never  greased  wheels  of  some  Spanish  '*carr^fas" 
These  curious  structures  are  formed  of  pine,  chiefly;  the  axle  is  of 
pine,  and  the  wheels  of  cotton-wood;  they  are  made  thus:  A  rec- 
tangular piece  of  wood,  about  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  one  foot  thick,  is  procured;  this  is  diminished  in  thick* 
ness,  so  as  to  leave  a  projection  on  each  side,  which  forms  the  hub, 
and  its  extremities  are  rounded*   The  remaining  arcs  of  a  circle,  of 
four  feet,  are-  fastened  to-  the  first  piecei  with  large  wooden  pina,  so  . 
as-te  complete  the- cir^uspiference  of  tbO' wheel;  A  large 
pierced  in  Hhe  Vicibity  of-  the  ceutre,  to  receire  the  spindle  of  «  hmim 
pine  axle:  a  body  like  a  bay  crate,  and  a'  tongue,  complete -Im 
^^oarreta.''   The  oxen  are  attached  by  tbe  means  of  a  bar  i|f  Wood, 
that-  is  laabed  to  their  horns.   We  met  fivtf  of  tb^se  <'earretaa/> 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  great  ^^Laguna  Balada,'-'  to  proeim 
salt. 

At  sundown  we  reached  ^^Abo,"  where  I  found  my  psrty  obs* 
fortably  encamped.  This  town  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  oalct; 
there  are  most  extensive  ruins  scattered  around  in  M  difectietta^ 

all  built  in  the  style  of  those  at  Quarra.  Here,  also.  Is  a  large 
cathedral.  Its  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  the  short  arm 
is  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  the  long  arm  is  thirty  feet 
wide;  their  axes,  respectively ,  27  feet  and  120  feet;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  cross,  there  is  a  projection,  about  nine  feet  square;  this 
makes  the  total  length  129  feet.  The  areas,  intersected  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-four  feet  from  the  head  of  the  cross,  or  forty-three, 
including  the  projection.  The  areas  of  the  cross  coincide  with  the 
lines  that  pass  through  the  cardinal  points.  In  the  east  end  of  the 
short  arm,  there  is  a  fine  large  window,  the  sides  of  which  have 
what  is  called  a  flare,  a  style  often  used  in  Gothic  windows.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  over  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  beautifully 
finished;  so  that  no  architect  could  improve  the  exact  si^ooitliiieia 
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of  tlieii  tzterior  surface.  From  these  descriptions  of  Quarra  and  - 
Abo,  from  all  one  learns  of  '^Qraa  Qaivera,"  and  from  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  in  the  latter  place,  having,  as  Gregg  has  stated,  the 
Spanish  coat  of  arms  upon  their  face,  one  must  conclude  that  these 
buildings  were  erected  by  Spaniardsy  or,  at  least,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  Spanish  padre. 

As  these  remains  of  buildings  have  created  all  kinds  of  hypo- 
thesis,— some  attributing  their  origin  to  Indians,  and  some  to 
Spaniards,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  look  into  several  of  the  most 
excellent  histories  of  this  country;  such  as  Solis,  Miguel  Venegas,  » 
and  Clavigero.  Venegas  states,  that  in  1538,  Marcos  Niza,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, visited  a  large  town  called  **  Quivira,''  with  houses  seven 
stories  high.  Again,  in  1542,  Fran9oi8  Vasquez  Covonada  marches 
north  to  the  Rio  Gila,  and  then  east,  to  the  great  cities  of  ''Qui- 
▼ira"  and  "  Axa,"  near  the  kingdom  of  ^^Cioolo"  and  "Tigue." 
Pattarraz  was  king  of  this  region;  tlie  riclies  of  this  people  con* 
■aisled  of  black  cattle,  (bi^Iol)  that  are  food,  furniture,  and  clotk- 
ing."  This  settles  the  question,  that  Qoivira^'  and  ^  Axa"  were 
originally  Indian  towns.  This  great  kingdom  of  <^Cibolo,"  (this 
word,  at  the  present  day,  is  med  to  mean  buffalo,)  altbougfa  distant 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  must  hare  been  known:  to  Montezuma,  for 
we  find  the  Spaniards  struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  asingu- 
lair  animal  in  the  xbological  gardens  of  the  Mexican  monarch,  suck 
as  they  had  not  seen  before.-— Nor,  according  to  Vanegas,  was  it 
known  in  Sonora,"  or  along  the  river  "  Gila."  In  Solis,  this 
animal  is  thus  described:  Tma  greatest  rarity — the  Mexican  bull, 
has  a  bunch  on  its  back  like  a  camel,  its  flanks  dry,  its  tail  large, 
neck  covered  with  hair,  like  a  lion;  it  is  cloven-footed,  its  head 
armed  like  that  of  a  bull,  which  it  resembles  in  fierceness,  with  no 
less  strength  and  agility."  We  know,  from  the  present  habits  of 
the  buffalo,  that  it  confines  its  wanderings  to  the  plains;  and  we 
know,  from  Vanegas  and  Solis,  that  it  was  not  known  in  California 
or  Mexico;  it  must,  then,  have  come  from  the  plains  bordering  the 
eastern  side  of  these  regions.  Now,  the  Mexicans  had  a  habit  of 
giving  names  to  men,  significant  of  their  achievements  or  adven- 
tures, and  names  to  places,  significant  of  events  connected  with 
their  origin,  or  for  something  for  which  they  were  remarkable. 
'Thus,  the  great  Tezcucan  prince  was  called  Nezahual-coyotl," 
the>  hungry  coyotl,  or  wolf:  Nezahual-pilli,"  the  prince  for 
whom  onc:  kas  fasted:  and  the  ancient  name  of  Mexico,  ^^Teno- 
chtilan,"  signifies  cactus  om  a  rock«*  It  is  not  then  assuming  too^ 
much,  to  conclude  that  the  kingdom  of'  **Oibolo"  signifies  the 
country  from  whence  the  buffalo  came. 

We  shall  now  compare  the  style  of  architecture  in  New  Mexico^ 
^ith  that  of  the  city  of  Aztecs.  At  Taoa  we  now  find  houses 
seven  stories  high;  at  Acoma  three  stories^  at  Laguaa  they  are  two 
stories  high,  amd  built  of  atone  and  mudj  while  those  of  Quivira 


•  ?pr  Um  Axteot,  in  their  wanderiogs,  obterved  at  the  present  site  of  Mexico,  a  cactw 
tOM  had  mniDff  from  the  crevioe  of  a  rock,  aod  while  looking  at  it,  an  eagle  lit  upon  tko 
«mCqs.  Wkhjcf  th^hatUsiBMtUdhanbaildMesioo. 
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were,  accortrmg  to  Vanega*',  seven  stories  high:  and  at  Tagique 
the  liouses  were  evidently  several  stotips   high.     Ailrl  to  this,  mat 
at  Quiviia  lliere  is  yet  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  aqueducts.  Now, 
I  ttiink  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  people  ot  Mexico  and  its  iinine- 
diate   vicinity  built  their  houses  several  stories  high,  while  the 
other  nations  that  the  Spaniar«ls  saw  (\n\  not  build  to  a  greater 
height  than  one  story.    Solis  says,  the  city  of  Iziacpalpa  consisted  | 
of  houses  two  and  three  stories  high.    In  the  city  of  Mirxicn,  he 
mentions  that  tbe  king's  jester  lodged  in  the  second  story  of  the 
liouse  that  eontained  his  soologieal  colleotions.    Hie  a^ao  states, 
that  there  was  a  thick  x^all,  reaobine  from  a  neighboring  mottataia^ 
with  two  open  canals  of  stone  and  limei  of  which  one  waa  always 
in  use  wheneTer  the  other  required  cleaning.    la  another  place* 

there  appeared  on  one  side  two  or  three  rows  of  pipes,  made  of 
trees  hollowed*  supported  by  an  aqueduct  of  lime  and  atone."    Ob  i 
the  other  hanil^it  is  stated  <Hhat  the  Indians  of  the  coast  made  tbeir 
houses  of  stbkeS)  interwoTen  with  .boughs  and  leaTeSi  havtag  ta 
many  places  no  other  houses.^ 

The  present  ruins  of  buildings  that  we  find  at  Abio,  Quarra*  mud 
QuiTtraj  were  erected  by  Indians  undfr  tbe  direction  ot  tbe  S/mo- 
ish  priest;  we  find  such  men  as  father  Kino,  who  settled  arr.ong  the 
Indians,  urged  by  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  holy  cross;  ami  they 
goon  obtained  sogreat  an  influence  over  the  Indians  as  lobe  enabled 
to  erect  houses,  chapels,  to  f^rm  villages  and  towns."  Vanegas 
mrntions  a  holy  man,  nHuicd  Juan  Padellas,  who  went  to  Quivira^ 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  F'rancisco  Coronado.  The  soldiery  ni  ver 
staid  long  in  any  of  the  Indian  villages,  they  were  more  inclined  to 
search  tor  gold  than  desirous  of  instructing  the  natives  in  archi- 
tecture, by  erecting  hnust-s;  or  in  architecture  and  religi0O|  by  the 
erection  of  chapels  in  which  they  worshiped. 

In  the  history  of  Clavegero,  one  will  find  many  things  which  tend 
to  prove  tbe  most  strilcing  similarity  between  tbe  ancient  races  that 
dwelt  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  tribes  which  people  the  region  of 
Anahuao.  Clavegero  says,  they  ^^constructed,  in  their  pilgrimage, 
many  edifices  in  those  places  where  they  stopp<*d  for  some  years. 
Some  remains  are  still  existing,  aa  we  hare  already  meniioaed|  i 
upon  the  baaks  of  tbe  Rio  Gila,  in  Puneria,  and  near  the  city  oi 
Zi.catecas."  In  another  place,  speakiag  of  the  emigration  of  tk% 
AstecS|  he  says,  having  passed  the  Red  River,  (Rio  Colomdo,) 
from  bey.ind  latitude  35°,  they  proceeded  towards  the  soutbe«iit  ns 
far  as  tbe  Rio  Gila,  where  they  stopped  for  sometime;  for  at  present 
there  are  still  remains  to  beseen  of  tbe  great  edificea  built  by  tbeSy  | 
on  the  borders  of  that  river.  From  t  ence,  having  resumed  their 
course  towards  south- southeast,  they  stopped  in  about  29°  of  north  | 
latitude,  at  a  place  which  is  more  than  200  miles  distant  from  tbe 
cily  of  Cliihuahua,  towards  north-northwest.  This  place  is  k ri own 
by  ihe  name  of  Case  grinidi^  on  account  of  an  immense  edifice  still 
existing;  which,  agreeabi)  lo  the  universal  tradition  of  these  people^ 
was  built  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  perignnatK.ns.  This  edifice  is 
conslnn.U'd  on  the  plan  of  tliose  of  j^fw  ^Uxiro ;  thnl  is,  consisting 
of  three  floorS|  with  a  terrace  above  ihuui  and  without  any  en- 
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trance  to  the  urxlpr  floor.  The  door  for  entrance  to  tbe  building 
it  on  tbe  second  floor,  so  that  a  scaling  ladder  is  necessa  y;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  build  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  be 
lesH  exposed  to  the  attack  of  their  enemies;  putting  out  the  scaling 
ladder  only  for  those  to  whom  they  give  admission  into  their 
houses.  No  doubt  the  Aztecas  had  the  same  motive  for  raising  their 
ed.fi  CPS  on  the  same  plan,  as  every  mark  of  a  fortress  is  to  be  ob- 
served about  it,  being  defended  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  mountain| 
and  the  rest  of  it  being  surrounde<i  by  a  wall  about  seven  feet  lhi(  k, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  still  existing.  In  the  centre  of  this 
Tast  fabric  is  a  little  mound,  made  on  purpose,  by  what  appearSi 
to  keep  guard  over  and  observe  tbe  enem^.  There  have  been  some 
ditches  formed  in  this  placei  and  sereral  kitchens  utensila  have  beea 
fMind,  such  as  earthen  potSi  dishes,  jars,  and  Htlle  looking  glasses 
of  stones  itatli." 

We  are  struck  with  the  greet  similarity  between  the  casa ' 
grande,''  and  the  buildings  at  Acoma"  and  the  Paeblo  de  Taos.*' 
&id  we  need  stronger  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  New 
Mexioans  and  the  Aztecs,  we  find  it  also  in  Clavigero,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  Besides,  from  Torquemada  and  Betancourt  we 
kave  proof  cif  it,"  (he  means  by  it  merely  that  the  nations  of  Ana- 
huac  came  from  the  north,)  on  a  journey  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1606,  from  New  Mexico  to  the  river  Tijon,  600  miles  from  that 
province,  towards  the  northwest^  they  found  there  some  large  edi- 
fices, and  met  with  some  Indians  who  spoke  the  Mexican  lan«. 
guage." 

I  have  made  mention  several  times  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Cibolo." 
This  kingdom  was  composed  of  sev€7i  towns;  which  calls  to  mind 
that  tbe  nations  of  Anahuac  were  composed  of  Xochimilcas,  Tepa- 
necas,  Chalchese,  Hahincas,  Tlascalans,  Colhuans,  and  Mexicans, 
seven  in  number;  and  they  are  said  to  have  preserved  this  anaoge- 
meni  of  tribes  in  all  their  wanderings. 

And  now  let  us  try  to  locate  the  "Cibolo,"  or  the  kingdom  of 
the  buffdlo.    We  find  at  the  present  time  two  places  in  New  Mexi- 
co* which  bear  in  their  names  traces  of  this    Cibolo."    One  is 
called    Cibolleta,"  and  the  other    Joya  de  Cibollcta."   The  first 
is  situated  about  60  mU^s  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte;  the  latter  is  ' 
situated  upon  that  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of* the  Rio  Puerco» 
Yanegas  stM^s,  that  Yasquez  Coronado  ma-'ched  from  the  seven 
towns  of  Cibolo  to  Tigue,  on  a  river  where  he  got  intelligence  of 
Quivita;  and  ^*that  a  body  of  Spaniards  were  sent  thither,  being 
300  leagues  further,  along  a  level  country,  but  thinly  peopled  " 
From  this  we  learn  that  Goron ado's  party  had  to  march  some  dis- 
tance before  reaching  that  river,  and  then  had  a  long  mnrch,  in 
order  to  reach  Quivira;  and  that  the  country  over  which  they 
passed  wa^*^  a  level  country." 

As  h'ts  been  already  stated,  Cibolleta  is  some  50  or  60  miles  west 
of  tlie  Uio  del  Norte,  (which  is  in  fact  the  only  river  in  New  Mexi- 
co, and  must  be  the  one  referred  to  on  which  Tigue  was  situated,) 
and  one  can  march  from  Cibolleta  io  Quivira,  and  keep  upon  a 
lefel  CQualry,  going  tiurough  the  pass  in  tiie  mountains  near  Abo. 
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Add  to  this,  that  Cibolleta  is  situated  in  a  group  -with  the  towns  of 
Moquino,  Poguate,  Ilito,  Laguna,  Covero  and  Acoma;  in  all,  seven 
towns,  and  only  seven;  the  same  number  which  composed  the  as- 
cient  kingdom  of  Cibolo. 

The  level  country  between  Quivira  amd  Cibolleta,  would  pcmit 
the  buffalo  to  extend  their  range  to  the  latter  place. 

Clavigero  makes  known  a  curious  custom  or  the  Indians  of  ^'Ci- 
bolO|"  wluck  was  not  practised  bj  the  nations  of  Anahune,  iMit  U 
resembles  that  of  our  prairie  Indians;  it  is  in  using  dogs  to  csarry 
hardens.  Clavigero  mentions  the  dog  of  Cibolo,  or  dog  of  bvrdeny 
quadruped  of  the  country  of  Cibolo  similar  in  form  to  a  mat- 
tifff  which  the  Indians  employ  to  carry  burdensi  several  hist^rtnns 
mention  this  strong  animal." 

Although  these  remarks  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  unneoeosary 
digression,  yet  they  may  be  useful  in  attracting  the  attention  M 
some  more  able  investigator  to  this  subject.  I  hare  made  tbea  as 
brief  as  possible. 

J^ovember  5. — This  morning,  when  about  starting,  we  noticed 
some  mule  tracks  that  had  evidently  been  made  by  animals  under 
human  guidance.  They  had  come  from  the  direction  of  Quarra, 
and  after  approaching  quite  near  our  camp,  had  retraced  their 
steps,  going  back  by  the  same  route.  We  had  been  too  long  in  the 
woods  not  to  notice  these  things,  yet  we  all  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  the  persons.  Towards  midnight  we  had  a  se- 
vere shower;  these  tracks  had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  shower. 

We  had  quite  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  guide,  who  had  never  been 
beyond  Chilili  and  Tagique,  but  still  would  not  admit  it.  Yester- 
day, he  had  insisted  that  Abo  was  much  farther  ofi  than  it  had 
proved  to  be;  and  now,  to  confirm  what  he  said,  he  declaren  that 
tbere  is  another  Ab6.  We  feigned  an-  intention  of  going  there  at 
once,  when  he  cried  out,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  plaee,  no  liay, 
ngua,  pasto,  lefia,  gente;  nada,  nnda,  seikir.'' 

Leaving  the  wagon  to  proceed  slowly,  I  went  over  to  the  old 
church  of  Abd,  is  order  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  venerable  rain.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  any  account  of  these  hoary  monuments  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns.  We  frequently  ques- 
tioned them  with  regard  to  such  relics,  but  their  responses  were 
wrapped  in  the  mystifying  language  of  ignorance,  or  the  very  un- 
satisfactory reply  of  quien  s4be."  They  view  our  inquisitivencss 
with  a  jealous  eye,  for  they  can  only  account  for  it  by  suppostnr 
that  we  are  in  search  of  gold,  which  tradition  has  said  is  buried 
beneath  the  altars  and  floors  of  these  old  churches.  It  is  related 
of  an  old  man  who  lived  in  Santa  F6,  that  after  having  amassed 
quite  a  snug  little  sum  of  money,  he  induced  several  others  to  join 
him  in  an  expedition  to  Quarra,  where  he  spent  all  his  gains  in 
digging  in  the  aisle  of  the  old  church.  The  hole,  now  half  filled 
•up,  still  remains  a  monument  of  his  folly.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
while  engaged  in  this  search,  he  exhumed  the  bones  of  some  one 
who  had  been  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  the  building.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  priest;  and  at  night,  when  the 
old  man  thought  his  comrades  were  all  asleep,  he  went  and  kueit 
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##wii|  Md  ioToked  the  soul  that  h«d  once  animateil  t^ese  howm 
with  most  humble  entreaty  and  most  powerful  arguments  and 
protaises.  H«  told  the  spiriti  tb«t  as  it  had  always  been  here|  it 
must  know  where  the  treasure  was  deposited,  which  if  left  con- 
cealed would  do  no  one  any  benefit;  but  if  it  would  inform  him| 
that  he  vowed  by  all  most  holy,  to  have  these  bones  interred  in 
sacred  ground,  and  would  purchase  masses  without  number;  but  it 
"was  all  in  vain. 

We  had  a  fine  road,  and  travelled  on  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  For  the  first  five  miles,  we  followed  the  stream  on  which 
Abo  is  situated;  as  we  proceeded,  it  became  perfectly  dry.  Its 
course  is  nearly  due  west  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  As  it  goes  through 
a  narrow  canon,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  road,  which  led  us 
through  a  crooked  mountain  gorge^  whence  we  emerged  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  Del  Norte. 

We  saw  a  plant  that  bears  some  reseinblance  to  the  yucca,  and  is 
called  '^pnlmello  angosta;"  alaOf  a  "mthonia^''  the  leaTcs  of  which 
are  very  amch  like  the  holly;  this  the  Mexicans  call  ^palomereo." 

As  we  descended  into  the  rallej,  we  foand  a  great  and  very  per* 
eeptible  change  of  temperahire.  The  sen  now  seemed  as  if  his  in- 
fluence was  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  thai  of  the  snow-capped 
moutttainsi  and  when  we  reached  the  Ibot  of  the  sierrai  we  found 
some  beautiful  plants  still  in  full  bloom.  Continuing  oar  journey^ 
we,  ere  longi  saw  a  large  band  of  antelope  dash  across  the  road. 
This  circmmstanee  gave  ns  hope  of  soon  finding  water;  and,  in  a  few 
moments  more,  we  perceived  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  near  the  road. 
When  we  reached  them,  we  found  several  little  ponds  of  water,  and 
encamped  alongside  of  them;  having  made  a  journey  of  20  miles. 
We  had  scarce  completed  our  arrangements,  when  a  dark  cloud 
came  sweeping  along  the  sierrui  pouring  down  rain  and  hail;  but  it 
passed  over  us  rapidly. 

J^ovember  6. — Our  road  now  led  across  a  level  plain,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  small  gravel  and  sand.  Although  a  good 
road  at  any  time,  still  the  shower  of  yesterday  had  rendered  it  more 
compact,  and  we  made  a  rapid  march,  completing  a  journey  of  18 
miles  by  noon;  when  we  encamped  at  ''Casa  Colorado,"  a  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  near  a  large  acqueia  that 
passed  between  the  town  and  the  river.  We  here  heard  that  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  taken  Chihuahua  without  any  opposition,  but  we 
knew  the  Mexicans  too  well  to  place  confidence  in  this  report,  and 
ooold  only  hope  that  it  waa  trnci  withont  permitting  the  rumor  to 
'have  any  influence  on  our  plan  of  operations. 

In  the  allernooni  we  went  to  pay  oar  respects  to  the  alcalde,  and 
te  ask  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  country;  but 
found  our  visit  very  unprofitable.  He  had  some  very  old  ptc- 
tarea,  in  lar^e,  oval  frames,  that  had  once  been  beautifully  gilded. 
We  asked  him  questions  with  regard  to  thett|  but  all  his  answers 
were  prefixed  with  '^uinasi''  (perhaps.) 

North  of  the  town  there  are  several  large  ponds;  their  surfhcea 
were  covered  with  ducks  and  geese^  and  long-legged  cranes  were 
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fUlkiDK  about  their  marginsj  but  they  will  not  allow  any  one,  wilk 

a  gun  in  hand,  to  approach. 

We  noticed  sevt-ral  vineyards  near  us;  the  vines  bad  bert 
trimmed  otf  very  «short,  and  were  surrounded  by  mounds  of  f-riti, 
between  2  and  2^  feet  high,  to  protect  them  from  the  frwu 
of  winter. 

J^oventber  7. — Hearing  that  some  Americans  were  encampedllll 
•U8,  we  sent  a  messenger  to  them,  in  order  to  inquire  if  thejlli 
heard  any  news  from  Chihuahua.  We  learned  from  Mr.  R.  Ofit^ 
the  rum«)r  that  General  Wool  had  eoterad  Ghihashua;  botiopi*' 
tive  intormaiion  had  as  yet  been  recevved. 

Leaving  Casa  ColoradB,  we  continued  oar  wey  down  the  Rio  w 
Iforte.  Having  proceeded  four  miles,  we  crossed  the  mouth  oftM 
stream  that  rises  near  Abd.  One  mile  more  brought  us  oppofiteM 
the  town  of  «<SaTinal."  We  also  nassed  a  claster  of  rancbenis 
one  set  seven  miles  from  one  point  of  departure,  and  in  sui&ocit 
Aumber  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of    Rancbo  de  Mitra.' 

After  marching  IS  miles  we  encamped  on  a  salt  plain,  by  tkc 
side  of  the  river,  close  by  some  cotton  wood  trees.  Here  ffeoo 
ttced  some  pools  of  beautifully  clear  water,  and,  on  stooping  novo 
to  taste  of  the  inviting  element,  n%  found  it  perfectly  saf»rite 
irlth  salt.  The  plain  around  us  was  covered  with  a  white  «'fflj>'«'»' 
cence  that  one  could  scrape  off  with  great  ea^e,  and,  io  *  l^^^*' 
time,  obtain  an  abundance  of  salt. 

J^ovemher  8. — Last  flight  the  wind  blew  so  strong  as  to  enrtangw 
the  stability  of  our  tent.    Streams  of  rain  were  driven  again'tt 
cloth  walls  of  our  frail  shelter  by  the  strong  northwest  bliMj 
the  wind  had  changed  diametrically  opposite  to  its  course  wh«* 
first  encamped.  j  j  bW 

This  morning  the  bad  weather  yet  continued.    A  cold  "•'"P^^ 
is  int  cssantly  descending.    At  length  we  saw  gleams  ^^fj"*!!! 
now  and  then  illumine  the  distant  hills,  and  we  started,  - 
o'clock  the  wind  changed  to  the  southeast,  the  mist  cessed  t«i»  V 
and  cleared  away,  but  the  blast  blew  chill,  and  we  ^^J^  -i^ 
wrap  ourselves  closely  in  our  "  tilmas.*'  After  marching  od'^^ 
we  arrived  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  ^^^^^^^^^ 
more  brought  us  to  the  town  of  **La  Joya  de  Cibolleta. 
struck  with  this  name  when  1  first  heard  it,  for  it  is  not 
but  one  finds  in  the  name  a  trace  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
This  place  is  "  the  jewel  of  Cibola." 

We  were  much  amused  wiih  the  laconic  replies  of  some  p^^,. 
that  we  met  upon  the  road — ^whence  do  you  come?  "     *  ^^^If 
(from  below.)    Where  are  you  going?    *'Arriba,"  (above./  , 
news  have  youl      JNada,"  (nothing.)   Men  who  can  g"".^^'^,, 
non-committal   answers   certainly  possess   considerable  ti|>  . 
There  is  much  more  wit  in  these  replies  than  in  the  |^|,|^ 
joke  of  "comprendo  pero  no  quiero,''  that  is  every  '^^^^^  Q^fif 
through  New  Mexico.    Alas  the  degeneracy  of  the  tiffi^^' 
pora!  O  mores!    It  would  make  Cervantes  weep,  sad, 
burn  up  his  works.  ttrfl^ 

At  Joya  we  purchased  some  corn  for  cur  mules  at  the 
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the  fanega."  Continuing  on  to  Joyeta,  which  is  six  roi1«ft  farther) 
we  encamped  under  a  large  grofe  of  cottoo  wood  trees  in  the  Ti- 
«inity  oi  an  acequia. 

The  course  of  the  river  to-day  was  tortuous;  high  sand  banks 
closed  in  on  each  side,  almost  obliterating  the  valley,  except  at 
Joya  and  Joyeta,  where  there  are  fields  sufficiently  broad  lor  rais- 
ing corn  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  afford 
irrazing  grounds  for  their  cattle.    To-day  we  saw  j.real  quantities 
•of    the  mezquit      prosopis  glandulosa,"  and  a  curious  evergreen 
plant,  belonging  to  the  zygopy llaceae,  that  gives  out  a  very  pun- 
-gent   odor,   reseiublmg   kreosote.     It  occurs  in  dense  spherical 
«Dasses,  similar  to  the  common  box^  which,  at  a  little  distance,  it 
TOfiembles.    Its  height  is  not  more  than  two  to  three  feet.  The 
leaves  are  entirei  as  large  as  those  of  the  box,  and  shaped  like  the 
^ail  of  the  letter  Q.   It  loves  a  sandy  soil>  and  prefers  the  bill 
.-sides  to  the  plains. 

JVovemfter  9. — From  Joya  we  observed  quite  a  clfange  in  the  ap- 

fenrance  of  the  country.  Toe  river  banks  are  now  heavily  ^m- 
ered  with  cotton  wood;  the  bigh  sand  blu^s  close  in  to  the  river^ 
and  the  climate  baa  become  much  milder,  while  the  plants  around 
*«how  a  great  change  of  latitude.  Of  cacti  four  varieties  have  sud- 
<d en ly  burst  \ipon  US|  and  there  we  found  the  broad  pal  mated  va* 
riety  giowing^in  magnificent  luxuriance.  The  leavesi  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  measure  14  inches  in  length  and  11  inches  in  breadth. 
We  also  saw  a  variety  with  a  ste n  resembling  that  of  a  young 
shoot  of  the  orange  tree,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
spines  two  and  three  inches  long,  and  these  covered  witli  thin  semi- 
transparent  sheaths.  The  "  C.  undulata"  covered  the  hiii  sidesi 
♦mingled  with  the  mezquit  "  P.  glandulosa.'* 

As  we  pursued  our  way  along  the  river  side,  we  saw  many  flocks 
•of  sheep  that  the  "pastores"  had  driven  in  from  the  inounlains,  for 
fear  of  the  "Navajoes."  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  " voluntarios"  hurrying  to  the 
rendezvous.  At  Sabino  we  found  that  many  had  already  assem- 
bled, armed  with  muskets  and  escopettes,  with  cartridge  boxes  that 
-i^rere  buckled  round  the  waist,  full  of  death-dealing  lead  and  pow- 
•der. 

After  passing  through  the  towB)  we  still  found  the  people  gather- 
ing together  in  little  groups,  the  valley  still  full  of  sheep  and  goats, 
ISO  that  the  hills  resounded  with  their  bleating.   After  marching  11 
■liles  we  reached  Parida,  and  passing  two  miles  beyond  the  town, 
we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  high  sandy  bluff,  which  we  will  have 
to  cross  to-morrow.    Our  mules  will  then  be  ready  for  climbing 
the  steep  and  sandy  acclivity.    <^  Socorro"  is  on  the  opposite  side 
4>f  the  river,  and  one  mile  briow  us.    From  the  hill  near  which  we 
have  encamped  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Socorro  and  the  ruins  of 
<<Las  Hue  tas,"  four  miles  below,  as  well  as  of  Limitar,  which  is 
seven  miles  above.   Between  us  and  the  above  named  places  rolled 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  are  here  bordered  by  groves 
of  large  cotton  wood  trees.    In  the  back  ground,  about  10  miles  to 
the  westward,  rises  a^xange  of  lofty  peaks,  some  1,000  feet  in 
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•heiebt,  and  still  farther  west,  some  20  or  25  miles  dUUat,  riiectiU 
loftier  peaks,  to  the  height  of  3  or  4,000  feet,  their  top*  cowed 
with  snow.  The  midday  sun  is  quite  hot,  DOtwithotaiiding  ovr 
vicinity  to  snow-capped  mountains,  and  aotwithstandtiig  the  eeTere 
frosts  which  nightly  cover  the  ground,  making  the  moriUBgs  iMtter 

^*^The  rocks  that  strew  out  rond  are  yol^anki  a  Tesicnlar  alone  of 
dark  purple  color  and  hard  as  adamant. 

We  had  a  very  long,  steep,  and  sandy  hill  to  climb  this  mormaf 
just  as  we  left  « Joyita,"  and  we  were  stopped  hy  another.  It 
would  he  advisahle  for  any  one  travelling  with  wagons  to  croM  tt 
Albuquerque,  and  keep  down  the  river  on  the  west  side  until  reacli- 
ing  YaWerde,  where,  I  hare  been  informed,  the  crossing  is  lery 

*^We  noticed  to-day  numbers  of  the  red-winged  flickers,  "  Picas 
MezicAnus,"  and  the  meadow  lark,  "sturnella  neglecta;"  the  latte: 
bird  was  whistling  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  had  no  idea  of  the  approach 
of  cold  winter. 

J^ovember  10.— The  severe  frost  of  last  night  made  a  good  fire 
Tery  desirable,  and  the  abundance  of  cotton  wood  all  around  our 
camp  made  the  altauiraent  of  this  desirable  object  very  easy;  the 
sound  of  our  axes  resounded  through  the  groves,  th«  men  g^iaing, 
by  their  labor,  warmth  and  wood,  and  soon  a  mountain  heap  of 
dry  logs  was  crackling  in  the  flames.  We  now  despatch  our  break- 
fast, strike  tents,  and  clamber  over  the  hill  that  overlooks  Socorro; 
descending  this  hill,  we  encamped  on  the  wept  side  of  \^mt 
"bayou,"  having  gone  only  11  mile.  On  the  road  we  flosbed 
several  large  flocks  of  quails.  They  happened  to  he  at  the  foot  of 
a  hitrh,  perpendicular  bank,  when  they  rose  up  on  wiDj^  untd  tbey 
reached  the  top,  and  then,  alighting,  scampered  off  with  ereat  ra- 
pidity.    They  had  crests  on  their  heads,  and  differed  in  oolor  fron 

the  quail  of  the  United  States.  .    ^  i     •     .  w 

We  encamped  within  sight  of  the  train  belonging  to  Mr.  Mc- 
tJoffin ;  there  were  forty  large  Coneatoga  wagons  in  this  train  and  s 

due  proportion  of  men.  .       .  ,    .  •  j 

To-day  we  saw  some  Mexicans  hoeing  in  wheat.    It  required 
men  a  whole  day  to  accomplish  what  could  have  been  done  by  t 
«  burro"  attached  to  a  harrow,  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  to  procure  some  of  the  quails 
noticed  this  morning,  but  could  not  find  any  of  them.  I,  ho  wever 
cot  some  of  the  spiral  pericarps  of  the  "  prosopis  odorata,  or, 
it  is  named  by  the  Mexicans,  the  "  tornilla;"  also  the  mistletoe 
that  grows  so  abundantly  upon  the  cotton-wood,  and  is  called, 
bay  ote  del  alamo."  The  cockle  burr  and  sand  burr  are  very 
nbundant,  so  much  so,  as  to  annoy  us  by  sticking  fast  to  our  clotb- 
iog  and  blankets;  and  our  mulei  got  their  manes  and  tails  so  cloggeti 

ms  to  be  but  masses  of  cockle  burrs.  ,    ^  .     ,  ^  ,  . 

JVouemftcr  11.— This  morning  we  started  oft^  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  and  go  down  on  the  opposite  side.  At  two 
of  the  fords  we  could  not  have  crossed  without  getting  our  ptofi* 
aions  and  bedding  wet.   At  last  we  found  a  good  crossing  a  aboit 
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distance  above  the  town,  but  as  the  prospect  of  obtainiBg  wood  and 
grass  on  the  «other  side  was  not  verv  favorable^  we  concluded  to  ' 
camp  directly  in  front  of  Socorro.  I  paid  the  alcalde  a  visit.  He 
showed  me  his  vineyard;  each  vine  was  heaped  around  with  a  pile 
of  earth  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  and  the  vines  trimmed 
nearly  off  oven  with  the  top  of  the  hills.  The  alcalde  gave  me 
some  specimens  of  the  lead  and  silver  ores  of  the  mines  of  that  sierra 
which  is  nearest  to  SocorrO|  and  said  that  in  the  same  vicinity  thera 
are /ound  gold,  silver,  copperi  and  lead.  He  also  told  me  that 
Don  Pedro  Baca^  of  Manxano,  once  worked  these  mines,  but  that 
the  quicksilver  necessary  for  the  amalgam  costs  $3  .by  the  ounce, 
while  at  Manzano  they  obtain  it  from  the  mine  with  other  metals.* 
Socorro  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  we  have  yet  seen,  except  Santa  F6.  While  walking  through' 
the  streets  I  saw  a  party  of  Apache  Indians  quietly  trading  with 
the  people,  and  was  told  that  since  General  Kearny's  coming  here, 
and  making  a  treaty  with  the  Apaches,  these  Indians  had  behaved 
very  well. 

In  the  evening  I  got  a  fine  specimen  of  the  red  winged  flicker, 

Picus  Mexicanus,"  also  a  creeper,  Picus  querulus,"  which  is 
called  by  the  Mexicans  the  carpent6ro,  from  its  habit  of  chipping 
away  at  old  trees. 

Jiovember  12. — We  are  still  without  any  information  from  be- 
low, but  determined  to  move  on  slowly.  We  therefore  packed  up  all 
our  property  and  were  very  early  on  the  road.  After  passing  through 
the  little  town  of  LasCaftas/'  we  encountered  another  hill  of  aandi 
very  difficult  of  ascent|  and  after  we  reached  the  top  we  com- 
menced the  descent  through  a  crooked  ravine  that  was  strewed 
with'  fragments  of  rock.  Oi^  t)ie  way  we  .saw  several  flocks  of 
crested  quails;  thev  were  running  along  with  great  rapidity  among 
the  clumps  of  the  kreosote  plant.''  We  procured  one  of  them; 
St  the  report  of  the  gun  only  three  or  four  rose  up;  they  seem  to 
depend  more  on  their  fieetness  of  foot  than  swiftness  of  wing. 
This  bird  proved  to  be  the  Ortix  squamosa,"  and  has  been  figured 
and  described  in  Gould's  Monograph  of  the  partridges  of  Amcri- 
ca.^'  The  plumage  is  of  a  soft  silvery  greyj  the  iris  hazle,  and  the 
crest  fringed  with  white.  The  size,  contour,  and  general  character 
greatly  resemble  the  common  quail,  O.  Virginianus."  On  open- 
ing the  stomach,  I  found  it  filled  with  grass  see.ds  and  green  in- 
.sects  of  the  genus  hciniptera." 

We  encamped  about  half  a  mile  south  of  ^^Bosquecito,"  close  by 
some  large  cotton-wood  trees,  overgrown  with  bunches  of  misle- 
toe,  still  looking  green  and  fresh,  while  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
was  witliertid  with  the  winters'  frost. 

.  In  the  evening  we  saw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
companies  of  Captains  Jiurgwin  and  Grier,  on  their  return  to  Al- 
buquerque. Lieutenant  Mcllvane  came  over  the  river,  and  from 
nun  I  leafned  that  Captain  Grier,  with  Lieutenant  Wilson  and  two 


tm^M^  of      ores  that  I  obtaiood  at  Manzai^o  coatftildd  qOMkNlVAT  ;  ttM  Um  Q 
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men,  had  had  a  fight  with  a  party  of  Navajoe  Indians.    It  appears 
that  while  the  companies  were  on  their  march  down  th^  river,  some 
Mexicans  rushed  hurriedly  up  to  them,  crying  out  that  the  Navajoes 
had  just  been  into  the  village,  murdering  the  people,  and  carrying 
oflf  their  flocks  and  herds.    Captain  Grier  immediately  set  off  iji 
pursuit,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  bold  marauders.    In  a  little 
while  the  Indiana  began  to  abandon  the  -cAttlc  they  were  dri?iag 
off)  until  at  last  400  head  had  been  left  alouff  the  route.    So  warn 
and  exciting  was  the  chasei  that  the  officers,  who  were  well 
mounted,  heeded  not  the  want  of  their  men  who  were  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  but  they  pressed  on,  anxious  to  recover  the 
immense  ^^cavalgada"  of  sheep  that  the  Indians  w^re  yet  driving. 
I^uddenly  they  saw  they  had  rushed  into  an  ambuscade,  for  the  lo- 
dians,  rising  up  from  their  concealment,  surrounded  Captain  Grier 
and  his  three  brave  companions.    With  horrid  cries  and  shouts  of 
^'Navahoe,  Nayahoe,^'  the  Indians  sprang  forward  to  the  combat| 
they  were  dressed  for  war,  being  ornamented  with  paints  and 
plumes,  and  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  lances;  but,  fortunately,  they  were  so  crowded  that 
they  feared  lest  they  should  shoot  eaoli  other.    At  length  one  of 
the  chiefs  came  along  side  of  Lieutenant  Wilson;  their  horses  were 
on  the  gallop,  each  one  waiting  until  the  horses  should  jump  to- 
gether, when,  at  the  same  moment.  Lieutenant  Wilson  and  the  In- 
dian fired;  the  officer's  pistol  did  not  go  off,  and  the  arrow  of  the 
chief  only  cut  off  a  coat  button,  and  lodged  in  the  saddle  blanket  of 
Captain  Grier.    As  the  Indian  turned  his  horse,  a  Mexican,  who 
had  started  at  full  speed,  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  rolled 
horse  and  rider  in  the  dust;  the  Indian  was  immediately  upon  his 
feet,  and  rushed  up  to  a  dragoon  soldier,  who  had  a  patent  carbine, 
such  as  loaded  at  the  breach,  and  had,  unseen  by  the  Indian,  re- 
loaded it,  and  the  Indian  coming  up  within  two  .or  three  feet,  the 
soldier  shot  him  dead.   One  other  Indian  was  killed,  when  Captain 
Grier  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  four,  drawing  their  sabres,  cut 
their  way  out  and  rejoined  their  company,  while  the  Navajoes  sue* 
ceeded  in  carrying  on  3,000  head  of  sheep. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  was  again  fortunate;  being  out  on  a  patrole 
he  captured  a  courier  with  letters  to  Chihuahua,  which  had  been 
written  by  some  of  the  principal  men  in  New  Mexico,  and  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  readiness  for  any  insurrectionary  moyement. 

J^ovemher  13. — This  morning  I  crossed  the  river  at  "BosquecitO|" 
and  went  to  the  encampment  of  the  dragoons.  Captain  fiurgwia  i 
informed  me  that  the  traders  were  well  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves in  case  of  an  attack;  that  they  had  constructed  quite  a  for- 
midable fort  of  wagons  at  Valverde,  and  that  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  camp  afforded  plenty  of  wood  and  grass,  and,  I  there- 
fore, determined  to  move  down  the  river  on  the  next  morning. 

November  14. — The  day  proving  very  favorable,  we  made  a  much 
longer  march  than  we  had  at  first  intended,  as  we  proceeded  at 
least  10  miles  below  San  Pedro,  which  place  is  4J  miles  south  of 
Bosquecito.  The  road  for  many  miles,  in  the  latter  part  of  our  march, 
was  covered  with  a  deposite  of  saline  substances,  which  lay  like 
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new  fallen  snow,  and  made  an  unpleasant  glare,  such  as  completely 
dazzled  our  eyes.  We  got  some  golden- winged  woodpeckers  and 
butcher  birds,  "hmins  borealis,"  besides  killing  two  large  swans, 
**cygnus  Araericanus,"  that  proved  to  be  very  fat.  We  encamped 
at  "Bosque  del  Apache,"  far  to  the  south  of  the  last  inhabited 
town  that  we  shall  see  north  of  the  Jornada  del  Miierto. 

J^ovemher  15. — Before  the  sun  had  risen,  we  were  travelling 
on  our  journey,  and  soon  reached  the  celebrated  valley  of  Valverde. 

'  We  now  came  in  sight  of  the  camp  of  traders.  We  found  as- 
sembled here  many  gentlemen  whom  we  had  formerly  met,  and  our 
happy  feelings  at  greeting  them  in  this  wild  country  were  heartily 
reciprocated-    We  camped  cloee  along  side  of  them. 

Daring  the  day  a  man  entered  camp,  purporting  to  be  a  mes- 
senger' from  Captain  Cook|  and  stating  that  Captain  Cook,  finding 
his  men  and  animals  failingi  and  his  provisions  giving  oat,  had 
changed  his  destination,  and  woald  now  make^a  descent  apon  *^£1 

I  P^o.^'  We  were  glad  to  hear  this,  as  it  was*  the  people  at  that 
place  who  had  made  several  demonstrations  of  attacking  us  here« 
But  there  was  something  about  the  man  that  excited  suspicion, 
and  the  traders  refused  to  furnish  him  with  the  mules  which  he 
said  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  Captain  Cook's  let- 
ters asking  for  reinforcements.  This  man  showed  sealed  letters 
from  Captain  C.  directed  to  Captain  Burgwih,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, hi^  whole  story  was  an  unprincipled  fabrication,  as  we  after- 
wartls  learned. 

The  traders  will  suffer  great  losses  on  account  of  our  difficulties.  ^ 
Every  pound  of  freight  brought  to  Chihuahua  costs  18  cents;  if 
stopped  at  Santa  Fe,  9  cents;  and  all  here  say  that  if  the  duties  of 
$1,000  a  Wagon  load  have  to  be  paid  they  wmII  lose  everything. 
1     ^^ovember  16. — We  were  all  scant  of  provisions.    The  traders 
have  been  at  this  place  for  the  last  forty  <iays,  and  in  that  time 
have  consumed  their  provisions,  for  they  made  no  arrangements  for 
I  such  a  prolonged  stay.    Common  sugar  and  coffee  cannot  Be  had 
\  for  Jess  than  50  cents  the  pound,  and  beeves  sell  for  |20  the  head. 
To  employ  our  time,  we  went  out  gunning  and  killed  a  loon, 
'^colymbas  glacialisp  several  ducks,  ninas  merganset."   On  oar 
return,  we  saw  a  fine  bald-headed  eagle  tliat  was  sitting  on  a  bar 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.   We  hailed  it  as  an  emblem  of 
our  victorioas  banner,  wbich  bears  this  bold  bird  on  its  folds. 

Jfovtmber  17.— This  mor&ing  I  started  for  Socorro  to  procure  ■ 
corn  for  our  mules.  The  "grama"  is  not  sufficiently  nQarishiiig 
for  apimals  ih^i  have  been  laboring  bard.  We  had  rumors  to-daj 
that  the  Ame:u-^n  traders  in  Chihuahua  were  allowed  perfect  lib-  . 
erty,  except  Mi .  McGoffin  and  Sefior  Gonzales;  that  soods  are 
bringing  37|  cents  per  vara,  which  is  one-third  mora  tban  maaj 
persons  here  urt  ready  to  sell  for. 

JSTovember  18  — During  the  morning,  we  walked  over  the  rains  of 
Valverde.  They  were  i:. habited  in  1820  and  1825,  but  constant 
depredations  of  the  Apaches  and  Navajoes  forced  the  people  to 
desert  their  village.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  ruins  of  some 
adobe  walls,  over  wMch  stillness  reigns.    I  took  a  sketch  of  the 
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towJ^  and  the  river  valley  beyond,  filled  with  cotton  trees;  the 
high,  flat  "mesa,"  covered  with  a  sheet  of  volcanic  rock,  and  the 
grand  snow  capped  Sierra,  that  rises  in  the  distance.  This  valley 
of  Valverde  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of,  but  it  is  of  iiarrov 
liipits,  and  its  soil  is  sandy « 

November  19. — While  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  the  traders'  camps, 
I  saw  the  Indian  method  of  grinding  corn.  A  large  slab  of  toI- 
Canic  rock  had  been  obtained  from  the  neighboring  mesa;"  this 
was  then  worked  into  a  level  surface  and  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  to  form  the  metate"  upon  which  the  corn,  that  has  be€n 
previously  parched  to  render  it  more  crisp,  is  placed  and  ground 
with  an  oblong  stone. 

Last  night  a  Mr.  Phelps,  who  had  left  his  home  to  try  the  health 
restoring  climate  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  died.  Being  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  he  had  hoped  that  the  pure  air  of  the 
prairie  might  amelioiate  his  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  benefi- 
cial effects  that  pure  air  may  produce,  yet  the  exposure  under  the 
thin  canvass  walls  of  li  tent;  the  long  journeys  during  days  of 
heat  and  cold;  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  deprivation  of  the 
Ttfrious  conveniences  of  civilized  life;  the  necessity  of  travelling 
daily,  whether  the  patient  be  sick  or  well,  more  than  cancel  the 
good  influences  of  the  healthful  climate. 

J^ovtmher  20. — ^We  have  a  great  deal  of  ice  in  the  Rio  del 
Korte;  at  one  place  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weigut  of 
a  man.  We  found  some  of  our  friends  making  atole,*  which  is  a 
Terr  dilute  kind  of  mush  made  of  the  flour  of  parched  corn. 

We  learned  that  Colonel  Doniphan  had  not  yet  concluded  his 
treaty  with  .the  Navajoes,  and  was  expected  in  eight  dayS|  and 
several  companies  were  already  at  Socorro. 

JSTovemher  21.— We  were  delighted  by  the  arrival  of  several 
Americans,  who  conhiined  the  report  that  two  companies  of 
Colonel  Doniplian's  regiment  were  at  Socorro.  One  can  never 
believe  the  New  Mexicans;  not  that  they  are  wilfully  liars,  but 
they  are  so  ignorant  that  they  see  nothing  clearly,  but  judge  as  if 
looking  through  a  glass  darkened,  and  give  word  to  the  concep- 
tion thus  derived,  which  generally  proves  false. 

The  Mexicans  are  remarkable  for  their  ceremonious  politeness; 
in  meeting  each  other  they  generally  embrace  and  uncover  their 
heads,  after  w]i;ch  each  runs  through  a  long  formula  of  inquiries 
after  friends  and  relations,  and  ends  with  good  wishes  and  invoca- 
tions of  the  protecting  care  of  God,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints. 
To-day  some  one  greeted  a  Mexican  who  appeared  with  the  com- 
mon salutation  of  ^<  Viva  usted  mil  alios;"  he  instantly  replied, 
<^  and  God  grant,  sir,  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  last  year  of  the 
thousand." 

From  what  I  have  been  informed,  the  profits  of  the  Santa 
traders  are  in  this  proportion:  Goods,  such  as  calicoes  or  prints 
that  are  bought  for  10  cents,  sell  for  37i  cents;  and  cazinets  and 
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cloths,  coiting  nbout  S5  centi.  sell  for  $2.  A  wagon  contains 
from  two  to  three  thoas'knd  dollars  worth  of  goods. 

Jfovembtr  22. — We  bare  had  some  news  to-day  that  caused  quite  an 
excitement.  The  people  of  Chihuahua  have  nad  spies  out,  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  of  the  route  by  which  Qeneral  Wool  will 
have  to  approach|  and  they  now  say  that  he  is  not  coming  at  all. 
This  has  so  encouraged  the  Mexicans  that  they  have  determined  to 
Bend  a  force  here  and  capture  the  wagons  and  valuable  goods  oY 
the  traders. 

Jfovemher  23. — A  cold  wind,  that  continued  to  blow  all  diayi 
obliged  us  to  f;ather  around  our  camp  fires|  but  even  then  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  comfortable;  one  must  keep  constantly 
revolving  in  order  to  have  all  sid^s  warm. 

While  sitting  by  the  fire  last  night,'we  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  frozen  ground;  hailing  those  who  approached,  we 
found  that  they  were  from  a  trader  below,  who  was  sending  to 
Socorro  to  procure  medical  aid  for  a  sick  man,  and  to  inform  us  all 
that  he  had  received  most  positive  information  with  regard  to  an  * 
intended  march  of  the  Mexicans  from  below,  and  urged  all  to  joia 
in  an  application  for  the  volunteers  at  Socorro  to  come  down  and 
encamp  where  they  would  be  ready  to  assist  us. 

November  24. — ^When  we  first  arose,  the  river  was  frozen  acrossj 
but  by  breakfast  time  the  ice  was  floating  down  the  rapid  current 
in  great  quantities|  with  a  constant  murmuring  sound  as  the  frag- 
ments grated  together. 

The  river  is  here  full  of  sand  bars.-  At  one  place  we  plucked  a 
reed,  '^arundo  p^ragmites.'^  and  without  difficulty  threw  it  across 
the  river,  which  at  that  place  was  not  more  than  60  feet  wid^  io 
the  bar,  but  the  water  is  now  very  low. 

As  one  of  the  axe  helves  had  been  broken^  we  were  forced  io 
supply  it  with  a  piece  of    mezquit;"  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
r    a  straight  piece  of  sufficient  length. 

During  the  day,  we  sent  up  an  express  to  the  volunteers,  desiribg 
them  to  move  down  the  river. 

Jfovemher  25. — This  morning  we  walked  down  to  a  trader's 
camp  below  us.  We  found  he  had  made  preparations  for  remain- 
ing here  some  time.  His  men  had  constructed  a  log  house,  which 
they  had  thatched  with  poles  and  rushes,  so  that  it  was  quite  com- 
fortable. 

On  our  return  to  camp,  we  found  that  the  volunteers  had  come 
down  the  river,  and  had  encamped  on  the  opposite  side^  about  two 
miles  above  us. 

November  26. — The  weather  is  still  extremely  cold;  the  river  was 
again  running  full  of  ice,  and  the  water  in  the  camp  buckets  had 
frozen  to  the  thickness  of  three  inches^  still,  the  midday  sun  feels 
very  warm. 

This  morning  I  got  a  sparrow-hawk,  "  Falco  sparverius."  To- 
day I  heard  an  anecdote  that  accounts  for  one  of  our  common  say-' 
.mgs.    It  ia  related  that  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  went  hunting; 
snd  afterwards,  when  they  came  to  divide  the  spoils,  the  white 
ttan  said,  <'Tou  may  take  the  buzzard  and  I  will  take  the  tttrkey. 
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or|I  will  take  the  turkey  and  you  may  take  the  buzzard."  The  In- 
dian replied,     You  never  once  said  turkey  to  me.'' 

J^Tovcmber  27. — We  now  moved  our  camp  to  a  more  sheltered  po- 
sition, where  we  liad  plenty  of  cotton  wood  trees,  and  at  once 
commenced  building  houses,  having  procured  adobes  for  the  chim- 
neys from  the  ruins  of  Valverde. 

JSTovember  28. — This  morning  I  got  a  little  sapsucker,  sitti 
Carolina,"  a  bird  that  is  often  seen  creeping  on  the  under  side  of 
limbs  of  trees  that  extend  horizontally;  they  have  three  toes  run- 
eing  forward,  and  only  one  backward,  but  their  bill  resembles  tiiit 
of  a  woodpecker. 

We  heard,  this  morning,  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  Yolanteert 
who  were  encampea  near  vs.    These  men  had  gone  off  from  camp 
fire  or  six  miles  without  an^  weapons,  when  they  were  attacked  bj 
the  Navajoes,  who  shot  them  down  with  reed  arrows^  and  then 
beat  out  their  brains  with  rocks;  and  the  Indians  drove  off  800 
sheep.    A  party  of  thirty  immediately  went  out  in  pursuit  of*  the 
murderers.    By  the  last  adyices  they  had  not  overtaken  thefti. 
»  We  heard  to-day,  that  General  Wool  had  joined  General  Taylor, 
and  that  they  had  taken  Monterey.    The  person  bringing  this  news, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  had  come  .direct  from  the 
city  of  Mexico.    He  is  now  at  Sefior  Algier's  camp. 

During  the  morning  I  saw  Mr.  Glasgow,  formerly  our  consul  at  Ma- 
zatlan.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  some  friends  in  Chihuahaa,  con- 
firming the  news  of  the  battle  of  Monterey.  We  also  learned  that 
700  Mexicans  had  come  up  from  El  Paso,  and  had  arrived  in  sight 
of  our  camp  on  the  day  the  volunteers  jeached  here,  and  seeing  the 
latter,  had  retired. 

Durii  g  the  morning  I  went  out  to  see  some  mules  that  were 
branded  with  the  letters  ^' U.  S.,"  when  the  drivers  showed  me  a 
certificate  signed  by  Lieutenant  Stoneman,  dated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  copper  mines,  on  the  Gila.  This  gave  us  news  of  the  safety 
of  Captain  Cook,  bui  obliged  us  to  let  the  mule  drivers  retain  their 
mules. 

November  29. — A  day  of  cold  drizzling  rain,  during  which  Mr. 
R.  F.  Ruxton,  the  Englishman  previously  mentioned,  entered  our 
cam^.^  He  told  us  that  after  the  battle  of  Monterey  there  was  an 
armistice  for  six  weeks;  that  General  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to 
advance  upon  Tampico,  and  that  Santa  Ana  had  ordered  his  troops 
to  fall  back  on  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  was  concentrating  sdl 
his  forces.  Some  of  the  traders  seem  to  think  that  he  will  be  able 
to  raise  an  army  of  30,000  men. 

Mr.  Ruxton  brought  a  paper  from  the  English  minister,  desiring 
all  American  officers  to  extend  every  facility  to  English  traders  on 
their  route  to  Chihuahua;  also  other  papers,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  traders  of  all  nations  would  be  permitted  free  egress,  even 
Americans,  provided  they  came  with  Mexican  drivers.  We  also  heard 
that  twenty-one  of  Mr.  Spier's  men — this  Spier  forced  his  way  to 
Chihuahua  in  spite  of  pursuit  by  the  United  States  dragoons — ^had 
perished  in  the  mountains,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  whilst  endeavoring 
to  escape  into  Texas;  and  that  General  Armijo  had  gone  to  Durango; 
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that  Ortiz,  the  cura  of  £1  PasO|  had  led  the  troops  that  came  to 
capture  the  wagons^of  the  traders;  and  that  the  people  oi  Chihna- 
liua  h^d  made  six  copper  field  pieces. 

jyovember  30. — To-day  we  employed  much  of  our  time  in  build- 
ing, although  there  was  a  drizzling  rain   that  was  unfavorable  for 
labor;  yet  we  accomplished  the  filling  in  of  the  warp  of  light  poles 
by  weaving  with  rushes.    This  afternoon  we  had  a  festive  scene  at 
the  camp  of  a  trader  from  Missouri,  who  still  had  some  fine  claret 
wine  and  some  good  old  brandy.    We  had  many  tales  of  wild  ad- 
Tentures  of  prairie  life,  and  hair-breadth  escapes.    We  heard  of 
Mike  Fink,  who,  with  two  other  desperadoes,  for  a  time  lived  in 
the  Rocky  mountains.    There  Mike  would  shoot  a  tin  cup  off  the 
head  of  one  of  the  trio  for  some  trifling  bet.    One  day,  under  the 
wager  of  a  keg  of  whiskey,  Mike  fired  away  at  the  tin  cap  and  his 
friend  dropped.   ''There,"  said  Mike',  f^Vfre  lost  the  whiskey,  I 
shot  a  little  too  low."   True,  the  bullet  had  entered  between  the 
eves  of  the  cup  bearer.   Shortly  after  this  occurrence*  Mike  had  an 
altercation  with  the  second  maUi  and,  remarking  that  he  had  one  of 
the  best  rifles  that  was  erer  shot,  the  other  drew  a  pistol  and  killed 
Mike  dead;  and  this  man,  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  to  stand  his 
trial,  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri.    Thus,  as  the  narrator  stated,  perished  three  of  the  most 
desperate  men  known  in  the  west.    Many  more  tales  were  told,  of 
Glass,  of  Colter,  and  others,  but  one  only  I  will  relate,  as  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  character  of  the  New  Mexicans.    A  few  years 
ago  the  Mexicans  had  been  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  Apaches;  not 
succeeding,  they  persuaded  a  party  of  140  to  come  into  Chihuahua, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  peace  with  them.    Having  given 
them  plenty  of  aguardiente,  they  fell  upon  the  intoxicated  Indians 
and  killed  them;  one  woman  ran  to  the  church,  hoping  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctuary.    The  instinct  that  com- 
pelled her  '  to  seek  safety  here  was  awakened,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  her  own  life,  but  for  that  of  another  yet  unborn; 
but  nought  avails:  they  seize  her,  they  drag  their  victim  to  the 

frand  porch  and  cut  her  to  pieces,  tearing  out  a  living  child;  they 
aptlze  it,  with  fiendish  mockery,  and  then  its  soul  is  sent  to  join 
that  of  the  dead  mother! — and  now^  at  this  yery  moment,  many 
of  the  scalps  of  these  unfortunate  beings  hang  dangling  in  front  of 
the  church,  a  choice  offering  to  the  saints.  These  igre  deeds  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  came  to  erect  the  blessed  symbol  of 
the  cross,  who,  with  such  holy  horror,  cast  down  the  idols  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  abolished  the  horrid  rites  and  execrable  sacrifices  of 
the  prieats  of  Huitsilo  polchili. 

We,  this  eyening,  received  a  dispatch  from  Captain  Walton,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  desiring  all  the  traders  to  combine  at  some 
one  point  for  their  better  defence,  as  he  had  received  information 
that  rendered  such  a  moTement  necessary. 

December  1. — The  month  came  in  with  much  wind,  scattering  the 
foliage  of  the  cottomwood  trees,  and  rustling  through  their  boughs. 
During  the  morning  we  bad  an  alarm  of  Mexicans,  but  it  originated 
from  the  approach  fi(  a    mulada^'  that  belonged  to  some  of  the 
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traderi.   We  busied  ooraelreB  during  the  day  id  completing  tht 
coDstrnction  of  onr  honaes,  and  soon  finished  the  thatching  of  all  1 
the  walls;  they  already  afforded  great  protection  against  the  rude  ^ 
December  blast. 

During  the  day,  a  Mr.  DaTid^  a  trader,  had  some  of  bis  mules  raa 
ofif  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  evening  we  learnied  that  Mr.  Glasgow  and  sereral  of  the  | 
traders  had  started  to  Santa  F6,  hoping  to  meet  Colonel  Doniphan 
and  get  some  positive  information  with  reference  to  the  place  where  | 
they  should  be  constrained  to  winter. 

This  morning  Mr.  Kerford's  train  moved  down  the  river,  and 
formed  camp  near      Fray  Cristobal,"  which  is  15  miles  below.  1 
Mr.  Kerford  is  an  Englishman,  and  having  an  English  passport,  is  ' 
very  anxious  to  go  on  to  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  Senor  Algier,  who 
is  protected  by  a  Spanish  passport.    The  coming  of  Mr.  Ruxtou, 
with  letters  assuring  foreigners  that  their  property  would  be  pro-, 
tected,  has  made  many  of  the  traders  very  anxious  to  proceed,  for 
some  of  them  have  as  much  as  150,000  dollars  worth  of  goods  at 
stake. 

This  morning  we  completed  our  "adobe"  chimney,  plasteria^  it  i 
within  and  wiuout  with  mud,  and  we  hare  now  a  complete  strae* 
tare,  sare  the  roof,  which  shall  he  made  if  we  remain  here  any 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Ruzton  came  over  and  sat  a  while  with  us.  He  said  that 
be  was  going  out  deer  hnnting  in  the  morning,  and  I  told  him  that 
Reymond,  wno  was  a  good  shot,  would  accompany  him,  hoping 
that  the  latter  would  share  the  good  fortune  of  one  who  had  oeea 
very  successful  in  hunting.  Mr.  Ruxton  said  that  while  he  was  at 
£1  Paso  he  met  three  Americans,  who  had  heen  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mexicans  four  months  previous.  These  persons  had  left  the* 
United  States  to  go  to  California,  by  the  way  of  Son  oca;  they  were 
seized  as  spies,  at  the  instigation  of  a  man  whom  they  had  em- 
ployed as  guide  from  Santa  F6.  The  Mexicans  had  taken  all  that 
these  poor  fellows  possessed,  and  they  were  now  almost  starving 
there,  for  they  allowed  them  only  a  handful  of  "frijoles''  and  a  few 

tortillas"  each  day.  Mr.R.  said  that  he  remonstrated  with  seve- 
ral persons,  and  with  the  ciira  Ortiz,  who  acknowledged  that  they 
were  ignorant  men,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage, and  in  every  way  unfit  for  spies;  in  fact,  that  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  no  spies;  still,  however,  these  men 
were  detained,  and  having  tried  to  make  their  escape  while  Mr.  R. 
was  at  El  Paso,  they  were  recaptured;  all  this  in  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  stipu- 
lates for  twelve  months'  notice  to  Americans  and  Mexicans^  be- 
tides, it  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  that  these  men  had  left  before 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  war. 

Veeembir  3. — Again  another  day  of  commotion;  many  ^oing 
hither  and  thither..  D.nring  the  morning,  we  saw  a  long  tram  m 
wagons  pass,  belonging  to  Seiior  Porros.  All  of  ns  are  moat  anx- 
ioQsly  awaiting  news  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  movements,  and  are 
heartily  tired  of  staying  here. 

J>€ctmb€r  4.— To-day  Captain  Walton  rode  down,  and  expressed 
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his  jpositiTe  determination  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  to  Chi- 
humnua  until  Colonel  Doniphan  abould  arriTe.  This  evening,  hov* 
ever,  all  the  traders  assembled  and  drew  np  a  letter  to  Captain 
Walton,  desiring  that  Mr.  Eerford  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
Hiil  goods  have  come  through  the  United  States  from  £ngland|  in 
the  original  packages,  and  have  been,  thus  far.  free-  of  duty;  and 
now,  if  they  are  brought  into  competition  with  the  goods  of  the 
other  traders,  it  will  be  ruinous  to  .them;  but  if  Mr.  K.  is 
allowed  to  proceed  at  once,  he  will  pass  on  through  Chihuahua  to- 
wards Zacatecas  and  Durango.  As  he  has  an  immense  stock 
of  goods,  this  arrnngement  was  greatly  desired.  ,  , 

December  b. — The  hunting  party  returned;  they  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, although  they  saw  many  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  To-day  we 
went  up  to  Captain  Walton's  camp,  when  we  found  that  he  had 
gone  down  the  river  to  visit  his  picket  guard  at  "Fray  Cristobal." 
On  vay  return  I  got  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Mexican  meadow  lark, 
**sturnella  neglecta." 

Dcccmhtr  6. — In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which  I  yes- 
terday made  w^th  Captain  Walton's  commissary,  I  sent  up 
my  wagon  to-day  for  some  provisions.  W^e  obtained  all  we  wanted, 
except  sugar.  While  at  the  camp,  we  heard  that  one.volunteer  had 
been  shot  by  another,  in  a  brawl.  We  heard  to-day  of  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Butler,  Colonel  Doniphan's  adjutant.  This  news  cast 
quite  a  gloom  over  our  feelings,  for  he  was  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Every  moment  we  are  expecting  a  mail,  and 
ardently  desire  to  hear  the  news,  to  be  enabled  to  shape  our  course 
so  as  to  r%ach  the  United  States  by  the  speediest  route.  The  eve- 
ning  was  extremely  unpleasant;  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was 
raining  or  snowing.  We  cut  down  some  huge  cotton  wood  trees^ 
and  turned  our  animals  loose  to  browse  upon  the  tender  bark  of  the 
twigs. 

Decemher  7. — During  the  morning  I  was  busily  engaged  in  skin- 
ning birds,  we  had  killed  eight  Mexican  blue  birds,  "sialia  occiden- 
talis."  They  differ  from  the  blue  birds  of  the  United  States,  in 
having  the  back  brown,  and  the  wings  tipped  with  black,  and  are 
more  delicate  in  their  contour.  We  find  ^reat  numbers  feeding 
upon  the  mucilaginous  berries  of  the  mlsletoe,  which,  in  this 
vicinage,  grows  upon  every  cotton  wood  tree. 

December  8. — We  procured  several  specimens  of  the  red  winged 
flicker,  "picus  Mexieanus."  On  dissecting  them  I  found  their 
stomachs  full  of  ants.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoiick,  Mr.  Kerford, 
Mr.  Harmony,  El  Senor  Algier,  and  El  Senor  Porros,  arrived  at  our 
camp;  they  were  going  up  to  see  Captain  Walton,  in  order  to  make 
a  more  formal  representation. 

December  9. — Spent  this  morning  in  hunting  quails,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  "mesa"  below  us;  procured  a  female  "ortix  squamosa,"  in 
fine  plumage.  There  are  several  coveys  of  these  birds  in  the 
Heiehoorhood  of  some  sand  knolls;  but  the  ground  is  so  overgrowii 
'With  clusters  of  artemisia,  and  the  birds  run  so  rapidly,  that  it  is 
diffieult  to  see  anything  but  their  tracks  on  the  loose  sand. 

'This  erening,  we  heard  that  Colonel  Doniphan  was  approachingi 
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and  that  Major  Oilpin  had  already  arrived  wUhu  a  few  Milei  i( 
U8.  There  was  also  a  ramor  that  General  Wool  would  macefc  u 
Chihuahua,  but  that  he  ha«J  gone  by  the  way  of  Monclova. 

December  10. — This  morning  I  went  up  to  "  Parida,"  in  ordtrte 
purchase  proviaiona.    The  riTer  was  full  of  floating  ice,  aad 
some  distance  from  the  shore  it  was  yet  unbroken.  tere 


obliged  to  get  logs  and  break  a  road  for  the  wagons,  and  ei^Ati 

it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  urging  th' 
mules  into  the  river.  When  we  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore, 
found  Major  Gilpin  and  his  command.  The  men  were  withot 
tents,  and  constant  exposure  to  the  cold  and  snow,  on  the  hp 
sierras  of  the  Navajoes  country,  have  given  them  a  prettj  raggti 
looking  exterior.  After  we  had  proceeded  five  miles,  we  mf 
Colonel  Doniphan  and  his  staff.  He  said  that  he  should  march  ic" 
Chihuahua,  as  soon  as  the  artillery  should  arrive  from  wSanta  Fe 
We  recrossed  the  river  at  San  Pedro,  and  at  dark  reached  ^'Parieltf' 
where  we  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  alcalde,  Don  Miguel  Biei 
He  asked  me  if  "  El  Senor  Don  St.  Jago  Polk,  no  esta  el  Pfe«i|fBU 
de  nuestra  republica.''  I  found  put  that  he  considered  hinllif  ^ 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  -  ' . 

December  11.— Everything  has  just  douhled  in  value]  hem§'Mn 
now  worth  |20  a  head/ and  corn  ^  the  .fan6ga. 

December  12. — ^The  kindness  of  these  people  was'  cMMf^^'^j 
they  gave  us  numerous  presents,  of- ^^poncbe,"  or  ttiisfiOt'*^ 

chill  Colorado."  At  9  o'clock  we  st|trted,  after  baviag  eaArtced 
the  whole  household.  We  were  struck  with  their  poViteaeii; 
they  always  uncovered  their  heads  when  offering  lifht  for 
"  cigarito;"  and,  when  they  made  any  movement,  prefixed  it  ^'^^ 
"  con  su  licenced  SeAor."  When  an  old  patriarch  of  the  nlwg* 
entered,  they  all  rose  and  uncovered  their  hefids;  he,  -toQi"***^ 
Baca. 

About  dark  we  reached  our  camp  at  Valverde,  when  I  receivec 
several  letters;  and  amongst  them  an  order  from  the  adjutaDj 
general,  directing  me  to  repair  immediately  to  Washington  citj. 
had  already  two  orders  to  the  same  effect,  one  from  General 
and  the  other  from  Colonel  Doniphan;  and,  as  it  was  not  known  wbH^ 
way  Colonel  Doniphan  would  proceed  after  reaching  Chihuahua, 
determined  to  return  at  once  to  Santa  F6,  and  thence  P''?J^f 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  only  route  open  to  roe.  .^^'^^^jj 
my  friends  represented  the  undertaking  as  almost  irapossjoJf;_ 
there  was  one  trader  who  had  crossed  the  prairies  in  ^^JJ^JJ!!! 
and,  as  he  had  don^  it,  I  did  not  see  w^hy  it  might  not  ^ 
again;  moreover,  my  orders  to  return  had  to  be  obeyed.  '  ^^  ' 

December  13. — I  obtained  five  beautiful  specimens  of  the  , 
squamosa^"  as  the  arsenic  that  we  had  obtained  in  St  ''P^ 
been  taken  to  California,  I  was  obliged :  tp  fill  the 
corn  meal.  '  * 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  Captain  Walton's  picket  g<urd  reur 
in^;  it  had  been  relieved  by  Major  Gilpin,  who  wsf  ■^'^tliaoi 
Cristobal,  from  which  place  he.  wouM  prDeeed  ,to.San.<^>^'^r 
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as  his  animals  had  rested  a  day  or  tW0|  preparatory  to  croMing  the 

terrible  "Jornada  del  Muerto," 

December  15. — This  morning,  at  9  o'clo(  k,  we  left  Valverde  for 
Santa  Fe.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  crossing,  we 
met  Colonel  Doniphan.  He  said  he  had  been  highly  gratified  with 
his  march  into  the  country  of  the  Navajoes.  From  what  I  could 
learn,  they  build  in  a  style  similar  to  the  people  of  Acoma,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  other  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  They  belong  to 
the  great  Apache  nation,  together  with  the  Cyotleros  and  Mez- 
caleros,  of  the  southern  regions,  all  of  which  tribes  are  said  to 
speak  the  Apache  language.  Some,  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  com- 
mand Tisited  the  people  of  Zufiiy  and  saceeeded  in  establishing 
peace  between  them  and  the  Kayajoes. 

Before  we  had  gone  more  than  half  the  day's  journey  from 
Valverde,  we  overtook  a*  party  of  eighteen  men,  who  had  left  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  traders,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to 
the  United  States.  I  at  once  took  them  in  my  employment,  con- 
sidering  myself  most  fortunate  in  thus  obtaining  a  party  in  com- 
plete readiness  for  the  intended  journey,  which  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  delaying  in  Santa  FL 

Continuing  our  route  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  we  • 
encamped  this  evening  near  the  little  town  of  San  Antonio,  which 
18  fourteen  miles  north  of  Valverde. 

Although  our  mules  have  had  nothing  to  do  for  the  last  four 
weeks,  yet  the  cold  and  the  insufficient  nourishment  to  be  derived 
from  the  grama  grass  had  left  them  in  a  poor  plight.  One  of 
them  gave  out  to-day,  and  the  men  I  left  to  drive  it  up,  could  not 
get  it  to  camp. 

December  16. — This  morning  I  represented  to  the  men  I  had  en- 
gaged yesterday,  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  we  would  most 
likely  encounter,  and  I  insisted  particularly  that  they  should  pur- 
chase a  new  set  of  mules,  as  those  they  then  had  were  poor,  and 
would  inevitably  die  before  they  could  get  across  the  prairies. 

This  morning  we  passed  Major  Mitchell's  command.  Although 
his  men  were  mounted  on  mules,  still  they  presented^a  fine  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  good  discipline  and  regularity  observed  on  the 
march.  They  had  just  passed  us,  when  we  heard*  a  rustling  of 
sabrea,  and  looking  round,  saw  the  men  all  on  foot,  leading  their 
males.  The  movement  was  performed  with  such  perfect  unity, 
tlint  one  must  necessarily  judge  them  to  he  well  drilled*  I  recog- 
nised in  the  ranks  some  brave  fellows  who  had  been  with  us 
through  the  oountry  of  the  Kioways  and  Camanches  in  the  fall  of 
1845.  At  noon  we  reached  Socarro,  which  isl>y  this  route  27  miles 
north  of  Valverde.  Passing  four  miles,  beyond  the  city,  we  en- 
camped on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

We  have  now  a  journey  . of  136  miles  to  accomplish  before 
reaching  Santa  F6,  where  we  will  be  in  nine  days. 

We  passed  to- day  a  deserted  town,  which  we  were  told  had  been 
left  on  account  of  the  continued  depredations  of  the  Navajoes. 

This  morning  I  started  otT  and  walked  as  far  as  Limitar,  for  I 
bad  cpunselled  my  men  to  walk  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
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prepare  for  the  arduous  journey  before  us.  I  wished  now  \o  ev 
force  what  I  had  so  strenuously  advised  by  my  own  example.  Bt- 
sides,  1  knew  that  this  exercise  would  be  of  great  personal  befiefit,» 
my  constitution  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  sevfrf 
shock  it  had  sustained  from  my  illness  in  August.  On  ourroadTf 
saw  great  numbers  of  redwinged  flickers,  shore  larks,  wild  gee^^ 
and  brant;  also  many  varieties  of  ducks,  among  which  were  tit 
mallard,  the  merganier,  and  the  teal.  We  saw  also  many  cranR, 
the  '^grulla"  of  the  Mexicans,  but  they  were  not  so  numeroMiw 
as  they  were  when  we  came  down  the  river.  Although  ornitkoV 
^ists  baye  determined  that  the  blue  crane  is  only  the  white  cm 
in  its  first  plumage,  still  we  did  not  see  a  single  white  crtne  ivet 
out  exploration  of  New  Mexico. 

Arrived  at  *  the  town  of  Limitar,  the  people  csme  out  ii  fivi 
nnmberS}  bringing  us  mules  to  sell.    I  bouent  two  fine  onesjU^ 
czeban^ ed  a  horse  .for  a  beautiful    macho,"  which,  altboigl  ( 
little  wild,  was  indeed  a  Taluable  mulej  he  had  never  hac^ascar  i 
his  back)  and  was  large,  fat,  and  beautifully  formed.  Before 
day^s  march  was  over  we  placed  the  "macho"  in  the  wagon, 
he  worked  as  if  he  alone  would  drag  the  whole  load.  /  fonu 
amone  my  new  men  one  named  James  Dobson,  who  had  at  ou 
time  been  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and  had  had  the  adrantage  c 
having  crossed  the  prairies  several  times.    I  am  but  too  glad 
have  one  who  has  served  in  such  a  good  school  for  acquiriDg  p^- 
severance  and  fortitude. 

December  17. — Before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  met  a  party « 
Colonel  Doniphan's  men  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  citttti 
on  their  route  to  join  the  army.  In  a  little  while  we  entered  » 
bino,"  having  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  **  Rio  Puerco,"  which 
perfectly  dry.  On  our  way  we  shot  several  mallard  ducks,  ^ 
Doschas,"  and  brant  geese.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  nei' 
"XJoralles,"  at  the  hacienda  of  El  Senor  Jos6  Chavez,  hafinf  «^ 
tainad  the  permission  of  el  Sefior.  In  an  acequia  that  '«T"**'J''J 
eamp  we  saw  streral  "  muskrats,"  «  ondatra  zibethicus,"  battj^ 
were  beneath  the  ice,  aad  we  did  not  aboot  for  fesr  of  tw 
glancing. 

Iheemher  18.— Before  starting  we  called  on  Sefior  Chsveitc pi 
for  the  <<zacate^'  that  we  had  taken  to  feed  our  mule?  | 
me  that  he  had  lately  lost  a  son^  who  bad  been  carried  od  oj  j 
Navajoes,  and  that  sereral  of  his  peons  had  lost  their 
children.  I  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  the  household: . 
had  their  faces  ooyered  with  a  thick  coating  of  some  whit^^  ' 
that  concealed  every  feature  except  the  eyes.  This  prepaf*^''^ 
not  put  on  because  they  consider  it  ornamental,  but,  as 
told,  to  protect  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  from  being  spoi'^°^J.^ 
posure;  for  these  ladies  seem  to  think  the  "  reboso^*  an  insuffl^'l 
guard  to  their  beauty.  . 

The  females  of  the  lower  class  love  to  ornament 
with  paint  or  pokeberry  juice;  the  latter,  when  dry,  m*^'* 
look  abominable. 

We  made  a  long  march,  .encamping  at     Lente«/'  boo  P 
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through  the  towns  of  Corales,  Belen,  Saucillo,  Galvadoncs,  and 
Luncs.  At  Belen  I  obtained  some  beautiful  specimens  of  selenite, 
such  as  the  people  of  this  region  use  to  glaze  their  windows.  They 
also  calcine  it  and  mix  it  with  water,  and  with  this  mixture  white- 
wash  the  facades  of  their  ^wetHnffs  and  churches. 

Decimher  19. — Starting  at  daylight,  we  reached  Isletta  at  noon. 
Here  we  saw  a  beautiful  antelope,  dicranoceros  furcifer."  It  had 
been  wounded  so  that  the  pueblos  had  captured  it,  and  it  had  now 
become  perfectly  domesticated.  At  Padillas  we  tried  to  purchase 
corn,  but  the  people  wished  to  receive  $4  the  cestal,  (a  bag  |  vera 
wide  by  1^  veras  long.)  We  passed  through  "Pajarito,"  and  in 
the  evening  crossed  the  Rio  de  Norte  and  encamped  at  Albuquer- 
que. We  found  the  west  side  of  the  riVer  to  be  much  the  best  for 
loaded  wagons;  one  thus  avoids  those  terrible  sand  hills  at  Joyeta^ 
at  Socorro,  and  at  Bosequecito;  liowever,  one  must  be  cautious  in 
crossing  the  Rio  del*  Norte  with  wagons  containing  such  immense 
loads  as  the  trader's  wagons,  for  some  of  the  traders  told  me  that 
the  bottom  of  the  river  is  not  suihciently  £rm  to  bear  great 
weights. 

At  Albuquerque  we  found  Captain  Burgwin  and  Captain  Grier, 
"with  their  troops  quartered  in  the  adobe  houses.  They  find  the 
place  very  healthy,  and  the  surgeon.  Doctor  Simpson,  ttils  me  that 
there  is  no  sickness  except  amongst  the  Mexicans,  who  have  lost 
many  of  their  children  by  the  .measles  and  the  whooping  cough. 

Around  the  soldiers'  quarters. the  sentinels  were  stationed  in  all 
directionsi  even  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  the  strictest  vigil- 
ance was  observed,  no  one  being  allowed  to  pass  with  the  counter- 
sign unless  recognized  by  the  men  on  post. 

December  80. — We  now  bade  adieu  to  our  brother  soldiers^  who 
seemed  only  to  regret  that  they  were  not  alao  going  back  to  the 
United  States.    On  our  road  we  fouhd  much  snow,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  on  the  ground  several  daysj  it  was  thawing  fast,  and 
the  air  was  extremely  chill.     At  Alemeda  we  stopped  to  purchase 
corn.    One  of  my  men  came  and  told  me  that  he  had  just  been  bit- 
ten by  a  dog.     I  tol^^him  to  shoot  it,  which  he  did.    When  the 
poor  woman  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  she  came  immediately, 
crying  out,  "  mortdron  mi  perro,  mort^ron  mi  perro,"  and  looked 
dolefully.     Indeed,  I  heartily  pitied  her,  but  she  certainiy  ought 
to  have  kept  such  a  dog  tied,  and  it  would  not  have  been  killed. 
Some  Mexicans  afterwards  looked  at  the  man's  leg,  but  they  seemed 
to  think  it  was  a  mere  trifle.      We  now  pass  through  the  pueblo 
"Sandia."      On  our  march  we  saw  a  great  many  (locks  of  shore- 
larks,  and  many  ravens,  while  the  blackbirds,  in  immense  flocks 
were  hopping  about  the  fodder-stacks  and  sheds  of  the  corralcs. 
In  the  evening  we  reached  the  pretty  little  town  of  Btrnalillo,  and 
we  encamped   close  by  the   neat  haciendas  at  the  northern  ex- 
treme of  the  town.     H  ere  are  the  handsomest  and  best  arranged 
▼ineyards  in  the  whole  department,  and  the  houses  show  a  greater 
appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort. 

Vecemhtr  21.— In  the  morninfl^»  when  I  called  to  pay  the  charges 
of  our  landlord  for  the  w  of  his  corralj  and  for  the  bundles  of 
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''zacate"  that  our  animals  had  consumed,  lie  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  receive  one  real,  exclaiming:  "No,  senor,  no  es  vale 
nada.*'  We  made  but  a  short  march,  and  encamped  about  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  San  Felippe,  among  some  old  cultivated  heldi, 
which  afforded  grazing  for  our  animals.  While  here,  we  saw  m any 
of  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  we  endeavored  to  induce 
*  theYn  to  bring  "zacate''  for  our  mules,  but  they  seemed  not  to  un- 
derstand us;  in  fact  very  few  of  them  understand  the  Mexican  laa- 
guage. 

Becmhtr  82. — ^Laat  night  we  had  a  stampede  among  oar  animtls, 
and  this  morning  several  of  them  were  not  to  be  found;  I  had  loit 
one  muley  and  some  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me  from  Valfetde 
had  lost  three  horses  and  two  mules.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
they  had  been  driven  off  by  some  ill  disposed  persons  during  the 
night. 

The  rest  of  our  mules  were  quite  wild  and  difficult  to  catch.  As 
I  wished  to  try  my  skill  with  the    lazo,"  I  gave  chase  to  one  of 
the  swiftest.    As  I  have  so  often  been  obliged  to  mention  tht 
"  lazO|"  I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  it,  and  the  method  of  usiag 
this  weapon.    The  best  "  lazos"  arc  made  of  strips  of  hide,  gene- 
rally of  four  strands,  which  are  beautifully  plaited  j  it  ha?  «.t  one 
end  an  iron  ring  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  through  this  the  thong, 
which  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  is  passed  to  form  the 
noose,  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  ring  shall  be  at  the  extremity 
of  the  noose  farthest  from  the  hand.    In  this  way  it  is  grasptd  by 
all   the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  thus  serve   to  keep  the  | 
noose  open.    The  remainder  of  the  lazo  is  neatly  coiled,  and  rests 
on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  extremity  of  the  thong 
is  firmly  held  by  the  remaining  fingers  of  the  same  hand.    As  tie 
thong  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  one  is  obliged  to 
swing  the  noose  horizontally  until  it  acquires  sufficient  centrifug*' 
force  to  reach  the  object  of  aim.    The  coils  on  the  forefingers  sow 
pass  off  until  at  the  exact  moment,  when,  with  a  jerk  of  the  left 
hand,  the  noose  is  made  to  close;  then  a  turn  is  instantly  taken 
around  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  (if  the  person  be  on  horseback,] 
which  saves  the  rider's  being  pulled  from  his  seat.  In 
Mexico  there  is  no  one    hidalgo  6  puchero''  who  is  not  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  all-powerful  "  lazo.** 

While  we  were  searching  for  our  lost  animals,  some  of  the  In- 
dians of  Santo  Domingo  warned  us  not  to  go  to  Santa  F^,  as  tiie 
•Mexicans  were  going  to  kill  all  the  Americans  there.  We,  how- 
ever, left  several  men,  with  directions  to  continue  the  search  for 
the  lost  animals,  and  proceeded  with  the  intention  of  encampii^S 
on  the  "  Rio  de  Galisteo."         ,  „ 

On  the  road  we  saw  fo.ir  coyotls  or  coyotes,  "  canis  latrans, 
and  made  several  shots  at  them,  but  we  were  unsuccessful. 

When  we  reached  Galisteo  creek  we  fouml  plenty  of  water, 
which,  although  covered  with  ice,  yet  that  could  easily  be  broken. 

December  23. — We  were  up  before  sunrise,  and  T  had  my  1°"'* 
saddled   and   started   at  a  rapid   pace.     The   day   was  pleasant, 
although  cold.    The  snow  ^hat  lay  upon  the  ground  seemetl 
crease  in  quantity  as  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Santa  du***" 
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ished.  At  length  I  approached  Cien^guilla,"  and  attempting  to 
save  distance  oy  going  across  a  marshy  spot  of  ground,  my  mule 
immediately  sank  into  the  treacherous  slough.  As  the  ice  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bear  my  weight,  I  soon  got  clear  of  the  saddle. 
1  now  strove  to  extricate  my  mule;  she  made  several  desperate  ef- 
forts, and  then  seemed  to  resign  herself  to  despair.  The  ice, 
which  had  supported  her  thus  far,  now  offered  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  her  enorts.  I  ran  hac]^a  short  distance,  to  a  place  where 
1  had  sh*ort1y  hefore  seen  a  Mexican;  he  had  gone.  I  now  returned 
nnd  took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle  also,  lest  the  fear  of  the  seyere 
bit  should  prevent  the  mule's  full  exertions,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
extremity  of  the  lazo,  I  succeeded  in  turning  her  head  towards  the 
point  where  she  had  entered  the  quagmire,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
drawing  out  my  mula."  For  some  time  she  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf  with  cold  and  fear,  seeming  to  think  the  solid  ground  a 
daifgerous  quicksand. 

I  soon  overtook  a  Mexican  who  had  a  hottle  of  aguardiente, 
which  he  oflfered  with  great  politeness  I  eagerly  accepted  his 
proffer,  for  my  pantaloons  were  covered  with  ice,  from  the  mule 
having  sunk  so  deep  as  to  wet  the  housing?  of  my  saddle. 

About  midday  I  reached  Santa  and  found  all  the  Americans 
there  talking  of  an  intended  insurrection  which  had  fortunately 
been  discovered.  Sentinels  had  been  placed  in  every  direction,  all 
the  field  pieces  and  heavy  guns  had  been  parked  in  the  plaza,  every 
thing  was  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  every  body  in  a  state  of 
vigilance. 

The  chief  conspirator  was  Don  Tomas  Ortiz;  he  arranged  the 
organization  of  the  several  detachments  and  the  plan  of  attack; 
one  company  was  to  assemble  in  the  church  called  the  ^^parroquia," 
:  another  in  the  valley  of  ^Tezuque,"  north  of  Santa  F^.  In  the 
I  dead  of  night,  at  a  signal  from  the  bells  of  the  church  towers,  the 
I  conspirators  were  to  rush  into  the  streets^  seize  the  guns  and  mas- 
1  sacre  the  whole  body  of  troops.  ^ 

i  The  persons  of  the  governor,  Chflrles  Bent,  and  the  cdmmanding 
I  officer,  Colonel  Price,  were  to  be  seized  by  parties  appointed  for 

i  that  purpose. 

Dtcembtr  24. — ^Tl'e  artillery  are  busy  making  preparations  to 
march,  in  order  to  reinforce  Colonel  Doniphan;  the  clanking  of 

the  anvil  is  Incessant;  caissons  and  gun  carriages  are  strewed  around 
the  forges.  At  this  juncture  it  is  almost  doubtful  whether  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  does  not  require  that  the  artillery  should  remain. 

It  is  expected  that  the  wagons  loaded  with  money  for  the  troops 
will  be  attacked;  a  company  has  been  sent  to  warn  and  escort 
them. 

We  liear  that  San  Miguel  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  rife  and  ready  to  tear  down  the  glorious 
stars  and  stripes;  to  tear  down  the  nest  of  the  eagle  from  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  the  west.  The  noble  bird  looks  down  from  his 
lofty  position  and  sees  through  the  puerile  attempts  to  dislodge  him. " 
Beware,  beware  of  the  eagle! 

Since  my  arrival  here,!  had  a  leng  conyersation  with  Mr.  St. 
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Yrain  about  the  practicability  of  going  to  the  United  States  by  l\ie 
,way  of  the  CanadiaD,  the  route  I  followed  in  1845.  He  cautioned 
me  not  to  attempt  it,  as  he  had  been  warned  by  the  Kioways  of  a 
settled  determination  of  the  Camanches  to  kill  all  the  whites  who 
should  attempt  to  go  through  their  country,  and  therefore  he  hid 
not  sent  any  persons  to  his  trading  houses  on  ''El  Rio  Can^diano/' 
This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  has  been  proJuced 
by  the  great  moi*tality  which  has  this  year  prevailed  amon^: 
children,  which  these  superstitious  people  attribute  to  sorcery, 
saying,  the  whites  have  made  a  great  medicine,  and  have  blown  an 
evil  breath  upon  our  childreoj  and  they  vow  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  the  white  man. 

December  25. — As  to  day  is  Christmas,  we  endeavored  to  make 
our  time  pasg  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  During  the  day  Captain 
Fischer's  company  of  Germans  paraded  in  the  plazaj  they  were 
in  excellent  discipline  and  excellent  order,  and  have  worthily  been 
dignified  by  the  soubriouet  of  the  ^'atar  company."  They  are  re- 
garded with  pride  by  alt  Americans  and  with  awe  hj  the  mexicaaa. 

We  were  quite  anxioQS  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  Lieutenant 
Walker,  Colonel  Price's  adjutant.  He  had  been  sent  to  arrest 
Diego  Archilet;  in  the  evening,  while  we  were  at  Colonel  Price's 
quarters,  he  entered;  he  had  not  been  able  to  Capture  the  MezicaDy 
and  said  that  while  searching  his  house,  the  people  of  the  vicinity 
collected  and  manifested  the  most  decided  disapprobation;  in  fact, 
they  assumed  quite  a  threatening  attitude,  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  attack  him  and  his  party. 

A  second  detachment  was  sent  off  to  capture  Salezar,  that  infa- 
mous man  who  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  Texan  prisoners  who  died 
on  the  route  from  San  Miguel  to  Chihuahua. 

In  the  evening  two  other  prisoners  were  brought  in;  they  had 
been  exciting  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  had  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  body  of  300  Pueblos,  w^hen  the  plot  reached  the  ears 
of  some  officers,  who  immediately  started  with  a  company  of  men,' 
and  appearing  suddenly  before  tie  town,  they  got  hold  of  one  of 
principal  chiefs  and  threatened  to  bring  the  artillery  from  Santa 
Fc  and  level  the  town  with  the  ground,  unless  the  two  Mexicans 
were  given  up,  and  they  were  instantly  surrendered. 

At  night  we  walked  through  the  city;  patrols  were  marching  in 
all  directions.  During  the  night  the  countersign  was  changed, 
which  caused  us  to  be  arrested  by  one  of  the  sentinels.  Fortu- 
nately, the  officer  of  the  day >  Captain  Weightman,  was  near,  and 
relieved  us  from  our  predicament. 

December  26.^1  soent  the  day  in  preparations  for  my  journey. 
As  the  waeoD  that  I  nad  brought  had  been  much  wracked  by  the 
rough  roads  oyer  which  it  had  passed,  I  therefore  exchanged  it  for 
another,  and  procured  some  tools  that  would  be  useful  |n  case  of 
any  breakage. 

This  evening  Governor  Brent* gave  an  entertainment  at  the  pal- 
ace, which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  ex-governor  Don  Alan* 
uel  Armijo.  We  had  all  the  luxuries  of  an  eastern  table,  and  de* 
lig^tful  vbampagne  in  the  greatest  abundance.    Indeedy  we  con* 
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cYmled  it  was  better  to  revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Armijos,  than  tc 
revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  for  the  latter  were  poor  un* 
civilizeil  Indians,  while  the  former  may,  perhaps,  boast  lobe  of 
the  blood  of  the  Hidalgos  of  Castile  anci 'Arragon. 

Decemfter  27. — I  had  postponed  leaving  Santa  until  Moa- 
ilay;  neTerthelesSi  I  was  obliged  to  attend  to  business  during  the 
day.  I  found  that  some  of  the  men  whom  I  had  engaged  had  been 
tempted,  by  the  price  that  the  government  wa»  offering  for  mutes, 
to  dispose  of  those  they  had  obtained  at  low  rates  when  we  passea 
through  Socorro.  Men  who  would  thus  hrcak  their  engagements 
and  promises  were  no  loss  to  me.  So  I  had  their  places  filled  bj 
others;  indeed,  I  had  more  applicants  than  I  wished  to  receive. 

I  called  to  take  leave  of  Colonel  Price,  and  he  most  kindly  fur- 
nii^hed  me  with  copies  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  intended  in- 
surrection. 

I  now  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  funds  which  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  corn,  and  to  dt  fray  the  expenses  of  my  party 
down  thf  iMissouri  river.  At  length,  Mr.  St.  Vrain  generously  of- 
fered to  let  me  have  sufficient  for  ray  journey. 

December  28. — This  morning  we  had  a  severe  snow  storm,  which 
prevenied  my  starting  at  daylight,  as  I  had  intended;  for  I  pro- 
posed reaching  the  ruins  of  Pecos  in  one  day.  The  snow  fell 
heavily,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  road;  but,  as  the  sl^y  showed 
signs  of  the  storm  clearing  away,  I  started  off  my  command  at  S 
o'clock. 

We  had  a  difficult  time  clambering  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard^  the  rocks  slippery  with 
jnow  and  ice,  ana  our  animals^  unable  to  get  firm  footing,  wera 
constantly  fallin^;.  When  we  reached  the  mountain  summit|  which 
i»  about  11  milles  from  Santa  F6,  we  found  a  party  of  volunteers 
encamped  there.  They  had  built  large  fires  of  pine  logs^  and 
were  hO  busy  warming  themselves  that  we  could  not  get  a  word 
from  them.  Still  further  on,  we  met  the  alguazil^  Richard  Dallttift| 
who  had  succeeded  in  arres  ihgSalazar. 

Our  road  was  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  oxen.  Some  were 
half  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  ravens,  others  had  not  been  dead 
long,  for  the  birds  of  prey  had  only  torn  out  their  eyes.  Con- 
stantly encountering  these  repulsive  sights,  we  at  lenj^th  reached 
the  cafton  from  which  Armijo  so  ingloriously  fled/'  and  then  in- 
camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  train  of  commissary 
Wagons,  which  were  going  to  Santa  Fc.  The  wagoners  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  In-iians,  in  crossing  the  prairies;  they  told 
us  frightful  tales  of  the  bold  daring  of  the  savages. 

Dtctmber  29. — The  sun  now  came  forlh  from  among  the  clouds, 
which  he  soon  dissipated,  and  his  warm  rays  rapidly  nielted  the 
aaow  and  ice,  which  impeded  our  progress.  In  several  of  the  deep 
BkOUDtain  gorges  the  lofty  crags  of  granite  beetle  so  high  that  an 
•teratl  shadow  rests  arouiid.  '  Id  such  places  the  snow  and  ice 
Ittd  accumulatedy  and  our  animals  found  great  difficulty  to  keep 
^9\t  feet. 

I  procured  a  beautiful  jay,  ^'cdrrua  atellarius/'  and  was  able  t» 
33 
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p^e^erve  the  skin.  I  also  obtainerl  a  beautiful  yellow  fincb,  vkick 
proves  to  be  the  "fringilla  vespertina."  In  the  evening  I  sent  some 
men  to  the  village  of  Ppcos,  which  is  2i  miles  from,  and  to  the 
north  of,  our  camp.  On  their  return,  they  said  that  they  saw,  near 
,  the  ruins  of  Pecos,  a  curiously  carved  slone.  It  was  now  too  late 
to  see  this  curving,  and  we  marched  so  early  in  the  morning  thati 
must  needs  leave  this  stone  for  some  one  else  to  examine. 

December  30. — We  saw,  to-day,  great  numbers  of  ina<4 j)ie^,  whicli, 
in  company  with  the  ravens,  were  feastii^g  on  the  innumerable  car- 
casses of  oxen  that  still  strewed  the  road.  We  saw"  large  floik>  rf 
stellar  jays,  which  were  flying  gaily  amongst  the  groves  of  ctddc 
and  pinon  that  cover  the  hills  and  valleys. 

We  fa'aye  a  fine  yiew  of  the  vallev  of  the  Pecos  river,  in  which 
lies  the  town  of  San  l^os^,  at  whicn  place  I  encamped;  for  Ibd 
heard  that  the  route  through  this  town  was  six  miles  shorter  than 
tbttt  through  San  Miguel. 

At  this  place  the  river  Pecos  is50  feet  wide;  its  waters  are  beta- 
tifully  clear,  and  flow  alon^  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  anxious  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which  they  empty 
after  having  joined  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  at  the  Presido  del 
)R.io  Grande. 

We  had  an  excellent  road  to-daj;  it  is  formed  from  the  crumbling 
down  of  Aht  coarse  decomposing  granite  rocks,  which  fora  the ' 
l^eiffhboring  sierras. 

Seeember  31. — We  were  all  up  before  daylight;  and,  haTinggivea 
pur  animals  a  liberal  allowance  of  corn  and  "zacate,"  we  started, 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of  saving  several  miles  by  going 
direct  to  *'Ojo  Vernal,"  instead  of  passing  through  San  Miguel. 
Having,  with  infinite  labor,  succeeded  in  mounting  the  hii^h  blu? 
which  borders  the  river,  we  selected  the  plainest  road,  which 
seemed  to  be  marked  with  the  wheels  of  American  wagons,  but  be- 
fore we  had  proceeded  far,  a  severe  snow  storm  arose.  We  now 
urged  our  animals  rapidly  forward,  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
the  timber,  where  we  should  be  sheltered  fiom  the  violenre  of  the 
storm.  The  wind  blew,  with  great  force,  directly  in  our  faces;  the 
^now  fell  thick. and  fast;  we  could  scarcely  see,  and  our  anioil* 
dould  scarcely  be  forced  to  face  the  cold  blast.  Every  moment  oif 
progress  was  more  and  more  Tmpededi  as  the  falling  snow  incretsctt 
in  depth;  at  length,  we  reached  a  forest  of  pine  and  ptfion.  We 
now  encamped,  and  the  men  soon  heaped  up  huge  pioe  logSy 
taTing  s^t  them  in  a  blazci  we  gathered  around,  endeaming  ta 
dispel  the  numbness  which  had  seized  our  limbs.  AAer  several 
hours'  continuance,  the  storm  at  length  ceased,  and  we  resumed  our 
inarch.  Nearly  all  signs  of  the  road  had|  by  this  time)  become 
concealed  by  the  snow;  but  we  followed,  as  well  as  we  could,  the 
track  we  had^  been  pursuing,  until  we  found  ourselves  involved 
among  precipitous  cliffs  and  impassable  raTines.  We  were  notr  ob- 
liged to  retrace  our  steps,  and  soon  got  out  into  the  counirf 
where  we  could  see.  The  storm  had  entlirey  cleared  away. 
■e^uld  now  perceive  the  high  '*mesa,"  which  lies  between  San 
gnel  and  Qjo  Yeraal.    We|  therefoiei  took  a  course  direct  for  tins 
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nesa;  and,  before  we  had  marched  far|  we  arriTed  at  a  hacieii;d% 
-where  we  obtained  a  guide,  who  goon  put  us  on  the  right  rondk 
About  auaset  we  reached  the  village  near  Ojo  Vernal,  and  encamped. 
The  man  who  drove  my  team  was  nearly  frozen  to  death*  fie  com*- 
plained  much  of  a  sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  men  were  obliged 
to  rub  him  for  some  time,  in  order  to  restore  circulation  to  his  sys- 
tem. I  gave  him  ;i  larire  dose  of  rum,  and  had  him  taken  into  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Mexicans.  This  man,  had  he  walked  aa  others 
did,  would  not  have  suffered. 

The  snow  was  now  tive  inches  deep.  Towards  evening  a  fresh 
breeze  sprang  up,  which  drifted  the  snow  along  the  surface  of  the 
roa<l.  Everything  was.  covered;  even  tr,e  dark  forests  of  pine  and 
cedar  were  hidden  beneath  robes  of  white;  and  now  and  then,  when 
shaken  by  the  wind,  they  cast  off  the  snow  in  clouds  that  rose  up 
like  smoke  bursting  from  cannon's  mouth*  At  ihe^village  where  we 
encamped,  were  some  men,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  hunt. 
They  had  killed  several  black- tailed  deer,  ^'cervus  maerotis.'' 
These  animals  exceed  the  common  deer  in  size,  and  in  the  length 
of  their  hair;  their  tail  is  round,  and  has  a  large  round  tuft  at  tha 
end;  their  ears  are  very  large. 

January  I9  l847*-«Tbis  inorning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  made  our 
arrangements  for  marching*  We  had  passed  the  night  quite  oom^ 
fortabiy,  for  the  enow  was  so  piled  around  our  tents  that  the  wind 
could  not  gain  admittance.  The  morning  was  excessively  cold, 
clouds  of  snow  were  drifting  about,  home  rapidly  along  by  the 
strong  wind.  I  now  found  that  one  of*  my  men  was  ill  with  the 
measles.  I  wished  to  leave  him  here,  where  he  could  be  taken  cure 
of,  but  he  preferred  to  proceed;  so  I  had  him  wrapped  up  warmly 
and  put  into  the  wagon.  The  man  who  came  so  nigh  freezing  yes- 
terday, had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to%alk.  In  a  little 
time  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  sun  arose;  his  genial  heat  was 
truly  grateful  to  us.  The  snow  commenced  to  melt,  and  the  walk- 
ing became  slippery  and  extremely  laborious.  After  a  tedious 
march,  we  reached  Vegas. Here  one  again  meets  with  the  in- 
finitely extended  prairies,  which  give  birth  to  the  tributaries  of 
^«E1  Rio  de  los  Gallinas,"  and  of  El  Rio  Moro,"  and  following 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  ^*  El  Rio  CaAadiano,''  are  at  last  limited 
by  the  cross  limbers.  It  is  from  "Los  Vegas"  and  "  Tacalote," 
that  trails  have  been  made  wbi<fh  cross  the  Cafiadian  at  the  mouth 
of  the  "  Arrojo  de  los'Tutas."  This  is  the  shortest  route  to  the 
United  States,  and  would  be  the  best  route,  if  the  road  was  defi^ 
nitely  marked  out.   At  "Vegas"  I  tried  to  purehase  corn  for  the 

eafalada,"  but  the  only  person  who  possessed  the  corn,  prepared 
as  I  wished  it,  seemed  determined  to  take  advantage  of  my  mco»- 
aity,  and  asked  mo  an  exorbitant  price.  Haying  offered  in  gold 
the  pvace  I  had  been  aocustomed  to  give,  it  was  refuied,  and  I  was 
plaoed  utfder  the  necessity  of  taking  the  corn,  and  notified  Iho 
owner  to  that  effect.  The  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  excttemont  / 
from  the  occurrence  of  some  recent  depredations  of  the  Arrapaho 
Jndians,  who  had  driveir  off  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  hak  kiUed  and  ttalped  tha  "paatoie^.'^    Wa  evarywhare 
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iieard  horrid  accounts  of  diabolical  mutilations  to  which  the  bodiet- 
f>f  the  Tictims  had  been  subjected. 

Tbe  Americans  here,  too.  seemed  anxious  about  some  insurrcc* 
tionary  symptoms  which  were  daily  developing. 

January  2. — We  procured  as  much  corn  as  we  could  well  carry 
in  our  wagons,  and  I  gave  the  owner  a  draft  for  a  blank  aniount, 
leaving  the  quartermaster  to  decide  what  was  the  market  price. 
AVe  were  detained  a  long  while  in  croFsing  some  at  t  q uias,'' 
^hich  had  been  filled  with  water  during  the  night,  and  were  now 
covered  with  iee.  It  was  with  great  dilticiiUy  that  our  mulesi  could 
1)6  forced  upon  the  icei  they  had  become  so  fearful  of  falling,  and 
it  was  near  eleyen  o'clock  before  we  got  clear*of  these  troublesoaie 
scequias. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  ^'Rio  de  los  Gallinasy"  we  saw  large 
herds  of  antelopes,  apparently  from  two  to  three  hundred  animals 
in  each  herd,  but  the  snow  on  the  ground  exhibited  the  hunters  in 
such  bold  relief  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  approaching  them 
^without  being  observed.  One  of  onr  hunters,  by  the  name  of 
Hayraond,  seeing  the  fruitlessnc ss  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  drew 
up  his  rifle  and  tired,  although  400  y»rds  distant;  we  ail  felt  deeply 
<disappointed  when  we  saw  the  whole  herd  bound  away,  but  before 
they  ran  very  far  one  of  them  stopped  and  lay  down,  and  soon  a. 
second  shot  laid  it  on  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  Shortly  after 
this  occurrence,  we  met  a  train  of  50  commissary  wnpons  goino:  to 
Santa  Fe.  They  had  no  corn  for  their  oxen,  and  the  poor  beasts 
Avere  suffering  from  want  of  sustenance  and  from  expobure  to  the 
cold.  Several  of  them  lay  d)ing  by  the  road  side.  We  encamped 
near  "El  Arroyo  de  Sepullo,"  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mass  of  rocks 
which  cnmpletelv  sheltered  us  from  the  winds.  Here  we  built  our 
fires,  and  at  ni^t  the  huge  projecting  masses  of  rock,  which 
Jbeetled  over  our  little  camp,  seemed,  as  they  were  illuminated  by 
the  ruddy  glare  of  our  fires,  to  be  threatening  to  topple  down.  I 
suffered  intense  agony  from  my  feet  having  been  frosted.  Tbe 
greatest  relief  I  could  obtain  was  by  keeping  them  firmly  pressed 
"to  the  ground.  I  had  inadvertently  mounted  my  male  after  having 
-talked  in  the  wet  snow,  which  had  soaked  through  my  mof-eaains^ 
mad  when  I  came  to  dismount  my  left  foot  was  frozen  fast  to  the 
stirrup,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  draw  my  case  knife  and  use  it  to 
free  myself.  •  ^ 

This  morning  the  wind  blew  keenly,  but  we  started  before  the 
sun  was  half  an  hour  high.  After  marching  one  mile  we  reached 
the  crossing  of  the  Sepullo.  Here  we  had  a  siege  of  troubles. 
The  ice  was  rery  thick,  and  it  required  some  time  to  cut  our  way 
mcross  the  stream,  for  the  ice  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  wagons.  The  river  banks  were  steep,  and  as  the  wagoa 
irush^d  down  to  the  water,  the  mules  became  frightened  and  swerved 
from  the  road  we  had  cut,  and,  getting  upon  the  firm  ice,  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  their  feet;  several  of  them  fell,  and  one,  after 
making  many  vain  efforts  to  rise  again,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  we 
were  forced  to  drag  him  out  of  the  stream  by  main  strength.  As 
iie  had  got  very  wet^  and  the  air  was  freezing  cold,  we  had  to  keep 
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Ilim  DOTiDg  abpQt  lest  he  should  die.  In  a  little  while,  by  the  help 
•of  ropes,  which  we  attached  t9  the  uppermost  felloes  of  the  hinit 
\vheelS|  we  dragged  the  wagon  out,  and  imme^diately  hitching  up 
the  beast  that  had  -^ot  wet,  we  kept  him  in  brisk  motion  until  hi» 
limbs  regained  their  wonted  flexibility. 

Having  n\arched  four  miles  further,  we  reached  "El  Rio  Moro,'' 
and  by  being  extremely  careful  to  cut  away  all  the  ice,  we  crossed 
without  any  accident.    But  the  fording  of  these  rivers  delay-ed  Oft  • 
so  long  that  our  day's  march  did  not  exceed  ten  miles. 

We  encamped  about  thrcc-fourlhs  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  where  the  high  precipices  which  surrounded  us 
completely  protected  us  from  the  cutting  winds.  We  had  snow 
water  for  our  own  use,  and  drove  our  mulesjo  a  spring  which  wa# 
about  a  mile  distant,  near  '*  Ponds  in  the  prairie.'* 

One  of  my  men  was  perfectly  overcome  by  the  cold,  and  gave  up 
entirely.  We  were  obliged  to  put  him  to  bed  and  we  gave  him. 
large  doses  of  rum.  He  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  chest  and 
seined  to  be  tormented  with  extreme  thirst. 

This  evening'the  duty  of  guard  mounting  commenced;  I  cautiooeii 
the  sentinels  to  be  vigilant,  which  was  hardly  necessaryi  as  mj 
men  had  already  heard^  at  "  Los  Vegas,"  of  the  Arapanoes  and 
their  horrible  attroctties. 

January  4. — We  were  up  long  before  day;  the  wind  blew  biting 
cold  until  ten  o'cIock|When  the  sun  shone  forth  with  some  warmth. 

We  now  noticed  a  great  many  prairie  dogs  that  had  come  fortk 
from  their  habitations  to  enjoy  the  sun's  rays.  I  hred  seyeral 
times  at  different  ones  with  a  shot-gun;  I  wished  to  obtain  one 
without  injury  to  the  skin|  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any. 

Naturalists  say,  that  the  prairie  dog  remains  c|grmant  during  the 
winter  season;  wherever  we  met  w^ith  the  villages  of  these  little 
animals,  we  found  them  as  lively  as  if  it  was  summer;  we  must^ 
iherefore,  conclude  that  this  animal  docs  not  hibernate. 

We  saw  great  numbers  of  the  antelope,  they  had  congregated  in. 
dense  herds,  and  were  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  in  the 
deep  valleys  and  gorges. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  some  volcanic  liills;  which  rise  up  just  before 
Teaching  the  *'  Rio  Ocate;"  in  their  vicinity  there  was  but  little 
snow.  Here  we  found  that  the  fore  Jixli'tree  of  our  leading  wagon 
was  broken  in  the  hui)  ot  the  wheel.  With  great  care  we  managed 
to  reach  the  Ocate,  but  were  obliged  to  unload  before  we  could 
cross.  Here  we  encamped,  and  endeavored  to  make  ourselvea  ae 
comfortable  as  possible.  We  had  plenty  of  cedar  wood  for  fuel^ 
but  not  one  stick  of  timber  fit  to  repair  our  wagon. 

Near  out  cainp  were  the  carcasses  of  several  oxen,  upon  -whioli 
the  wolves  and  ravens  were  gorging  themselves.    I  also  noticed 
some  beautiful  magpieS|    Pica  melanoleuca^"  and  I  lulled  a  fiM 
•«ne. 

January  5. — We  now  endeavored  to  patch  the  broken  partof  the 
axle.  The  lower  skeen^'  of  the  spindle  wasbrokeoi  weehanged 
it  for  the  upper  one,  and  then  started^  determined  to  proceed  until 
-we  ahould  be- obliged  to  leave  this  wagon.   After  marching 
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miles,  we  reachpd  a  deep  gorge,  into  "which  we  prepared  to  (de- 
scend. There  I  found  the  **  sand-Boar<l"  of  some  wngon  wbicb 
had  been  broken  in  passing  this  abrupt  declivity.  We  achieved  tbc 
descent  in  safety,  ^ut  just  we  as  Prrived  opposiife  the  sail  lake,  the 
wagon  wheel  broke  entirely  oflf.  I  imme«iiately  ordered  the  mi:ks 
to  be  unhitched,  and  we  set  to  work  to  splice  the  broki-n  axle-tree. 
The  piece  of  wood  that  I  liad  picked  up  was  of  good  seasontd  oik^ 
and  of  the  exact  width  of  the  axle  tree.  By  sunset  wc  had  finished 
the  wood  work,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  put  on  the  irons. 

To-day  we  saw  great  numbers  of  antelopes;  in  one  herd  there 
must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred;  and  the  prairie  dogs  wfre 
running  about  as  if  it  were  not  winter.  The  morning  was  quite 
warm,  and  the  little  s^jow  upon  the  road  thawed  rapidly.  Serenl 
of  my  men  are  now  sick  with  the  measels;  the  poor  fellows  tie 
sufifering  much.  We  are  obliged  to  travel)  and  can  take  no  ctre 
of  thelD)  and  they  are  necessarily  very  much  .  exposed  to  the  is* 
olefnencies  of  the  weather.  Those  who  yet  retained  their  wonted 
health  attend  to  their  duties  with  such  seal  as  seems  to  show  thtt 
they  know  how  much  depends  upon  their  efforts;  and  I  am  tmly 
gr&tefiil  to  them  for  their  support. 

January  6. — At  3  o'clock  this  morning  we  were  awakcnerf  by 
the  beating  of  the  snow  against  our  tents.  The  wind  blew  a  hurri- 
cane, and  the  pelting  of  the  snow  flakes  sonnded  like  pattering  of 
hail.  Wc  had  been  obliged  to  encamp  in  an  open  valley,  ^''^ 
side  of  the  wagon  which  had  been  broken;  and  in  this  eNpo^eil 
situation  we  had  to  abide  the  fury  of  the  storm,  Fortunau'}' 
soon  cleared  away,  and  we  were  able  to  resume  our  labor  of  r«' 
pairing  the  axletree.  ^ 

Our  mules  were^loosened  from  their  pickets,  nnd   perinitteu  ta 
range  in  the  neighboring  forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  while  the  guar 
built  large  fires,  and  under  the   shelter  of  the   trees  passed  theif 
time  more  comfortably  than  any  others  of  the  party.    At  length  we 
finished  our  work,  and  commenced   packing  up  our  bageage. 
noticed  around   our  camp  great  numbers  of  skylarks,  (**sl*«»* 
alpestris.")    Some  idea  may  be  formed   of  the  immense  num*'*^ 
in  the  flock,  when  I  state  that  25  were  killed  at  one  shot.  ■^®**5' 
them  were  several  snowlarks,  ("plectro-phanes  nivalis,") 
which  I  skinned.  ^     t  •  p 

After  returning  to  camp,  we  aaw  the  ravens  engaged  in 
.some  of  the  birds  which  bad  been  wounded.   They  showed  ine|'|^ 
selves  as  skilful  in  hawking  as  the  falcon  genus,  and  in  ^  '  . 
time  they  captured  five  or  six  birds.   Then  an  amnsirg 
place^  for  the  successftil  bird-catcher  was  sure  to  be  attacked 
some  of  his  fellows,  who  endeavored  to  make  him  drop  ii'^  P[7. 
We  did  not  interfere,  for  we  thought  it  best  to  let  the  wounded 
devoured  at  once,  than  to  die  a  lingering  death. 

At  two  o'clock  this  evening  we  commenced  onr  nisrcb. 
road  was  covered  with  snow,  which  was  in  many  places  very  "^^P' 
mnd  in  some  places  covered  with  a  hard  crust,  which  was  sufficicn  7 
Btronp^  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  mules,  although  it 

broke  throug" 

tieneath  the  wheels  of  our  wagon.   Towards  evening  we 
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men  -who  were  plodding  their  way  on  foot  to  Sftntu  F6.  They  said* 
that  they  had  heen  obliged  to  ^eave  fheir  wagons  od  account'of 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  as  it  was  impossible  for  their  half-starvect 
oxen  to  drag  them  *any.  further.  They  spread  the  most  discourag- 
'  ing  reports  among  my  men,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  pass* 
ing  the  Raton  cation;  stating  that  the  snow  was  five  feet  deep,  and 
•  that  the  hill  sides  were  covered  with  ice. 

We  encamped  near  the  head  of  a  little  stream  which  emptied 
into  the  Ocate,  in  a  grove  of  cedar  trees.  The  evening  air  was 
biting  cold,  and  the  laces  of  thp  men,  when  they  first  gathered 
around  the  fire,  wfrc  covered  with  frost-work  and  ice,  from  the 
coni^elation  of  their  breath;  icicles  hung  from  the  hair  on  their 
forelieads,  and  their  moustaches  and  beards  were  one  mass  of  ice. 
This  night  was  fo  bitter  cold  that  I  found  it  was  vain  to  get  asleep, 
and  went  out  and  sat  at  the  watch-fires  of  the  guard.  Not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen,  the  air  was  beautifully  clear,  and  the  brilliant  con- 
stellations blazed  so  brightly  as  to  appear  to  have  approached  a 
few  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  our  globe. 

January  7. — After  marching  about  six  miles,  we  crossed  the 
*'  Rio  Rayado"  on  the  ice,  whicii  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
the  weight  of  our  wagons.  Here  we  saw  the  train  of  commissary 
wagons,  to  which  the  men  whom  we  met  yesterday  belonged.  Al 
few  persons  had  remained  to  take  charge  of  the  train;  they  seemed* 
to  think  that  they  would  have  to  spend  the  whole  winter  here. 

Passing  onward,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  a  long  hill;  it  was  the 
lee  side,  and  the  snow  had  settled  here  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to 
two  feet.  Every  few  moments  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and  rest  onr 
animals.  It  was  with  infinite  labor  that  the  poor  beasts  succeeded 
in  floundering  through  the  deep  drifts,  until  they  at  }ength  arriyed 
at  the  plain  from  which  the  snow  had  heen  blown,  when  our  pro- 
gress became  comparatively  easy,  and  we  soon  reached  "  El  Rio 
Cimp.roncilo."  We  had  much  trouble  in  crossing  this  river,  being 
obliged  to  unhitch  the  mules  and  work  the  wagons  across  by  hand. 

January  8. — At  four  o'clock  this  morning,  our  animals  were 
turned  loose,  to  graze  upon  the  tender  shoots  of  the  willow  and 
what  else  they  could  find. 

The  wolves  had  become  emboldened  by  the  feeble  resistance  they 
met  with. from  the  broken  down  oxen  which  they  find  on  the 
road.    Tliis  morning  they  attacked  our  mules,  wounding  one  badly 
about  the  nostrils,  and  gnawing  off  the     cabrestocs  "  .of  the  rest. 

A«5  we  did  not  intend  to  march  this  day  farther  than  "  El  Rio 
Vermijo,"  'which  was  only  ten  miles  distant,  we  did  not  start  until 
the  sun  had  ri-en.  We  we^e  encamped  between  the  forks  of  the 
river;  as  it  was  necessary  to  crbss  the  other  branch,  we  roughened 
the  ice  with  axes,  and  scattered  sand  and  gravel  over  it.  As  the 
hanks  were  steep  and  frozen,  we  tied  the  hinder  wheels  so  that, 
they  cotttd  not  revoWe,  and  wrapped  the  felloes  in  contact  wttfr 
the  ground  with  coarse  chains,  to  increase  the  friction;  and  having 
attached  ropes  to  the  hind  azietree,  so  that  we  might  hold  back, 
men  were  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  wheel  mules,  to  force  them 
to  hold  back.   All  being  now  ready,  we  mored  slowly  up  to  the 
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crest  of  the  declivity,  when  instantly  the  wapon  rushed  down,  in 
spite  of  all  our  precautions,  and  witi  such  velocity,  thai  the  lead- 
ing mules  were  overtaken:  and  waji;on,  and  men,  and  mules,  all  were 
thrown  together  in  one  confused  heap.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt,  nor  anything  broken.  Some  of  the  men  now  sprang  to  work, 
and  unhitched  the  mules,  when  they  regaintil  their  feet;  after  wait- 
ing until  they  had  got  over  the  fright,  we  iigain  gcurtd  up  aoii  ai- 
cended  the  opposite  hank. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  "  Rio  Verjnejoj"  here  the  ice  bore 
up  our  wagon,  and  we  descended  to  the  rirer  without  difficulty. 
But  the  bank  to  be  ascended  stalled  us;  however,  after  a  cossud- 
erable  delay  we  got  over  this  difficulty,  and  immediately  encamped. 
The  constant  labor  and  serere  exposure  my  men  had  undergone^ 
rendered  some  episode  necessary  in  order  to  break  the  coDtiouitj 
•f  pains  and  trials;  I  therefore  took  some  of  the  Indian  ^oods  witk 
which  I  was  provided,  and  parcelled  them  out  into  prizes,  to  be 
shot  for  ^iih  rifles.  We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  shoot  ingr.  and 
for  a  while  we  seemed  to  forget  the  past  and  to  cease  thinking  of 
the  future. 

January  9. — We  arose  very  early,  and  before  the  clock  had  struck 
five  we  had  commenced  our  march.  The  snow  upon  the  groooii 
made  more  li^ht  than  otherwise  there  would  have  been;  as  it  was^ 
there  was  difficulty  in  seeing  the  road. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  it  threi'tened  to  storm,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  so  filled  wilh  minute  parln  les  of  snow  that  we 
could  scareely  see  furtiier  than  two  or  three  miles  around. 

As  we  approached  £1  Rio  Caiiadianoi  we  found  that  there  had. 
been  but  little  snow  there. 

During  our  progrc  ss,  we  were  continually  starting  herds  of  antc- 
•  lope  from  secluiled  valleys,  where  they  had  sought  shelter  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  T!ie  day  was  extremely  cold,  and 
the  snow-mist  completely  chliUd  us.  It  was  only  by  coniii.ued 
friction  of  our  hands  that  we  succeeded  in  retaioing  their  fl»xi* 
bility.  Several  times  my  moccasins  froze  to  my  stirrups.  We 
pressed  rapidly  onward,  and  before  noon  reached  the  ^^Cafiadian,'' 
and  found  an  excellent  camping  ground,  where  we  had  plenty  of 
dry  timber  and  enough  grass  to  appease  the  hunger  of  our  half 
famished  mules.  Our  day's  march  was  twenty  milen,  which  was  % 
great  march,  for  during  the  early  portion  of  the  day  \ve  had  mock 
snow  upon  the  road. 

January  10. — We  now  have  but  little  snow  upon  the  ground 
around  us.  The  sun  shines  as  if  his  power  was  trammelli^d  oy  the 
benumbing  influence  of  the  cold.  Alihou(,h  there  was  but  little 
wind,  yet  we  were  glad  to  ^et  shekered  from  that  little  by  our 
entrance  in  the  pass  of  the  Raton.  Here  stupendous  escarpments 
of  rock  rise  on  each  side  of  us,  until  they  attain  the  height  of 
3,000  feet. 

The  first  hill  we  met  gave  us  considerable  trouble;  we  were 
obliged  to  apply  all  the  iorce  we  could  musler  to  the  leading 
wagon,  and  then  return  for  the  other.  This  method  of  carr}ing 
them  up  one  at  a  time  detained  us  a  great  while.    At  one  piact> 
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the  road  took  the  bed  of  a  stream;  the  ice  had  been  repeatedly 
overflowed  and  frozen,  so  that  it  was  now  very  thick,  and  too  slip- 
pery for  us  to  venture  upon.  We  were  compelled  to  ascend  the 
vrestern  bmk,  and  after  proceeding"  :hout  40  yards,  were  obliged  to 
re  cross  this  stream.  When  we  caiue  to  descend  tie  bank,  we 
found  one  practicable  place,  and  there  the  bank  was  not  only  steep, 
but  siilelin^r,  and,  to  prevent  the  wagon  from  sliding  off,  we  were 
obliged  to  fix  ropes  to  the  top,  and  to  cut  a  deep  channel  for  the 
iirbeels.  It  required  a  long  while  to  prepare  the  declivity)  for  the 
ground  was  frozen  extremely  hard. 

January  11. — This  morning  we  found  that  all  our  mules  had 
gnawed  their  ropes  asunder  and  gone  off.  For  a  long  time  we 
searched  in  Tain  in  various  directions.  Some  of  the  men  even  went 
as  far  back  as  the  Rio  Caliadian;  at  last  they  were  all  found  in  a 
oiountain  ravine  not  far  from  our  camp. 

At  10  o'clock  we  commenced  our  march;  we  were  continually 
'Obliged  to  cross  the  stream^  which  was  very  tortuous  and  had  hii;lL 
banks.  These  crossings  were  full  of  difficulty.  The  mules  would 
run  on  until  they  reached  the  frozen  stream^  when  they  would  sud- 
•denly  stop,  and  the  wagon,  ru5hing  down  the  declivity,  would 
throw  all  the  animals  in  a  heap  on  the  ice.  At  one  time  every  one 
thought  that  some  of  our  aniiiials  were  kille<lj  one  mule  was  thrown 
acro.NS  the  others,  and  it  was  with  great  didiculty  that  we  could  ex- 
tricate them  and  set  them  on  their  feet.  We  now  formed  a  strong 
piiinecr  party,  and  sent  them  in  advance  with  their  axes;,  pick- 
axes, and  spades,  to  break  the  icC|  to  strew  it  with  sand}  and  clear 
away  all  obstructions. 

At  la^t  we  commenced  ascending  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
walern  of  the  Arkansas  from  those  of  the  *'Rio  Canadian."  We 
reached  the  top  of  this  dividing  ridge  in  safety;  but,  as  we  com- 
menced to  descend,  one  of  the  wagons  slid  off  sideways,  and  the  fore 
wheels  being  suddenly  caught  by  a  deep  rut,  the  axle  snapped  off 
in  jthe  wheel.  We  put  the  greater  portion  of  the  load  into  the  other 
wagon,  and,  having  lashed  a  long  pole  so  as  to  support  that  extre- 
mity of  the  axle  which  had  been  broken  off,  we  dragged  the  wagoa 
to  our  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

One  of  the  men  killed  a  deer  during  the  day;  and  we  endeavored, 
as  well  as  we  could|  to  console  ourselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the 
axle  with  a  feast  of  venison. 

As  we  were  determined  our  mules  should  not  gnaw  themselves 
loose  again,  we,  this  night,  made  them  fast  with  the  trace  chains. 

We  were  now  17  miles  from  the  Canadian,  and  had  this  day 
maribed  II  miles. 

To-day  we  saw  some  curious  birds,  which  our  old  hunters  called 
the  **paisano;"  its  true  name  is  the  '*geococeyx  viaticus."  It  is  so 
liule  known  that  I  have  appended  a  descripUon  of  it  to  thesu nolet), 
toriffcn  by  Major  G.  Ji.  McCall. 

*'Tlie  geococeyx  viaticus,  which  the  Mexicans  familiarly  call  the 
**paisiino,"  (cou ii i  ry  man, )  is  found  in  Texas,  from  Jie  river  Nueces 
to  the  lUo  Uraude,  in  Mexico^  from  the  seaboard,  at  least,  to  the 
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Sierra  Madre;  rnd,  being  an  inhabitnnt  of  chappam!  or  thornj  ! 
thickets,  he  rarely  ventures  beyond  its  borders.    A!thoiic:h  \hc  lots 
of  this  bird  are  disposed  in  oppo^itr  pai'-s,  as  in  olher  spt  t  ies  of  his 
family,  yet  the  oulcr  bind  toe  being;  reversible,  and  of  great  flrxi- 
bilily,  is,  in  either  position,  aptly  applied  in  climbing  or  pcr«'h- 
ing,  as  well  as  on  the  gr<nind.    Thus,  he  at  times  pitches  alonirthe 
ground  in  irregular  hops;  and  again,  when  the  outer  toe  is  thrown  i 
forward,  he  runs  smoothly  and  with  such  rapidity  as  always  to  be 
able  to  elude  a  dcf^  in  the  chapparal,  without  taking  win^.     Hp  j 
feeds  on  coleoptera^  and  almost  every  species  of  insects;  and   near  | 
the  Nueces,  where  the  snails,  "lymnaceus  stagnalis,"  abound,  it  is  | 
greedily  eaten,"  &c. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  bird  is  found  throngbout  the  Ratoa  i 
pasS)  and  some  indifidaal  specimens  bave  been  seen  on  the  Arkma*  ' 
sas  river,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Bent's  fort. 

January  12. — In  some  of  the  ravines  near  onr  camp,  and  in  the 
caftons  of  the  mountains,  there  is  still  to  be  found  sufficient  grass 
for  ^^muladas,"  not  more  numerous  tban  ours.  We|  therefore^ 
drove  our  mules  into  the  mountain,  and  then  set  ourselves  to  work 
to  repair  the  broken  axletree.  As  we  had  carefully  treasured  the 
pieces  of  wood  that  we  found  on  the  road,  we  soon  obtainecf  a 
piece  well  suited  to  our  purpose,  and  again  we  lost  a  whole  daj  im 
repairing  tbis  unfortunate  breakage. 

In  the  evening  Brown  went  out  to  hunt,  and  soon  returnecl, 
saying  that  he  had  killed  two  black  tailed  ileer.  As  he  was  unable 
to  bring  them  to  camp,  he  had  thrown  his  coat  over  them  to  keep 
avv:»y  the  wolves  until  he  ^ould  get  mules  and  bring  them  in. 

As  I  had  had  no  exercise  during  the  day,  I  started  back  with 
P>r  o\vn  in  order  to  get  the  deer.  The  country  over,  which  we 
passed  was  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  some  of  the  hill  sides 
were  so  steep  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  forced  our  mules 
to  proceed.  At  lenp;th  we  reached  the  deer,  and  found  them  un- 
touched by  the  wolves.  Having  packed  them  upon  our  mules,  we 
returned  to  camp. 

These    deer   were   of  the  species  called      cervus  raacrotis."  j 
Brown  said  that  he  had.  seen  several  mountain  sheep  during  the 
day,  but  they  were  so  wild  that  he  could  not  approach  them. 
Tbey  are  the    c&pra  montana''  of  Harlen.   I  have  found  them  as 
far  south  as  Valverde,  in  New  Mexico. 

On  the  13th  of  January  we  again  resumed  our  march}  feeling 
much  refreshed  by  a  day  of  rest.  We  had  several  difficult  crossings 
to  make  and  steep  hills  to  climb,  but  my  men  did  their  duty  bravely. 
As  the  sun  shone  forth  with  considerable  warmth,  the  snow  com- 
menced to  tbaw,  and  the  road  her. mi p  slippery  and  muddy.  Three 
times  we  were  forced  to  travel  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  for  a  long 
distance.  We  were  obliged  to  cut  up  the  ice  with  our  axes  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  then  to  clear  out  the  pieces 
which  choked  up  the  stream,  belbre  the  mules  could  be  forced  to 
proceed.  At  length  some  of  ray  men  rn«;hed  into  the  water,  not-  I 
withstanding  the  season^  and  catching  the  mules  by  their  heads> 
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tbey  forced  Ihem  to  keep  in  ihe  m'uhlle  of  the  stream,  and  efifect- 
ually  prevented  them,notwith8tan*iiQg  their  frequent  attempts,  from 
leaping  up  the  biinks  on  either  side. 

"We  now  reached  one  of  the  steepest  acclivities  we  had  seen  in 
the  whole  journey.  We  took  all  ihe  mules,  and  as  many  of  the  ,  , 
party  as  could  find  room  at  tl^e  wheels,  and  carried  our  wagoms  up 
one  at  a  time.  It  was  painful  to  see  the  poor  beasts  so  terribly 
beaten,  and  shocking  to  hear  the  blasphemous  oaths  which  were 
uttered;  but  all  seeuied  to  for^ret  themselves  in  the  excitcmtnt  of 
the  moment,  while  they  strained  every  nerve,  and  while  the  woods 
resounded  with  wh()0j)ing  and  yelling.  When  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  the  old  pine  trees  of  the  mountain  sides  shook  with 
deafening  shouts  and  cheering.  To  look  at  this  hill,  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  loaded  wagons  to  achieve  the  ascent. 

I5elore  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  found  several  broken  wagons; 
the  tongue  of  one  of  them  was  of  hickory;  this  we  took,  as  we 
\vanted  helves  for  our  axes,  and  pickets  for  our  mules.  We  made 
an  early  camp  near  a  grove  of  dead  cotton  wood  trees,  and  close 
by  the  road  aide;  We  built  large  fires,  and  every  one  had  ht8.roast- 
ing7Stick  loaded  with  venison,  which  was  soon  sputtering  before 
the'flames.  Although  we  were  many  hours  on  the  road,  yet  our 
day 'a  march  did  not  exceed  eight  miles. 

January  14. — Not  long  after  leaving  camp  we  reached  the  last 
diflRcult  hill  that  we  would  have  to  encounter,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  road  from  here  to  Bent'ff  fort  rises  and  falls  in  ?entle  slopes. 

Aa  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  wagons  safely  over  this  bill,  I  took 
Laing  with  me  and  set  off  for  some  coal  beds  which  I  had  formerly 
Tisited  on  my  way  to  Santa  F6,  when  t  had  not  been  able  to  find 
any  traces  of  ferns;  but  as  Laing  had  once  worked  in  a  coal  mine, 
and  seemed  to  be  positive  that  he  could  find  me  impressions  such 
as  he  had  seen  in  the  carboniferous  formations  of  Missouri,  I  set 
out  with  renewed  hopes;  but  after  a  long  search  ho  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  there  were  none.  We  however  obtained  several  speci- 
mens of  the  fossil  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  These  were  of 
two  sorts:  one  a  lanceolate  leaf,  resembling  that  of  the  willow; 
the  other  a  large  cordate  leaf,  like  that  of  the  catalpa,  and  both 
sorts  of  leaves  are  distinctly  marked  with  branching  veins.  This 
formation  extends  throughout  the  Raton,  according  to  the  report  of 
my  hunters. 

The  specimens  of  coal  and  of  fossils  which  I  procured  here,  as 
well  as  all  the  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  collected 
during  the  exploration,  have  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
Professor  Bailey  of  West  Point,  who*  has  kindly  consented  to  ex- 
amine them. 

While  bunting  fossils,  large  flocks  of  stellar  jajs  came  flying 
along  the  bluff;  they  were  chattering  noisily,  and  m  this  respect 
they  are  like  our  blue  jay. 

We  soon  overtook  the  wagons,  and  about  1  o'clock  we  reached 
the  **  Rio  de  los  Animas,"  or  Purgatory.    Here  we  found  a  large, 
train  of  wagons,  and  saw  some  of  the  teamsters  who  said  that  they 
had  taken  their  winter  qnartera  here,  and  that  they  should  wait  until 
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spring  before  venturing  to  cross  the  Raton.  They  tolil  us  that 
game  was  very  abundant;  that  they  daily  killed  great  numbers  of 
the  blat  k-tailed  deer,  common  deer,  antelope,  and  turkeys.  There 
is  excellent  dry  wood  here  in  great  abundance;  the  stream  is  lined 
with  groves  of  dead  locust  and  cotton  wood,  which  have  been  killed 
by  firt;  or  inuitdation.  * 

We  were  now  clear  of  the  much  dreaded  pass,  but  our  tronhlet 
still  continued;  the  meaalef  teemed  to  be  spreading  am'^nt^st  mj 
men,  and  already  four  of  them  were  so  ill  that  we  had  to  lift  them 
in  and  oat  of  the  wagons*    We  marched  14  miles. 

January  16. — We  mad^  an  early  start  this  morningi  and  after  a 
march  of  12  miles  we  reached  *^  Holes  in  the  Prairie/'  where  we 
encamped.  As  we  knew  that  we  should  find  no  wood  hcrOf  wt 
brought  a  large  quantity  from  the  Purgatory. 

The  road  over  whi(  h  we  traveiletl  was  quite  level|  and  entirely 
free  from  snow.  We  therefore  reached  our  camping  place  at  aa 
early  hour.  There  wc  met  Captain  Murphy,  who  was  cooTejing 
several  wanjon  loads  of  specie  to  Santa  F6. 

Ftold  him  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  New  Mexico  towards  our 
people,  and  learned  that  he  had  already  been  put  on  his  guard  bj 
an  exprt'SH,  which  he  had  met  near  Bent's  fort. 

He  inid  ine  that  my  mules  were  too  poor  to  go  throuf;h  this  trip, 
and  cautioned  me  against  the  Arrapahoes,  who,  he  saiil,  were  then 
encaih|)tMl  near  Chouteau's  island,  and  who  had  a  great  number  of 
mules  ihat  were  branih  d  with  the  letters  U.  S.,  which  they  refused 
to  give  up.  He  also  informed  me  that  all  the  grass  was  burnt  up 
on  the  prairies  between  Pawnee  Foikanil  Council  Grove. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  norlhj  it  be- 
came very  cold,  and  before  night  we  had  a  snow  storm. 

As  our  mules  were  losing  flesh  fast,  notwithstanding  our  feediog 
them  with  corn  eyery  night,  1  determined  to  adopt  Captain  Mar* 
phy's  plan,  in  letting  them  run  loose  all  nisht. 

To-day  another  of  my  men  was  taken  ill;  his  eyes  were  terribly 
awolleoi  and  before  evening  he  seemed  to  be  the  sickest  man  in  the 
party. 

January  16.— Although  our  mules  had  strayed  off  some  distance, 
still  we  managed  to  catch  them  all  in  good  time,  and  at  1  o'clock 
we  reached  ^^Hole  in  the  rock^"  where  we  encamped  in  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  forest  of  c<>dar.  Huge  trunks  of  these  trees  lay 
strewed  around  in  all  directions,  and  therewas  plenty  of  good  i^rass 
and  water  in  our  yicinity.  In  a  little  tine}  fires  were  kindled  on 
every  side;  each  person  had  one  of  his  own  to  sit  by;  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  cedar  trees  conlpletely  sht^ltered  tis  from  the  wiml. 
Could  wc  always  have  had  such  a  place  as  this  to  camp  iO|  we 
^ould  nevjT  have  suffered  Ironi  the  cold. 

During  the  march  we  saw  a  great  many  prairie  dogs.  Lai ng  killed 
one  with  his  rifle,  but  the  bullet  had  ma  gled  the  .ittle  animal  so 
that  it  was  not  worth  skinning;  this  doi»  was  so  tat  and  looked  so 
nice  that  we  ha<l  it  cook«'d,  but  it  seemed  to  be  very  tough,  and  it 
had  a  flavor  which  was  not  altogether  palatable. 

January  17. — Last  night  the  wind  blew  very  kard.  from  the  south^ 
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liiit  we  were  so  comfortably  sifnateil  tbat  we  did  not  heed  it  much. 
This  morning  it  wax  still  blowing  with  great  violence,  although  at 
our  backs;  our  mult*8  trarelled  slowly,  and  would  not  go  fast.  We 
saw  great  numbers  of  antelope,  but  killed  none.  After  marching 
six  miles  we  reached  a  caAon  railed  the  Willows,''  through  which 
the  *'Timpa"  flows.  I  had  intended  encamping  there,  but  the  wind 
rushed  through  the  gorge  at  such  a  rate  that  our  tents  could  not 
hare  stood  a  single  instant.  We  therefore  proceeded  two  miles 
further,  and- encamped  again  in  a  grove  of  cedar  trees,  on  the  mar« 
gin  of  the  valley  of  the  *'Rio  Timpa."  We  could  not  find  any  dry 
wood  and  were  obliged  to  use  the  green  ^edar,  which  made  pretty 
good  fires,  and  as  it  crackled  in  the  cheerful  flames  gave  forth  a 
dflighlfiil  odor. 

The  Tirapa  was  quite  hidden  from  view,  as  the  banks  are  per- 
pendicular and  abr)ut  20  feet  high.  Although  a  few  cotton  wood 
tr^-es  grew  along  the  boltoni  of  the  stream,  ihey  were  hardly  tall 
enout^h  to  l)e  seen.  The  ice  was  so  thick  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
wc  (ould  obtain  water  for  ourselves  and  our  animals.  We  found 
that  it  was  not  so  salt  as  that  nearer  the  mouth  of  ihe  stream. 

January  18. — We  left  camp  as  the  sun  was  rising.'  The  air,  al- 
thou«;h  still,  was  biting  cold.  Our  breath  condensed  instantly 
upon  the  collars  of  our  coats,  every  part  of  our  faces  was  covered 
with  frost-work.  Our  road  being  level  and  in  good  order,  we  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  Passing  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  usual  camping 
grouad  we  encamped. 

Here  we  found  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  which  had  been  left  bj 
some  precedinj^  travellers,  and  the  greatest  abundance  of  prairie 
sage,  ^*artemisia,"  which  burns  brilliantly  and  throws  out  a  great 
heat.  But  it  consumes  so  rat>idly  that  it  keeps  several  persons 
busily  engaged  supplying  the  fire  with  fuel.  One  of  my  men  killed  ^ 
an  antelope  during  the  march.  Although  we  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  game  daily,  still  the  extreme  cold  deterred  every  one  from 
bunting. 

As  we  approached  the  three  conical  ^^buttes,"  which  are  described 
und  figured  in  the  report  of  the  journey  pursued  by  Lieutenant 
Peck  and  myself,  in  1845,  we  found  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
fossil  shells  of  the  genus  inoceramus;  the  calcarious  rock  on  which 
these  shells  are  found  is  of  a  slaty  fracture,  and  breaks  into  very 
thin  sheets,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  impressions  of 
those  shflls. 

January  17. — We  had  a  long  search  this  morning  for  our  mules, 
which  harl  wandered  off  to  a  great  distance  during  the  night.  It 
"Was  ten  o'clock  before  we  succeeded  in  catching  them  all.  I  now 
started  for  Bents'  Fort,  having  given  directions  to  my  party  to 
camp  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Arkansas  river.  I  reached  the 
^ort  at  2}  o'clock  after  a  rapid  i*ot  over  a  distance  of  27  miles. 
Heids  of  antelope  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  They 
>vere  feeding  amoi\g  the  wild  sage  wbtch  covers  the  valley  of  the 
^impa.  As  my  approach  set  the  herds  in  motioni  the  sttrtled  hart 
irouid  spring  up  before  them  and  dash  across  my  road. 
Having  reached  the  fort|  I  imnotediately  made  my  arrangements 
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for  leaving  the  slcky  the  number  of  whom  had  increased  to  seven, 

and  for  obtaining  provmons  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Owing  te 
the  great  facilities  afforded  me  by  Captain  Enos,  I  was  enabled  to 
conclude  my  preparations  that  evening,  so  tliat  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  detain  the  wagon  on  the  following  day  for  more  than 
one  or  two  hours. 

The  tliermoni tier  has  lieen  all  day  seven  degrees  below  zero; 
and  I  was  told  that,  lor  several  days  previous,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  had  been  of  the  same  degree  of  coldness. 

January  20. — This  morning  was  bitter  cold,  although  there  was 
no  wind.  At  eleven  o'clook,  my  party  arrived.  We  at  once  com- 
menced crossing  the  Arkuii^as  river.  To  do  this,  we  were  obligti 
to  carry  sand  and  spread  it  over  the  slippery  ice  on  the  route  we 
had  selected.  Although  the  ice  was  generally  e  ght  inches  thick, 
yet  in  one  place,  for  the  breadth  of  six  feet/the  rapid  current  wis 
running  clear;  this  circumstance  increased  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  fort,  the  sick  were  carried  into  a  cott* 
fortable  roomi  where  they  were  to  remain  until  next  spring,  when 
they  might  return  to  the  United  States.  Our  axes  and  tools  were 
sharpened,  our  wagons  examined,  and  we  took  the  precaution  to 
i>btain.  an  extra  axletree.  In  two  hours  we  were  again  on  the 
march,  and  at  evening  formed  our  camp  six  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  fort. 

My  friends  at  Bent's  Fort  cautioned  me  with  refifard  to  the  want 
of  grass  on  the  burnt  prairies  between  Pawnee  Fork  and  Council 
Grove.  I  therefore  determined  to  save  my  coin  until  we  should 
roach  the  burnt  praiiies,  and  until  then  permitting  the  animals  to 
fun  loose. 

We  had  already  used  eight  of  the  fourteen  fanega8|  which  we 
had  obtained  at     Las  Vegas." 

January  21. — The  sun  was  half  an  hour  high  before  we  left  camp: 
we  had  an  excellent  road,  it  was  smooth  an(i  very  hard,  wherefore, 
although  we  moved  at  an  easy  gait,  we  reached  the  Big  Timbers,*' 
and  encamped  an  hour  before  sunset.  Not  far  from  our  camp,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  some  old  trading  houses.  Here  were  some  im- 
mense cotton  wood  treesi  which  were  already  felled;  with  them  we 
A>uilt  roaring  fires.  We  were  now  twenty-seven  miles  from  Bent's 
Fort,  and  had  sped  our  way  so  pleasantly,  that  we  conceiTed  bril* 
.liant  hopes  of  our  future  progress. 

January  SSt, — ^We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Cheyenne  lodges. 
The  Indians  had  all  ^thered  here,  where  they  mi|:ht  haTe  ahelter 
from  the  storms  of  winter.    Thoughout  our  day's  journey,  we  saw 
'their  lodcroj;  lining  the  banks  and  covering  the  islands  of  the  river. 

The  ''Big  Timbers"  afford  an  endless  supply  of  wood,  and  on  the 
plains,  on  the  south  side  of  the  riverfthe  grass  is  very  good,  whil# 
the  unfailing  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  in  addition  to  the  requisites 
already  mentioned,  make  this  spot  one  of  the  most  eligible  for  the 
erection  of  a  military  de^ot,  in  case  the  government  intends  te 
jnaintain  its  intercourse  wiih  New  Mexico. 

We  met  a  white  trade;  amongst  the  C^eyennes^  who  waraed  on 
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ugainst  the  Arrapalioesj  who,  he  saidi  were  daily  coming  in  with 
herds  of  cattle  and  numDers  of  Mexican  scalps. 

Ahout  sunset,  as  we  were  trayelling  slowly  along  the  hanks  of 
the  river,  an  Indian  approached  us,  making  signs  to  have  us  en- 
camp; he  said  that  he  had  a  large  supply  of  dried  BufTalo  meat,  and 
he  couid  bring  it  to  us  if  we  would  encamp  near  his  village.  In 
the  evening  a  number  of  squaws  came  to  our  camp,  bringing  the 
promised  meat.  Although  we  paid  them  well  with  such  trinkets 
as  we  possessed,  yet  they  could  not  have  been  perfectly  contended, 
(or  we  found}  after  their  departure,  that  they  had  carried  off  all  our 
axes,  together  with  two  <^\ins  and  a  bullet  pouch.  These  thefts  oc- 
curred after  my  men  had  been  warned  to  be  upon  their  guard;  cer- 
tainly, no  people  can  be  more  skillful  in  thieving  than  the  Chey- 
ennes. 

January  23. — This  morning,  as  soon  as  we  arose,  we  saw  the  In- 
dians  returning.  In  front  came  the  chief  of  the  village,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  near  enough,  we  saw  that  he  carried  some  of  the 
stolen  articles.  The  squaws  brought  more  meat,  but  I  refused  to 
take  any  of  it  until  all  the  missing  articles  were  restored.  The 
chief  told  me  that  if  I  would  go  up  to  the  village  with  him,  he 
would  get  them;  the  village  was  tWO  miles  distant,  but  rather  than 
loose  our  axes  I  consented  to  go.  As  soon  as  we  approached  the 
lodges  the  chief  commenced  haranguing  his  people  in  a  stentorian 
Voice,  and  then  invited  me  into  his  lodge.  In  a  little  while  the 
Indians  came  running  to  us,  and  every  article  was  restored. 

Shortly  after  leaving  camp  we  met  a  company  of  men  who  had 
been  sent  from  Bent's  Fort,  with  a  wagon  load  of  corn,  to  meet 
Captain  Murphy  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas;  impeded  by  heavy 
•snows,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  getting  thus  far  oa  their  returo 
to  the  fort. 

Atk  sundown  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  river  bottoms  were  all 
burnt;  no  wood  was  to  be  had.  We  crossed  over  to.  an  island 
which  was  covered  with  willow  bushes;  here  we  were  pretty  well 

sheltered,  but  the  willow  brush  was  so  light  and  consumed  so  ra- 
pidly that  we  found  not  much  comfort  by  our  camp  fires.  At  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sand  creek,"  I  obtained  a  very  curious  fossil,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inoceramus. 

January  21. — On  account  of  the  prairies  having  been  burnt,  our 
mules  wandered  off  for  five  or  six  miles.  We  did  not  get  away 
until  eleven  o'clock.  Thus  we  were  obliged  to  lose  the  best  part 
of  this  day,  on  account  of  the  inex(  usable  negligence  of  some  pre- 
ceding travellers  who  had  not  extinguished  their  camp  fires. 

After  the  first  three  miles,  our  road  became  extremely  difficult. 
We  had  to  march  through  snow  which  had  laid  on  the  ground  some 
time.    It  had  thawed^  and  had  afterwards  frozen,  sometimes  bear- 
up  the  wagons  and  mules;  sometimes  giving  way  so  as  to 
render  our  progress  slow  and  difficult. 

To-day  we  saw  some  buffaloes.  I  sent  oift  some  of  the  men  to 
^iU  one  of  them, 'but  they  were  vei^y  shjjr,  and  the  snow  upon 
^e  ground  prevents  one  from  approaching  without  being  perceivedt 
HaT&ng  marched  2^  mileS)  we  reached    Little  Sand  cr«iek.."  W« 
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for  leavinp:  the  sick,  the  number  of  whom  had  increased 
and  for  obiaining  provUions  for  the  rest  of  the  iournev 
the  great  facilities  atforded  me  by  Captain  Enos,  I  was 
conclude  my  preparations  that  evening,  so  that  it  would  w< 
cessary  to  detain  the  wagon  on  the  following  day  foif  /'^"'•"^ 
one  or  two  hours.  ^m'^^^^i 

The  thermometer  has  been  all  day  seven  degrees X-^^-'  *"^ 
and  I  was  told  that,  for  several  days  previous  the  teJT-.  "^^w* 
the  air  had  been  of  the  same  degree  of  coldness.  m 

January  20.— This  morning  was  bitter  cold,  M^om  --f-^,  <^Oq/ 
no  wind.  At  eleven  o'clork,  my  party  arrived.  Wj^^  '  ^'^^P^r: 
menccd  crossing  the  Arkuiisas  river.  To  do  this,  w/ r^'^^'-^* 
to  carry  sand  and  spread  it  over  the  slippery  ice  of  ^  '^^e/j  ^ 
had  stlected.  Although  the  ice  was  generally  c  .'Uf  ^^r^  . 
yet  in  one  place,  for  the  breadth  of  six  feet,  the  rifcc.. 
running  clearj  this  circumstance  increased  the  dm-c,^'^'^^''^^, 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  fort,  the  sick  were  cl-!^.^^^ 
fortable  room,  where  thry  were  to  remain  until  ui  ^/-q^^ 
they  might  return  to  the  Tnited  Stales.    Our  axf^^^  -^Q/^ 
sharpened,  our  wagons  examined,  and  we  took  t,^^^^  S'o'^^ 
obtain  an  extra  axletree.    In  two  hours  we  w  /^  ^<3^ 
march,  and  at  evening  formed  our  camp  six  mili  ^^^  g-^  ^^o 

of  the  fort.  L  ^^^^^r^ 

My  friends  at  Bent's  Fort  cautioned  me  with  '^t^ 
of  grass  on  the  burnt  prairies  between  Pawnee  .^^^fJ  ^ 
Grove.    I  therefore  determined  to  save  my  co  -^^^  H-^  ^'^O^ 
reach  the  burnt  prairies,  and  until  then  permit /^^^  ^t'tl^^^t 

run  loose.  y  ^  of   ^  ^ 

We  had  already  used  eight  of  the  fourteea  '^^■'e  ^  ' 

had  obtained  at    Las  Vegas.^'  ^^  ^^        ^      '.^^^  ^^'U/^ 


January  21.— The  sun  was  half  an  hour  high    .^Pot  ^ 
we  had  an  excellent  road,  it  was  smooth  and  y^^/* 
although  we  moved  at  an  easy  gait,  we  reached  .  f^^^K 
and  encamped  an  hour  before  sunset.    Not  far  '[^  tr^^t^  . 
are  the  ruins  of  some  old  trading  houses.    I     Cq^  «o 
mense  cotton  wood  trees,  which  were  already.   ^  oif^/^^t  t'^^ 
built  roaring  fires.    We  were  now  twenty  se^  '^e.-  ^-V 

Fort  and  bad  sped  our  way  so  pleasantly,  ih,^  ,  ^ 
Jiant'hopes  of  our^future  progress.  ,  nJi:^^!:V''i 

January  22.-We  soon  came  in  sight  of  : 


e  ^ 


The  Ind.ans  had  all  gathered  here,  where  ;^^tc^  J<>/i_. 
from  the  slorms  of  wioter.   Thoughout  our  6/  «^ 

heir  lodecs  lining  the  banks  and  covering  t  -J-  r^.^J^l.^       ^ i- 

Tbe  "Big  Timbers"  afford  an  end  ess  sup^^  »ii         i>*^  f 
„lai   ,  on  tl.e  south  side  of  the  r.ver,  the  g, ;  i;"-^^  ^^^.J^^-A*,  , 
P.     V;ilin!r  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  in  ac      .cb^*' J. 
'  "  ^"  S.rned,  make  .bis  s,ot  one  of  tl^i c^^^^^i  ' 

Wc  met  a  white  traUer 
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crossed  orer  to  an  island |  where  there  was  plenty  of  finetinWr. 
We  also  found  here  several  Indian  wigwams,  which  had  bm  at^ 
of  brash  and  covered  with  grass  that  had  befn  cut  ia  tbetsaao. 
This  grass  was  just  \That  we  eonlii  have  wished  for  our  mules,  an^ 
there  was  enough  of  it  to  have  suiSced  thpm  for  a  week.  Iilk 
evening  wp  snw  a  fine  ''bald-headed  eagle."  It  lit  upon  a  nri^ 
boring  island,  which  •  could  not  be  approached  without  vrai^io^ 
through  an  open  space  in  the  river|  or  else  I  should  have  sscribtd 
its  lite  to  obtain  its  skin. 

^January  25. — Some  of  our  mules  got  off  of  the  island  Hurinptke 
night,  but  we  caught  them  again  without  much  dilficulty.  Socs 
after  starting  we  met  an  Indian  travelling  along  the  road  on  foot. 
I  asked  hi,m  if  he  was  a  Cliyennej  he  answered  with  a  nod,  aiii 
went  on. 

At  two  o'clock,  after  a  hard  drive  of  16  miles  throiicjli  snow, if 
encamped  under  the  shelter  of  some  cotton  wood  treei  whicii  grev 
near  a  dry  creek. 

Our  present  location  had  been  lately  occupied  by  InHiaos*  Oi 
every  side  were  to  be  seen  circular  spaces,  which  had  been  coterei 
by  their  loilges,  and  the  pieces  of  bark  that  they  had  placed  ss4er 
their  beds. 

One  Indian  came  to  our  camp.  As  he  said,  the  village «siaear» 
I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  it^  who  purchased  some  winter  DOctiiBi. 
These  are  made  of  buffalo  robe,  with  the  hair  aide  id;  by  iorelop- 
ing  the  feet  with  slips  of  blanket,  and  putting  6n  these  moccssiBif 
we  were  able  to  keep  comfortably  warm. 

January  26. — We  had  a  bad  start  this  morning.  Id  passiof 
through  a  deep  8now-drift|  one  of  our  muleS|  not  being  able  to  ex- 
tricate ita  feet,  was  thrown  across  the  tongue  of  the  wHgon.  Toere 
was  a  hard  crust  on  the  snow,  which,  breaking  through  ovneathtbe 
wheels  of  our  wagons,  impeded  us  very  much.  The  air  was  fX' 
ceedingly  cold,  ami  the  wagon  wheels  made  a  noise  in  the  fros^.^ 
snow  like  the  screan.ing  of  a  large  flock  of  blackbirds.  Our 
mules  had  a  terrible  time  of  it;  where  the  crust  on  the  snow  bore 
them  up,  their  feet  were  slipping  about  and  wrenching  tbtir  lifflbs 
Tiolently,  and  when  it  broke  through,  they  were  plunging  up  ti 
their  knees,  and  scraping  their  legs  against  the  sharp  crust.  Thcf 
were  soon  smoking  with  sweat,  and  pulTitig  and  blowing  with  ik* 
violence  of  their  exertions;  every  little  while  we  were  oblig*^  ^' 
stop.  But  our  dilhculiies  decreased  somewhat  towards  the  Istt*^ 
part  of  the  day,  and  we  succeeded  in  making  a  march  of  fnurtt^ 
miles,  when  we  found  a  good  camping  place,  with  plenty  of  wsso> 
and  on  the  inlands  in  the  Arkansas,  as  there  was  good  grais  for  ^ 
animals. 

January  S7. — kn  the  da j  was  rerj  cold,  and  the  deep  snow  gsTf 
ns  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  we  were  not  able  to  nccooiph'^^ 
than  nine  miles  of  our  journey.  We  encamped  near  the  ip^^ 
where  one  C.  P.  Oibs'  n  had  been  buried..  A  piece  of  bosri),  ^ 
ing  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  dated  January  1,  1817,  pnie^' 
to  the  traveller  the  resting  place  of  this  poor  man,  wbose  dt>atl> 
ndda  one  more  to  the  man/  which  have  occurred  upon  the  pfi^^^ 
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^within  the  last  eight  months.  The  ravenous  wolves  hftd  alrtady 
been  at  work  on  the  gravey  but  the  frozen  ground  had  ftOTiMi  too 

much  for  them. 

Near  sundown  an  Arapahoe  chief  arrived,  named  by  the  whites 
•■*'Long  Beard."  He  paid  me  a  visit,  and  in  the  evening  I  went  to 
return  the  compliment.  His  lodge  was  the  most  luxurious  habi- 
tation I  had  seen  for  a  long  time;  there  was  no  place  where  the- 
cold  winds  could  find  entrance,  and  a  few  pieces  of  bark  in  the 
middle  of  the  lodge  kept  it  perfectly  warm.  "Long  Beard,"  find- 
ing out  that  I  belonged  to  the  '^soldiers,"  produced  a  gilded  epau- 
lette which  bad  been  presented  to  him  at  Bent's  Fort;  be  also 
showed  me  a  scrip  of  paper,  signed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bent,  which  paper 
mentioned  ^^Long  Beard^'  in  the  highest  terms  of  coninendation. 

This  chief  spoke  a  great  many  Spanish  words,  which  enabled  him 
to  make  himself  understood.  He  told  us  the  *Bnow  was  so  deep 
that  our  mules  could  only  nip  the  heads  of  the  tallest  grass,  and 
begged  us  not  to  attempt  to  proceed,  as  there  was  do  grass  and 
no  bnifaloes  in  the  direction  we  were  going,  and  that  the  scarcity 
-of  the  necessaries  of  life  bad  forced  him  to  leave  that  portion  of 
the  country,  where  his  children  and  his  horses  had  been  starving 
for  some  time  past,  and  that  he  was  now  in  search  of  meat  for  his 
people  and  grass  lor  his  animals.  While  we  vAre  here  we  saw  the 
squaws  kill  a  fat  puppy,  arw!  having  singed  the  hair,  they  put  it  into 
the  pot  for  supper.  Dogs  arc  considered  a  "  bon  bouche,"  only 
"to  be  served  on  festal  occasions,  but  rather  than  starve,  poor  **Long 
Beard"  was  obliged  to  be  thus  extravagant.  It  was  well  he  kept 
bis  fat  dogs  under  his  eye,  or  some  of  my  party  might  have  been 
tempted  to  commit  similar  extravagances. 

This  evening  we  had  some  target  shooting;  although  it  was  very 
windy,  'there  were  some  excellent  shots  made. 

January  28 — The  sun  now  burst  forth  with  some  power,  and, 
-assisted  by  a  western  wind,  caused  the  snow  to  thaw  rapidly. 

We  made  a  march  of  twelve  miles  and  encamped  near  a  grove 
*«f  cotton  wood  trees,  and  not  far  from  a  village  of  CheyenneB.  The 
Indians  immediately  flocked  round  us  in  great  nuttbers;  they  said 
'that  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days,  as  the  snow  that 
•coTered  the  country  had  driren  the  buffalo  off  to  ftnd  pasture 
grounds. 

Many  of  them  offered  me  presents,  hoping  that  I  wo«ld  giTe  pro«# 
'^lons  in  return,  but  I  could  not  reeelTc  tholr  presents,  as  I  had 
no  proTisions  to  spare.  They  then  begged  me  to  give  tbem  whiskey, 
-md  annoyed  as  with  their  pertinacity,  so  that  I  would  hatt  driTeii 
out  of  camp,  had  I  not  been  obliged  to'  let  my  mules  run  loese  all 
night,  which  circumstance  they  would  have  proited  by  to  retaliate 
if  we  had  given  these  people  any  offence. 

January  29. — As  we  were  preparing  to  depart,  the  Cbeyennes 
gathered  around  us  in  g'-eat  numbers.  One  of  the  principal  men 
brought  his  whole  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  four  or  five 
sons  and  as  many  daughters,  and  desired  me  to  give  them  some- 
thing lo  eat.  He  said  that  they  had  been  without  any  meat  for  the 
.last  three  days.    As  all  oar  prorisions  were  packed  awayi  I  refused 
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«o«ive  him  fooA,  and,  after  he  had  left  us,  we  ^Jf,^ 
.Mrtied  off  »  powder  horn  and  bullet  pouch  belonging  too»«  Of  tte 

"  We  had  hard  work  all  day,     the  roow  WM  Jeep.    Whem  we 

came  to  cross  the  ravines  and  bed.  of  .treaD..  that 

Irkansas,  we  found  that  all  the  .now  had  dc.fted  to  the  eAta 

bank^b  oh  we  were  obliged  to  aacend.  Thew 

five  to      f«t  »  d^Ptb;  the  laules  ronk  to  the>r  beU*» 

,nd  suuRgled  through  with«feat  difficult,,  the  wagons  aunk.eat.l 

their  "b^ds"  reated  on  the  wrface  of  the  .now;  still  we  crossed 

these  places,  although  they  were  sonjetime.  thirty  or  forty  feet 

wide  »«>«»  »  difficultie.  we  Bade  a  march  of  thu- 

W^n*we  €i»camped,  we  were  again  obliged  to  suffer  for  the  nn- 
T>ardwiablc  negligence  of  persons  who  preceded  us,  for  the  prairies, 
For  aroand,  had  beeilairi  waste  by  fire     Fortunately,  the  ice 

ms  In  sach  a  state  thst  we  could  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  and  to 
the  islands:  but  we  were  obliged  to  work  hard,  in  covering  the 
with  sand,  seas  to  make  a  path  for  our  mules.    We  found  plenty 
wood  on  the  islands.    It  had  been  brought  there  by  the  river. 
JanuofSr  30.— Yesterday,  the  road  was  so  covered  with  snow  that 
«  were  obliged  to  guide  our  course  by  the  river;  but,  this  mnrn- 
Tnl  we  acain  found  the  road.    It  wa?,  however,  with  great  diffi- 
*uhv  that  we  managed  to  keep  in  it.    Althoucrh  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  snow  thawed  very  much,  still  our  progress  was  difficult.    It  re- 
quired the  greatest  perseverance  to  accomplish  eleven  Oillei. 
^ncamoed  in  a  bottom  of  tall  swamp  grass;  here  we  found  tOI 
Wagons;  we  were  obliged  to  byrn  them,  for  the  river  waa  ti 
■M.  State  that  we  could  not  cross  upon  the  ice.         .    -  ,     .      -  , 
One  of  mv  men  told  me  of  a  method  of  catching  bnffalo  that  lie 
«nt  rerollec  tto  have  ever  heard;  he  says  that  the  Ricarees  mak*  nilea 
butTalo  dung  so  as  to  look  like  men,  and  arrange  these  piles  la 
two  lines  which,  gradually  approaching,  lead  to  a  ijen.  HaTing 
driven  the  buffaloes  between  these  two  lines,  the  animaU  mn  o% 
without  daring  to  cross  these  lines,  and  are  caught. 

January  31.— We  have  another  day  of  brilliant  sunshinej  miieady 
it  seemed  hot.    The  snow  began  to  melt  away  rapidly. 
•  After  a  march  of  five  miles,  we  met  Mr.  Sublette  who  wwi  travd- 

,  ling  with  important  letters  to  Santa  F6.  S^oV^If'^'*  li'^l'^'r 
a  ifain  of  six  wagona  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bullard  &  Hook,  of 
llissonri  It  had  been  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  to  raise  some 
«  cachasj"  which  some  of  the  proprietors  of  this  train  had  bcea 

obliged-  to  make  early  in  the  fall.         ,  , ,  ,  , 

We  now  received  news  ot  the  conquf  st  of  Monterey,  and  we  also 
beard  that  our  forces  were  being  concentrated  at  Tampico,  prepara- 
tory to  marching  upon  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Shortly  after  passing  these  people,  we  encountered  some  wolves 
following  their  trail.    So  intent  were  the  wolves  in  their  employ- 
jbent  that  they  came  quite  close  to  us,  holiling  their  heads  near  the 
•round  as  they  scented  the  tracks  of  the  men,  when  one  of  my  party 
*    '£veUed  his  rifle  and  killed  the  foremost.    These  animals  have  be. 
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•come  vory  ilaring;  one  of  our  mules  came  into  camp  this  moriiiBg^ 
with  its  fore-leg  badly  bitteo  by  them|  and  covered  with  clots  <if 
blood.  * 

After  a  fnarch  of  twelve  miles  we  encamped  near  the  fort  whiclir 
those  men  who  were  attacketl  last  fall  by  the  Pawnees  had  builty 
to  protect  themselves  wliile  they  sent  to  Bent's  Fort  for  assistance. 

Ftbruary  1.— The  sun  shone  forth  with  warmth,  and  the  melted 
snow  made  the  ground  quite  muddy.  After  proceeding  five  miles 
we  passed  the  Arkansas  crossing."  We  marched  all  day  witb- 
out  seeing  any  good  places  to  encamp.  At  length  our  mules  ber 
came  to  worn  out  tlwt  we  coald  scarce  go  an;f  fttrtlier,.nor  wa»  the 
prospect  of  finding,  wood  on  this  side  of  the  riyer  any  better  ia  ad^ 
Tence  of  ds. 

One  of  the  men  had  just  killed  a  fine  buffalo;  I  seat  oat  a  male 
.to  brini(  in  the  meat,  and  we  encamped.  The  river  was  in  sacb  m 
state  that  no  one  could  cross  withoat  wading  a  good  portion  of  the- 
way,  although  the  ice  was  in  many  places  six  inches  ia  thickness. 

The  wind  had  been  fair  all  day;  it  suddenly  changed  to  the 
aorth,  and  began  to  blow  with  great  violencei  while  dark  cIoad9* 
scemvd  in  an  instant  to  cover  the  sky. 

I  now  saw  ii  would  be  an  eventful  night  for  us.    Our  fires  wefe\ 
blown  out  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  wind,  and  we  were 
forced  to  get  into  our  bed:*  and  there  abide  the  fury  of  the  storrai. 

Ftbruary  2 — All  night  the  storm  raged  with  a  fury  as  awful  as 
that  of  the  tormentes"  of  Mt.  Blanc.  The  particles  of  snow 
beat  with  wild  rage  against  my  tent,  while  the  frail  structure 
quivered,  and  the  poles  that  supported  it  creaked  and  groaned  so 
much  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  te  sleep.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  wind,  th-^t  it  drove  the  snow  through  the  canvass 'Walls  of 
my  tent,  and  I  found  my  bed  and  papers  covered  witli  it.  During 
the  night  I  heard  one  of  the  men,  who  had  got  his  feet  wet  in  ai- 
tempting  to  cross  the  river,  imploring  some  of  his  companions  to 
let  him  get  into  the  wagon  with  them.  The  night  was  terriblv 
cold,  and  I  feared  that  all  of  oar  animals  woald  be  froxea  to  deatk 
before  morning.  .At  leogth  morning  came,  bat  when  I  looked  oat 
the  snow  was  drifting  alone  in  dense  clonds  of  hard  icy  particles^ 
that  flew  along  with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  As  the  saa  began 
to  appear  the  storm  oeased,  aad  it  was  most  fortaaate  for  as  that  ii 
did  cense.  I  aow  forced  my  way  oat  of  the  teat,  which  was 
banked  with  snow.  Wbea  I  looked  aroand,  a  scene  of  attei^  deso- 
lation presented  itself;  most  of  my  mea  had  lain*  down  on  the 
l^ound  to  sleep,  but  now  not  one  of  them  could  be  seen.  I  called 
%toad;  they  heard  me  aot|  beiog  covered  beneath  the  deep  snow* 
I  now  went  to  the  wagoni>;  in  one  I  found  Filka  and  Laing;  in  the 
otl>er,  two  or  three  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  very  ill  ever  since 
leaving  Bent's  Fort.  He  came  rushing  towards  me  half  distracted, 
bis  shirt  covered  with  snow,  his  head  bare,  and  crouching  at  my 
feet,  he  implored  me  to  take  him  to  a  house.  **0,  Lieutenant, 
take  ine  to  a  housf!  I  shall  freeze  to  death!  I'm  freezing!  I'la 
freizuig!"  Hijj  arms  were  ilrawn  up  and  stiifened,  his  body  almost 
paralyzed  with  cold.    I  took  the  poor  fellow  and  put  him  in  mj. 
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own  bed,  and  coTered  him  with  blankets  and  buffalo  robes;  it  was  i 

itU  I  could  do. 

We  now  searched   about  and  found  the   men  by  the  aid  of  the  j 
eraclcs  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  caused  by  the  movements  of  the 
restless  sleepers;  covered  by  the  heavy  mantle  of  snow  they  had 
kept  extremely  warm^  and  now  the  chill  air  felt  to  them  more  m- 
tolerable.  i 
■   We  managed  to  find  a  few  pieces  of  wood  that  we  had  collected  ^ 
last  night;  the  wind  still  blew  so  fiercely  that  we  could  not  kindle 
any  fire  out  doors;  we  succeeded  in  lighting  some  pieces  of  wood 
in  :he  tent  and  then  built  our  little  fire  on  the  leeside  of  the  wagon; 
the  men  crouched  around  silent  and  shivering;  I  now  called  on 
two  of  my  men  to  come  with  me,  they  were  two  of  my  best  men; 
they  had  been  hardened  to  peril  intheserTice  of  the  fur  compnniet; 
Hieii  who  would  not  flineh  under  the  most  fearful  yicissitudes;  they 
readily  accompanied  me,  and  we  started  down^the  river  in  semr^ 
of  some  Fpot  which  would  furnish  us  with  fuel  and  shelter;  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  some  distance,  but  seeing  no  timber  on  this 
iidei  we  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ieoi  which  was  now  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  us  up;  we  built  an  enormous  pile  of  logs  and  set 
them  in  a  blaze,  and  I  sat  down  to  dry  my  moccasins  and  leggiss^ 
for  I  had  broken' through  the  ice  while  crossing  a  treacherous  spot 
in  the  river.  ' 

My  men  were  now  sent  back  io  collect  all  the  property  and  to 
liarness  up  the  mules,  and  move  down  to  a  spot  directly  opposite 
the  timber;  many  of  them  left  their  bedding,  clothes,  and  guns 
biirtcd  beneath  the  snow,  and,  half  crazed  w^ith  their  forlorn  and 
weather  beaten  condition,  hurried  down  to  seek  shelter. 

At  length  the  wagons  arrived  and  we  endeavored  to  drive  the 
mules  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they  would  lave  good 
pasture  grounds;  some,  however,  took  fright  (when  half-way  over)  and 
rushed  back,  and  one  broke  through  the  ice;  we  immediately  passed 
ropes  under  the  belly  of  the  animal  and  soon  drew  it  out  of  the 
river;  to  keep  its  blood  in  ciromlation  we  dragged  it  backwards  and  ' 
forwards;  all  would  not  dO|  its  limbs  became  momentarily  more 
and  more  stiff^  and  at  last  the  poor  beast  fell  to  the  ground;  we  put 
three  buffaloes  robes  upon  it  and  left  it. 

My  men  now  reported  the  Ml  extent  of  ourmisfortunes;  three  of 
Ihe  mules  were  found  frozen  to  death,  and  half  hidden  by  the  snow 
ihat  had  dHfted  upon  their  dead  bodies;  around  this  heap  the  otiier  ' 
mules  were  gathered,  to  sereen  them'  from  the  storm,  and  ikm 
^Maryettoes"  of  the  living  were  entangled  about  the  dead.  It  ig 
more  than  probable  that  all  of  them  would  have  met  with  the  wmmm 
fate,  bad  the  storm  endured  twelve  hours  longer;  our  mules  weiw 
:now  driven  to  a  spot  about  one  mile  below  us  covered  with  wil- 
lows and  swamp  grass. 

We  built  our  fires  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  be<l 
•of  a  dry  creek,  the  banks  of  which  afforded  shelter  from  the  wind; 
^he  night  was  clear  and  excessively  cold;  we  were  all  obliged  to 
.^leep  without  tents,  as  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  tent  pirns 
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could  not  be  driven,  and  when  we  had  softened  the  soil  hj  blii).4*^ 
iog  fires,  the  sand  became  too  loose  to  hold  the  pins. 

February  3. — This  morning  we  arose  at  an  early  hour;  packing 
up  our  camp  furniture,  we  recrossed  the  ri\er  and  inarched  a  mii^ 
further  down  the  Arkansas. 

The  mule  that  we  had  drawn  out  of  the  river  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  regain  its  feet;  some  corn  was  given  to  it^  but  during 
tbe  past  night  it  had  Wandered  ofif  a  few  yards  and  was  attacked 
hr  wolveSy  and  devoured  while  endeavoring  to  regain  the  wagons; 
the  saddle  blanket  that  I  had  girted  around  it  was  torn  to.  pieces. 
Poor  male!  it^net  a  cruel  death  after  going  through  so  many  trou- 
bles; it  was  the  latt  one  of  the  set  with  which  1  left  Bent's  Fprt 
on  the  9tb  of  last  September. 

To-day  Brown  was  struck  blind,  from  the  effects  of  tbe  glarip|^ 
light  reflected  by  the  snow.  We  left  him  in  camp  until  the  after- 
noon, when  I  sent  some  men  to  gather  up  his  clothing  and  lead 
him  into  our  new  camp.  ^ 

Those  who  had  left  their  property  at  the  camp  when  the  storm 
occurredi took  Spades  and  went  and  dug  it  out. 

Tbe  men  in  camp  overhauled  the  provisions  and  the  bedding;  al- 
though our  wagons  had  each  two  coversi  or  sbeetSi  they  wexe  full 
of  snow. 

On  a  fallen  tree,  against  which  we  built  our  fires,  we- read  that 
which  follows:  "J.  Abrea,  Y.  Litsendorftr,  C.  Estis,  March  11, 
18^46."  A  storra."  This  gave  us  new  encouragement,  for  we 
felt  tliat  other  men,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same 
place,  had  felt,  suffered,  and  thought  as  we  had,  and  felt  tb^t 
we,  like  they,  could  weather  the  storm. 

In  the  evening,  some  ol"  the  men  led  Brown  into  camp.  He  said, 
that  while  lying  near  our  old  camp  fires,  listening  to  the  bickering 
of  the  ravens  and  magpies,  which  were  contending  for  tbe  scraps 
we  had  left,  he  felt  something  give  his  buffalo  robe  a  Jerk,  and 
looking  round,  he  saw  several  wolves;  they  ran  off  a  /ew  steps, 
teeming  to  have  biit  little  fear  of  him;  hiaeyes  pained  him  so  much 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  shoot. 

February  4.»We  again  started  at  our  ukual  time,  and  in  good 
order,  leaving  many  articles  which  only  served  to  encumber  iia. 
As  our  *'mulada"  was  now  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  four  fro- 
zen mules,  our  progress  was  slower  than  heretofore. 

During  tbe  first  few  hours,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
keep  tbe  road,  which  was  covered  with  deep  snow;  in  many 
places  it  was  a  foot  deep,  although,  now  and  then,  we  found  little 
spots  on  the  road  that  were  perfectly  bare,  and  in  tbe  river  bot- 
toms theje  was  but  little  snow.  At  midday  the  sun  shone  forth 
with  warmth,  the  snow  began  to  thaw,  and  our  procrress  became 
comparatively  easy.  We  marched  fifteen  miles,  and  camped  near 
a  fine  grove,  where  we  found  some  dry  wood  and  pretty  good  grass; 
ahhough  the  butlalo,  which  had  recently  been  here  lu  great  num- 
bers, had  much  impaired  tlie  grazing. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  that  we  have  suffered  on  this  march, 
has  been  cskused  by  tbe  negligence  of  others  with  regard  lo  the 
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csflip  fires;  which  negligence  haying  cansecf  the  destruction  nf  the 
pasture  groundsy  our  mules  would  wander  off}  and  we  fr^queotlj 
SMt  much  of  the  day  in  catching  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
f  iidtan  looks  with  hatred  upon  the  whites^  who  go  about  spreading 

desolation,  by  their  shameful  waste  .of  pasture  grouoffs* which  the 
<H«at  B<^ing  has  planted.  This  winter  the  buffalo  hare  almost  At* 
serted  the  river,  becatise  there  isno  grass/or  them;  and  the  Indiai, 
forced  by  the  inclemencies  of  the  season  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
tinber,  which  grows  only  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  must  oov 
travel  a  long  way  from  his  village  before  he  can  obtain  meat 
enough  for  his  subsistence.  There  should  be  some  measures  takes 
to  protect  the  prairies  from  being  set  on  fire. 

February  5. — We  had  scarcely  left  camp,  when  the  wolves  and 
ravens  clustered  around  the  smoking  embers  of  our  camp  fues. 
During  the  day  Laing  killed  a  wolf,  an<l  he  also  killed  a  badger, 
**taxus  labradoricus."  Continuing  our  march,  we  passed  he>ond 
the  point  where  the  road  turns  off  which  goes  direct  to  Pawnee 
Fork,  and  passing  three  miles  beyond  Jackson's  grpve^  encamptd 
in  the  open  prairie. 

For  fuel,  we  used  the  ^Mjois  de  vache,'*  and  the  pools  of  melted 
snow  near  our  camp  supplied  us  with  water.  In  the  evening  we 
twice  heard  the  report  of  a  gun;  but,  as  we  had  noticed  during 
day  fresh  signs  of  wagons  and  oxen,wc  supposed  we  had  overtakrs 
a  party  of  teamsters  who  had  gone  on  from  Bent^s  Fort,  and  who 
hM  taxen  the  direct  road  to  Pawnee  Fork. 
'  February  6. — ^This  morning  when  we  arose,  the  huffalo  werean- 
nerous  all  around  our  camp.  We  began  to  get  every  thing  ready 
fpr  the  march,  and  sent  off  the  guard  for  the  mules;  it  returned  with- 
oat  them,  and  reported  that  not  one'of  our  animals  could  be  /ousd. 

I  now  sent  Pilka;  in  a  few  hours  he  returned,  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  had  carried  off  our  mules;  he  had  found  their  trail| 
which  led  off  to  .the  north.  This  trail  was  perfectly  straight;  there 
V€re  no  signs  of  any  mule  having  turned  aside  to  crop  the  tempt- 
ing grass,  through  which  their  course  sometimes  led.  We  no  longer 
4oubted  that  the  mul^s  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  I 
questioned  the  guard,  and  learned  that  the  mules  had  run  into  caonp 
as  (he  day  was  dawning,  but  they  were  driven  out  again,  as  they 
were  (earing  the  wagon  covers  with  their  teeth,  and  destroying 
every  thing  they  could  get  hold  of.  Had  the  guard  been  used  to 
travel  among  Indians,  the  conduct  of  the  mules  would  have  caused 
them  to  have  caught  them,  and  to  Jiave  secured  them  to  ll)e  wagons. 

What  were  we  to  do?  To  pursue  the  Indians  on  foot  was  v.iin. 
We  were  now  left  with  our  wagons  containing  our  heddini;  and 
provisions,  and  a  sick  man  who  hud  not  been  able  to  walk  for  the 
laat  week.  What  now  was  to  be  done  with  all  the  peologiral  and 
raineralogical  specimens,  and  the  collection  of  objei  is  of  natural 
history,  which  had  been  obtained  in  Nevv  Mexico?  I  thought  of 
caching"  every  thing,  and  walking  into  the  States;  but  what  was 
to  be  dene  with  the  sick  man?  Some  of  ray  men  pioposed  leaving 
Una  with  the  provisions,  to  abide  his  chance  on  the  prairie;  for," 
«h4  they,  <^muBt  we  all  die  for  this  one  man;  is  it  not  better  that 
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one  should  Hie?"  But  1  determined  not  to  leave  the  poor  fellow, 
without  certain  provision  for  his  safety.  We  were  off  from  the 
usually  travelled  road;  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  return  ta' 
it.  Once  I  thought  ol  renurning  until  I  could  receive  mules  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  but  in  bringing  them  to  me  they  would  again  be 
liable  to  be  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

Near  our  camp  we  found  two  broken  down  oxen.  We  hitched 
them  to  one  of  the  wagons,  and  with  the  help  of  the  men  we  moved 
to  a  spot  that  would  be  easily  defended,  and  where  we  would  be 
:fllieltereil  from  any  storm  that  might  come. 

February  7. — now  determined  to  proceed  at  any  rate,  depend- 
ing on  the  resources  which  ^*et  remained  to  me|  without  inTolviog 
jnyself  with  new  uncertainties. 

I  again  sant  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  wishing  <<to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.''  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  our  evil' 
•  -stars  had  been  so  dominant;  not  a  trace  of  the  lost  males  could  be 
«een,  for  the  little  spots  of  snow  which  yesterday  bore  their  res- 
-tigcs  had  to-day  melted  away.  « 

Bni  nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  the  idea  of  losing  my  Tari- 
"OW  specimensi  which  had  already  cost  so  much  timci  labori  and 
4inxiety. 

At  last  I  determined  to  destroy  one  of  the  wagons,  and  to  throw 
.away  everything  that  we  could  possibly  dispense  with,  and  thenta* 
put  ourselves  into  the  traces  and  drag  the  lightest  wagon  as  far  as 
Pawnee  fork;  there  1  should  leave  the  sick  man, with  some  persons 
to  take  cure  of  him,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  party  would  pack  their 
provisions  and  beddinp^on  their  backs,  and  start  for  the  sett lements. 

February  8. — We  begun  our  preparations;  the  warm  clothing 
that  we  had  brought  to  protect  us  from  the  ri<^ors  of  winter  was- 
thVown  away.  The  men  destroyed  their  butfalo  robes,  retaining 
only  one  for  every  two  men  of  the  party.  I  parted  my  wardrobe 
amongst  my  men,  and  no  oue  reserved  any  apparel,  except  that 
which  he  had  on  his  back;  everythinc^  was  now  disposed  of  except 
our  powder  and  lead  and  our  provisions. 

\W»  now  drove  up  the  two  steers  which  fortune  had  thrown  in 
our  wayj  we  fed  them  bountifully  with  the  corn  we  had  treasured 
up  so  carefully.  Having  found  that  the  oxen  could  not  work  ia 
mule  harness,  we  manufactor<id  a  yoke,  by  driving  into  a  bar  twa> 
pieces  of  A'ood;  these  pieces  w^re  in  pairs  and  had  holes  in  the  ends^ 
-so  that  cords  being  passed  through  the  holes,  they  were  tied  under 
the  threats  of  the  oxen.  A  long  rope  was  attached  to  tSe  tongue 
•of  the  wagon,  and  the  men  formed  loops  of  ropes  or  bricoles  which 
they  passed  over  their  shoulders,  and  then  attached  at  intervals  to 
a  long  rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  tonffue. 

We  now  started  amid  the  loud  exulting  cheers  of  the  men,  as  , 
they  thus  triumphed  over  our  difficulties,  when  we  seemed  to  have 
reached  the^^ne  plus  ultra'^  of  misfortune.  To  have  seen  us,  oaa 
irould  have  thought  that  we  were  on  some  lively  frolic,  whereaS- 
we  bad  undertaken  to  haul  a  loaded  warron  from  Jackson's  grove 
to  Pawnee  fork,  which  is  a  distance  of  6i  miles  by  the  river  route^ 
the  one  which  we  pursued. 
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mareliad  a  disUAce  of  13  milef ,  aad  at  night  were  obliged 
to  f acanp  in  the  open  prairie.  Our  firea  of  *^boia  de  vache"  serred 
irell  enough  to  boil  pur  c'offee,  but  Tery  little  heat  waa  to  b«  ob- 
tained from  the  burning  of  tbis  kind  of  fuel. 

.jPefrmory  9.-<-To-dajr  we  marohed  fifteen  miles;  a  alight  raia 
that  fell  last  night  made  our  progress  more  difficult  than  •  that  of 
yesterday.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  while  1  was  searchiag' 
out  a  fit  place  for  our  little  camp  to  halt  for  the  night,  I  looked 
hack  and  saw  a  dense  group  of  men  suddenly  rise  u|^  from  behind 
the  rirer  bank,  where  they  had  been  secreted;  they  now  spread  out 
to  disply  their  numerical  strength;  they  had  a  little  flag  displayed 
in  token  of  amity,  and  they  made  signs  to  us  that  they  wished  to 
approach.  We  now  permitted  two  of  them  to  come  forward,  and 
I  wfnt  out  with  Laing  to  meet  them.  They  offered  us  the  hand^ 
telline:  us  that  they  were  Pawnits,  striking  their  breasts  and  crying 
out  Pawnye!  Pawnye!  The  one  who  styled  himself  the  captain'* 
asked  why  we  were  pulling  the  wai^on,  and  wanted  to  know  if  all 
our  oxen  had  died;  and  added,  that  if  we  wished  he  would  furnish 
us  with  mules,  for  he  had  a  great  number  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  He  sai  l  that  if  I  would  encamp  now,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  bring  some  of  bis  mules  across  the  river.  As  ami* 
cable  relations  were  now  established,  he  signed  for  his  partj  to 
approach,  and  we  went  on  to  the  wafou.  Findin|rthat  the  Indiaas. 
were  viingling  amongst  my  men,  I  told  the  chief  in  a  loud  tone  ia 
order  them  to  keep  away;  they  instantly  obeyed  him.  We  now 
encamped;  all  the  Indians  crossed  the  river  except  the  chief  nnd 
.  five  others.  I  invited  the  chief  to  stay  with  me  all  night;  he  con- 
aented,  but  still  retained  his  five  attendants.  I  told  him  thnt  they 
must  not  stir  about  at  night,  for  my  guards  were  always  ob  the 
watch  for  thievish  Indians,  and  tbey  might  be  shot  by  mistake. 

At  night  they  »Ii  crowded  into  my  tent,  and  slept  coiled  up  in 
a  little  space  scarce  roomy  enough  for  me  alone. 

Ftbruary  tO,-— The  morning  was  extremely  cold  and  threat  en  iog^ 
clouds  were  flying  rapidly  across  the  sky.  Our  Indian  friends,  as- 
soon  ad  they  looked  out,  raised  their  hands  high  above  their  head?, 
and,  permitting  them  to  hang  loosely  from  the  wrist,  shook 
them  as  one  sliakes  water  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  then 
they  would  touch  some  white  object;  by  these  signs  they  meant 
that  "white  rain"  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  at  such  a  position 
in  his  path,  which  position  they  indicated  to  us.  They  asked  my 
permission  to  go  to  their  own  lodge  until  the  snow  storm  should 
have  j)asseJ,  and  they  begged  me  to  accompany  them.  I  deter- 
mined to  go,  although  the  ice  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
man's  weight;  but  1  j^uspected  that  these  very  Indiaus  had  stolen 
our  mules.  A^coiupanitd  by  the  six  Indians,  I  started  across  the 
river.  A  strong  north  wind  was  blowing  on  our  backs;  this  helped 
ns  alongf  for  we  were  obliged  to  keep  our  feet  wide  apart,  in  the 
position  of  those  of  a  person  who  is  sliding  on  the  ice;  but,  never- 
theless, we  all  broke  through  constantly,  and  where  the  current  waa 
deep  and  rapid  we  were  forced  to  wade.  The  air  was  freesing  cold» 
and  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  riveri  we  set 
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oflf  in  a  hard  run  to  keep  our  wet  clothing  from  freezing  our  limbs. 
HThe  Indians  were  not  less  wet  than  myself,  for  they  had  tied  their 
leg^gine  clote  aroiiiid  their  ancles  to  protect  their  legs  from  being  in- 
j  ured  when  the  ice  broke,  through.   After  a  ran  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  we  arrived  at  the  Indian  lodges.   The  chief  called  three  of  * 
His  part^,  who  took  my  socks  and*  leggins  and  moccasins;  with 
little  sticks  they  beat  off  the  ice;  they  wrong  the  water  oat  of  my 
clothes^  and  dried  them  by  the  fire.    In  the  meanwhile  I  was^ 
•bliged  to  sit  with  as  little  clothing  on  as  CTer  any  Indian  wore. 
The  Indians  soon  fixed  a  place  for  me. to  sit.    In  a  short  time  they 
cooked  some  buffaio  meat,  and  gave  me  the  larnrest  share  of  fat  and 
of  lean,  which  they  placed  on  a  flat  stone  in  fault  of  a  plate. 

Feigning  after  a  while  that  I  wanted  to  re-cross  the  river,  I 
stepped  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  snow  storm  had  caused  the  In- 
dians to  collect  their  mules  in  the  little  gorges  which  abound 
among  the  sand  hills  that  are  found  on  this  side  of  .the  Arkansas^ 
the  mules  were  also  covered  with  skins  of  wolves  and  butT.iloes  to 
protect  them.  I  could  not  see  any  thing  of  the  mules  I  had  lost. 
The  snow  storm  now  raged  fiercely,  and  I  returned  to  the  camp  of 
the  Indians,  telling  them  that  the  storm  raged  too  furiously  for  me 
to  cross  the  river.  We  laid  down  to  sleep,  which  was  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  Indian  sentinels, 
who  reported  every  change  in  thj  weather,  or  any  movement 
among  the  buffaloj  although  the  latter  were  very  numerous,  still 
these  Indians  were  almost  without  food;  and  while  I  was  with 
them  some  of  the  subordinates  came  to  dance  the  ^'beggar's  dance'^ 
'before  the  chief's  lodge.  I  asked  him  what,  the  dancers  meant,  and 
was  told  that  they  wanted  something  to  eat.  The  chief  then  gave 
them  some  bufialo  meat.  This  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion  that 
these  fellows  had  stolen  our  mules.  It  was  now  evident  that  they 
were  hire  for  some  mischievous  purpose,  and  would  not  fire  at  the 
buffalo  for  fear  passers-by  should  hear  their  guosi  and  track  them 
to  their  lair.  I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  kill  buffalo.  They 
answered,  without  hesitancyi  that  their  gun.s  might  notify  parties 
of  Cheyennes,  w^hich  were  continually  making  ''war  paths"  through 
their  country.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  here  on  the 
Arkansas.  They  said  that  there  was  no  grass  towards  the  northern 
region  where  they  lived,  and  that  they  had  brought  their  mules 
here  to  graze;  but,  be  it  known  that  they  were  without  their 
"women  and  children,  and  without  lodges,  not  travelling  like  a 
peaceful  grazing  party,  but  prepared  for  w^ar  and  rohbery. 

In  the  evening  the  storm   cleared  awayj  and,  with   the  polite 
uidancc  of  the  Indians,  I  man-iged  to   cross  the  river  without 
reaking  the  ice,  which  was  still  weak,  although  much  stronger 
than  it  was  this  morning. 

My  men  had  lain  abed  all  day,  in  onler  to  keep  warm,  for  there 
was  no  wood  to  be  had  on  this  side  of  the  river  with  which  to  build 
fires.  I  told  them  that  they  could  get  plenty  of  wood  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  but  they  broke  through  the  ice,  and  were  obliged  to 
return;  we  were  fain  to  use  **  buflfalo  chips." 
Fibruary  11. — This  morning  my  men  arose  early  and  crossed  the 
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river  without  trouble,  where  they  gnX  plenty  of  woOf^;  tlie  snow 
storm  wt'  had  yesterday,  anil  the  ilisconifiiute  produced  by  the  Viard 
labor  of  hauling  the  wngnn,  had  put  tin  m  in  f)o  very  pleasant  hu- 
mor. They  wished  that  I  would  let  ihem  kill  the  Indians  as  soon 
as  they  came  across  tiie  river;  the  InHians  camej  tSey  entered  cor 
camp,  and  seemed  instantly  to  pen  eive  the  f^\tng  that  was  ban* 
ing  in  the  hearts  of  my  party;  they  stoofl  off  withont  daring  to 
approach  our  fires;  there  wan  but  six  or  eight  with  the  chief  aow, 
but  he  approached  at  last  and  offered  his  .hand|  and  immediately 
the  confidence  of  the  rest  seemed  to  be  restored. 

In  my  own  mind|  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  these  fellows  hsd 
robbed  us;  still  I  could  never  kill  any  of  them  in  cold  blood,  nor 
would  I  c  onsent  that  my  men  should  shoot  them  down. 

We  told  them  to  bring  orer  some  of  their  mules;  they  brought 
two,  but  refused  to  let  us  have  them,  unless  we  gare  them  mack 
more  than  they  usually  get  in  fair  tVade. 

We  bad  left  our  harness  near  Jackson's  grove;  the  mules  coutel 
not  then  be  attached  to  the  wa^^ons;  and,  as  to  buying  a  mule  for 
myself,  which  my  m<'n  insisted  upon  my  doing.  I  felt  perfectly 
willing  to  share  the  hardships  of  my  party,  ;ind  unwilling  to  coun- 
tenance what  I  considered  an  imposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

The  Indians  left  us  in  high  irritation,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
they  had  had  to  get  their  mules  across  the  river;  they  immediately 
recrossed,  and  we  prepared  to  take  up  our  line  of  march.  We 
now  foun«l  that  an  axe  which  had  been  lent  to  the  Pawnees,  with 
which  to  roughen  Ihe  ice,  had  not  been  returned;  the  Indians  stood 
gazing  at  us  from  the  opposite  bank,  while  their  mules,  scattered 
along  the  river  side,  were  quietly  grazing.  I  called  the  men  to- 
gether;  and,  leaving  two  of  them  in  charge  of  the  wagon  and  tick 
man,  the  rest  of  us  started  bff  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  who  no 
sooner  saw  this  movement  than  they  hastily  gathered  their  mules  and 
set  off  for  the  sand  hills.  To  pursue  these  fellows  was  eTidently 
Tain,  and  we  were  forced  to  give  up  oar  axe,  and  again  put  oar* 
selves  into  the  traces. 

We  marched  twelve  miles.  During  the  first  half  of  our  jooraejy 
some  of  the  Pawnees  continued  to  dog  our  trail. 

The  language  of  the  Pawnees  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Ricarees.  I  had  a  person  in  my  party  who  once  traded  with 
the  last  mentioned  tribe.  Ue  recognized  many  of  the  words  that 
the  Pawnees  used.  Our  communications  Wrre,  however,  carried 
on  by  the  means  of  the  pantomimic  language,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  very  great  value,  as  the  various  siijns  seem  to  be 
universally  adopted  as  typical  oi  the  same  things  among  all  the 
priurie  Indians. 

Frhrnnry  12 — Not\vitlist;inding  the  snow^  storm  of  the  10th,  the 
ground  was  almost  entirely  free  from  snow,  except  in  the  ravines 
and  hciis  of  creeks  where  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  wind.  The 
sun  shone  forth  with  great  vivjor,  and  we  marched  more  rapidly 
than  we  had  done  on  any  preceding  day.  At  ten  o'clock  we  crossed 
the  mouth  of  "  Coon  creek,"  and  about  five  o'clock  we  formed  our 
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•nmp  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Pawnee  fork."  This  day  we  marched 
Dore  than  twenty  one  miles.  On  the  road  we  found  two  more 
tfers.  With  them  we  replaced  those  which  we  had  started  with 
n  the  morning,  and  which  were  almost  exhausted.  When  we  first 
ame  in  sight  of  the  timber  ou  Pawnee  fork,"  my  chief  anxiety 
vas  to  keep  my  men  from  laboring  too  severely;  the  wagon  ran 
ilonpj  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  I  was  obliged  to  walk 
apidly  in  onler  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

My  whole  party  had  done  their  duty  bravely;  in  the  most  literal 
eiise,  we  had  worked  like  horses.  I  could  not  ask  my  men  to  do 
nore.    Shoul<!  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  come  it  would  be  impossible 

0  proceed  with  the  wagon.  I,  thereforcj  determined  to  give  eich 
ine  as  much  provision  as  be  would  choose  to  carry  on  our  coming 
ledestrian  excursion  to  the  settlements.  We  had  now  between 
!80  and  300  miles  to  march.  We  determined  to  accomplish  this 
ourney  in  twenty  days. 

Two  of  mv  men,  Brown  and  Preston,  agreed  to  stay  with  the 
ick  man.  They  were  now  on  the  high  road,  where  they  would  see 
!Tery  one  who  passed,  and  would  have,  before  a  great  while,  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  return  party,  which  was  preparing  to 
eare  Santa  when  my  command  set  out.  While  here  they  would 
)ave  everything  they  could  wish.  There  was  an  abundant  supply 
)f  tin. her,  a  never  failing  stream  of  good  water,  and  we  would  be 
>bliged  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, .as  no  one  would 
;are  to  load  his  own  back  for  the  grati^cation  of  his  stomach. 

February  13 — We  now  set  earnestly  to  work,  making  our  packs 
)f  provisions  and  bedding  as  light  and  compact  as  possible.  We 
)aked  all  the  bread  we  intemled  to  carry.  Each  one  providt  d  him- 
»eir  with  20  biscuit  or  rolls,  one  for  each  day.  Wc  also  took  a  few 
•rounds  of  dried  butfalo  meat,  which  is  light  and  comp;u  t,  but 
iwells  up  in  boiling  water.  We  each  had  a  tin  cup,  wh'.i  h  would, 
5n  an  «  merf^en(  y,  answer  for  a  coffee  pot.  We,  lliciefore,  addeil 
he  luxuries  ot"  colTee  and  sugar.  As  for  bedilin^^,  a  butfalo  robe 
irid  a  blanket  were  all  that  any  one  would  be  willing  'o  carry  ihree 
lunilred  miles,  when  he  recollects  the  additional  weight  of  his  pro- 
risiofis.     But  i  adopted  a  plan  which  made  my  blanket  woith  two. 

1  had  it  sewed  so  as  to  form  a  bag.  Tiiis,  trifling  as  it  may  seem^ 
jrently  augmented  my  comfort. 

We  were  all  of  us  very  careful  to  dry  our  clothing  before  going 
to  bed;  no  one  who  observes  this  precautiop,  and  who  is  provided 
with  a  buffalo  robe,  need  ever  get  frozen. 

Ffhrwtry  14.^1  still  found  means  to  carry  my  New  Mexican 
specimens  further  on.  My  books  and  some  of  my  papers  were  put 
Into  a  box  and  cached;"  for  greater  safety  the  spot  was  fixed  so 
ss  to  resemble  a  grave,  and  a  tombstone  of  board  was  erected  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  engraved  with  the  name  of  ^*  Tom  Poco,"  who 
with  "Tom  Bien"  were,  according  to  some  of  my  men,  the  most 
famous  persons  in  New  Me^co|  perhaps  these  persons  originated 
only  in  their  metamorphoser  of  the  words  tampoco"  and  ^'tam- 
bien." 

The  most  valuable  box  was  lashed  to  the  fore  axle  of  the  wagop; 
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ve  altached  the  two  oxen  to  the  tongue  and  started.  After  a.  manb 
of  seveiii  miles  we  reached  ''Aah  credc"  and  there  encamped. 

I  now  resolved  to  let  some  of  my  men  go  on  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  and  get  mules*  at  West  Port,  Mo.,  with  which  they  cosU 
meet  me  at  Council  grove.  .1  therefore  sent  for  Pilka,  DobsoB,«B4 
"Wisenian,  and  having  given  them  all  necessary  letters^  ihej  pre- 
pared to  set  ofT  by  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

February  J5. — To-day  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  threatened  nswith 
a  storm;  the  air  was  very  cold.  After  marching  six  miles  we  reached 

Pawnee  rock;"  here  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  and  kindled  a  £re; 
again  continuing  our  route,  we  marched  sixteen  miles  further,  in<l 
enc;  mpeil  on  Walnut  creek.  Here  we  overtook  the  express  party, 
and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  having  overtaken  ihem;  but  Pilki 
was  a  good  woodsman,  and  would  not  leave  the  timber  whtu  the 
sky  looked  to  threatening,  otherwise  they  would  have  gone  on,aB^ 
have  sjept  in  the  open  prairie. 

February  16. — Just  as  we  vrere  about  starting  this  morning,  afiic 
mule  came  trotting  into  camp.  We  tried  to  catch  it,  but  it  had 
become  so  wild  that  it  wou!d  not  let  us  approach  sufficleiitly  nrtt. 
This  mule  had  a  blind  bridle  on  its  bead,  the  rein  hung  danglinf 
upon  the  ground.  As  soon  as  we  crossed  Walnut  creek,  we  came 
in  sight  of  herds  of  buffalo.  These  animals  were  contiauaiJr  run- 
ning  across  our  road  as  we  advanced.  Sometimes  they  would  stop 
just  in  the  road  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  and  kueelinf 
down,  tcss  the  dust  into  the  air  with  their  horns,  or  else  take  a  roil 
over  on  their  backs,  then  springing  up,  dash  'Off  again  witk  their 
long  beards  and  manes  waving  in  the  wind. 

After  a  !narch  of  fourteen  miles  we  encamped  at  Plum  butter." 
We  got  water  from  some  neighboring  pools,  and  the  plum  bushes 
answered  for  fuel. 

In  the  afternoon  a  band  of  buffaloes  started  for  the  river;  tVicV 
came  directly  towards  our  camp;  we  all  secreted  ourse'ves  in  tte 
bushes  at  the  top  of  the  butte.  We  had  *'the  wind''  of  the  bu^alo, 
ami  they  came  on  without  discovering  us;  they  walked  slowly 
along;  having  suilVred  the  old  bulls  to  pass  on,  we  selected  a  fiiie 
butfalo  and  fired  down  upon  him;  he  only  ran  a  short  tlistance  bt- | 
fore  hf.  laid  himself  down.  We  approached  warily,  lur  v.  e  were  a  . 
on  foot,  .md  fireil  a  second  gun,  which  caused  the  bufTulo  to  lav  f::" 
upon  his  side.  We  were  instantly  upon  him  with  our  knives 
tomahawks.  Laing  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  a  fine  fat  cow,  but  a> 
she  would  get  up  and  "walk  off  every  time  he  tried  to  approacL 
and  as  night  was  drawing  on  us  apace,  he  deemed  it  more  prudeat 
to  leave  his  victim  to  the  wolves  than  risk  the  loss  of  his  own  life 
by  Indians. 

We  cut  out  all  the  marrow  bones  and  all  the  choice  pieces,  aa«: ' 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  night  in  cooking  and  eating,  and  duria^j 
the  night  the  wolves  eat  up  everything  we  had  left. 

We  would  have  been  very  glad  if  we  could  have  carried  some  cl 
this  meat  with  us,  but  our  packs  felt^heavy  enough  without  anj 
addition.  I 

February,  n, — I  had  intended  to  march  to  Chaves  creek,  ubout 
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X9  mUes  distanti  but  the  poor  fellows  who  were  with  me  com- 
plvixned  so  much  of  the  soreness  of  their  feet,  that  I  determined  to 
encamp  at  "  Cow  creek,"  which  is  only  11  mil.es  from  "Plum 
l>utte."  Here  we  found  a  good  ox-yoke,  a  thing  we  greatly  needed. 
TThere  was  also  a  wagon  and  several  muskets,  which  must  have 
"been  lett  by  the  party  of  teamsters  who  had  preceded  us.  It  was 
evident  that  the  express  I  had  sent  on  had  encamped  here  last 
nign^;  their  fires  were  still  burning. 

About  2  o'clock  we  saw  some  persons  approaching;  they  proved 
to  be  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Baltimore.  Tliey  were 
nearly  out  of  provisions,  and  their  mules  almost  broken  down. 
"Frcrii  ihem  we  learnt  everything  with  reference  to  the  fiendish 
massuc.e  that  had  been  perpetrated  at  "Taos."  Nothing  I  had 
undergone  had  caused  me  more  unpleasant  sensations  than  the  news 
of  the  horrid  maasacre  of  QoverDor  Bent  and  his  compatriots. 

I  had  been  acquainted  with  GoTernor  Bent  eyer  since  my  first 
arrlTal  in  New  Mexico.  I  esteemed  and  admired  him  greatly,  and 
^TtTj  one  in  that  country  looked  upon  Charles  Bent  as  one  in  a 
thousand. 

When  the  fiends  were  breaking  through  the  roof  of  his  housej 
even  after  he  had  been  wounded,  his  wife  brought  him  his  armsi 
and  told  him  to  fight,  to  avenge  himself;  he  could  easily  haye 
killed  some  of  the  mob|  who  were  entirely  exposed  to  his  aim,^ 
from  the  hole  they  were  making. 

"  No/'  said  he,  "  I  will  not  kill  any  one  of  ^themi  for  the  sake  of 
you,  my  wife,  and  of  you,  my  children.  At  present,  my  death  is 
all  these  people  wish."  The  murderers  rush  in,  they  kill  him, 
they  scalp  him,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  they  parade  the  bloody 
acalp  through  the  streets  of  "  Taos." 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  party  continued  their  journey.  In  a  little 
while  afterwards  we  descried  another  body  of  men  approaching; 
they  proved  to  be  a  party  under  the  command  of  Mr.  James  Brown; 
he  had' kindly  picked  up  the  men  whom  I  had  left  at  Pawnee  Fork, 
and  had  also  raised  my  "cache,"  which  he  had  brought  along  for 
me.  Mr.  Brown  agreed  to  carry  the  baggage  belonging  to  my  men, 
and  wp  now  felt  as  if  all  our  troubles  were  ended. 

February  18, — We  were  up  belore  the  sun  rose,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  commenced  our  march.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  oil 
the  Little  Arkansas,"  which  is  20  miles  distant  from  our  point 
of  departure  this  morning.  We  had  started  with  the  intention  of 
marching  10  miles  further,  but  this  evening  it  looked  stormy  and 
threatPDing,  so  we  determined  to  encamp  in  the  timber  of  the  Little 
Arkansas.  ^ 

Fthruar^  19. — ^This  morning,  before  we  had  proceeded  more 
than  5  miles,  we  met  J.  Dobson,  whom  I  had  sent  on  the  express; 
lie  told  me  that  there  was  a  team  belonging  to  the  government  at 
^Cottoa  Wood  fork,"  in  charge  of  the  wagon  master,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  said  that  he  would  carry  erery  thing  that  I  had  on  to  Fort 
Xtavenworth;  fearing  a  storm  he  had  set  out  to  reach  ^'Cotton 
'Wood  fork,"  where  he  would  await  my  arrival.    We  encamped  ia 
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the  evening  at  "Turkey  creek,"  here  there  w  no  woo.!  to  be  fou»a 
•D<l  besides  this,  all  the  grass  around  us  had  been  burnt  up 

February  20  -Last  night  we  bad  an  awful  storm,  it  st.ll  contin- 
uea.  Several  miiles  have  bpen  frozen  to  death.  We  hare  be« 
ob hgcd  to  lay  abed  all  dav,  in  order  to  keep  Warm.  The  snow  is 
still  drifting  about  furiously. 

February  21  — Tbis  morning  is  the  first  time  for  thirtv-six  hoars 
that  anyone  has  ventured  out  of  bed.  My  men  haif  their  nte- 
visions  ready  cooked,  and  shared  them  with  Mr.  Brown's  oartr- «f 
all  the  tents  that  had  been  pitched  Friday  night,  mine  wan  the  onli 
one  which  still  rt  ma.ned.  The  snow  had  heaped  up  arovad  It^ 
rest  so  that  the  inmates  were  obliged  to  desert  them,  nn«l  take 
fuge  in  the  w.Kons.  About  mine,  the  wind  bad  swept  in  aach  a 
way  as  to  keep  open  a  path  around  it,  although  the  Tnow  was  as 
a  level  with  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tent.  We  now  broke  up  soiS 
boards  that  were  in  the  wagons,  and  kindled  a  little  fire.  Son 
the  sun  rose;  but,  instead  of  one  sun,  we  had  three;  all  seemed^ 
equal  br.lliancy,  but  as  they  continue.l  to  rise,  the  middle  one Val. 
retained  'ts  c.rcu  ar  form,  while  the  others  shot  into  huge  columnl 

^''itj:  ^''lu''  "'^  'heir  summit^ 

breadth  of  the  columns  was  that  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
and  their  height  about  twelve  times  the  same  diameter"  tt»  we^ 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  distant  from  the  sun  BeTor! 
the  sun  had  rue»more  than  ten  degrees,  ti.is  phenomena  entire^ 
disappeared.   Some  of  the  men  called  my  attention  to  this  stVanie 
appearance,  but  so  engrossed  were  they  with  their  own  c-ilam?,?^. 
that  they  hardly  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  aston.sLd  at  whaTXV 

After  some  little  while  we  missed  Preston  and  the  sick  man-  we 
•inquired,  but  no  one  knew  anything  about  them     It  wa,  n„„' 
dent  that  they  had  been  buried  beneath  the  sno;^  ,  i  l  lhrT  7" 
some  distance  around  had  filled  up  the  nook  in  which  we  h?,' 
camped  to  the  level  of  the  prairie/^as  the  dHfi  w«  of  consi  .:*  aMe" 
extent,  much  time  would  be  wasted  in  examininD-  it  'p"^""'* 
could  find  where  they,  had  pitched  their  tent.     At^la  ,\  r^o'.u.:! 
one  poor  fellow  digging  away  to  fin.l  his  boots;  he  showed  mi 
where  the  sick  m,„  had  been.     I  called  the  men,  ind  immid  iteW 
set  to  woik      The  snow  was  six  feet  deep,  and  we  had  oaf,  a  lit^ 
tie  piece  o(  board  to  d,g  with,  and  the  cold  was  so  «eat  tha,  1: 
one  could  work  very  long  before  his  hands  became  perfectly  ri«? 
After  a  good  deal  ol  hard  diggin,?,  we  found  a  pair  if  booto!  mh  tk 
were  recognued  by  the  nirn  .s  Preston's  property.    This  uJeed  !. 
to  renewe;!  exertions;  at  longth  we  cleared  the  snow  from  a  nortilT 
Of  his  buffalo  robe,  and  lifting  it  up,  we  got  sight  of  the  p<£»r  M 
low's  lace;  he  cried  out  in  a  weak  voice,  begVoR  US  fjr  Ood'l 
sake  not  to  leave  him  to  die.    We  assured '  hi.f  tbft  we  wo.ld  «„? 
forsake  Lim,  and  again  covered  his  fare  until  we  could  rem^^e 
more  •/  the  »now;  having  Jug  as  far  as  his  waist,  five  men  cawht 
hold  of  him  to  drag  him  out,  but  the  s„ow  had  heln  mbrsf  and  fa. 
packed  very  hard,  and  he  was  held  tight  by  the  tent  whfch  LJ 
teen  broken  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  saowi  hower«,  wl  ij^ 
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m.  little  more  until  we  could  get  at  the  ridge  pole  of  the  tent,  whioh 
cut  in  two  with  our  axes.    We  now  drew  Preston  out  of  the 
drift,  which  had  like  to  have  proved  his  grave.  His  bed-fellow,  who 
had  been  much  weakened  by  sickness,  was  already  dead;  he  was 
the  man  whom  we  had  dragged  from  Jackson's  ^rove  to  **  Pawnee 
fork;"  where  he  had  been  picked  up  by  Mr.  Brown;  since  which 
time  he  had  been  recovering  fast.    Poor  fellow  !  it  was  bis  destiny 
to  leave  his  bones  on  the  desert  prairies,  where  wolves  howl  his 
requiem.    I  caused  the  men  to  dig  him  also  out  of  the  drift,  and  to 
put  his  body  into  a  wagon,  in  order  that  we  might  bury  him  at  the 
Cotlon  W'ood  fork. 

Preston  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold;  the  sudden  chill  which 
he  experi..'nceil  when  we  dragged  him  forth  (for  he  seemed  at  first 
to  i^e  in  a  perspiration)  instantly  stiffened  his  limbs.  He  begged, 
he  prayed,  that  we  would  bring  him  pear  the  fire;  but  we  put  him 
into  a*  wagon,  and,  wrapping  him  in  buffalo  robes,  we  started  on 
oar  march. 

Several  mules  had  already  been  frozen  to  death.  As  we  pro* 
eeeded,  mules,  that  had  started  off  in  apparently  good  condition^ 
"wottld  drop  dnwn  In  the  harnessi  and  their  limbs  would  become 
perfectly  rigid.  Even  one  of  the  oxen'  fell  down  benumbed  with 
cold.  In  a  few  hours  we  lost  six  mules  and  one  ox,  so  that  our 
road  was  marked  out  with  dying  animals.  As  we  approached  oor 
destined  camp  ground,  we  saw  a  wolft  that  was  so  badly  frozen  a0 
to  be  unable  to  move.  One  of  the  men  pnt  an  end  to  its%ufferings 
hy  a  bullet  from  his  rifle. 

The  snow  on  the  geneial  surface  of  the  prairie  was  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  so  that  I  accomplished  the 
inarch  without  any  great  difficulty  by  iwilight;  but  none  of  the 
teams  arrived  until  11  o'cl-ock  that  night. 

February  22 — I  now  made  all  my  arrangements  for  going  on 
with  Mr.  Smith,  leaving  my  men  to  await  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Brown,  who  had  agreed  to  transport  their  provision  and  bedding  as 
far  as  independence,  Missouri. 

During  the  day,  we  dug  a  grave  for  the  unfortunate  man  who 
was  suffocated  beneath  the  snow.  On  a  high  bluff  point,  that  over- 
hangs a  tleep  pool  of  quiet  water,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  Cotton  Wood  fork,  is  the  last  resting  place  of  poor 
Pitcher. 

Mr.  BrqwB  was  in  great  embarrassment  all  day  about  the  safety 
of  his  teams. ^  Several  of  them  had  not  yet  arrived;  the  poor  ani- 
juala  had  been  out  another  night  upon  the  prairie,  where  they  could 
Boi  get  a  morsel  to  est. 

In  the  evening,  Preston  came  into  camp;  he  bad  been  put 
into  a  wagon  that  remained  last  night  upon  the  prairie,  about  8 
miles  distant.  This  morning  he  started  and  walked  to  camp.  He 
looked  hs  if  he  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  so  great  was  the 
shock  his  constitution  had  sustained.  He  told  us  that  when  he 
first  awoke,  he  felt  very  comfortable,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
bresthing.  At  length  he  perceived  his  companion  was  dying.  He 
aow  made  efforta  to  csoape  from  iifs  perilous  situation,  and  found 
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he  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  snow.  He  redoubled  bis  ex- 
ertions, but  his  struggles  served  only  to  exhaust  his  strength,  and 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  full  coneeption  of  his 
awful  situation  now  burst  hpon  him;  he  struggled  Tiolently,  hit 
not  a  limb  could  he  more,  and  he  had  sunk  into  the  depth  of  do* 
pair,  when  We  fortunately  rescued  him  from  his  icy  tcinb. 

Once  more  an  air  of  happiness  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  OTer  the 
faces  of  the  men.    Preston's  story  awakened  us  to  a  lively  per- 

•  ception  of  the  fearful  vicissitudes  through  which  we  bad  passed. 
Our  hearts  acknowledged  how  futile  would,  have  been  all 'our  ef- 
forts, unless  assisted  by  the  Great  Being  who  rules  the  winter  storm. 
The  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  reciprocating:  acts  of 
attention  and  kindness,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  bounrls 
to  the  generous  impulses  which  actuated  their  conduct  towards  mj- 
•«lf. 

February  23. — My  pedestrian  exercises  were  now  terminated, 
after  having  accomplished  179  miles  of  the  352  miles  which  lie 
between  Jackson's  grove  and  Fort  Leavenworth.  Although  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  walk,  and  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to 
do  so,  that  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  exercise,  stiil  I  was 
not  permitted  to  choose;  Mr.  Smith  made  me  mount  bis  horse, 
while  he  journeyed  on  foot.  We  found  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, who  had  started  yesterday  morning  at  the  same  camp  with  our- 
selves. They  hid  been  obliged  to  leave  their  wagon,  and  pack  %ll 
their  caiAp  furniture  on  their  mules.  We  halted  within  three  ttiiles 
of  the  Diamond  spring,  where  we  found  plenty  of  green  elm,  lor 
-f^el  for  our  fires. 

February  St^. — ^The  day  was  stormy  and  cold,  but  we  heeded  not 
"the  weatheri  and  pressed  on  until  we  reached  "  Council  groTe.'' 
Here  we  found  grateful  shelter  in  that  noble  grove  whose  huge 
-walnut  trees  raise  their  limbs  aloft,  as  if  to  battle  with  the  clouds 
in  our  defence,  while  their  lower  boughs  were  stretched  over  us  t» 
shield  us  from  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm.  Paroquettes  were 
sweeping  rapidly  in  large  circuits  among  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  their  screams  shrill  aod 

Seating  echoed  through  the  lofty  arches  of  boughs,  now  shorn  of 
eir  summer  glory.    During  our  day's  march,  flocks  of  the  pretty 

•  «now  lark  were  continually  taking  wing  as  we  advanced,  and  war- 
bled forth  their  sweet  notes  as  they  flew.  As  soon  as  darkce<s 
shrouded  us,  some  large  screech  owls  commenced  a  serenade^  and 
the  forest  rang  with  a  concert  of  their  doleful  music. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  Cootton  Wood  fork,"  we  saw  a  great  many 
prairie  hens,  but  the  snow  on  the  ground  caused  us  to  be  instant- 
ly perceived  by  these  watchful  birdS|  wMch  take  flight  the  moment 
we  endeavor  to  approach  then. 

Fthruary  25.— It  is  again  cloudy  attd  yery  cold;  a  high  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  northeast,  and  how  and  then  m  fbg  of  soow  arises 
and  the  small  icy  particles,  dri^eii  *hy  tlie  fierce  winds,  make  one'ii 
face  feel  as  if  raked  with  sriar  brushes.  We  encamped  at  one  of 
the  Behver  creeks.  Here  one  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  men  killed  s  racoon, 
-which  Wis  dinded  aihoBg  his  pftrtyi  hetsg^  the  osly  meat  tiiej  hsd 
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to  eat.  WliUe  fitting  by  camp  ire,  I  Boticed  some  beautiful  fam» 
which  were  Mtutted  by  the  particles  of  snow  which  fell  on  my 
blanket.  They  resemble  stars  with  six  radii;  each  of  tiiese  radii 
was  ornamented  with  beautiful  aboreaoent  ahapaa  reaettbliog  the 

cross  of    Santo  Domingo." 

I  noticed  that  all  the  icy  fibre<;  of  these  flakes  made  angles  of 
6(y*  with  each  other;  this  was  invariably  the  case  with  all  those  that 
I  saw.  The  annexed  sketch  is  an  exact  flgnre  of  theae  curioua 
crystals. 


The  storm  which  produced  these  flakes  bore  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  snow  fogs"  than  to  a  regular  storm;  only  a  few 
iaires  were  falling,  so  that  they  did  not  incoavenianea  «a  In  the 
least)  and  we  paid  no  attebtion  to  them  ezoept  to  examine  their 
beauty. 

Ftiruarf  S6.-— When  we  awoke^  the  ground  was  ooTered  with 
anoW|  and  it  was  stormy  all  day;  the  wind  of  the  north-  blew  hard) 
the  snow  fell  fast^  the  ground  oeeame  soft  and  slippery,  and  the  rar 
▼ines  Were  £Iled  with  waters  It  was  bad  travelling  for  the  wagmi). 
and  much  worse  for  the  men  who  #ere  plodding  along  on  ^ot. 

notwithstanding,  m^de  a  long  mareb|  encamping  in  the  even* 
ing  at  '410  creek,"  which  is  26  miles  from  the  preceding  camp. 
We  built  huge  fires,  and  soon  made  ourselves  quite  comfortable, 
although  the  fine  particles  of  hail  which  had  pelted  us  all  day  still 
continued  to  fall.  The  woods  had  been  full  of  prairie  chickens;  in 
all  directions  we  noticed  their  foot  prints  in  the  snow. 

February  27. — We  determined  to  make  a  long  march,  and  in  spite 
of  the  continuance  of  the  storm  we  started  at  a  very  early  hour. 
The  mist  of  mixed  snow  and  hail  fell  almost  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  day.  Clouds  aftet  clouds  were  chasing  each  other 
across  the  gray  sky.  Once  the  sun  shone  forth  with  sufficient  bright- 
ness to  cast  a  shadow,  but  its  brightness  was  in  the  next  moment 
obscured.  Under  foot  it  was  wet  and  slippery;  the  road  was  full 
of  pools  of  snow  and  mud.  We  marched  twenty-five  miles  to 
*«Will  ow  spring,"  where  the  road  to  Fort  Leavenworth  turns  off 
towards  the  i..  rth;  continuing  our  journey  two  nilea  fnrther,  we 
encamped  on  a  stream  which  adds  ita  tribute  to  the  watm  of  the 
rirer  Wvikaroosa.  Here  we  found  a  plenty  of  hickory  wood,  a  fine 
spring,  and  as  good  grass  as  the  season  anbrds;  during  the  day  we 
saw  liocka  of  snow  larks  and  several  prairie  chickens.  The  ramns 
kaTO  given  place  to  the'  crows^  the  latter*  birdo  foem  to  confine  their 
wandering  to  the  preeineta  of  American  corn  fields.  ^ 

F^fuawf  SS.-rWe  had  now  but  thirteen  miles  to  march  before 
Teaching  the  Kansas  men   I  rode  on  rapidly,  and  soon  OTortook 
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Mr.  H'>fifinan'8  party;  they  had  been  almost  fitarvinj^  for  th^Ust 
two  dayp,  and  were  travelling  rapidly,  in  hopes  of  soon  reaching 
•ome  Inciian  haralets  where  they  might  procure  foofl;  thr-y  fooa 
reached  a  house,  the  first  they  had  seen  for  a  long  whiK',  an<l  thejf 
then  asked  for  food  for  themselves,  and  fodder  for  their  aniraali. 
The  Indians  who  lived  here  told  them  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
sell  anything,  as  it  was  Sunday.  But  they  SOOD  founti  oiher  iodiaoi 
who  were  not  so  scrupulous. 

When  we  reached  the   Kansas   river,  we  found  it  full  of  icf, 
"which  was  so  pai  ktd  together  that  it  stood  up  edgewise,  and  seerae^i 
to  oITlt  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  our  progress.     We  hallot«l  to 
the  Intlian  ferrymen  who  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; ' 
they  jumped  into  a  flat  boat  and  started  to  reach  us;  but,  fiodiDg 
they  could  not  get  through  the  ice,  they  returned;  we  were,  boW' 
ever,  determined  to  cross  if  it  were  possible;  and,  getting  intot 
flat  boat  which  happened  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  rirer,  we  pothed 
off  from  the  shore;  soon  our  boat  became  wedged  in  the  ice;  we 
then  pttsheil  it  baolc  far  enongh  to  acquire  impetus  to  rush  forward; 
by  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  manmuvrei  we  forced  oar  waj 
clear  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  stream;  the  long  poles  that  we 
were  using  could  not  touch  the  river  bottom.    But  we  fortuaatelj 
bad  '^sweeps'Von  board;  with  them  we  rowed  our  boat,  and  man- 
aged to  land  on  the  opposite  side.    Our  men  now  jumpt-d  isbore 
and cordelled"  our  craft  up  the  stream  to  the  proper  landing 
'place.    Our  successful  passage  over  was  entirely  due  to  the  perie- 
Verance  and  good  management  of  the  wagonmaster,  Mr.  Smith. 

We  encamped  on  the  river  bank,  where  there  is  no  scarcUJf  of 
all  the  varieties  of  timber  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire. 

March  1. — At  the  dawn  of  day  we  prepared  our  fiugal  repast. 
We  now  felt  at  home,  and  as  the  sun  rose  there  seemtti  to  be  a 
cheering  brit^htness  in  his  rays  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  *'New 
Mexico,"  nor  on  the  prairies. 

There  was  a  majesty  in  the  lofty  groves  which  now  surrouaiei 
us,  and  a  music  in  the  plash  of  the  wilil  duck  as  it  lit  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  river;  there  was  n.usic  even  in  the  scream  of  the  par* 
roquette  that  swept  over  our  heads;  there  was  a  charm  in  efer/- 
thing,  for  we  now  really  felt  that  oor  trials  were  at  an  end. 

At  a  rapid  pace  I  started  off  for  the>  fort.  As  I  passed  tbroa^a 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Kansasi  the  prairie  chickens  were  coa- 
•tantly  flying  up  with  a  loud  whirring  sound. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  fort  LeaTeowortbi 
where  I  was  most  kindly  received  by  Colonel  Whartooi  the  cob* 
nander  of  this  post. 

Very  respeclfullyi  your  obedient  servant, 

J,  W.  ABERT, 

Litut,  Corp$  Topograpkicai  MMf^if^t^'' 

To  Colonel  J.  .J.  Abert, 

Cki$/ C0rps  Top.  Eitgin€9r9. 
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Jfotts  concerning  the  minerals  and  fossils^  collected  by  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Jiberty  while  tngaged  in  the  geographical  examination  of 
Jfew  MexicOy  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  professor  of  chemistry,  mintr- 
alogyj  and  geology ^  a(  the  United  States  Military  Academy. ' 

* 

Cretaceous  fossils  from  Poblazon,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
latitude  35^  13',  longitude  107°  02',  strata  dipping  west. 

The  fossils  from  Pobltson  coiisist'of  gigantic  hippurites^*  casts 
from  the  cells  of  sereral  species  of  ammonttes*  yaWes  of  looeeri* 
nuS)  identical  with  a  species  igttredliiFr^DOttrs  report,  plate  lY., 
fig.  2,t  casts  of  small  uniTaWes  and  bivalTes  too  imperfect  for 
determination;  and  teeth  of  pharlcs. 

These  fossils  prore  that  the  strata  from  which  they  were*  taken, 
belong  to  the  crelacious  formation.  The  existence  of  "fast  beds  of 
this  formation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Uppeir  Missoari  to  Texas,  is  well  knowfi.  The 
occarrence  of  the  same  formation  on  the  western  side  of  the  pri-  ' 
nary  axis  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  qnite  interesting. 

The  dip  of  the  rocks  at  Poblazon  is  to  the  west,  or  fron  the 
Rocky  mountains;  and  this  proves  that  these  mountains  have  been 
elevated  since  the  dt^posit  ot  the  cretaceous  beds.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  cretaceous  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  were  made  by  the  same  ocean.  ' 

Bituminous  coai,  and  .coci  foaiis. 

From  the  Raton,  east  of  the  Rocky  monntsinS|  latitnde  37*  15*, 
longitude*  104^  36%  from  the  strata  dipping  east. 

The  fossils  accompanying  the  well  characterised  bituminous 
eoal  from  the  Raton,  consists  chiefly  of  large  ovoid  Ieavea9  with 
▼efy*  distinct  branching  Tetns,  which  conseqaently  must  hava  be- 
longed to  decotyUdonous  plants  of  comparatively  ntodern  origin. 
It  is  an  interestaig  fact  that  no  ferns,  or  other  of  the  common  coal 
fossils  mtee  found.  It  is  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
deposit  of  coal  at  the  Raton  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  great 
eoal  formation  of  the  United  States,  but  is  of  a  much  m^ora  recent 
date,  perhaps  corresponding  to  the     Brora"  coal. 

The  existence  of  coal  ou  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains has  been  noticed  before,  and  some  have  supposed  that  it  indi-' 
cated  the  western  outcrop  of  the  great  carboniferous  formations  of 
of  the  western  States;  this  view,  liowever,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
deposit  at  the  Ratoa^  which  id  decidedly  a  far  more  recent  foro)^* 
tion.  ^ 

«  The^  are  Ui9  rsaMfkaSiU  tf^jaioDM  OMipM»l  9t  parattal  platat  MMt^  «tU  teiga* 

oal  reticulaUt)iM. 

t  FrtSmiiut'tf  kL»ooim;iu  wer«  CmaJ  oa  tho  ^Mt  mW  of  tha  Rookj  moaaiaias,  talHai*  39%  ' 
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There  srev^ifA  sj^e^ifffqs  fd  ii^m^i*  fMq^i:opali«Ml  £ira|Beal 
from  Wett  momoUiDi  near  the  Spaniah  peaks,  the  other  a  silicioas 
pehhlnlrom  St..  Ana.  Kc^ec  pi  thw  retain  thsL  origiuial  stmot^^ 
in-  sufficient  perfection  for  determination  of  its  character  hy  the 
microscope. 

Jftm-fossiliferouB  rocks. 

The  most  interesting  specimens  of  rooks  were  the  following: 
lst..Fr<Hn  the  caAon  of  Vegas:  A  fragment  of  well  charader* 

ised  graDite,  and  another  of  mica  slate. 

2d.  San  Mignel:  A  reddish  decomposing  granite. 

34.  Purgatory  yallej:  A  black  slate. 
•  4tb.  CaAon  Infierno:  A  compact .  homhlendic  flftossi  with  red 
specks,  probably  a  trap  rock. 

5th.  West  of  the  Rio  Puereo:  A  white  clay,  used  for  wiiite- 
washing." 

This  is  a  calcareous,  rather  coarse  grained  mats,  with  occasional 
grains  of  silicious  sand  and  pebbles;  it  effervesces  briskly  with 
acids,  and  tastes  strongly  of  lime  after  being  heated  bjf  the  blow- 
pipe.   It  contains  no  polythalamia. 

6th.  Top  of  little  knools  near  Rio  Vermejo:"  In  a  state  of  de- 
composition^  but  resembles  an  indurated  sand  stone.     '  . 

Minerals, 

The  minerals  are  mostly  of  little  interest.  The  ores  are  not  rich 
in  themselves,  nor  can  they  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  mines.  The  gold  ores  from  **Viejo  Real,"  **Tuerio,"  &c., 
consist  chiefly  of  cellular  quartz,  discolored  by  oxide  of  iron,  and 
rarely  showing  any  particles  of  gold.  The  copper  ores  are  chiefly 
chrysalla  and  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Below  are  given  the  true 
names  of  some  specimens}  to  which  were  attached  the  labels  cop  ied 
in  the  first  column. 

1st.  Smoky  ouartz  fVom  Padillas:  A  nodnle  of  oheidian;  iVM 
easily  by  the  blow-pipe. 

8d.  Salt  from  the  Lsguna  near  Chilile:  Two  layers,  one  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodinm,  the  other  of  sujphatrof  magnesia. 

ad.  Blossom  of  the  gold,  Tuerto:  Qnartz  in  small' elongsled 
prisms.  • 

4th.*  From  between  Rito  and  Rio  Poerco:  A  nodnle  of  mite 
compaoit  gypsum. 

5th.  From  between  Poblazon  and  Ciboletta:*  Small  plates  ol 

seSenite.  •  „    .  %  ^ 

6th.  Belen  abundant  in  all  the  sierras:  Handsome  plates  m 

silinite.  •  . 
7th.  Fossil  moss  from  the  gold  mine  at  ^<  Viejo  Real:"  Dendn- 

c  in&ltratioos  of  oxide  of  iron. 
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Skt  Loots  RcT, 
Ca/t/brnta,  February  5,  1847.* 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  army  of  the  west  order,  No.  33,  of  Oc- 
tober 2i\,  I  returned  from  La  Joya,  New  Mexico,  to  Santa  F6,  to 
take  rommand  of  the  Mormon  battalion.  I  arrived  there  on  the 
7lh  October. 

I  found  that  the  paymasters,  from  whose  arrival  you  anticipated 
a  plentiful  resource  of  money  for  the  quartet'master  department| 
had  brought  so  little  specie  that  no  payment  of  troops  could  be 
made*  The  eonstqnenee  was>  that  Captain  Hadson's  company  of 
'^Inntters  for  Californiai  which  you  had  .assigned  to  my  com- 
mand, could  not  mount  themseWes;  and  the  quartermaster'^  de- 
pnrtmenti  which  scarcely  commanded  a  dollar,  could  hardly  hare 
famished  the  transportation.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  the  cap- 
tain's  new  company  was  broken  up  by  l<olonel  Doniphan,  oom- 
manding. 

A  portion  of  the  battalion  of  Mormons  arrived  the  evening  of 
the  9th  October,  under  Firit  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Smith,  1st  dragoons, 
who  had,  in  the  capacity  of  acting  lieutenant  colonel,  directed 
tts  mnrch  from  Council  Grove.    The  rear  of  the  battalion  arrived 
the  evening  of  the  12th.    On  the  13th,  I  assumed  command,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  by  virtue  of  your  appointment* 
Its  aggregate  present  was  448.    I  found  that  their  mules  were  en- 
tirely broken  down,  and  that  as  many  as  sixty  men  had,  from  sick- 
ness and  other  causes,  been  transported  in  wagons  much  of  the 
march;  and  that  there  '^ere  twenty-five  women,  besides  many  chil- 
dren.   The  assistant  surgeon  of  the  battalion.  Dr.  Sanderson,  and 
the  senior  officer  of  the  department,  Dr.  De  Camp,  reported  on  the 
cases  ot  a  very  large  number,  as  subjects  for  discharge  for  disa- 
bility.   But  the  colonel  commanding  determined,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  retain  them  in  service,  and  ordereil  them  to  be  sent 
to  winter  at  *'Pueblo,"  on  the  Arkansas  river,  above  Bent's  fort. 
There  the  Mormons  have  a  temporary  settlement,  and  there  Mr. 
Smith  bad  sent,  from  the  crosaing  of  the  Arkansas,  a  party  of  ten| 
csmmaQdcd  by  Captain  HigginS|  in  charge  of  a  large  number  of  fa* 
milies,  which  had  theretofore  been  attached  to  the  Mprmon  bat- 
talion. This- detachment  had  orders  to  join  the  battalion  at  Santa 
F6.<  (They  arriTsd  after  its  march|  and,  I  learned |  obtained  per- 
mission to  retnrn  to  the  Pueblo.)   About  this  time,  I  learned  that 
you  had  left  yw  wagonsi  in  consequence  of  difficulties  of 
•the  eeuntiqf}  nnd  was  anuonst  for  the  benefit  of  nil,  to  dinen* 
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•coviber  the  expedition  of  th^  twenty  Jtanidretsee.  Lemming  tki 
tihe  most  of  tbem  wished  to  go  with  the  detachment  to  the  Arkia 
tas,  I  ordered  them  all  to  be  sent  there.  With  a  sufficient  numWi 
of  able-bodied  men  (hnebands  of  the  women)  to  take  care  of  it,  Ik 
detachment  amounted  to  ejghtj-aiXi  apd  waa  placed  under  the  can- 
man  d  of  Captain  Brown. 

I  urged  every  preparation  for  the  march,  but  it  was  impossiblet9 
complete  them  before  the  19th  of  October;  the  battalion  wul 
paid,  with  treasury  drafts,  on  the  16th  and  17th.  There  was  no  sill 
pork  in  Santa  and  a  sufficiency  did  not  arrive  until  the  evenini 
of  the  16th.  Beef  cattle,  furnished  under  a  previous  contract  h' 
the  battalion,  were  received  the  night  of  the  17th;  and  i 
quantity  of  pack  saddles  the  same  evening.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, I  marched  out  of  Santa'F6,  and  encamped  at  Agua  Frio.  A: 
the  earnest  request  of  two  captains  and  three  sergeants,  their  wivei 
were  permitted  to  accompany  the  expeditioDj  having  their  owi 
wagons  and  mules,  and  provisions. 

The  rations  had  been  issued  to  the  companies,  and  each  had  thre< 
mule  wagons,  and  one  drawn  by  oxen;  (these  last  were  to  be  seat 
back  on  leaving  the  river.)  The  rations  were  sixty  days  of  flow 
and  salt,  sugar  and  coffee;  thirty  days  of  pickled  pork,  and  twMit} 
of  soap. 

The  mules  furnished  me  were  mostly  poor  and  worked.domf  lA< 
lialf  of  them  were  utterly  unfit  to  cowDenoe  an  ordinary  nitrcb. 
A  nnmberi  as  wel!  as  of  oxeOi  were,  left  iMehittdi  unable  to 
the  first  forty  miles.  ThuS|  I  was  obliged  to  exchange  them  Ivo 
Ibr  one,  and  to  purchase  many  others.  For  the  first  160  mile%  ob 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  was,  at  that  sMson,  no  grass  deservtof  tke 
name.  I  purchased,  when  I  coutd,  com  and  fodder,  b«t  In  fer; 
small  quantifies.  I  had  380  sheep  purohased,  near  SttcoitOf 
beeres,  to  make  up  the  sixty  days' rations* 

About  76  miles  below  that  point,  i  beoame  conTinced  that 
inarch  muit  fail,  unless  some  improvement  was  made.  I  was  mttch-  \ 
ing  about  eight  miles  a  day,  in  as  many  hours,  tbioi^h  the  i 
deep  sand;  the  mules  overworked,  growing  poorer,  giving  ontf  dying  | 
and  left  behind  each  day. 

From  the  opinions  of  the  guides,  there  was  nito  reason  to.  appre- 
hend that  the  supply  of  provisions  was  inadequate;  and  the 
ox  wagons  were  then  to  go  back.    There  were  twenty-two  men  on 
the  sick  report,  who,  with  the  arms  and  knapsacks  of  others,  en- 
cumbered the  wagons.    I  called  on  the  assistant  surgeon  and  com- 
pany  commanders   for   lists   of  those  they  believed  worthless  for 
the  .march;   fifty-eight  names  were  soon   given  to  me.    Captain  ' 
Burgwin's  camp  was  58  miles  above.    I  resolved,  then,  to  send  back  \ 
these  fifty-eight  men,  with  twenty-six  days  rations, '  with  one  oi 
wagon,  and  to  leave  the  other  two  there,  to  be  sent  for,  retaining 
the  teams;  and  to  make  another  reduction  of  baggage.    Many  tefll^ 
and   camp   kettles   wtre    left   in   the   wagons,  and    all  the  oP" 
'  ''ig^'t  pol(  s,  for  which   muskets  were  used  as  substitutes.  (I*!** 
backs  of  the  tents  were  opened,  and  a  piece  inserted,  so  as  thii^ 
'Weoine  very  large  and  nearly  circular,  in  which  tea  Qaea  wece*^ 
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commpdated.)  The  oxen  I  teed  in  mule  wagons;  packed  U^se 
unfit  for  draught,  and  alsO|  though  very  Hghtlj,  the  poor  extra 
mules.  The  detachment  went  in  command  of  a  lieatenantj  who  re- 
ceived prdexs  to  report,  for  ultimate  instructions}  to  the  officer 
commaadinic  in  the  territory.  A  calculation  showed  that  by 
th#8e»jneasures,  with  increased  means  of  transportation ,  'the  loads 
were  reduced  20  per  cent.;  end  also  that  the  rations  (or  half. ra- 
iioi&a)  of  the  battalion  were  increased  by  eight  days.  Then,  and 
,only  then,  could  I  begin  to  se^  my  way  to  the  end,  with  confidence. 

After  these  two  weedines  of  the  old,  the  feeble  and  sicl^ly, 
from  tlia  battalioui  lads  and  old  grey-headed  men  still  remained. 

The  numerous  guides  and  hirelings  you  sent  to  me,  I  found  at 
the  lowest  village;  they  had  been  idle  for  weeks;  and  I  found  I 
was  to  venture^  with  my  wagons,  into  a  wide  region,  unknown  to 
any  of  them. 

The  river  route  improved  greatly,  an'd,  opposite,  was  apparently 
a  practicable  gap  in  the  mountain  barrier,  between  mine  and  the 
Chihuahua  road,  (the  fine  but  badly  watered  stretch  known  as  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto.)    About  thirty  miles  lower,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  point  called  San  Diego,  the  mountains,  which  so  far  had 
confined  the  road  to  the  river,  break  off,  and  then  1  turned  short  , 
to  the  ri^ht,  on  the  arid  table  land  of  Mexico,  which  I  found  stud- 
ded with  a  profusion  of  isolated  mountains,  of  volcanic  origin.  My 
method,  now,  was  this:  Leroux,  with  five,  six  or  seven. others,  wo|ild 
get  a  day  in  adrance,  exploring  for  jwater,  in  the  best  practicable 
direction;  finding  a  spring  or  a  puddle,  (sometimes  a  hole  in  nearly 
inaccessible  rockS|)  be  would  send  a  man  back,  who  would  meet 
me^  and  be  the  guide.   This  operation  would  be  Repeated  until  .his 
aninber  wa^  unsafely  redueedi  When  he  ^puld  await  me.|  or  jre* 
turn  to  take  a-  fresh  departure.   This  was  the  plan,  but,  ever  vary- 
iagisnd  Uncertain,  attended,  of  coorsei  with  much  anxiety;  and, 
sometimes,  the  inconvenience  of  neglect  or  tardine;Bs  on  the  part 'of 
tke.giuidesy  making  the  road,  once  or  twice,  t.o  vary  from  the  better 

'  course,  which  a  more  thorough  examinatioii|  in  the  firs^.  iostaJice, 
would  have  diac<^vered. 

Such,  with  some  vicissitudes  of  lisk  and  suffering,  and  the  acci- 
deatai  ald  of  a  little  coiifused  information  from  a  trading  party  we 
encountered,  was  the  manner  of  my  progress  for  about  250  miles, 

,  from  the  Rio  Gcande  to  the  San  Pedro,  a  tributary  of  the  Gilaj,t>ut 
1  anticipate. 

ThustI  reached  the  Ojo  de  Vaca,  about  26  miles  south  from  the 
copper  mines,  on  an  old  road  to  Yanos,  used  for  transporting  the 
ore.  To  the  west  appeared  a  vast  prairie  opening,  between  the 
"mountains;  it  was  the  course;  but  the  principal  guides  had  each  his 
dread  of  it,  founded  upon  vague  information,  from  Indians,  of  its  ' 
destitution  of  water;  and  watering  places  might  exist,  and  hot  be 
found  by  us.  They  had  explored  about  25  miles  of  it,  finding  an 
out  of  the  way  and  insufficient  hole  of  water,  ten  miles  distant*  ^ 

I  ascended  a  high  peak,  and,  there  taking  tbe  bearings  dis- 
tant landmarksi  whiqh  they  professed  tp  .kpow,  eafsaestlji  consulted  ' 
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Sonorat}  as  to  the  best  coarse  to  be  taVen.  Tbej  were  decein 
themselTes,  as  I  'believe,  and  so  deceived  me,  at  to  the  i 
rectlon  of  Yanos;  and  gkvt  a  decided  opinion  as  to  tbe  nnnfd 
of  Tentaring  into  the  prairie;  and,  also,  that  it  would  be  besti 
take  the  Yanos  road,  and  thence,  by  an  old  trail,  a  road  fornr 
used  to  connect  the  presidios  or  frontier  garrisons,  Yanos,  Fra 
tersfy-Fi'uson,  &c. 

fbe  next  morning,  having  reluctantly  assented,  I  took  the  Tit 
road.    A  mile  or  two  «  onvinced  me  (and  them)  that  its  generals 
rectionr  was'very  different  from  their  representations;  and  etifi 
south.    I  then  took  the  responsibility  of  turninr^  short  to  the  rifS 
and  ordered  them  to  guide  me  lo  the  water  hole.     I  bad  sii 
confuted  information  of  water  to  be  found  in  the  directio:| 
San  Bernadino.    Mr.  Leroux  had  b?pn  very  decided  that  it  \pr 
be  necessary  to  go  by  this  southern  point,  even  if  I  venture*! 
far  on  the  unknown  prairie.    I   then   raarclicd  *40  miles  witti 
water,  except  a  drink  for  part  of  the  men,  where  I  hat!  hoptiii 
find  enough  for  encamping     The  battalion  were  not  prepared?! 
it,  and  suffered  much.    These  were  anxious  circumstances,  andtl 
responsibility  I  bad  taken  weighed  heavily  upon  me;  their  sktf 
and  niy  success  seemed  both  doubtful.    Fortunately  a  large  sp'^" 
wag  reached  the  second  night,  alter  a  continuous  march  ot  thir**- 
hours;  and  when  men  and  mules  were  at  the  point  of  exbausu:i 
for  the  weather  was  quite  warm.  I 
I  was  joined  here  by  a  party  of  New  Mexicans,  who  bad  bn 
trading  with  the  Apaches.   I  purchased  twenty-one  amies  of  the 
givine  a  check  on  the  assistant  quartermaster  at  Santa  Ff. 
also  hired  one  of  them  to  conduct  Leroux  to  the  moaata 
valley,  where  they  Jiad  left  the  Apaches,  and  sent  him  to  m 
an  Indian  guide.    A  day  or  two  after,  we  found  a  trail  leading 
ward  San  Bernadino;  and  the  fourth  day,  early,  just  after  Chtba 
naux,  the  only  guide  then  present,  had  very  unwarrantably  gone 
hunting,  we  fell  into  what  was  believed  to  be  the  trail  or  road  fr^ 
Yanos  to  Fronteras;  and  it  immediately  led  us  to  a  precipitous c 
'  rocky  descent,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  feet,  amongst  broken,  v'^ 
and  confused  mountain  peaks,  which  extended  as  far  as  coulJ 
seen  from  our  great  height.    I  soon  found  the  trail  could  not  y- 
made  passable  for  the  wagons;  and  I  hunted  myself  for  a  more 
mising  descent,  and,  in  fact,  saw  a  part  of  the  proper  one;  but  teri 
inaccessible  from  the  mountain  height  on  which  I  then  was. 
next  care  was  to  seek  the  nearest  ground  suitable  for  a  eamp;  ts" 
tunately  I  found  water  about  a  mile  off,     All   pronounced  t^' 
country  before  us  impassable  for  wagons;  T,  nevertheless,  iffic^ 
(iialely  organized  a  large  working  party,  under  Lieutenant  Stone 
marj,  and  sent  him  to  make  a  passage.     That  nigiit  Leroux 
rived,  bringing  an  Apache  chief,  whom  he  had  got  hold  of  ^i'^! 
difficulty,  and  prpbably  great  address;  so  shy  were  they  fsio^ 
Next  morning,  it  was  owing  to  Leroux's  decided  assertiosi 
argumentil  that  there  could  be  and  was  m  other  known  ptsi  ^ 
the  horse  trail,  that  I  did  not  f ntl*!  on  hia  thorvugk  examissliMj 
He  erea  asserted,  bat  was  mistaken,  that  he  kmi  oKattiaii  ^ 
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eninff  I  had  seen  and  described,  and  believed  might  be  a  wagon 
nd.  Meanwhile,  the  parly  continued  the  second  day  hard  at  work 
ith  cro wbtir,#pick,  &c. ;  whilst  I  sent  one  conjpany  and  about 
iir  the  baggage,  packed  on  mules,  to  the  first  water  on  the  trail, 
a  deep  ravine  below.  It  was  about  six  miles,  and  the  mules 
ere  brought  back  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  thiy  took  the 
st  of  the  loading,  and  I  succeeded  that  day,  with  mutli  labor  and 
faculty)  breaking  one,  in  getting  the  wagons  to  the  new  camp, 
r.  Fdster  aecidentally  found  the  outlet  of  an  old  wagon  road| 
nto  mine,)  and^  following  back,  it  led  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
a  in  I  about  a  mile  from  our  point  of  descent.  He  sajfs  this  is 
lied  the  j>as9Hif  Guadalupe;  and  that  it-is  the  only  one,  for  many 
indreds  ol  miles  to  the  south,  by  which  the  broken  descent  from 
e  great  table  land  of  Mexico  can  be  made  by  wagons,  and  rarely  * 

pack  mules.  I  bold  it  to  be  a  question  whether  the  same  dif!i- 
dt  formation  does  not  extend  north,  at  le  ast  to  the  Gila.    If  it  is 

my  road  is  probably  the  nearest  and  best  route.  But  if  the 
airie,  to  the  north,  is  open  to  the  San  Pedro,  and  water  can  be 
und,  that  improvement  will  make  my  road  not  oi^ly  a  good  but  a 
rect  one  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific. 

San  Bernadino  is  a  ruined  ranche,  with  buildings  enclosed  by  a 
all,  with  regular  bastions.  It  overlooks  a  wide, flat  and  rich  val- 
y,  watered  by  a  noble  spring,  which  runs  into  one  of  the  upper 
anches  of  the  Huaqui  river,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  distant. 
er<>  I  succeeded  in  meeting  a  few  of  the  Apaches,  and  obtained  a 
aide,  who  went  about  20  miles,  and  described  the  rest  of  the  route 
>  the  San  Pedro.  He  was  afraid  to  venture  further,  and  return  alone 
eer  the  plain;  the  point  where  he  turned  back  was  within  four- 
jcn  miles  of  the  presidio  of  Fronteras.  It  was  in  the  mountain 
ass  that  we  first  saw  the  wild  bulls,  from  which  the  command  ob- 
lined  their  exclusive  supply  of  meat  for  about  two  weeks.  They 
^e  the  increase  from  those  abandoned,  when  the  two  ranches  of 
an  Bernadino  and  Ssn  Pedro  (on  the  river  of  the  same  name)  were 
roken  up,  in  consequence  or  incessant  Indian  attacks.  They 
ave  spread  and  increased,  so  as  to  cover  the  country;  they  were  as 
>iM  and  more  danfferous  than  buffalo. 

I  made  the  next  62  miles,  to  the  San  Pedro  river,  with  Httle  more 
ifficuhy  than  cutting  my  wav  through  dense  thickets  of.mezqoite 
Dd  many  other  varieties  of  bushes,  all  excessively  thorny.  It  wat 
ut  27  miles  without  water  over  the  last  divide;  there  was  snow 
ne  day,  and  for  about  two  weeks,  at  that  time,  We  suffered  with 
old.  I  descended  the  San  Pedro  55  'mi4es,  to  a  point  whence  a 
rail  goes  to  Tueson!  The  guides  represented  that  it  was  85  miles 
>f  Very  difficult,  if  practicable,  ground  to  the  mouth  of  the  San 

edro,  and  one  hundted  from  there  to  the  Pimos;  also,  very  bad, 
knd  little  or  no  grass;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  only 
'bout  90  miles  of  a  good  road,  with  grass,  by  Tucson  to  the  same 
point.  I  reflected  that  I  was  in  no  condition  to  go  an  unnecessary 
lundred  miles,  good  or  bad;  and  that,  if  their  statements  were 
irue,  the  future  road  must  go  by  the  town.*  T  had  previously  sent 
beroux,  Foster  and  others  to  examine  if  there  was  water  on  the  30 
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miles,  which  was  the  estimated  distance  to  'fueson.  Leroo 
just  returoed;  he  had  fouod  water  at  a  ^^btill-house)"  20  m  r- 
the  river;  and  had  encountered  there  a  sergeant'^arty  of  drirj 
He  had  made  up  a  story  to  get  off ;  but,  to  give  it  color,  Dr.F 
fancied  it  necessary  to  go  on  to  the  town.    Leroux  was  '.ii 
Indians,  that  200  soldiers,  with  artillery,  had  been  there 
trated.  I  reached  the  water  next  day ,  and  probably  surpriseti: 
geant's  party.    I  found  them  cutting  grass;  but  the  sergca 
the  bearer  of  a  flag,  delivered  me  a  singular  message  fromi:? 
mander,  which  amounted  to  a  request  that  I  should  not  pj 
post.    Next  morning,  I  made  prisoners  of  four  others,  m3 
come,  probab'y,  with  provisions;  and  as  Dr.  Foster's  long 't^^ 
made  me  uneasy  for  him,  I  dismissed  one  of  them  with  a  n 
ting  that  I  should  hold  the  others  as  hostages  for  his  saftj;] 
promised  to  release  the  prisoners  if  he  was  sent  to  me  that  en 
Deceived  as  to  the  distance,  but  expecting  to  encamp  without 
I  marched  late;  and,  having  made  twelve  miles  on  a  road  tc 
cult  in  places^  I  encamped  at  sundown,  on  the  bieh  prairit] 
midnight,  Fosti^r  reached  me;  with  him  came  two  officen,*  oa 
^commissioirerj"  with  written  instructions  to  o&er  a  Iciad  ofl 
by  the  terms  of  which  t  was  to  pass  the  town  by  a  eertais 
and  to  hold  no  communication  with  th^  people.    I  rejected 
and  demanded  a  capitulation;  which  the  commissioner,  vit^^ 
form,  wrote,  after  his  own  fashion,  in  Spsnish^and  I  signed  it 
terms  bound  the  garrison  not  to  serve  against  the  United Sui 
rine  the  present  war;  and,  as  the  only  further  tokens  of  for 
to  deliver  to  ,me  two  carbines  and  three  lances;  my 
freely  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.    After  a  [H 
conference  of  two  hours,  in  which  we  had  been  very  frieDdlf 
very  cold,  the  o.fficers  departed,  assuring  me  my  terms  cou^dv 
accepted.    Believing  I  was  eight  or  nine  miles  from  town,! 
measures  to  march  at  daylight;  but  unfortunately  the  mules 
herded  in  roezquite  bushes,  and  without  water,  the  half  of  th^3 
the  darkness  of  night,  escaped  the  guard;  and  I  could  not  p*"^ 
m^rch,  with  any  prudence,  before  8  o'clock.  j 

'the  distance  proved  to  be  sixteen  miles.  .About  five  miu-'v 
town  I  was  met  by  a  dragoon,  or  lancer,  who  delivered  me  a  < 
simply  refusing  my  terms.    I  told  him  there  was  no  answerj<i3 
rode  off.  I  then  ordered  the  arms  to  be  loaded.  Immef^iate'/ 
ward,  two  citizens  rode  up,  and  reported  that  the  place  ta<i 
evacuated.    I  arrived  at  1  o'clock,  and,  having  passed  thco^[^ 
fort,  encamped  in  the  edge  of  the  town.   Two  small  field  pic*^*^ 
been  taken  off,  and  all  pu^blic  property  of  value,  except  a  iargf 
of  wheat.  J 

The  garrisons  of  Tubac,  Santa  Cruz  and  Fronteras  had  l>***f^ 
centrated,  and,  I  understood  Dr.  Foster,  there  were  altogttte'^ 
230  men;  but  I  have  lately  learned  that  he  only  estimated  wt^ 
130.    1  remained  in  camp  the  next  day,  December  16.  ^^^V 
^  very  little  grass,  and  I  fed  my  mules,  cattle  and  sheen,  on  the  ^ 
j^nd  brought  off  enough  for  two  inore  days,  in  the  A4joiP^°|^^ 
That  day,  to  i^oyer  sone  .small  nartjps.  of  jnalt  bii^tiei;^}  * 
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inoissance,  with  about  sixty  m^n,  marckiog  half  way  to  an  In- 
-village,  ten  miles  off,  where  the  enemy  were  slationed.  (tin- 
sd  attacking  hii^  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  tlie  paih 
ae  through  a  dense  mezquite  forest,  ve^y  favorable  to  an.am< 
1  learned,  howeveri  that  this  demonstration  caused  him  to 
inue  his  retreat.)  •  • 

le  pjarrison  attempted  to  force  all  the  inhabitants  to  leSTO'the 
1  with  them.  Some  of  them  returned  whilst  I  lay  there,  and  I 
:  pains  that  all  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  The  day  I  ar- 
cl  there,  a  detachment  of  twenty- five  men,  who  had  been  posted 
le  Pimos,  to  observe  or  harrass  my  march,  having  been  sent  for 
xprcss,  passed  unobserved  round  a  mounlain,  nen  town,  and 
ed  the  main  body.  (I  alterward  learned  that  they  had  made  a 
atening  demand  for  the  mules  and  goods  left  for  me  with  the 
an  chief.  He  refused,  and  exj)ressed  his  determination  -to  re- 
,  by  force,  any  attempt  to  take  them.)  On  leaving  T.,  I 
;  to  its  late  commander,  Captdin  Commaduran,  by  a  citizen  mes- 
rer,  a  letter  for  the  governor  of  Sonora,  (and  I  afterward  re- 
red  an  answer  that  it  would  be  transmitted.)  It  is  appended.  All 
igs  considered,  I  thought  it  a  proper  course  to  take  toward  a 
ated  popular  governor  of  State,  Delieved  to  be  disgusted  and 
iffectcd  to  the  imWile  central  government.  It  was  intimated 
me|  whilst  in  Tueson,  that  if  I  would  march  toward  the  capi- 
of  the  department}  I  would  be  joined  by  sufficient  numbers  to 
ict  a  reTolution. 

Dn  the  17th|  I  marched  late,  as  I  did  not  expect  to  find  water. 
8  o'clocki  p.  m«|  I  encamped  24  mile^  from  Tueson,  with  no 
ter  or  grass.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  further  there  is  a  little  water, 
a  mountain,  close  to  the  road|  but  it  could  not  be  found;  and  I 
irtihed,  the  second  day,  thirty  miies^  and,  at  9,  p.  m.,  again  en- 
mped,  without  water ;  but  the  men,  about  sundown,  had  a 
ink  from  a  small  puddle,  too  shallow  for  the  water  to  be  dipped 
th  a  cup.  On  ihe  third  day,  I  marched,  early,  eight  or  nine  roiles, 
d  encamped  at  rain  water  pools.  The  next  day,  I  found  it  ten  • 
lies  to  the  Giia,  at  a  small  grass  bottom,  above  the  Pimo  villages, 
ae  mules  were  forty-tight  hours  without  water;  the  men  marched 
enty  six  of  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  and  sixty-two  miles  in 
tlier  more  than  two  days,  (in  one  of  which  no  meat  ration  was 
'^ued.)  , 

Thus  the  90  miles  of  the  guides  turned  out  to  be  128  to  the  vil- 
ige;  57  milts  nearer  than  the  reputed  distance  by  the  San  Pedro. 
XieptiHg  four  or  five  miles,  the  road  was  excellent;  but  over  a 
ue  desert.  There  is,  however,  a  belter  watered  road  from  Tueson, 
hich  strikes  the  Gila  higher  up.  I  believe  this  route  can 
e  well  taken  for  six  months  in  the  year;  and,  that  like  much  of 
he  roail  o.n  this  side,  it  is  impassable  in  summer,  unless  for  tra- 
ellers.  It  is  a  great  gold  district;  rich  mines  have  been  discovered 
n  many  of  the  mountains  in  view;  but  it  is  80  barren  and  destitute 
>f  water  that  even  a  mining  population  can  scarcely  occupy  it. 

I  baited  one  day  near  the  Tillages  of  this  friendly,  guileless  and 
iing;«larly  innocent  and  cheerful  people,  tbe  PImoa.   There  Fran- 
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Cisco  met  ne  with  your  letter  from  Warner*!  rancbe;  he  hm^ 
with  him  teren  mules  found  on  the  Gita;  and,  altogether,! 
obtained,  at  the  TillageS| .twenty,  which  tiarl  belonged  to  the  d^M 

rons.    They  were  not  su^cteotly  recruited  to  be  of  much  sertiJ 
traded  the  Indian  goodS}  an<l  every  spare  articlei  for  co- 
After  feeding  it  several  days,  I  brought  away  twelve  quarts  1' 
'  each  public  aiiimal,  which  was  fed  in  very  small  quantities. 
With  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and  closely  estimating  the  distac 
I  have  made  a  rude  sketch  of  ray  route  from  the  point  on  iheL^ 
Grande,  where  our  roads  diverged,  to  their  junction,  near  tbe^  , 
'  lages.     It   is   hert  wilh  •  submitted.    I   liave   good  reason  to 
lieve  that,  even  wllli  p.if^k  mules,  better  time  can  be  made  on  : 
route  than  yours;  and  the  mules  kept  in  r^ood  order,  for  mine 
proved  on  the  rrrcatcr  part  of  it.    On  the  27ih   December,  (r 
making  the  foice(i  march,  without  water,  across   the  bend  ofts 
Gila,)  in  consequence  of  the  information  received  in  your  lelU' 
determined  to  send  my  useless  guiile^  express,  to  give  you  info-: 
tion   of  my  approach,  &c;  hoping  thus,  as  I  saiil,  to  meet  rr 
at  Warner's  ranche  on  ihe  21st  of  Januar>  ,  and  to  be  of  servict ' 
your  active  operations.    I  also  sent  lor  assistance  in  mules,  uB^ff 
Standing  that  you  had  placed  a  number  of  tnem  in  that  vicinitT 
Sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  the  tnouth  of  the  Gila,  havios  n - 
wagons  than  necessary,  and  scarcely  able  to  get  them  on,  i  tn<. 
the  experiment)  with  very  flattering  assuranOi^  of  success,  of  bor 
ing  with  two  ponton  wagon  beds,  and  a  raft  for  the  ronoiog  gf^' 
I  embarked  a  portion  of  the  rations,  some  road  tools,  sDd  lor. 
The  experiment^:  ignatl)r  failed,  owing  to  the  shallownesi  oftl 
water  on  the  bars;  the  riV^r  was  very  low.    In  -eonsequence  of  tkt 
difficulty  of  approaching  the  river,  orders  mistaken,  r-' 
flour  only  was  saved  from  the  loading,  and  the  pontons  wereio4t<< 
empty  to  thd  crossing  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  where  they  were  j 
•S  a  ferry  boat.    I  passed  that  river  on  the  10th  and  lith  of  J*w 
ary.    On  the  first  day  and  night,  the  loading  of  the  wRgons, 
many  men,  were  boated  over.    On  the  morning  of  the  lit' >  '-■ 
mules  were  diiven  two  miles,  from  grass;  then  drew  ^he  vago'  , 
through  the  long  ford  of  a  mile,  nearly  swimming.    The  wag^f  | 
were  then  loaded  in  the  willow  thicket,  and  I  marched  15  miles o^-| 
the  santly  road,  to  the  first  well,  the  same  day;  a  great  vff(jr*^''i 
labor,    liut  as  there  was  no  food  for  the  mules  on  this  side,  I  ^^^^  ' 
it  so  necessary  that  I  forced  it,  apjainst  every  oh«taci<;  marchint'. 
fac^,wlien  one  company's  wai^on  was  irj  a  \\o\v  in  the  mi<lil!c  o!  *t* 
river;  the  sheep  and  rear  guard  on  the  opposite  bank.    In  the^^' 
I  found  710  water;  and,  when  obtained  by  dij^ging  deeper,  itWJS'j 
quicksand,  and  quite  insuflicient  for  the  men.     1  had  another vt" 
<lug;  and,  against  hope  almost,  when  consii! erably  b»'lo\v  (he  valfc' 
level  of  the  old  one,  that  of  tiie  rjver  walcr  suddenly  boiled  up- 
I  viewed  this,  as  in  other  instances,  a  Providential  iltlif^f*^' 
It  was  the  m«»st  tr)in«ij  liour  of  my  long  military  service. 
"water  failing,  the  next  well  would  also;  ami  all  the  circuffntt'j'' 
Wiil  CQ/isidertidf  it  will  be  found  that  on  obtaining  it  not  on^l^^ 
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TtdtH  mj  military  anccesii  but  the  Uret  of  w^tj  many,  who  justly 
ylfl  hold  me  leapoasible. 

ViTben  of  no  real  n»k  to  nfe^  some  wagoDti  which  were  broken  on 
e  march,  i^ere  left,  in  order  to  aaye  the  mules.  At  this  first  well 
left  three,  because  the  mules  were  unequal  to  drawing  them*.  I 
.d  then  remaining  one  for  each  company,  and  two  others.  I  sent 
rward  a  strong  p^rty  to  the  next  well,  to  prepare  it  and 
g  another.  I  arrived  there  the  second  day,  soon  after  noon;  and, 
iring  ray  stay,  until  11,  a.  m.,  the  followihg  morning,  I  could  not. 
lain  enough  of  water.  There  I  left  two  more  wagons.  (Arran<re- 
ents  were  marie  for  sending  for  ail  these  wagons,  the  momeat  I  ' 
rived  at  tiie  lirst  ranche.) 

1  then  took  the  direction  of  the  *'pozo  hondo,"  the  deep  well; 
nding  a  party  through  the  first  day,  and  arriving,  before  noon,  the 
cond.    Although  a  second  deep  well  had  been  duor,  the  water  was 
sulBcient  even  lor  the  men  to  drink.     I  had  spent  the  night  with- 
,t  water,  and  tiiirty  miles  of  desert  were  still  before  me;  X\\q  men 
ly-worn  and  exhausted,  half  fed,  and  many  shoeless.    But  I  met 
ere  a  relitf  of  mules  and  some  beeves.  Mr.  Leroux  bad  sent  back 
ty-seven  mules,  which  were  chiefly  young,  unbroken,  and  as 
lid  as  deer,  and  the. cattle,  in  one  body,  (and  by  poor. hands.)  So 
day's  time  had  been  lost,  and  twenty  of  the  mules. . 
1  immediately  had  a  beef  killed,  for  a  meal;  a  drink  of  water 
rtted  to  the  men;  the  wild  mules  caught,  by  their  Indian  drivers, 
ith  the  lasso,  thrown,  haltered  and  harnessed;  the  poor  animaUi 
bich /^en  bad  not  drank  for  thirty-six  hours,  struggling  despe- 
tely  during  the  whole  process,  which  lasted  above  two  hour?, 
ider  a  hoi  sun.    Then  I  marched  ur.tii  an  hour  after  dark,  and^ 
ilted  to  rest,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  moaning.    I  had  chosen  a" 
lOt  where  there  was  some  large  bunch  grass,  which  was  cut  for  the 
ules.    There  was  no  moon,  but,  at  two  o'clock,  the  battalion 
arched  again;  and,  at  mid-day,  having  come  18  miles  more,  after 
ng  ascending  its  dry  bed,  mei  the  running  waters  of  the  Carizita. 
he  most  of  the  animals  had  been  without  water  about  fifty  hours, 
ere   there    was   but   little   grass;  and  I  marched,  next  day,  15 
iles,  through  the  sands,  to  the  Bajiocito;  the  poor  men  s>taggering, 
tcrly  exliausted,  into  camp.    At  tiiis  time  there  should  have  been 
tif  rations  of  flour  for  nine  days;  but,  owing  probably  to  inevi- 
ble  wastage,  tlie  l.<st  of  it  w.is  (  ati  n  here.  I  n  sied  a  day,  and  re- 
ived, at  evening,  a  letter  from  Coiiiman;!er  Montgomery.    It  ad- 
sed   me  of  your  march   to    Pueblo;  of  the  tardy  arrival  of 
y  express^  and  of  communication  with  you  being  cut  off. 
I<}ext*  day,  I  encountered  ^extraordinary  obstacles  to  a  wagon  road, 
id  actually  hewed  a  passage,  with  axes,  through  a  chasm  of  soTid 
ick,  which  laiked  a  foot  (u  being  as  wide  as  the  wagons.  Two 
f  them  were  taken  througn  in  pieces,  whilst  the  work  was  going 
1.    So  much  was  I  retarded  tbut  I  encamped,  at  dark,  on  the 
ountain  slope,  making  but  seven  miles,  wtthout'water,  and  with-' 
at  being  prepared  for  it.    San  Pbilippi  was  six  miles  on  thisaide, 
ut  there  was  a  ridge  between,  so  rough^with  rocksy  that,  after 
lacb  labor,  it  took  extreme  care  to  get  tR  wagons  over,  in  day- 
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Hglkt.  At  Saa  PhiTippi  1  met  ctte'xif  inj  express  men,  wko  M  n 
tmriied^  tccording  to  instFUCtiotiS)  to  guide  me.  .Though  direct  fro 
San  Diego,  he  brooght  neither  orders  nor  news.  I  encamped  ti^ 
night  near  the  summit  of  the  beautiful  pass,  OTerlooking  the  Ttlh 
of  Agua  Catienta.  On  the  21st  day  of  January,  I  nrriTed  and 
camped  at  Warner's  ranche;  the  Tery  day,  as  it  happened,  I  b 
promised^  in  my  letter  of  December  27. 

This  was  seven  miles  off  the  road  to  San  Diego;  but  I  had  r 
solved,  the  night  before,  to  march  for  the  Pueblo  de  los  Angele 
where  the  enemy  had  concentrated,  unless  I  met  orders  or  Ire 
informaliqn.  That  which  I  had,  placed  your  forces'approachiDZ 
on  the  south,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont's  from  the  nor. 
Thus,  I  should  advance  from  the  cast,  and  from  the  only  pass  lea 
ing  to  Sonora.  I  halted  at  Warner's  the  22d,  to  rest  and  refrf 
my  men,  before  commencing,  as  I  hoped,  active  operations.  T 
day  was  required,  in  fact,  to  obtain  beef  cattle,  and  to  collect:; 
new  mules,  many  of  which  had  escaped  to  their  wonted  pastureii 
that  vicinity. 

On  the  23d,  I  marched  18  miles,  on  the  road  te  Pueblo.  Ih 
night  we  were  exposed  to  a  drenching  rain,  and  a  wind  storm,  lAit 
prostrated  every  tent.  The  storm  continued  the  next  day;  I, 
ever,  inarched,  over  a  very  bad  road,  three  or  four  miles,  to  B«f 
sheltered  ground,  and  better  grass  for  the  animals.  (A  morattt^ 
torrent  in  front  would  have  forbidden  further  progress.) 

On  the  25th,  I  marched  into  the  Temecala  talley,  and  escUBpo 
lour  days'  march  from  Pueblo.  There  I  receiTed  a  letter,  writui 
by  your  orders,  which  had  followed  ,me  by  Warnor's.  From  tk 
letter  I  could  infer  that  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  that  I  v^' 
expected  at  San  Diego.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  I  left  the^a 
ley,  by  a  ^ery  difficult  outlet,  and,  descendine  into  that  of 
Luis,  fell  into  the  road  leading  from  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles. 

At  San  Luis  Rey  I  received  your  instructions,  by  exprc«< 
to  march  to  San  Diego  mission,  and  there  take  post.  I  ^^^'^ 
there,  by  a  very  bad  cross-road,  on  the  29th  of  January,  uj 
same  evening  reported  to  you,  in  person,  at  San  Diego.  i 

This  march  from  Santa  Fe  has  extended,  by  my  daily  estiiua^ 
to  1,125  miles.  It  has  been  made  in  one  hundred  and  two  daysj 
fourteen  ot  which  no  march  was  made;  so  that  the  marching 
average  slightly  less  than  thirteen  miles.  The  rest  dayshj 
been  very  nearly  one  in  seven.  It  is  believed,  by  many  who  j"'! 
experience,  that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  advisable  on  i  ]n 
march,  even  for  speed.  In  looking  back,  I  find  that  the  ba'>* 
mine  w<re  unavoidable  detentions.  I  made,  also,  some 
marches  of  less  than  nine  miles,  in  consequence  of  cxtraordi 
bad  road,  or  the  delays  of  road  makings  over  difficult  grosB^'l 
also  the  necessity,  at  times,  of  accommodating  the  marches 
c  anps  to  inconvenient  watering  places. 

If  I  had  continued  on  the  most  direct  route  to  San  Di<P| 
distance  would  htfre- been  rather  under' 1100  miles,  (•l'^''' 
inilvs  from  Independencd^  Missouri,  by  Santa  F6.) 
*  The  constant  tenor  of  your  letters  of  instruction  made  ^ 
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a  point  honor  to  bring  wagons  throttgh  fo  the  Pacific;  and  so  I 
was  retarded  in  making  and  finding  a  road  for  them.  From  this 
road,  aqj  that  may  follow  will  have  various  advantages.  The 
breaking  the  track,  often  through  thickets  of  mecquite  and  other 
thorny  bushes,  although  worked  on  by  pioneerS|  was  so  •laborious 
that  I  babatually  relieved  the  front  wagons,  about  every  hour;  but  a 
team  on  a  firm,  open  prairie,  labors  much  less,  if  on  a  beaten  track. 
Much  of  the  difficult  ground  on  the  Gila,  consisting  of  light  porous 
clay,  becoiiu's  a  good  beaten  road.  My  Journal  and  sketch  indi- 
cate some  points  where  the  road  may  be  shortened;  but,  between 
the  Ojo  de  Vaca  and  the  point  of  leaving  the  San  Pedro  river,  it 
is  probable  that  between  80  and  100  miles  may  be  saved,  and  some 
bad  road  avoided.  It  is  only  necessary  for»a  small  experienced 
party,  well  provided  with  waler,  (with  Indian  guides,  if  practica- 
ble,) to  explore  the  prairie,  and  discover  the  watering  places. 
The  direct  distance  is  about  160  miles. 

The  worst  road  is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto.  It  may  probably  be  avoided 
by  coming  the  Jornada  road  half  way  down  or  mofe^and  then  eroii* 
ing  to  the  west  side.  I  have  reason  to  belieTe  that  there  are  gapi 
in  ^he  mountainsi  and  opposite  where  my  road  bec6mes  good.  This 
assumes  that  the  great  highway  will  pass  as  far  north  as  Santa  F69 
which  may  not  be  the  case. 

The  country  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tueson  is  covered  with 
grama  grassy  on  which  animalS|  moderately  worked,  will  fatten  in 
winter. 

An  emigrant  company  may  leave  Independence,  Missouri,  from 
June  10,  to  late  in  August,  or  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  later.    It  will 

subsist  a  s^ort  time  on  buffaloes,  and  be  able  to  lay  up  tnuch  of  the 
meat,  dried  or  salted.  In  New  Mexico,  it  may  rest,  make  repairS| 
and  obtain  supplies — particularly  of  mules,  sheep,  and  cattle — 
which,  in  that  grazing  country,  will  be  found  cheap;  it  may  pass 
through  settlements  for  250  miles;  and  they  will  be  much  extended 
in  the  rich  river  bottoms  to-  the  south,  when  the  Indians  shall  be 
subdued.  ' 

I  brought  to  California  both  beeves  and  sheep;  the  latter  did, 
perl  aps,  the  best,  requiring  little  water;  they  gave  no  trouble;  two 
or  three  men  can  guard  and  drire  a  thousand.  At  Tueson,  or  at 
the  Pirao  villages,  fresh  supplies  may  be  obtained.  T.he  Pimosand 
Maracopas,  15  or  20,000  in  number,  wonderfully  honest  and  friendly 
to  strangers,  raise  corn  and  wheat,  which  they  srind  and  sell  cheaply 
for  bleached  domestics,  suinmer  clothing  of  all  sorts,  showy  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  and  white  beads.  They  also  have  a  few  mules  and 
cattle.  I  gave  them  some  breeding  sheep.  Oxen  will  not  do  well 
for  draught,  their  feet  become'tender;  and  west  of  the  Pimos,  their 
.  food  is  not  found  sufficient  or  suitable;  mules  require  no  shoes;  I 
cached  a  large  quantity  on  the  Gila,  having  use3  none. 

Undoubtedly,  the  fine  bottom  land  of  the  Colorado,  if  not  of  the 
Gila,  will  soon  be  settled;  then  all  difficulty  will  be  removed.  The 
crossing  is  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  about  60  above 
86 
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tide.  For  9ix  months  in  the  year,  the  riyer  it  nid  to  be  n&Tigable 
by  steamboats  for  350  miles;  its  bottoms  are  wide  nnd  rich;  and 
Wl^Ar,  nndottbtedly,  may  be  grown.  In  winter,  H  is  fordable  at  the 
crossing;  but  I  think  it  has  at  least  as  much  water  as  the  Misscun 
at  the  same  season,  and  may  be  navigable  by  steamers  to  themouti 
of  the  Gila  at  all  seasons. 

In  conclusion,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  battalion  for  the  cheer- 
ful and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  accomplished  the  great  | 
labors  of  this  march,  and  submitted  to  its  exposures  and  privations. 
They  would  much  have  preferred  to  lighten  and  abridge  them, by 
leaving  the  wagorrS;  but,  without  previous  discipline,  all  was  ac- 
complished with  unity  and  determination  of  spirit.  To  enable  tkc 
lamles  to  endure  the  ectraordinary  labor  of  drawing  these  wsgoof, 
willrovt  a  road|  and  often  withont  food  or  water,  the  duties  of  guards 
were  |preatly  increased,  to  herd  them  safely,  as  they  did,  oyer  Irteti 
fometimes  a  mile  in  extent,  sometimes  two  miles  from  the'eamp,M 
beyond  a  riyer;  and  ten  times  did  the  battalion  encamp  withwt 
"traler. 

i  am  indebted  to  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Stoneman,  of  the  tnt 
dragoons,  who  performed  the  duties  of  assistant  commissary  of 
aistence  and  assistant  quartermaster,  for  raluable  assistance,  par- 
ticularly in  directing  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Willard  P.  Hall,  too,irii 
ever  ready  to  giTe  me  aid,  partieularly^in  the  most  aotiTe  aafi  ▼es* 
tteous  duties. 

Thus,  general,  whilst  fortune  was  conducting  you  to  battles  and 
yictories,  I  was  fated  to  devote  my  best  energies  to  more  humble 
labors;  and  all  have  cause  to  regret  that  the  real  condition  of  i(' 
fairs  in  this  territory  was  so  little  understood.  But  it  is  passed! 
and  I  must  be  content  with. having  done  ray  duty  in  the  taskwhici 
ygu  assigned  to  me,  if,  as  I  trust,  to  your  satisfaction. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

P.  ST.  GEO.X:OOKE, 
Lieut.  Cel.y  commanding  Mormon  battalitu^ 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Klarny, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  West^ 

San  Diego^  Upper  California, 
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C«f  y  tf  a  Ifttir  to  tk*  G«v*mor  tf  SwMn. 

Camp  at  TubsoVi  Somora, 

Deemfter  18|  1846. 

Your  Ezcbllsvct:  The  Qndertigned,  mtrchine  in  command  of  n 
battalion  of  United  Statea  infantry,  from  New  Mexico  to  Califor^ 
nia,  has  found  it  convenient  for  the  paaaage  of  his  wacon  train|  to 
cross  the  frontier  of  Sonera.  Haying  pasted  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Fronteras,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  this  presidio  in  my 
route  to  the  Gila. 

Be  assured  that  I  did  not  come  as  an  enemy  of  the  people  whom 
you  govern;  they  have  received  only  kindness  at  my  hands. 

Sonora  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  present  war 
against  my  country,  alleging  the  excellent  reasons  that  all  her  re- 
sources were  necessary  to  her  defence  from  the  incessant  attacks  of 
savages;  that  the  central  government  gave  her  no  protection,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  no  support.  To  this  might  have  been 
added  that  Mexico  supports  a  war  upon  Sonora ;  for  I  have  seen 
New  Mexicans  within  her  boundary,  trading  for  the  spoil  of  her 
people,  taken  by  murderous,  cowardly  Indians,  who  attack  only  to 
lay  waste,  rob,  and  fly  to  the  mountains;-  and  I  have  certain  infor- 
mation that  this  is  the  practice  of  many  years.  Thus  one  part  of 
Mexico  allies  itself  against  another. 

The  unity  of  Sonora  with  the  States  of  the  north,  now  her  neigh- 
horsy  is  necessary  effectnally  to  suhdue  these  Parthian  Apaches. 

Meanwhile  I  make  S  wagon  road  from  the  streams  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  oceaoi  through  the  Taluable  plains  and  mountains^ 
rich  with  mineraltf  of  Sonora.  This,  I  trnst|  will  proTC  usefnl  to 
the  citizens  of  either  republic,  who,  if  not  more  closely,  may  nnite 
in  the  pursuits  of  a  highly  beneficial  commerce. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect,  I  am  jont  excellency's 
most  obedient  serTant, 

P.  ST.  GEO.  COOKE,  } 
Lieut.  Col.f  eemmandjng  U,     fareti.  ] 

To  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Marvxl  QahdaeAi 

Governor  of  Sonerpf  Uret.  Sa.  ; 
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September  25,  1846. — Left  Santa  F6,  to  go  13  miles  to  Major 
Sumner's  camp,  preparatory  to  start  to-morrow  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia; camp  overrun  with  horses  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States — 
dragoons'  horses;  command  all  mounted  on  mules;  country  deso- 
late. The  creek  of  Santa  runs  off  in  the  sand  a  few  miles  below 
town,  and  cultivfvtion  ceases;  no  trees,  ctdar  shrubs,  dry  ravines  at 
camp,  volcanic  signs,  and  many  springs,  producing  ten  excellent 
springs  of  water,  sinking  almost  as  soon  as  it  ris'es;  no  grUM  fl^a^r 
camp  fit  for  pasture. 

i9«p/ci»&er26.«^tftrted  with  dragoons  at  7 — the  ox  tewttvtlftrting 
at  daylight;  the  ni|^ht  wm  unpleasanti  from  loose  animals  raoning 
tkroQffh  camp  after  the  corn  blades  pvrchased  by  the  officers-tfenr 
their  horses  nnd  mules;  the  grass  was  all  eaten  oat  before  nbottt. 
camp  and  the  country  around  Santa  F6f  and  to-day  is  thinly  cot- 
ered  with  grama  grass  and  occasional  cedar  shrobsy  betokening  the 
greatest  sterility;  the  newness  of  the  country  is  apparent.  Passed 
to-day  a  succession  of  strata  dipping  to  the  east,  sandstone,  blue 
and  red  raarl|  and  white  clay,  intersected  with  basaltic  dykes. 
South  of  camp  a  high  nob  is  formed  by  an  abrupt  escapement  of 
secluded  shrub,  dipping  .from  the  bluff  to  east;  in  several  places 
to-day  sudor  volcanoes;  the  country  is  covered  with  basalt  on  the 
west  of  Del  Norte,  and  in  many  places  on  the  east  plants  of  the 
artemesia  sort  abundant;  several  mules  missing  this  morning;  two 
wagons  broke  to-day — one  a  king  bolt  and  one  a  tongue;  camp  in 
tolerable  grass  near  San  Philippe,  on  the  Del  Norte. 

September  27. — Marched  at  8;  many  of  the  mules  which  broke 
ioose  during  the  night  gave  much  trouble  in  the  morning  to  catch 
them;  some  cbmplaints  of  their  depredations  on  corn  fields  wer4 
•ettledi  by  paying  damages*  Passed  Algodones,  Bernalillo,  and 
8«ndia.  In  Algodones  there  was  signs  of  porerty,  very  little  being 
required,  apparently,  to  feed  the  people  upon.  Fitspatridk  ri^ 
narkedi  that  he  now  thought  more  of  Oregon,  as  he  had  seen 
many  places  there  as  good  or  better  than  the  Talley  of.  the  Dt^ 
Norte,  which  he  had  not  thonght  ever  would  support  any  po'puU* 
tion.  At  Bernalillo  the  wealthy  cuUiTate  the  grape,  and  make  a 
delicious  wine.  The  grape  grows  upon  small  bushes  on  the  flats. 
^  and  is  irrigated  like  the  other  products.  Wc  found  peaches  ther* 
inferor  to  any  in  the  United  States,  as  also  any  grape  cultivated  in 
the  open  air.  Fences  are  made  of  day,  by  putting  the  mould  on 
the  wall  and  filling  it,  and  leaving  the  large  brick  thus  formed  to 
dry  there.  They  appear  to  be  rather  used  to  keep  men  out  than 
horses  or  animalsi  as  in  many  places  the  top  of  the  wall  was  cov- 
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ered  with  prickly  cactus.  The  village  of  Sandia  is  an  Indiaji 
pueblo,  and  they  appear  lo  own  large  herds  of  cattle;  but  from  t':e 
genuine  Indian  yells  which  proceeded  from  one  of  their  dances,  it 
is  plain  they  have  retained  many  of  their  customs  since,  as  ibef] 
have  their  color,  in  becoming  CaihoUc  in  their  faith.  Some  mnlts 
were  bought  at  forty  dollarS|  and  some  fine  horses  erehMged  fr 
mules  at  our  camp,  one  mile  below  Sandia;  grass  good;^  water  Iroa 
Sica;  a  fine  copper  mine  a  few  miles  east  of  this  camp  in  the  hilli; 
heard  that  the  Nayajoes  had  committed  some  more  mischief  ob  tke 
frontiers;  rolcanic  signS)  d^rlces,  strata  of  lava^  &c. ' 

Sepiemhtr  SS.-^Remained  in  camp  until  noon,  awaiting  the  ar- 
mal  of  the  ox  teams  which  had  fallen  behind.  Many  water  fowl 
were  fired' at  abont  camp^and  few  killed;  soldiers  are  generally  bti 
•hots;  the  game  ¥rtas  tame,  and  showed  that  the  Yankees  had  aot 
aften  been  among  them.  Beaver  slides^  and  their  work  on  tk 
eotion«wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte,  were  seen  in  serenl 
places;  they,  too,  will  not  rejoice  at  the  change  of  government. 
The  Spanish  or  Indian  population  have  never  turned  their  furs  tp 
advantage,  else  they  would  not  have  lived  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
such  a  close  neighborhood.  The  volcanic  appearance  is  less  at 
camp;  but  the  hill  east  is  seamed  with  some  igneous  rock.  Broke 
camp  at  three  o'clock,  and  marched  three  miles  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  ranches  of  Albuquerque,  through  the  deep  sand  on  the  banks  of 
the  Del  Norte;  one  ox  team  did  not  get  up  until  in  the  night;  out 
of  them  broke  the  hounds,  and  was  left. 

September  29. — Marched  at  8;  passed  the  ranch  of  Albuquerque 
when  the  people  were  just  coming  out  of  church;  the  women  were 
carrying  some  salot  in  procession  to  his  home;  some  of  them  keM 
a  canopy  o^er  the  aafita,and  four  carried  the  image;  the  proeesnnn 
mcTcd  to  the  sound  of  a  drum.   The  general's  staff  partook  of  mmic 
refreshment  at  two  of Hhe  bouses.  It  was  remarked  how  delightfnilj 
^1^1  the  homes  were,  aAer  being  in  the  hot  sun.    The  proocM  m 
building  housesi  make  brick,  dry  thetn  in  the  sun,  build  with  mod 
mortar,  lay  over  the  roofs  beams  which  come  from  the  distant  hill% 
than  boards  or  poles,  then  earth  and  spouts,  whitewash  witk  gj^ 
suoi}  smear  the  walls  outside  with  mud,  also  the  floors;  the  hnnaca 
being  hung  with  looking-glasses  and  imagss^  floors  carpeted,  no 
pain  in  walking;  about — mode  of  building  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  count^y  and  climate.    Passed  Albuquerque,  and  the  general 
was  pressed  to  stop,  but  declined  all   further  hospitality;  cross- 
ed the  Del  Norte  at  Albuquerque,  the  ford  being  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  sandy,  but  not  quicksand;  marched  eight  miles  be- 
low Albuquerque,  and  encamped  on  an  open  plain  where  the  Nava- 
joes  crossed  the  Del  Norte  at  the  time  of  their  depredations  a  few 
days  since;  after  three  companies  of  volunteers  crossed  the  river 
lo  go  to  Cibolleta,  a  party  of  Navajoes  crossed  at  this  point  and 
killed  eight  Mexicans  on  the  east  of  the  Del  Norte.    At  this  point 
there  is  not  a  tree  growing  within  reach  of  us:  the  troops  had  to 
purchase  fuel.    The  sand  drifts  in  various  places  had  accumulated 
iniiiNs.  Satid  seems  to  adhere  on  Its  own  kindred  materiarinstandl 
of  corering  the  surface  of  the  land.   It  is  fortunate  it  is  tkio 
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cauBtry  wonld  otherwise  be  impamble  as  well  at  uninhabitable. 
The  inhabitable  portion  of  New  Mexico  is  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  streams.  The  bottoms  on  the  Del  Norte  are 
alxiot  oAe  and  a  half  miles  wide  on  the  averago  so  far  down,  and 
ar«  elevated  bot  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  running  water. 


The  Del  Nortc  is  rapid  and  regular,  and  its  waters  can  be«tapped 
at  any  point  without  a  dam,  so  that  irrigation  is  carried  on  success- 
fully. It  remains  for  greater  improvements,  in  this  respect,  to  de- 
velope  the  resources  of  the  country.  A  large  canal  along  the  base 
of  the  hills  might  carry  all  the  water  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  be  a 
means  of  transportation,  while  its  surplus  water  could  be  employed 
in  the  winter  for  filling  reservoirs,  and  during  the  summer  to  carry 
water  directly  upon  the  fields:  in  this  way  the  country  could  be 
Hlftde  to  feed  ten  times  the  present  population.  The  raios  of  this 
country  all  fall  npon  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  valleys  are  thus 
dependeat  npon  irrigation,  as  the  water  only  reaches  them  in  the 
big  drains  of  nature  At  onr  camp  during  the  night  we  oovld  see 
wpon  the  distant  hilh  the  camp  fires  of  the  shepherds  wbe  lead  - 
their  flocks  afar  from  the  habitations. 

^eplemfter  30. — Marched  at  10;  the  ox  teams  not  hajFiag  over- 
taken us^passed  Paharito,  Padilloy  laleta}  Los  Lentes,  and  encamp-  * 
ed  at  Los  Lunas;  pleasant  camp  in  good  grass,  distance  14  miles; 
during  the  day  had  some  places  of  deep  sand  through  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  drive  wagons;  the  road  generally  good;  some 
extensive  groves  of  cotton-wood  (pecan)  on  the  river,  otherwise  the 
country  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs;  volcanic  rocks  showed  themselves 
on  two  small  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Del  Norte;  the  upheave- 
ment  of  the  hill  on  the  east  of  the  Del  Norte  shows  a  force  to 
the  west,  but  at  what  point  it  has  been  exerted  is  not  apparent. 
There  is  no  hard  wood  in  this  country  to  mend  wagons  with — an 
oak  bush  occasionally,  but  generally  not  sound.  Plantations  of 
trees  woul^  no  doubt  flourish.    I  asked  Don  Jose  Luna's  son  if  he 
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ever  went  fishing  in  the  Del  Norte;  lie  Mid  no;  he  WM  afraid  tli 

Navajoes  would  catch  him, 

October  1. — Marched  at  9;  the  ox  teams  being  near  camp,  « 
their  way  when  we  started;  passed  a  succession  of  vallej-s,  a£» 
encamped  below  Fuebletors,  (distance  16  miles,)  opposite  the  up- 
per end  of  an  extensive  Bosque,  on  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte, 
which  runs  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  us.  The  quantitj 
of  ground  under  cultivation  was  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  stock! 
on  the  increase;  the  plain  or  bottom  of  the  Del  Norte  gets  widei. 

October  2. — Marched  at  8.  Marched  through  a  country  mostly 
uninhabited;  in  some  places  the  grot^nd  was  crusted  with  etilores 
cent  soda,  and  in  other  places  it  was  for  hundreds  yards,  det- 
titttte  of  all  vegetation.  The  beat  was  ezceaaiyei  t^^  roads  west 
good  I  but  dqubtlesSf  froqi  their  appearancei  very  bad  after  mc 
rain.  The  Aimerican  troops  had  not  yet  made  their  appearmnee  n 
this  quarters  and  the  inhabitants  Idbked  as  if  they  did  not  knot 
what  to  make  of  our  thus  silently^arching  through  their  cioaatn 
on  our  distant  pilgrimage  to  California.  We  have  had  a  gosi 
deal  to  do  with  them  in  the  way  of  trading  mules;  and  they  shoT 
that  the  tricks  of  horse  jockeys  are  not  confined  to  the  Aagh 
Saxon  race:  their  people  hkre  so  seldom  been  dealt  with  honora 
biy  that*  they  oannot  believe  any  one  is  dealing  fairly  with  thes 


The  mountains  below  Socora,  through  which  we  are  to  approach 
the  Gila,  appear  in  front  of  us;  from  their  appearance,  one  woait 
naturally  look  for  a  pass  to  the  Gila  in  the  gap  above,  instead  cf 
going  around  the  one  on  the  left.  The  apparent  distance  oi  moua- 
tains  is  very  deceptive;  the  guesses  vary  to-day  from  fifteen  t( 
sixty  miles  about  the  same  mountains.  The  knobs  do  not  present 
themselTes  in  ranges  yet,  npr  da  they  appaar  mnoh  tfbore  the  geo- 
Aral  leTsI.  The  river  hills  passed  to-dlay  sre  composed  of  eaatit 
aonglomeratei  rjinning  in  seams  with  sandf  allg^caroely  of  the  eaa- , 
.•ststeace  of  stone:  pebbles  of  all  the  prod«oti?e  minerals  mbui 
with  pebbles  of  lava.  The  knobs  on  the  right  of  the  Del  Nortt 
appear  to  be  composed  of  peaks  of  granite.  The  heat  tordaj  ex- 
aessive.  fincamped  opposite  laa  Joeib»  in  a  pleasant  groTC  of  oot- 
tpB»woods. 

October  3. — Laid  in  camp^  awaiting  the  ox  teaasMd  some  Mexi- 
can teamS|  which  bad  fallen  one  day  to  our  rear;  caught  some  fiat 
cat  fish  and  soft-shell  turtle  in  the  Del  Norte.  During  the  day,  ai 
express  cajne  in  from  Pulvidera,  12  Riiles  down  the  river,  inlorrn- 
iug  the  general  that  the  Navajoes  had  attacked  the  village;  and  bf 
had  been  sent  by  the  alcalde  to  brintr  the  artillery  wliere  they  weri 
Still  fighting  when  he  left;   Cajitain  Moore  was  sent  with  company 

C,"  in  defence  of  the  Mexicans,  and  orders  were  sent  to  day  tc 
Colonel  Doniphan  to  make  a  campaign  in  the  Navajo  country;  ex- 
amined minutely  the  diluvial  deposUe  which  &ils  the  v^ley  of  tht 
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Pel  NarU  »•  f^ras  Tao»;  U  is  alteraate  Mami  of  erarel  and  sand, 
appareotly  d€|NMitcd  oa  a  skore  eompoaed  of  pebblea  of  limestone; 
all  the  primitiTe  rock  aoarce;  of  granite  ia  places;  of  lava  basalt  ia 

particular  localities,  more  or  less. 

Ocloftcr  4.-»Marched  at  8,  taking  the  river  road,  and  spending 
two  hours  at  a  saadj  billy  where  the  confusioa  with  the  nnbrokea 
Mexican  oxen  was  Terj  great;  some  half  a  dozea  men  at  each  teaaii 
and  then  they  went  every  way  but  the  right  one;  came  to  Pulviderai 
where  Captain  Moore  reported  that  the  Navajoes  had  been  there- 
over one  hundred — and  had  driven  off  quite  a  quantity  of  stock; 
but,  as  both  parties  appeared  to  be  afraid,  there  were  no  wounds 
received;  the  boldness  of  the  Navajoes  proceeds  from  their  confi- 
dence in  the  cowardice  of  the  Mexicans.  The  alcalde  rode  with  us 
to  carap,  five  miles  on,  and  sent  one  of  his  people  to  Socora  for  some 
Apaches;  two  came  in,  (one  drunk;)  they  may  be  highly  useful  to 
US  in  getting  guides  through  their  country;  the  general  despatched 
them  to  their  chief,  to  meet  him  to-morrow  ni^ht.  The  general 
here  gave  permission  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  living  on'the 
Rio  Abajo,  to  march  agatast  the  NaTajoes,  ia  rekaliatioa  for  the 
maay  outrages  received  at  their  heads.  Saw  a  fiae  flook  of  Ameri- 
oaa  partridges  to-day;  they  have  no  doubt  juUipFaded  thecooatryi 
aa  I  cannot  hear  of  their  haviag  beea  aeea  before. 

Octohtr  5. — ^Took  from  the  alcalde  certain  mules  which  he  bad 
takea  from  the  citizens  as  fines  for  their  trading  with  the  Apaches; 
these  mules  the  alcalde  had  taken  as  his  own  property,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  a  hard  case  to  think  that  the  general  should  take  thesa 
as  public  property;  we  marched  at  half  past  8|  and  came  to  Socoro, 
having  heard,  just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  camp,  that  the  best 
road  to  the  Gila  was  directly  out  from  the  Del  Norte  at  this  place; 
all  the  command  express  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon 
getting  out  of  the  settlements,  as  the  Mexicans,  by  the  want  of 
fairness  in  dealing,  have  made  every  one  anxious  to  leave  them  be- 
hind. It  will  never  do  to  make  an  offer  to  a  Mexican  anything  near 
the  price,  as  he  is  sure  to  insist  upon  more,  and  thinks  you  are  not 
in  earnest,  even  if  you  send  him  off.  .  We  hear,  at  Socora,  that  six 
deserters  from  Major  Sumner's  command  at  Santa  F6  have  been 
taken  up  at  El  Paso  by  the  Mexicans.  The  hills  opposite  to  Secora 
are  composed  of  diluvial  drift  rocks;  back  of  Socora,  west  of  the 
Del  Norte,  the  mountains '  are  composed  of  volcaaic  rocks  of  i^l 
'colors,  and  various  character;  a  white  seam  of  a  aubstaace  like 
magnesia;  ia  one  placci  the  rocks  exhibited  the  appearaoce  of  fall- 
ing into  a  semi-moltea  state;  the  hills  at  the  base  of  the  moontains 
are  composed  of  figments  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  an  undisturbed 
statCi  with  no  appearance  of  being  rounded  by  attrition.    We  bad 

considerable  qiscussion  again  thia  evening  abont 
the  route  to  the  Gila;  the  guide  we  engaged 
had  not  contemplated  the  difficulties  beyoad 
the  point  where  he  struck  the  Gila,  and  be  ia- 
clines  to  go  X8  miles  south  of  the  cop;.er  mines; 
we  will  now  probably  go  down  the  Dei  Norte 
still  further. 
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*'   October  0. — Marcbe#«t  9,  after  having  great  trouble  io  gettog 
some  ox  rarts  lioui  the  Mexicans^  after  marching  about  three  mikf, 
we  met  Kit  Carson,  direct  on  express  from  CaHfomia,  with  i  mil 
of  public  letters  lor  Washington;  he  informs  ns  that  Coronel  Fi^ 
moot  is  probably  eiTH'and  military  governor  of  California,  and  tbt 
about  fortf  difrtince,  Commodore  Stocktooi  with  the  naTal  force, 
. and* Colonel  Fi^mont,  acting  in  concert,  commenced  to  rerolaUoD- 
ise  that  country,  and  place  it  under  the  Americau  flag;  that, in 
•about  ten  days,  their  work  was  dbne,  and  Carson,  having  receiTed 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was  despatched  across  the  couritry  by  the 
Gila,  with  a  party  to  cairry  the  mail;  the  general  told  ^im  that  ht 
had  just  passed  over  the  country  which  we  were  to  traverse,  and  be 
wanted  him  to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide;  he  replied  that  be  bad 
pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington,  and  be  could  not  think  o: 
not  fulfilling  his  promise.    The  general  told  him  he  would  reliere 
him  of  all  responsibility,  and  place  the  mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe 
person,  to  carry  it  on;  he  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  face  (f 
the  west  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  settle- 
ments, after  his  arduous  trip,  and  wl  en  he  had  set  his  hopes  on 
seeing  his  family.    It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  up  his  private 
feelings  thus  for  the  public  good;  but  Carson  is  one  such!  honorto 
him  for  it!    Carson  left  California  with  15  men;  among  them,  sii 
Delaware  Indians — faithful  fellows.    They  had  fifty  animals,  most 
of  which  they  left  on  the  road,  or  traded  with  the  Apaches,  giWog 
two  for  one;  they  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Americtl 
troops  in  New  Mexico;  they  counted  upon  feeling  their  wayaJoflg, 
and  in  case  the  Mexicans  were  hostile,  they  meant  to  start  a  new 
outfit}  and  run  across  their  country.    When  they  came  to  the  Cop- 
per-mine Apaches,  they  first  learned  that  an  American  general  htd 
possession  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.   The  Apaches  were 
very  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  the  Americansi  and  received  thea 
very  cordially,  much  to  their  surprise.   The  column  moved  on 
miltif  and  encamped  under  a  beautiful  grove  of  cotton-woods,  ted 
the  general  issued  an  order  reducing  the  command  to  100  mesi 
taking  C  and  K  companies  with  him,  and  leaving  B,  G,  and  I  cqA' 
panies  under  Major  Sumner's  command,  in  the  Hew  Bffexican  terri- 
tory.   The  officers  to  march'  with  the  expedition  are  General  Kear- 
ny, Captains  Turner  and  Johnston,  Major  Swords,  quartermaster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  Griffin,  Lieutenants  Warner  and  £mory,  topo- 
graphical engineers.  Captain  Moore,  Lieutenants  Hammond  and 
Davidson,  1st  dragoons.    Each  company  has  three  wagons,  with 
eight  mules  in  each,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  companies  put 
der  requisition  to  supply  C  and  K  companies  with  the  best  outfits. 
It  went  hard  with  some  of  the  company  commanders  to  part  with 
their  fine  teams,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  in  their  comp*' 
nies;  but  the  public  service  being  paramount,  they  submitted  cheer- 
fully.    The  Apaches  came  to  us  to  day,  and  gave  us  four  youQg 
men  as  guides. 

October  7. — Took  leave,  and  marched  at  9j  and  passed  an  unift* 
habittd  country  with  fine  bottoms  of  grass  and  groves  of  cotton* 
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wood;  the  bills  and  oat-eountry  as  desolate-looking  as  before;  tbe 
most  of  tbe  grass  in  tbe  bottoms  is  of  a  barsh  cbaracter;  but  tbe 
grama  abounds  on  tbe  bills.    We  passed  several  places,  wbere  tbe 

volcanic  action  was  perceptible;  near  campy  tbe  .bills  are  capped 
witb  a  rim  of  black  basaltic  rocky  some  of  five  feet  tbick;  about 
two  miles  from  this  evening's  camp,  passed  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  vil* 
lege,  probably  Valverde;  ibere  were  no  signs  of  houses,  except 
the  piles  of  dirt  anil  pieces  of  pottery  scattered  about. 

October  8. — Marched  at  8;  distance,  18J  miles;  the  bottom  of  the 
Del  Ndrte  grows  narrower,  and  we  had  much  rough  roa^l  and  sand; 
the  thorny  mezquite  and  other  buihes  making  it  necessary  to  have  a 
pioneer  party  with  axes  to  clear  the  road;  we  halted  at  a  dense 
thicket  of  willows,  in  which  we  saw  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys;  passed 
the  commencement  of  the  Jornada  of  100  miles  without  water  on 
the  Chihuahua  road;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Del  Norte,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  a  high  volcanic  mountain.  The  mountains  along 
here  seem  to  get  more  lofty;  occasional  seams  of  dark  basalt  or 
trap  are  seeui  out  most  of  the  peaka  are  composed  of  lighter  col- 
ored lava  or  trap,  thrust  up  as  granite  usually  iS|  and  changed  ta  a 
reddish  color  by  exposure  of  its  surface.  Tbe  back- bone  of  North 
America  appears  to  have  split  open  alone  here,  and  all  tbe  igneous 
rocks  have  been  thrust  up  witb  a  generaiparallelism,  without  mak- 
ing a  continuous  range*  along  this  seam.  The  waters  of  the  I>el 
Norte  run  (while  tbe  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  tbe  GiJa^  and  other 
streams  flow  east  and  west)  directly  from  it.  An  experienced  trav- 
eller in  these  regions  tells  me  that  a  fine  road  could  be  gotten  from 
some  place  about  here  to  the  frontier  settlements  of  Texas,  on  its 
Red  river.  If  so,  the  future  city  of  New  Mexico  must  be  about  the 
south  end  of  the  Jornada  mountain.  We  are  now  near  200  miles 
down  the  Del  Norte  from  Santa  Fe,  but  the  stream  is  still  unfit  for 
any  purposes  of  navigation.  Carson  tells  us  that,  at  the  rate  we 
are  travelling,  we  will  not  get  to  Angelos  in  four  months. 

October  9.  —Marched  at  8,  after  repairing  the  hound  of  one  of 
C  company's  wagons,  which  broke  at  dark  last  night;  our  road  all 
day  was  very  rough,  and  we  made  but  little  progress  with  the 
wagons;  in  one  place,  tbe  guides  were  two  hours  hunting  a  route 
around  a  bill  which  lay  in  our  way,  capped  with  basalt;  the  basalt 

'is  of  a  dark  colori  containingi 

y^T^^^^F^^^^P' '^''^^^r^^*^^^'  a  Jatge  portion  of  iron. 

^  — ^It  was  seamed  in  various  ways 

with  a  light  colored  substance,  which  divided  tbe  mass  into  irregu- 
lar spheroids.  Some  of  the  basalt  was  cellular^  some  solid ;  in  all| 
about  eight  feet  thick.  In  another  place,  tbe  same  seam  fell  into  a 
hollow,  and  was  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  witb  an  irregular  columnai 
structure;  near  this  was  a  mass  of  volcanic  cinder.  This  basalt,  or 
trap,  capping  the  hills,  is  one  of  th3  reason^  why  travelling  is  so 
difficult  in  this  country;  as  this,  coupled  with  the  loose  gravel  and 
san«l  in  which  the  feet  of  the  animals  sink,  mukes  a  wagon  drag 
heavily;  and  already  we  begin  to  hear  of  resorting  to  packs.  We 
passed  to-day  a  remarkable  mass  of  conglomerate,  which  had  been 
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left  when  the  hill  it  stood  upon  washed  away.  It 
resembled  a  house,  at  a  distance,  very  much.  From 
one  of  the  hills,  we  could  see  the  mountain  of  Albu- 
querque, 150  miles  distant.  We  marched  to-day 
about  18  miles,  and  crossed  the  river  at  a  good  ford, 
into  a  remarkable  bend,  southwest  of  the  Jornada  mountain;  wagons 
arrived  about  5,  p.  m.;  having  gone  about  llj  miles,  a  number  of 
mules  gave  out  in  the  teams  to  day,  indicating  that  our  rate  of 
travel  must  be  very  sl*w  to  reach"  California  with  wagons.  Upon 
due  consultation,  the  general  determined  to  remain  in  camp,  aod 
send  to  Major  Sumner  for  mules  to  take  back^the  wagons  and  other 
property  which  we  could  not  need  in  packing,  and  resort  at  once  to 
packing  as  a  mean«  of  transportation.  This  he  resolved  upon, 
knowing  what  he  had  passed  over;  and,  upon  the  report  of  CarsoD, 
who  represents  the  country  as  worse  rather  than  belter  in  front. 
Leaving,  then,  to  Captain  Cooke  the  task  of  opening  a  wagon  road, 
he  determined  as  above.  A  Mexican,  Tone-',  and  Corporal  Clapio 
w^re  despatched  at  midnight,  and  ordered  to  ride  to  Major  Sumner 
before  stopping — 60  miles. 


Sketch  of  Jornada  mounfain. 


1.  Volcanic.  2.  Sedimectary.  3.  Volcanic.  4.  Chalky. 


October  10. — Frost  and  ice  in  the  morning;  remained  in  camp; 
Santiago  Ortz  and  another  New  Mexican  came  into  camp  with  mulas 
for  sale,  which  they  said  they  got  from  the  Apaches  in  trading;  a5 
this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  territory,  the  general  confiscated 
all  the  muks  they  said  they  had  gotten  from  the  Apaches,  and  sent 
them  off.  They  said  they  knew  it  was  contrary  to  law,  an<l  were 
willing  to  submit;  the  general  gave  them  a  paper  stating  what  he 
had  done,  and  the  reasons  ^for  it;  they  then  asked  for  license  to 
trade  with  the  Apaches,  which  was  granted  them;  they  asked  leave 
to  withdraw,  and  departed.    Grass  at  camp  not  good. 

October  11.* — Ice  and  frosl;  the  water  of  the  river  getting  cold; 
the  water  is  reddish,  and  does  not  settle  as  soon  as  that  oY  the  Mis- 
souri; visited  a  locality  of  rock  resembling  that  of  chalk  in  appear- 
ance, about  two  miles  east  of  camp;  it  outloops  at  the  base  of  the 
Jornada  mountain,  with  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  east  under  the 
mountain;  it  rests  upon  coarse  sandstone,  or  rotten  conglomerate, 
and  underlies  the  stratified  masses  the  Jornada;  a  deep  wash  in 
the  liill  is  wailed  with  this  white  rock  as  an  amphitheatre;  it  is  in 
a  full  s*ate  so  highly  charged  with  lime,  that,  in  times  past,  water 
has  formed  large  masses  of  tafa  in  the  crevices  of  the  same  rock 
and  the  adjacent  ones  in  front  of  it;  next  the  river,  is  a  large  mass 
of  protracted  black  basalt;  on  the  top  of  the  higher  hills,  a  mile 
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furtlicr  east,  and  resting  upon  the  superincumbent  strata  of  the 
ebalky  substaacci  are  large  masses  of  lighter  colored  trap^  near  the 


base  of  the  black  yolcanic  masies  in  the  bed  of  tba  Del  Kortei  there 
rises  a  spfing  hiffhiy  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda;  in  fact^ 
throughotit  the  yallcy  of  the  Del  Norte^soda  efflo  resces  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  bottoms,  in  many  places  perfectly  white.  '  In  passing 
iloug  the  river,  I  saw  the  tracks  of  the  otteri  the  catamount,  the 
kvildcat,  the  bear,  the  raccoon,  the  polecat,  the  crane,  the  duck,  the 
ployer,  the  deer,  and  the  California  quail.  The  latter  differs  from 
ihe  quail  of  the  United  States:  the  male  has  a  plume  of  black,  and 
he  female  of  reddish  feathers,  and  the  plumage  of  both  has  moTO 
ulue  in  it  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

October  12. — Laid  in  camp,  wondering  why  our  pack-saddles  did 
not  come;  a  wish  was  expressed  for  a  parcel  of  Irish  wheel-cars  to 
transport  our  baggage  over  the  rough  country;  the  idea  may  be  " 
tvorth  something;  a  wheel  car  is  a  horse  wheelbarrow.  All  persons 
vvho  have  resorted  much  to  packing  for  an  army,  know  how  de- 
structive it  is  to  animals. 

OciohtT  13. — ^Lt.  Ingolls  arrived  with  the  pack-saddles  and  the 
mail,  containing  general  orders  No.  30  to  36|and  letters  which  re- 
:|uired  answering.  We  had  already  moved  our  camp  across  the 
rlrer,  to  a  camp  with  fine  grama  grasa;  we  then  stayed  all  day,'- 
and  completed  our  work,  wrote  to  friendsi  and  closed  the  door  to 
future  communication  with  the  States,  as  we  will  now  pass  into  the 
Apache  country,  where  it  is  probable  no  one  will  dare  follow  us* 

October  14. — Marched  at  a  quarter  before  9,  and  got  off  pretty 
well,  as  we  had  almost  a  park  for  every  person;  all  were  busy  te 
the  hour  of  starting,  from  the  general  down;  but  our  pack-saddles 
were  bad  and  our  lash  ropes  worse;  with  a  few  cases  of  kicking 
and  no  accidents,  wc  made  our  march  down  the  river,  (17  miles,) 
and  encamped  opposite  to  the  mountnin  San  Diego.    The  country 
passed  over  was  the  same  pretty  much  as  before.    The  mountain 
San  Diego  appears  to  be  composed  of  strata  upheaved,  and  dipping 
east,  with  a  steep  escarpment  on  the  river;  along  its  river  face  are 
seands  of  basalt;  opposite  to  it,  dipping  south,  is  a  locality  of  com* 
pact  blue  limestone,  probably  cretaceous.  ^  West  of  this  is  a  small 
mountain  with  the  strata  dipping  north,  with  a  steep  escarpment  to  ' 
the  south;  all  this  within  five  or  six  miles;  about  here  our  road 
was  more  broken  than  usual.    The  eastern  part  of  San  Diego 
fponntain  appears  to  be  covered  with  cedar  bushes;  but  at  the  dis* 
taaee  we  are  from  it,  the  best  spy  glass  cannot  distinguish  tfiem 
from  volcanic  rocks. 
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October  15. — Marched  at  8,  and  after  four  miles  of  rough  trave!* 

lin^  we  turned  more  to  the  vest,  and  took  a  final  Jepartarc  froc 
the  Rio  Del  Norte:  its  rugged  gravel  hills  and  harsh  bottom  gr&st 
tasting  of  salt,  has  not  made  us  regret  leaving  it.     W*'  ascende. 
Dear  two  hundred  feet  at  once,  to  an  elevattd  plain,  deeply  ci 
with  the  c'rffions  of  this  stream,  which  we  came  to,  cncampiD^  o: 
the  tliir<l:  these  proved  to  be  great  obstructions,  and  would  haft 
detained  us  very  long  if  we  had  brought  our  wagons.     The  grkvt. 
on  the  slopes  of  the.  banks  was  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrft? 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  passage  arou.nd  it.     The  guiot 
of  Captain  Cooke  went  to  seek  a  crossing  for  these   creeks  cti. 
their  junction  with  the  Del  Norte.    From  the  south  bank  of  tk 
third  creek  on  which  we  eocamped,  no  doubt  a  practicable  wa^;: 
road  could  be  obtained  to  the  baoka  of  the  Del  xforte.    The  Km 
land  is  finci  and  upon  it  a  good  route  could  be  made.    We  entere: 
upon  a  country  to-day  with  many  Tarietiea  of  plants  strange  to  n 
and  of  a  more  tropical  aspect — a  new  variety  of  walnut,  oak,  hack- 
berry  y  birch.    The. grav^  beds  of  alluvion  near  camp  Ikave  turner 
to  stone,  and  a  deep  cut  or  ~caAon|«if  fifty  feet  deep  and  twenty  fee 
wide,  affords  a  passage  for  the  stream  on  which  we  have  encamped 
wlitch,  for  a  short  distance,  is  a  fine  leaf>ing  inountain  stream,  wi'j 
OTerbanging  trees  and  fish  playing  in  its  waters;  it  then  sinks  ii 
the  sand,  and  all  is  arid  again.    Distance  24  miles  to  one  creeki! 
mile  to  second;  14  miies  to  third;'6  miles.    Course  SSW.;  the  trai. 
is  very  plain. 

October  16. — Marched  at  8,  and  found  ourselves  approat:hing  \l 
lesser  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Miuibrcs,  and,  passing  Ihrougi 
them,  we  found  the  country  very  beautiful,  w  tb  uiountain  strean* 
'  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  miles  all  day,  and  a  smaller  growth  d. 
walnut  and  a  sort  of  live  oak  shaded  the  rivulets;  all  else  wu 
prairie  covered  wi<h  the' finest  grama  grass.  We  occasionally  founi 
the  road  rocky,  but  it  was  very  good.  The  growth  of  lire  oak,  ii 
stunted  shrabS|  covered  some  of  the  mountain  peaks  to  their  tops, 
others  were  entirely  bare.  The  Mimbres  chain  to  the  west  look 
black  in  this  distance  as  the  vegetation.  The  leaves  of  vsome  cot- 
ton-wood and  grape  vine^  and  other  vegetation,  were  yellow  in  thi 
October  sun;  the  grama  grass  looks  faded,  but  it  is  now  in  the  seed} 
and  furnishes  fine  food  for  our  animals.^  There  are  two  kinds  of 
grama  grass— the  summer  and  winter;  the  first  is  now  too  dry  for 
much  use  as  pasture;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  best.'  We  passed 
limestone  strata  to-day,  which  had  a  dip  east,  and  showed  the  ac 
tion  of  heat;  the  limestone  blue  and  compact.  The  hills  appeared 
to  he  all  scarped  to  the  west,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  From  a  peai 


two  miles  southeast  of  camp  the  view  presented  was  very  graaii 
and  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide,  covered  with  grass  lays  belov, 
the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte  widening  to  the  south  as  far  as  £1  PasO) 
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composed  of  blueish  basalt  aad  amygdaloid;  these  rocky  masses 
^ere  seamed  with  other  material,  the  courses  of  which  coald  easily 
be  seen  from  the  difference  of  the  Tegetation  upon  th^m.  A  roQl 
like  a  carrot  was  found  near  camp,  with  a  reddish  juice,  but  noxious 
to  the  smell;  Jive  oak^  'walnut^  three  kiftds  of  acacia,  ash,  (new 
variety,)  willow,  cotton-wood,  grape  virfe,  canissa,  and  Spanish 
bayonet;  several  new  shrubs  and  senettive  plants.  On  the  whole^ 
the  country  looked  more  like  the  temperate  Cone  than  that  of  Tca- 
terday.    Distance  17  miles;  7  southwest. 

October  17.— Marched  at  8,  and  entered  still  deeper  the  moun- 
tains; the  hills,  as  yesterday,  were  covered  with  grass,  and  occa- 
sionally patches  of  dwarf  trees;  the  streams  small  mountain  rivu- 
lets, with  a  fringe  of  trees  along  them  of  oak,  walnut,  and  little 
cotton-wood;  saw  various  new  plants,  among  which  is  a^mountain 
flax,  with  tall  stem  and  large  seed,  some  of  which  I  saved;  passed 
masses  of  amygdaloid;  at  one  place,  a  whitish  amygdaloid  had  a  dip 
erf M  ilegrcea  lo  the  south;  we  th^n  crossed  »  chain  of  mountain  of 
darker  Toieanic'fooks;  thctn  an  imBtenae  deposite  of  con^lomei^te, 
•imposed  of  the  fragnentt  of  thee  adjacent  Tpleaiile  rocks,  partly 
t«tanded  hy'attiilijon;  we.  then  came.totheRio  Xioihresiaattetfoaiei 
it)  and  encamped  thneis  miles  from  if,asaong  hillrof  .Tolcante^olilBfli 
kMe'of  them  sipped  with  trap;  near  camp,  a  maaa  of  ▼olcuile 
flflass; 'calnp  on  littlei  creek,  among  cedar  trees  alid  litftin  wsrtMtc 

eenty  of  grass;  had  road  for  wagons,  hmt  $,  good  one  cosM 
I  made.  , 

October  l8:*-'Marched  at  8»  making  smokes  on  the  hills  to  let  Iho 
Apaches  know  we  were  coming,  andto  invite  them  in;  the  moun- 
tain peaks  on  the  left  of  the  road  were  capped  with  trap,  and  the 
trees  more  numerous  and  lofty;  we  are  approaching  the  mining  re- 
gion of  the  copper  mines,  and  abundance  of  fuel  is  provided;  east 
of  Jtbe  copper  mines,  is  a  high  cap  of  trap  rock,  of  blueish  ^rey 
tinge,  and  irregular  columnal  struc'ure.  This  same 
seam  descends,  and  crosses  the  valley  north  of  the 
copper  mines;  east  of  this  is  a  dark  seam  of  platonic 
rock,  resembling  in  appearance  Quincy  granite,  but  of 
different  rraterials;  and  in  the  valley  west  of. the  hUT  of  trap,  s 
whitish  rock,  seamed  like  marble-veins, '#itli  Um.om  lOf  copper^ f«Vr 
ttiahes  the  great  tobre  or  ooppes  mine*  It  oncie  wsM  eWorksd  emteto* 
mtdyyAod  .tbrmolal  was  so  rioh  in  gold,  Hiat  it  bom  timispofta- 
tisB*to  tte^  city  olMexifio  lor  the  Jnittg fumes;  thor«ms«i*o#.tlis 
satab)bddnont  eonsisi.of  %  q/aantttj  ot  adoho  holMssi  and' fsleH'tff 
sltatsoali  andMhes  atod  driftsl  •  .  i 


«  ^.Oe^d^sr- ld»-**^yi8tjted  the  ccippQif  minssiv  ood  taominsdihsoldiSx- 
cavatloM;  .the  veins  of  sulpji«ret  of.  copper  run  thirdtfgh  a  wbiteinh 
•siUciowi  coek,  like  the  blue  veins  running  through  white  marble; 
they  vary  in  thsir  hues,  but  traverse  the  whole  substance;  the  rock 
l>reaks  easily,  and  the  pick  appears  to  be  the  only  tool  used  for- 

aMrly«>  0^c«M»ioiM^;.Teji^Sv  of  pure . coppsf 9  very  yellow  irom  the 
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quantity  of  gold  it  contains,  traverse  the  whole  mass.  I  saw  in  the 
boilers  lying  over  the  mine,  masses  of  the  blue  limestone,  supposed 
to  be  cutaceousj  the  water  had  filled  many  of  the  abandoned  cham- 
bers of  the  mine;  in  others,  the  flies  had  perched  themselves  in 
great  numbers,  to  pass  the  winter.  The  fort  which  was  built  to  de- 
fend the  mines,  was  built  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 


with  round  towers  at  the  corners;  it  was  built  of  adobe,  with  wallj 
four  feet  thick;  the  fort  was  still  in  tolerable  preservation;  somf 
remains  of  the  furnaces  were  left,  and  piles  of  cinders,  bat  no  ide» 
tould  be  formed  of  the  manner  of  smelting  the  ore,  except  tbit 
charcoal  in  quantities  was  used;  several  hundred  dollars'  "worth  of 
OTtfibaii'been  got  ready  for  smelting  when  the  place  was  abandoned. 
McKnight,  who  was  for  nine  yearji  a  prisoner  in  Chihuahua,  made 
a  fortune  here,  and  abandoned  the  taines  in'  consequence  of  the 
Apache  Indians  cutting  off  his  supplies;  at  one  time,  they  took  80 
pack  mules  from  him,  (authority  Carsonj)  the  mi.-e  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  doubtless  immensely  valuable.    Water  is  abundant,  and 
pa^ure  fine,  and  many  lands  which  will  furnish  breadstuflf  by  cal- 
tivation;  wood  is  very  abundant,  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity. 
Leaving  the  copper  mines,  the  rocky  masses  soon  show  iron  in  the 
greatest  abundance;  then  going  west,  we  came  to  the'  blue  lime- 
stone, standing  vertical,  ranging  south,  and  bent  so  as  to  lay  level 
west;  through  the  seams  of  this  limestone,  some  igneous  rocks  had 
been  interjected,  and  occasional  masses  of  iron  ore,  similar  to  thit 
Been  on  the  blue  and  false  Wachita  rivers;  Jhen  we  came  to  a  moan- 
taia  mass  of  the  same  rock  as  of  the  copper  mines;  from  this,  west- 
ward, we  came  upon  an  amygdaloid  of  ali  sorts  of  igneous  or  vol- 
oatiic  rocks;  the  hills  were  not  very  lofty,  so  that,  gradually,  we 
passed  the  great  backbone  of  America  without  perceiving  it — the 
idividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    The  general  set 
TDut  to  march  15  miles,  to  San  Vicentia  spring;  but,  finding  no 
grass,  he  came  on,  expecting  to  find  water,  a  Spanish  guide  said, at 
three  reagues,  but  it  prun  ed  to  be  15  miles  further,- where  we  aM 
arrived  after  night.    Belore  we  left  the  -copper  mines,  some  Apa- 
-ches  showed  themselves;  and,  a«  we  came  ofT,  they  rode  upon  a 
ihillj  m-ade  a  smoke,  and  as  we  gbt  opposite  them  on  the  rt)ad,  com- 
menced calling  out  to  us  <*not  to  be  afraid,  but  come  onj"  we  re- 
plied, <*<h  is-  you  thikt  are  afraid;  why  don^t  you  come  on?"  they 
then  approached,  but  motioned  us  a1l»back  but  the  goide,  (Carson,) 
until  he  had  a  talk,  and  satisfied  them.    Some  of  our  mules  gave 
out  to-day;  three  Apaches  came  fo  chropr   Distance,  30  miles. 

Oe^dfter  20!— The  Apaches'  came  td  us  this  morning,  aa  we  did 
not^tBiit  until  late.    Red  SJeeve  came  with  fiffceeu  Of  twenty  per- 
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80ii8-<^8ome  women;  thej  ride  •small  but  fiae  horses.  The  h'lgk 
roads  leading  from  this  mountain  to  SonOra  and  California  show 
whence  they  came;  they  are  partly  clothed  like  the  Spaniards^  With 
wide  drawers,  moccasins,  and  lefrgings  to  the  knee;  they  carry* 
knife  frequently  in  the  light  legging,  on  the  outside;  their  mocca- 
eins  have  turned  square  toes;  their  hair  is  long,  and  mostly  they 
have  no  hea<l-dress;  some  have  hats,  some  have  fantastic  helmets^ 
they  have  some  guns,  but  are^mostly  armed  with  lances  and  bows 
and  arrows;  their  arrows  pointed  with  stone  points  about  this 

gize.  Caisson  remarked  yesterday,  that  he  never 
■  ikmw  bow  fine  il  weaSpon  t^e*  bow  and  arrow  wm 
'  until 'lye  kftd  them  'freikatbtm'tit  tb^  i^gbt$  at'  iMt 
•  time  they  are  more  siire'  thm  Amehrtdsy  ier  they  9Ltk 
fired  hf  tHe  feeh  rather  thitn  Ibe  artue.  *'  TheVegeta«9ob'Weetwmf4 
fl^m-t%e  copi^er'mineB  growe  thinhler  until  :we<>|*ert^'^he»etem'Ddl 
Burtr6,  which  is  a  mountain  coTered  black  with  fofieel  k^WtW.  >1fhe 
bine  M  found  hereaboutSi  li^e  oak,  (tfare^  kind8.):th(Br^  gra^a  greia^ 
uhA  other  fine  grasses,  some  resembling  timothy.  A  >rain 'storih 
passed 'by  ibe  heads  of  the  Gila  last  night;  it  is  the  first  we  have 
e^en  since  we  left  Santa  F^,  although  high  winds  and  heavy  light- 
bing  betokened  distant  storms  once  or  twice  before,  we  hai^e  not 
yet'  been  sprinkled  upon.  Trading  mules  is  dull  work  with  the 
SAj^acbes.  Red  Sleeve,  Black  Knife,  and  Lasady,  are  the  three 
]principal  chiefs  of  the  Apaches  on  the  west  of  the  Del  Nortej 
"Gomez  is  the  head  man  of  those  on  the  east  of  the  Del  Norte. 
There  is  anotlier  band  about  southwest  of  this;  oh  the  Purgatory 
tnountain  is  another  band.  The  Apaches  near  Taos  are  of  the  same 
stock  with  these;  'their  whole  people  have  not  been  together  for  a 
long  time.  The  general  gave  Red  Sleeve  and' two ^dbelp'tbiefs 
papers  tb  abow  be>bed  iefked  with  tbem)*«ad  that  tbey^  bid  ;pt*<»ii^«- 
nied  perpetual  friendship  with ;  the >  Aufterleaiia;'  they  a^Med^aH 
anirfeul  to  ooneiliaie  the  A;metiee^s;  and)  they  did  wot  'fbrget  tb^ 
6hawne^ft.^'tPhe:€0}>p'er'iii[ine9^ai^  in  their  %oiihltyj|<wb4oh*IleftiiPerth 
T)f  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north:iatitude.  •  ■ 
«  ' Marched,  at  12,  meridian,  and  desqended  ^  ntfrro^w*^  windlag  VaU 
le^fu^ith  A  brisk  raaning  stream  two  or*  three  feet ^ide  -niHtnde^^ 
irtg  through  i^/with  a  fett  trees  occasionally,'Ja»d  very' tall  -gressj 
We  found  two  small  patches  where  the  Apftehes  had' m^de  corfT. 
"The  hills  were  hi^h  oVi  each  side,  composed  of  rugged  masses  of 
Tolcanic  rock,  and'very  few  trees.  We  followed  this  ci'eek  for  five 
jniles,  and  fell  upon  the  famous  Gila,  a  beautiful  mountain  stream 
about  thirty  feet  wide  atid  onfef  foot  deep  on  the  shallows,  with 
clear  water.and  pebbly  bed  frioge.d' with  trees  and  hemmed  in  by 
ttiountains,  the  bottom  no%  more  ^t ban  a  mil^  w4de:s  The  tigua^ 
bekver,  the  bear,  the  deer,  andUbe  (turkey,  JakMiM'^Mi^fmn^^t 
lsifdbvf7lMtM^blmnw,']weV^  pUia'Uoibe  Mm'^vyyheividSidrt  19^ 
t«ihilV^y|iiiraiUb^'ltV«rt%rdtitf^tjh^^  abdut^4a4h,l«ni| 
aim^(iti')diCN4bi#%M<wf}biieUfilii  «taflmMP|^i:c4Mi«0rV'ea  ^^l^iniff 
iixutwf^wwt  i^l0f  ihillyi<ceteorHi»Oi  :t^ortVwiiridn(rfi^  wl 
atinib^itfile  j#iv(^f  an  oa%b*  oc^irftry  fyilig  inmlL  o^napTtfr^'  big^ 
|b^prt«iii}i  c4Ue«»j|h4vail#iiiuitt«U*i^^  tty^hkOMn'^mii  ikkv  eM^ 
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imtks  also  head.    Our  camp  was  well  supplied  with  a  fine  fish  from 
the  river  resembling  a  little  the  black  bass;  its  flesh  was  not  firm  but  ^ 
yery  delicate.    The  California  quail  abounds  in  the  bottoms.  A 
new  sort  of  sycamore  tree  made  its  appearance  here;  it  has  a  bark 
precisely  like  our  own  sycamore  tree,  or  button  wood,  and  a  leaf  re« 
fembling  the  maple;  thiB  leaves  are  now  yellow  \vith  the   frost,  as  ' 
they  are  of  the  most  deciduous  plants.    Fouml  some  of  the  fruit  of 
the  black  walnut  of  this  country;  it      about  half  the  size  of  our  . 
black  walDuti  and  BoC  roii|;h  oil  ihci  ontitdiiK  ti  ovs^  but  shows  the  ' 
iVMM  o£'  the  iKf  m».of  the  Outer  baik*   The  roeee,  the  hops,  mos- 
qai^fmwif  eii4  po\iw  oak  looked  familiar)  ahd  eoAie  other  fflMi 
Jutfowa  loothe  Unit^  Staftesy  oimea  QAtfownr  Juatlil  l»o  irftb 
leaWef  eamp  to*day,  an  old  Apache  chief  came  io  and  horangoed 
lb e  general  iiius:    Yon  haye  taken  Santa      let  us  go  on  and  take 
Cyhuahua  and  Sonora;  we  will  go  with  you.    You  fight  for  the 
edUf  ^e  fight  for  plunder;  so  tre  will  agfee  perfectly.    Their  peo- 
ple are  bad  Christians;  let  us  give  them  a  good  thrashing,  &.c." 
liarched  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  encamped  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  canon,  through  which  we  could  not  travel  to-night;  grass  s:ood. 

October  21. — Marched  at  half-past  seven,  and,  going   down  the 
river  a  few  miles,  we  commenced  climbing  a  rugged  mountain  of 
basaltic  rOck,  where  our  rooQntain  howitzers  will  find  trouble  ia 
climbing;  for  seven  miles  our  track  lay  over  the  mountain,  up  and 
^own  steep  declivities.    At  one  point  we  had  a  magnificent  view 
down  the  Gila,  ^hich  lay  before  us,  running  si  uthwest.    At  a  long 
^iatanee  south,  the  horizon  wae .limited  by  mountain  peaks  between 
«e  Hid.thM,  and  tq  the  limita  of  the  lloriKoiL  until  we  same  to  the 
Sievra  Del  Bnro,  aontteatt  there  w«f.«i  ireatipliio  of  diluTion  cot* 
grcyi  wlih:crama  graee.  Thii.  plain  '^^mieota  with  that  of  the  Del 
Isforte,  BO  that  ono  can  ride  .aootb  f|f  tbe.SAerica  del  Buro  from  the 
IDel  A#rte  to.  the.  Gila  without  croaaing  a  single  taonntain.  Im 
{leasing  the  mouiiiains  to-day  we  encountered  the  uaaal  boaoltie 
Fooke,  tbetO  ait^itOy  the»  haaalt,  then.feldapothic  granite,  then  r«d 
sandstone,  (small  specimeii;)  this  was  standing  northwest  to  south- 
east, vertical  across  our  route,  and  a  cliff  overhung  us,  pj-obably  of 
the  same  rocks,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwest,  dipping  from  the  Si-  i 
erra  Del  Buro;  then  to  feldspathic  granite  again  like  that  of  the  ' 
Wishita  salt,  very  easily .  disintegrated.    The  live  cedar   and  a 
tree  resembling  oak  on  the  hills,  but  scattered;  grama  and  other 
grasses  quite  abundant;  saw  one  deer  and  one  flock  of  partridges; 
saw  a  dwarf  species  of  mulberry  on  the  hills;  the  miseltoe  aboundsj 
also,  the  sweet  cotton-wood  and  willow  thinly  scatlere»l  along  the 
mteffi  tet»  little  brush  in  our  wfly.  The  poison  oak  must  be  for  some 
imae  fiiey  for.'tt  gtbm  h«rt  loo.  Ji  eort  oiC  wiJld  squSsb^whi^h  grows 
feom  Aeot?fl  fort  tftBe^  river,  ia  alio  f<^wA  hejfe.   Qor  mt^^  be* 
pi  toi  ehow  eymptomo:  of  failing*  .  We/  pjaseod.  to-doyrrery  lilllt 
leiul that  would  bear  coltL^atieb  .'evAihx  wigi^o^.'tke  .  upland  10 

frarel  wd  saadftl^e  l^ottoms  a  sort  of  jiolciinit:  4«8t|  leaidie^eivjr  loooe 
y  the  uodermining/b/  iny)^iads  «f  rats  and  Mi^' of;  new  varielioA. 
Caught  two  new  l^inds  of  fish  in  the  eker  watens  of  the  Oila^  bait- 
IHT  ^ith  gxoeahop^etih.  ^it  4Mit«0X»i'MLao|.igOtHtt|»^  XU^  Aighl, 
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Lt.  Davidson  being  in  charge  of  them,  lay  out  at  the  base  of  the 
mountftiDB ;  after  dark,  one  of  bis  howitzers  and  a  . mule  rolled 
tfbwo  a  steep  declmty  and  'disappeared  tn  tbe  •dark* in  a  rarine, 
wbtre  he,had  s0ai«  dtmettfty  in  fading  them;  it  wm,  lioweyer,  «n- 
injured.    Camp  on  plenty^of  grama  grass;  distance  18  miles.  . 

Oeii^her  38. — ^Tlie'liowitaer  arrivedi  and  we  marched  at  W\  cross* 
ing  tl^Oila  several  times,  as  we  move  down  it  for  fo\ir  miles:  we 
Iken*  oros.ced  it,  and  made  a  circuit  of  14  miles  to  ihi  soutfa  side^  %6 

fet  around  a  cafion  through  which  the  river  flows;  our  road  was 
ad,  from  the  number  of  gutters  cut  deep  through  the  diluTioni  of 
which  the  whole  country,  except  the  mountain  peaks,  is  composerfj 
it  forms  the  substance  of  the  plains  of  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Gila; 
and,  from  its  general  level,  no  doubt,  was  deposited  in  the  bed  of 
an  ocean.  We  passed  a  nupaber  of  smaller  mountains  or  hills,  ap- 
parently composed  of  blj^cl^  basalt;  and  the  canon  of  the  Gila  here 
is  caused  by  a  seam  of  it  crossing  the  course  of  th^  river,  through 
which  the  water  has  cut  a  way;  under  this  seam  of  basalt,  there  lies 
a  succession  of  white  saadstqi^e  rocks,  with  a  dip  to  the  north,  and 
incurved  east  and  west.  '  The  character  of  these  rocks  is  the  same 
as  tliat  which  occurs  on  i^e  Del  Norte  at  pur  camp  qf)  ik^  11th 
0ctober;.and  in  general  the  formation  of  the  coui)trj;|j|p.  fnxt  9^- 
this  riverj  is  sImMar  to  that,  on  the  Del  Norteu  Ti^e  Tegetati9n,  toj 
day,  is  more  of  a  tjropical  character:  the  large  prickly  p^|i|4  witA 
a  tree-trunk  six  or  seven  feet  high|  made  its  sippearaqoe;  a  new 
shrub  made  its  appearance;  it  appeared  to  he  without  leaves,  aQ4 
looked  like  large  bunches  of  the  green  th.orn  whip^  defend  th^ 
trunks  of  the  young  honey-locusts  in  Ohio;  it  bore  a.  smell  Ukfl 
blackberry';  there  were  two  new  varieties  of  cactus  on  the  road,  ana 
the  Spanish  bayonets  grew  in  great  abundance;  encamped  on  th^ 
bluffs,  180  feet  above  the  wateri  ihe  grass  being  scar<i€^  ii^  the  t>fttf 
tom.    Distance,  18  miles. 

October  23  — I  went  back  after  my  mule,  which  old  Rob  ha^  Ifit 
get  away  from  him;  found  it  by  travelling  where  we  left  th,^  Oilg 
yesterday;  discovered  that  the  diluvion  is  formed  into  stone  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gila  above  the  canon,  formyig  perpendicular  walls, 
upon  which,  for  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  the  actionof 
water  was  plainly  visible;  returned  to  the  ol^  Cf^mpi  &nd  slept;  the 
troops  moved  at  9,  and  coiitinued'  down  the.*  river.,  on  a  ffood  road| 
coming  into  a  plain  with  the  salt  grass  upon  it j  the  road  side  waa 
strewed  with  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  which  led  to  ezaminhtiotty 
and  the  evidence  of  large  village  was  plain;  one  foundation  was 
foand|80  feet  by  40;  a  fleur  de  terne;  and  there  were  piles  of  round 
•tones,  which  bad  been  used  in  former  boUdings;  the  place  must 
have  been  occupied  for  a  long  time,  aa  the  quantity  of  broken  pot- 
tery was  very  great;  the  fragments  were  apparently  just  like  those 
in  the  daily  use  of  the  present  New  Mexicans;  I  followed  here  to 
overtake  the  troops,  and  did  not  have  time  to  make  any  searches 
who  it  was  that  occupied  these  places.  Was  it  Spanish  or  the  Ax' 
iec^,  quiensabe?  The  buildings  of  adobe  do  not  remain  long  as  ruins^ 

Eerhaps  they  w^ere  Spaniards,  who  worked  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
ood,  and  were  subsequently  driven  out  by  the  Indians,  as  they 
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w«re  from  a:  silTer  mine  w'est  of  Santa  F6.  Tlie  conntry  is  not 
■iweh  frequented  by  Indians  now  just  along  berci  as  C*rfM  left 

acme  horses  tend  mules,  and  found  them  here. 

Qi^tober  24. — Laid  by  in  camp,  the  salt  graaa  purged  our  horaeai 

and  gave  some  of  them  the  cholic. 

.  October  25. — Marched  early,  and  made  about  25  miles,  over  a 
Tery  rough  country  approaching  the  third  canon  of  the  Gila  and 
San  Pedro  mountains;  the  black  hills  of  basalt  rise  on  each  sidci 
and  deep  cuts  in  the  diluvion  makes  the  country  very  rough;  some 
Tallies  on  the  Gila  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  at  them  found 
the  ruins  of  a  number  of  habitations.    No  1  represents  a  ground 


•plan  of  the  most  northern,  six  miles  out'from  camp.'  The  outline* 
of  the  foundations  were  visible,  as  round  stones  had^been  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  houses,  probably  made  of  adobe,  were  long 
since  washed  a  Jleur  dt  terre.  The  longer  house  was)^  shaped  like 
those  of  New  Mexico  in  present  use;  the  smaller  ones  bad  the  ap- 
pearance of  Some  of  the  aaaemhiaeea  of  bouses  occupied  by  thm 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  longer  bouse  were  some  cedar 
pieces  of  posts  and  joistSi  very  much  decayed.  How  long  cedar 
^ould  laat  in  this  dry  atmoapnere,  I  cannot  tell;  but  presume  if 
even  exposed  to  the  weatheri  it  might  lay  like  a  atone  for  a||^es. 
Piecea  of  broken  pottery  strewed  the  ground  in  CTery  directioB^ 
and  fragments  of  black  crystal,  which  no  doubt  were  left  from 
tbe  manufacture  of  arrow  pointa.  The  pottery  seemed  like  that  in 
present  use  among  the  New  Mexicana.    I  faked  the  dirt  in  rsrious 


♦  Pottery. 

difeetionS|  in  vaiui  to  find  aome  relic,  which  might  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  tbe  ruiha;  a  nuOiber  of  broken  stones  to  pound  corn 
updn,  ahowed  -that  the  people  were  agricultural.  In  the  bottom 
was  the  tuina  of  a  amall  houae^  probably  used  for  guarding  the 
.  £elds.   No.  2  represents  a  place  two  milei  further  down  tbe  river; 
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here  lli^re  were  fra^eiMs  of  broken  pottery  more  aneieat  looking; 
Otte  tqaare  room,  with  another  house  attached|'wlth  a  hole  io  the 
ground  within  the  ioundationi  about  20  feetaquare  and  now  about 
eight  feet  deep;  its  onlj  present  inhabitant  was  a  strange  looking 
▼eHowiah  grey  rat,  which  retreated  to  hia  hole;  could  I  have  followed 
him  through  his  burrowiogs,  I  might  have  found  some  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  the  former  inhabitants.  We  soon  after  commenced  ap- 
proaching the  third  canon  of  the  Gila,  and  climbed  monntains  over 
paths  which  once  had  been  used  by  this  people.  We  diverged 
from  the  river  again,  and,  after  much  rough  travelling  over  brokea 
Tolcanic  rocks,  we  found  a  camp  of  grama  grass  about  400  feet 
above  the  river  on  a  towering  bill,  with  rough  descent  to  the  water: 
distance  travelled  about  20  miles.  A  horse  which  Carson  had  left 
here  a  week  or  two  before)  as  he  came  from  California,  took  fright 
at  oar  approach  and  fled  to  the  hills  at  the  top  of  his  apeed^  baf^ 
fliuK  all  effort  to  retake  him. 

Qeiober  S6. — Starred  at  a  quarter  to  7;  as  we  are  warned  of  a 
troublesome  march>  it  commenced  as  we  descen)led  to  the  ri?er)  and 
continued  for  about  14  mi1eS|  up  and  down  ateep  decltyities  cor- 
ered  thick  with  fragments  of  black  basalt,  with  scarcely  a  place 
where  an  animal  could  step  without  putting  his  foot  on  a  loose 
stone,  many  of  them  angular  and  sharp.    This  terrible  journey  we 
had  to  take  to  get  around  the  third  cafion,  which  is  impassable* 
As  the  van  tolled  along,  rising  hill  upon  hill,  the  rear  fell  behind^ 
until,  finally,  they  were  lost  to  view;  the  heal  of  the  column 
reached  the  river  about  3  o'clock,  and  at  midnight  the  cattle  and 
howitzer  party  came,  Lt.  Davidson  reporting  that  his  men  and 
mules  had  given  out,  and  had  left  the  howizers  5  miles  back;  some 
of  the  men  did  not  come  in  until  morning.    At  day  light  (27th)  we 
saw  one  of  the  dragoons  perched  on  a  cliff,  with  his  kit  on  his  back, 
just  abandoning  his  mule,  which  he  had  led  down  towards  our  fire 
the  night  before,  and  found  himself  cut  off  by  a  precipice,  he  laid 
down  and  spent  the  night;  and  the  next  morning,  not  being  able  to  ' 
get  his  mule  back,  he  took  off  his  saddle  and  retraced  his  steps 
with  all  his  effects  upon  his  back;  the  general  had  a  party  sent  and 
rescued  the  animal  from  its  perilous  heighth.  This  journey  can  no 
doubt  be  avoided  by  learlng  the  Gila  higheV  up,  and  taking  more 
to  the  south  around  these  .basaltic  peaksn  -The  action  of  the  water 
on  the  diluvioa  drift  was  plain  for  500  or  600  feet,  the  pebbles  for 
400  feet,  or  thereabouts,  being  of  Tsrieties  from  a  distance  mixed 
with  those  of  the  locality;  higher  up,  the  stones,  rounded  by  attri- 
tion) were  wholly  ^those  of  the  locality*    The  hills  wefc  of  conical 
Ibrmi  piled  opoft  each  other;  one  of  them  with  a  cap        ^£  ^ 
of  trap;  all  seemed  to  be  solid  basalt  thrust  up  from  ^^^m^^\ 
beneath;  a  very  few  cedars  and  other  sHrubs;  several 
large  kinds  of  caste  and  grass  tuft  between  the  rocks  was  all  the 
vfgetation,  the  grass  growing  finest  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
Having  passed  this  rocky  barrier,  we  find  the  grass  scarce;  the 
hills  are  green  with  the  creosote  bush;  and,*  from  this  on  to  Cali- 
fornia, we  may  count  upon  but  scanty  picking  for  our  poor  ani- 
mals.   It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  volcanic  conTulsions  whick 
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caMth^  diUflti^^mibi  a^^^  was  prod«cc^ 

m  ciaahtitiep  to  poison  the  soil  for  Te|^etation.  This  creosote 
]^1ant  shows  something;  and  a  shower  of  rain  which  fell  upon  nSf 
although  Tery  slight^  made  the  atmosphere  smell  of  some  vile  gm5 
Opposite  our  journey,  the  Black  and  Blue  rivers  come  on  the  north- 
eastwardly ;  the  Black  courses  south,  with  a  branch  in  the  mouD- 
tains  called  Bonita;  the  course  of^the  Blue  southeast:  they  head 
in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Gila,  and  may  be  60  miles  lon^;-they 
come  into  the  Gila  about  six  and  a  half  miles  apart.  Near  our  camp  *. 
a  small  stream  called  the  St.  Charles  comes  in;  all  three  of  these 
streams  flow  through,  canons.  The  diluvion  here  is  very  thick, 
and  of  a  rocky  nature,  which,  with  the  basalt,  make  the  walls  of 
t^C  canon  vertical.  Near  our  camp  are  old  horse  signs  anc^  trai/s, 
itfSffik^  and  old  Indian  w'igwams  of  willows  about  5  feet 
^M^^^^k  high,  and  covered  with'willows  and  grass.  Neai 
^■^PPHP  where  we  left  the  Oila  to-day  was  the  ruins  of  two 
a&eieni  Vo&seSi  shown  only  by  the  foundation  (tones  and  the  pieces 
of  pottery.,  tf  I  only  had  one  of  the  young  ones  that  had  been  bor- 
ed on' the  esrs  for  some  of  the  breakages r 
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October  27. — Laid  in  camp  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  yesterday 
to  the  aoimalS)  and  to  get  up  the  howitzeca;  near  camp  is  an  old 
ruin;  tha  foandation  of  the  building  is  as  those  given  above;  some 


quantities  of  broken  pieces  of  pottery  were  lying  about  it;  I  got 
two  men  and  some  spades,  and  dug  about  it,  in  hopes  of  finding 
8omethio|r,  but  found  nothing  but  pottery;  it  appeared  to  l|e  Terj 
aacient. 

October  28. — Marched  at  a  quarter  before  8;  after  coming  two  or 
tfcree  miles,  we  found  the  remains  of  art  old  settlement,  the  founda- 
^ons  of  the  houses  covering  a  larger  space  than  those  before  seen, 
•at  tha  plan  of  tha  houses  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  rows  of 
•ronnd  stones;  abundance  of  pottery;  the  place  was  overgrown  with 
AesqaUa  and  chimeso;  the  rooms  from  12  to  20  feet  in  dimensions; 
about  6  miles  from  camp,  were  other  honses^  the  rooms  of  which— 
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ome  of  ftk«m-->appeared  to  have  Heen  romnJ^  a  KfHe  fartberi  mil 
here' was  a  circle  of. stones  90  paces  in  diametefi  with  >n  opeiihig 
rt  the  east,  with  the  remains  of  a  kdnf e  *  near  the  centre,  and  sotAt 
oundations  outside*  there  were  no  remains  of  wood;  a  mile  furtfaer, 

nd  remains  of  very  extensive  buildings  were  to  be  seen;  the 
ooms — som£  of  them  — appeared  to  have  been  40  by  50  feet;  and^ 
rom  the  greater  quantity  of  rubbish,  the  houses  must  have  been 
:kMch  larger;  the  pottery  abundant;  pieces  marked  thus.  Kurther 


m,  we  came  to  a  large  plain  at  the  juni  tion  of  a  creek  which  comes 
Vom  the  southeast;  and  here  was  found  the  remains  of  the  most 
jxtensive  settlement;  the  most  of  the  houses  had  cedar  posts  in  a 
itate  of  decay,  standing  in  the  ground;  a  rampart  had  been  raised 
ji  a  oirole  of  over  300  yards,  and  on  parts  of  it,  housts  had  been 
made;  in  the  middle  was  a  hole  with  three  entrances  or  slopes  down 
to  tlia  bottom  of  it;  probably  an  old  well  filled  up,  as  the  surface 
waa  probably  not  orer  16  feeft  above  the  level  of  the  river;  pottery 
rery  abundant;  oar  road  lay  along  the  course  of  the  Gila,  which  w« 
270886^  several  times;  the  road«was  very  dusty,  so  that  our  mules 
f^^^^^  ^oles  as  they  stepped  along,  one  after  the  other:  the 
Iracks  of  a  Mexican  cannon  were  plain  to  be  seen  on  the  trail  we 
were  following;  some  expedition  last  sprinff,  probably  against  the 
Apaches,  to  the  southeast;  we  can  see  a  level  country  passing  south 
ol  the  DeviPs  turnpike;  the  creek  coming  from  that  direction  can 
probably  afford  water;  south  of  southwest  of  ouf  camp  is  a  high 
mountain,  about  five  miles  off,  the  top  covered  with  trees;  around 
the  southeast  base  of  this  is  a  broad  trail  leading  towards  Sonora, 
where  the  Apaches  go  to  steal;  it  leads  across  to  the  head  of  San 
Pedro.  Our  route  showed  the  action  of  fire  in  the  bottoms,  which, 
in  many  places,  had  swept  the  growth  of  vegetation  off,  for  years 
of  what  the  earth  had  attempted  to  clothe  herself  with;  the  soil  is  so 
light,  that  fire  kills  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  trees;  mes- 
quite  is  abundant  on  the  bottoms;  and  here  it  is  a  large  tree,  two 
feat  in  diameteri  but  not  lofty;  grass  was  scarce  on  our  path,  so 
that  we  had  no  place  to  cfimp  except  here;  the  grass  coarse,  and  of 
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tbe  salt  kuid$  vtvecal  Ia4i»n  trails  ctomng  our  paili  ahowcd  tli 
prcatoce  of  the  Apaohes.  The  OIU  is  gettwg  to  be  mseh  larger- 
ttill  net  deep  fording.    Distance,  21  miles. 

October  29.-  Mart&ed  at  10  minatea  of  8;  kept  on  the  Momtk  n6t 
ol  the  Gila  ail  day;  about  eight  miles  oat|  we  passed  the  moath  « 
a  atream  teen  on  our  left  yesterdaf ;  it  was  drV)  but  at  timceic  cc&- 
tains  a  good  deal  of  water;  its  course  is  marked  by  cotton-woo<fj,- 
at  only  two  or  three  places  could  a  camp  have  been  found;  all  sii:, 
grassy  about  twelve  miles,  there  is  a  level  plot  of  salt  grass  ranDi&s 
down  to  the  river — enough  for  thousands  of  animals.  All  the  coot- 
,try  seemed  to  be  perishing  for  want  of  rain.  About  five  miles  fros 
camp,  we  fell  upon  the  great  stealing  road  of  the  Apaches;  it  wa 
hard  beaten,  and  in  places  many  yards  wide,  filled  with  horsff 
,  mules'  and  cattle  tracks,  the  latter  all  going  one  way — from  Soncn 
the  bottom  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  about  two  miles  wic- 
along  herO}  for  40  milesy  it  could  all  be  irrigated.  There  is  a  Itrg! 
qiiantitT  of  cotton-wood  along  the  Oila;  tbe  mountain  peaks  etai^ 
alone  tbe  river  on  each  sidci  with  long  interTals  of  eomparntif^rif 
fow  land  between  them;  looki^  back  to  the  aoutbeaaty  mTant  plii: 
ia  teen  aduth  of  the  turnpike,  through  which  we  might  hnTe  vnM 
that  horrible  journey.  A  wild  mule  paid  the  column  a  traaaicil 
Tiait)  J»ut  eluded  pursuit,  and  fled  to  the  hills  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  deer.  We  have  had  the  best  road  to- day  of  any  aince  weldt 
Santa  F^.  Pottery  in  abundance;  but  all  the  houaea  were  goae 
probably  they  ^used  no  atones  in  the  foundationa.  Distanct 
21^  miles. 

October  30. — Marched  at  a  quarter  before  8,  and  continoed  « 
the  Kiataro  trail  down  the  Gila;  at  10  miles,  we  halted  to  nooo  oi 
the  south  side  (left  bank)  of  the  Gila, at  a  good  grass  plat.   On  a  bill 
of  the  usual  diluvion,  of  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  whi : 
a  steep  ascent,  was  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dwelling;  the  rooa*  | 
marked  by  the  foundation  stones  of  round  volcanic  rocks,  from  ost 
to  two  feet  in  diameter.    I  found  a  shell  in  the  ruins,  which  haJ 
been  perforated,  and  worn  as  an  ornament,  besides  many  pieces  (h 
pottery;  the  rooms  were  square,  of  the  usual  size  of  12  or  15  feet: 
near  the  houae,  a  atone  was  found}  about  two  inches  by  an  inch  cui 
a'half|  which  bad  been  painted  red^  it  nay  have  been  used  as  tki! 
foot  of  an  idol.    The  pottery  waa  marked.    We  coatinued  e«  | 


marcby  after  our  usual  halt  of  an  hour;  and  after  croaaing  the  Gih 
five  or  aiz  milesi  we  came  auddenly  upon  two  Indtaaaj  old  feliowi) 
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rivelled  up  and  purblind;  they  had  three  horses  pretty  well 
eked  with  something,  and  a  quantity  of  material  for  arrows;  they 
*re  fairly  caught  by  surprise,  and  were  very  much  frightened;  we 
ve  them  tobacco,  and  tried  to  get  them  to  come  to  camp  with  us, 
t,  the  old  fellows  made  a  very  eloquent  speech,  which  we  could 
^  understand,  and  pointed  earnestly  for  us  to  go  on,  and  let  them 

►  their  way;  we  left  them,  and  got  to  camp  about  three  o'clock; 
stance,  22J  miles,  thinking  they  would  pass  along  our  column  to 
e  rear;  bu|  the^  marched  themselves  instantly;  they  are  of  the 
ilMiFsXIirti  Indians,  or  Ktataws,  (praifie  wolvea,)  as  they  ara 
aknamc^l*  from  tbem  the  river  takes  its  name.  The  valley  »  Dar- 
ker <<^day,  bat  no  donbt  once  supported  a  large  4)opttlatiDB| 
mp  good  oa  the  left  bank;  signs  of  rain  in  tbe*dry  ereek. 

€^toher  31. — Mirsbed  at  a  qaarter  to  8,  having  sent  Carson  off 
"7)  with  four  dragoons,  to  explore  ahead  the  route.  As  he,  on  his 
<mtt  from  California,  made  60  miles  to  a  point  8  miles  up  the  San 
ranciseo  without  water,  we  take  an  Indian  road  nearer  the  Qiia| 
id  hope  to  shorten  the  distance  without  water.    After  marching  - 

>  miles,  we  halted  on-  the  San  Francisco,  right  bank,  where  we 
lally  encamped.  Carson  reports  that  we  can  make  seven  miles 
ore  on  the  river,  and  must  then  bear  off,  to  avoid  the  canon  No. 
;  after  we  had  concluded  to  camp,  some  Gilands  made  their  ap- 
earance  on  a  distant  hill,  and  made  signals;  we  called  them,  and 
»nt  messengeis  to  theai;  waived  a  white  flag;  our  messengers, 
laptain  Moore  and  Carson,  shook  hands  with  them,  but  they  would 
ot  be  induced  to  come  to  camp;  they  have^  been  dealt  with  by 
Linericans  in  the  employment  of  Chihuahua,  who  have  hunted  them 
it  $60  a  8oai|i,  as  we  would  hunt  wolves;  and  one  American  dec- 
oyed a  large  number  of  their  .brethren  in  rear  of  a  wagon  to 
rade^  and  fired  a  field-piece  among  them;  it  is  no  wonderi  theui 
hmt  two  parties  of  God's  creatures,  who  nerer  knew  each  other  bo- 
bre,  should  meet  in  a  desert,  and  not  approach  near  enough  to 
bake  hands.  It  would  be  well  Sot  us  to  get  them  to  us,  as  we 
night  bny  some  mules;  ours  arc  flagging;  and  we  might  get  water- 
roides  in  the  60  miles  in  front  of  us.  Remains  of  pottery  at  carap; 
>eayer  dams  in  great  numbers  in  the  San  Francisco;  flags  and  wil- 
.•ws  along  the  borders  very  thick;  some  larger  cotton- wood;  the 


iap-root  of  the  pumpkin  of  the  plainsi  three  feet  by  six  inches; 
perennial,  apparently. 

November  1. — First  day  of  winter;  it  came  with  a  freeze,  making 
ice  half  an  inch  thick,  and  reminded  us  of  our  giving  up  the 
route  by  Albuquerque,  in  consequence  of  fear  of  snow  on  the 
"Waahitah  mountains;,  marched  at  the  usual  hour,  quarter  to  8,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Gila  again,  eight  miles  to  upper  end  of  the 
canon;  here  we  halted  to  water  and  refresh  before  taking  the  jour- 
ney which  Carson  found  to  be  60  miles,  without  water;  near  this 
point,  there  was  evidence  of  a  former  settlement,  but  nothing  but 
pottery;  their  pieces  of  pottery  are  very  ancient  in  appearance; 
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from  the  camp  to  the  up^er  end  of  the  canon^  the  grjiss  was  very 
fine  grama,  and  will  furnish  at  any  time  fine  camps  for  any  nan* 
ber  of  animals;  the  grass  along  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the  riTer 
grows  in  a  thin  stripe  very  luxuriantly;  there  is  usually  a  thicket 
of  willows,  about  10  yards  deep,  along  the  borders  of  the  stream; 
then  in  the  bottom,  which  is  subject  to  overflow,  cotton- woods 
^row  of  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  this  strip  is  usually  200  or 
300  yards  wide.  We  commenced  at  a  quarter  to  11  our  passage 
of  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon.  Our  ascent  was  rapid, 
and  by  an  Indian  trail;  the  road  very  rough.  After  marching  ten 
miles,  we  found  a  spring  high  up  the  mountains,  where  we  watered; 
and  going  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further,  we  encamped.  One  of 
the  howitzers  got  broken  on  the  road,  and  three  mules  gave  out  in 
them.  Lieutenant  Davidson  and  party  came  in  some  time  after 
dark,  and  reported  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  them  four 
miles  behind  him.  A  party  of  six  men  was~sent  out  to  guard  theiL 
until  to-morrow,  and  measures  taken  to  have  them  brought  op. 
The  formations  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  canon,  are  diluvion,  fast  turning  to  stone,  over- 
laying sandstone  and  limestone  of  late  formation;  below  this,  the 
black  basalt  appears  in  seams  and  caps  among  the  hills,  also,  to  the 
northwest,  we  came  upon  granite,  (mostly  feldspathic,)  seamed  witk 
basalt  in  dykes,  and  intermixed  occasionally  with  other  igneovs 
rocks,  some  indicating  the  presence  of  iron  in  large  quantities;  near 
our  camp  an  outcrop  of  dark-colored  slate,  capped  with  pudding 
stone,  which  changed  to  a  silicious  state — the  same  substance 
which  forms  the  cement  of  the  pudding-stone;  this  pudding-stone 
would  probably  make  a  fine  millstone;  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  verj 
deep  to  the  west.    The  vegetation  to-day  was  novel:  the  cactus 
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(pitekaya)iBfidttsti4ipiptw«sc6;  h bears  «  fine  ^ok^-Atid  itf  M>betim«i 
SOtfeat  bigbi  has  15  fluteff  or  morei  is  Sjl  feet  in  liaoatsUr.  and  IMS 
Haibteridr  stractarte  ttf  bdrd  ^ood-^one  fer  each  flute.  The  agav^ 
AmetUmda  made  its  appearance;  it  bears  a  fine  fruit  in  the  esas0fl« 
The  muscal  of  the  Mexicans  bad  bloomed  in  many  cases  this  year, 
and  died,  having  fulfilled  its  century  of  probation;  it  was  the  em- 
blem of  100  years  in  the  Aztec  picture-writing.  The  snow  was  viii- 
bJe  on  a  mountain  35°  east — probably  a  mountain  at  the  head  of 
Salt  river.  Southwest  from  Zuni,  a  route  is  said  to  be  open  from 
hear  this  point  to  Zuni  and  Cibolletta.  A  view  from  the  hill-top 
south  shows  a  plain  probably  beyond  the  San  Pedro,  which  proba- 
l^ly  unites  with  the  low  divide  between  Mount  Dallas  and  Mount 
iBarbe. 

JVovember  2. — Some  Apaches  (Pinoleros)  showed  themselves  on 
a  hill-top  early  this  morning,  and  made  signals  of  a  desire  to  hold 
council  5  after  a  good  many  efbrts,  one  trSs  %6t  into  dSmp,  and 
giVea  sone  presents;  tben  eanfeiinbthery  tben  enotberi  thenianotheri 
^ni  Mofber,  efteb.  of  wbom^'  in'iurn)  got  ionfidjehce  tblitire  d^d'ndt 
dniga  bntttng  them;  they  promised  to  bring  a  tfuimber  6f-mnM'ti^ 
^Cftdewltb  ne,  dnd  ftnrnlsbed  a  giiidb  to  brfaig  tfs  to  liirater  s!k  iniles 
#firtbe«  on  our  ionmey,  where  \re  agreed  to  tttove  to,  find  'ibcfit 
tbeqr'to*«iiiohrow.  Tbey  s^med  to  be  poor  in  x^orldly  gear,  but  titt 
fkt  enongh;  they  are  sniftH  mter,  but  finely  knit  and  well  muscled^i 
«epe<i«Uy  4n  the  legs.  Our  camp  has  been  one  of  their  hiding- 
folates,  and  they  find  a  secure  asylum  in  these  rugged  mourltains. 
The  high  peaks  afford  fine  points  for  look-outs,  upon  one  Of  whicb 
is  always  seated  one  of  their  number,  like  the  sentinel-crow  on  the 
highest  limb  of  the  adjacent  tree,  watching  over  the  safety  of  his 
thieving  fraternity;  their  wigwams  scarce  peep  above  the  low  brush- 
wood of  the  country,  being  not  more  than  four  f^et  high,  slightly 
dug  out  in  the  centre,  and  tbe  dirt  thrown  arottnd  the  twigs  which 

•■•i<4nltr   Ton\tar%    info  an     rkv  An   ef«  Q  rt  a     ao   o    oin<-kv«««  it.—  <l.'l.-'  *f 


»*aHy,  iu«         wwiT^I  vm^j-  «rc'vver  w«iri]|crnig> ,    xne  COStume  ol 

bbr  guide  ooiistils-^f  a  iAiail^ap  of  bnek^klb,  tfdd  nib^er  Bis  chin 
ootering  only  tb«  kop  6f  b!s  b^ad^  a  cdtton  sUit^/'^ilb'iib'ileejr^/ 
«^ntfte  iMiek  of 'i^ioblie  had  ^^laste^ed^s^e  «y^^^^  p&inh  fhen 
Cb^'dres^ed  skiW  of  a  bkdk^fSiled  d^eft^^-fbrown  "trVd^  H^^^ouldersx 
to  bre«di-c>^th  of  buckskin,  l^atlleM^g^ii^s'.'ft^<S(tf  lih1f^n^''4'owiit 
tamn^^tMl  (with  his  mo^iisins,  fb^diing  a  sort  bif  ,b6t>t; .  a  powder- 
bf</i^  om'li^  shbtilder^  And  ii  pbt^db  belted  aV6^n(d^b!s' shirt,  tk  Eiie 
tfun  bofse^and  Spanish  istiddle  and  brid!y,  And  a  |run  i)^  a  leaiber 
fca»e5  his  hair  was  long,  and  had  a  knot  behind  lilce  a  woman's:  hU 
moccasins^  as  usual,  square-toed  and  thmed  up^  his  thighs^  whic& 
Were  bai'e,  bore  many  a  scar  from  the  thorny  bushes  of  the  countfy. 
We  broke  up  camp,  and  follo^wied  our  guide  abotit  6ix  and  a  half 
"miles  NNW.,  and  found  a  good  camp  in  a  grove  of  sycamore,  with 
•  little  water  which  rises  and  sinks  agftin  Withiln  100  yards.  We 
JjtfMd  a  new  s{)ecies  of  \(!iactu^s  to-tfay,  a  sort  of  bufih  with  ilend«r 
Stems,  similar  to  oj^e  seen  on  the  J^el  Nort^.  As  «8iia},  ^vhen  #^ 
found  one,  we  found  dftt^HfH  Hii^j^T^  §|>^ciWi6n  bethg  not  yet  i^et 
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with.  In  travelliDg  over  this  region)  as  weH  as  aU  pndrie  cotin* 
tries,  the  most  casual  observer  is  struck  with  the  gradations  in  the 
classes  of  plants,  and  will  instinctively,  almost,  find  himself  making 
inquiries  of  a  botanical  sort  of  his  own;  the  cacti  stand  alone;  i>ui 
they)  in.  one  extreme,  approach  a  shrub;  the  other,  a  fungus.  The 
agave  stands  at  the  head  of  its  species,  "But  follow  it  down,  and  it 
will  be  found  of  difft^rent  sorts,  until  one  appears  scarce  distia- 
guishable  from  grass.  The  acacia,  from  the  thorny  bush  and  mes-, 
qiiitej  to  the  sensitive  plant,  exhlbUs  the  same  general  cbaracteris- 
fjL^a.i  Step  a  little /i)rther,  and  the.  iafiniite.  variety  of  the  bean  and 
j^.CA^  Afri|ie.«hpw  aval  ago  us<  i  ObaractcrtMioft.  ^  >Ail.:^e  -]Muts  wti 

S'^mfs  pS  this  ofufiiry  app«tr  .to  h^te  :a  jlb^ray*  itffaoet.  .  Wbj 
ey  a're  bo  protectedi  I  cannot  yet  discover.  No  doubt  the  wiadMi 
qf  Pr^T^iJeiice  is  sbo^.thercdii*  iliVJbatoaiftA  kbioJiatiSBton'e^  ^lipW. 
Disjiani 


hfllance)  six  miles.  .  .  u  *  •  :  .•  •  .  oj.^        ('  ■*..  _ 

),  Jy&vember  3. — -The  sun  rose  a^s  n9$%\  «npoil  «  dear  moriiin|p 
cool.:  affjer- breal<^ast  the  PiooUro^  ;  came  in,  with  a  few  mulei^ 
Whji«ni,Wje  bought,  at  t)ie  cate  of.  arblank^t)  three  y!acds  of  dosaealici 
a.knirc,  and  looking  glass,  for  a  mule.  Animals  are  pheap  to  peth 
pie  ^vUo  steal  all  they  have;  and  they  liave  very  little  use  for  theiu, 
except  to  eat,  as^  their  country  is  too  rocky  to  need -their  ai>imals 
mut'h  to  travel  about.  They  brou<:^hl  with  them  a  handsome  Span- 
ish boy, taken  from  his  home  sever^il  years  ago;  ho  seemed  content- 
ed; his  master  said  he  liked  him^  too  wt  II  to  sell  him,  upon  tU 
general's  oHyiing  to  ,buy  him.  They  brought  some  of  the  cooked 
uiuscal  to  the  , general;  it  tasted  something  like  sweet  pumpkin 
bake,9)  ^nd  looked  very  n^j^ch  like  jt.  Qurjcaoip  i»j  situated  in  t 
^.e^pi  javine^  with  .3  ivanrpw  botto^m  00  jtb0>6C0ek|.tihe/hdlia.8tetp,oi 
each  si d^;  composed  qf.Vi^  di],|ifii}4of'^liit  biindrHiftet  Ukick,  wbiok 
la  cpmpoied'otl  i^b/e  jbonl^eiTi  of  the  fock»  .wblcb  twm.ikt'  adjacent 
mouiitainB|'i:emeii^.  byMsiliciotia  Hand-  and  ,Um««  •  The  blaa  aai 
white  limestone  are.  fspecinoens  of  wbai^we  found  yeaterday,  cob* 
taining  enimity  and  othe^  fossil Si  A  aqjvay  had  some  .aryatala  of 
inetal  of  yemwisb  ,{q94}D(|.b|]t,'/a^e4  .tbaiHr  \90  high  for  purchase. 
Tberejii  a  fine  silyCr,mj|oay:itr  is  said,  p^ibe  $^jj^e4r<^^  Tbe  al^ 
fcqiiswv' came,  into  camp  arrayeij  in'a.light  ginghflm!  dress,  trimmed 
wit^  lace,  no  doubt  the  spoil  of  some  Spnora  damsel,  who  had  put 
all  her  industry  upon  this,  her  fandango  dxess.  The  old  woman 
had  no  pins  to  fasten  it  behind,  so,  she  so,Qn  stripped  her  arms  and 
bfeast  of  the  encumbrance,  and  rode  out  of  camp  in  a  red  flannel 
shirt,  which  she,  had  got  .in  trade  from  ope  of  the  soldiers.  Our 
howitzers  got  up  ^this, evening  perfectly  (Usmantled.  Captain  Moore 
set  to  work  and  qontrired  a  new  coupling,  so  that  we  hqpe  to  get 
iloae  better;  tl^^  .hayi^  j^|»epk  ^  cpif^pjote  ^rag  tjpon,pa  SQ  far.  The 

L?^]lff'K-'A|?^r  ^'-^^^  ^  be,btt 

vmml  pieces.  I^icn  would  mtie  a  b?A\itirul  marble.  The  w^ole  the  aj^fQiOQ  is  very  com- 
f%Qt,  >Utu bdulder  ot  tho t Uidi^e  lyifte  lodse.l  sa^  i.  dentral  «t6«f  j  ^hiph  ^nomind  M 
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ift'  m' great 'ol>8ti4sler  The  road  we  lia^  to  coib'e  is  perliap's  woWe  iii 
some  places  than  thev  were  expected 'to*  bare  b^en  taken  over;  they 
haVe  ^everal  times  rolled  off  a  steep  plade^  parrying  the  iiiiite9"With 
tl^em  ddwD  the  hill. 

JV*o^emher  4>> — ;Marched  at  8«  and  todk  a  southwept  coursci,  gri'd- 
lially  a^kendlni^  until  We  couid  see  far  over  the  Country  to  the 
northeast;  the  snow-capped  mountain  was  thus  to  be  seen,  and  at 
its  base  it  is  said  there  is  a  route  from  this  place  by  which  the 
Kiateros  go  to  Zuni.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  expresses' of 
the  president  of  Lurson  once  were  in  the  habit  of  going  lo  the 
lower  settlements  of  New  Mexico  in  ten  days,  probably  to  Zuni  or 
Cibolleta;  the  route  would  prfibably  be  northeast"  from  this  posi- 
tion: Lucson  is  about  ninety  miles  sou' h west  of  the  mouth  of  Saii 
Pedro.  Wcj  iji  oyr  course,  within  a  few  rniies^  passed  green  ^hol- 
lows betw^en'Hhe  hills,  contaihinip:  a  liScattered  ffrowrt'of  sVcamore, 


lei 

)oW,  wtth  targe  grains,  an\h  entirely  disintegrated,  khd"  brte^  pafi'  of 
it  containing  small  morsels  of  other  rocks  imbedded,  then  the  pud- 
dingstone  with  round  imbedded,  pebbles  about  the  size  of  goose 
eggs,  ct||Jented  by  silicious  sand,_  theri_bla.ck-«hare;  tl\cn  sandstone, 
then  comp^^U.  1  imestonef  forming  uneven  cliffs  to  th'e  northeast, 
{|i^ng  a  slope  of  30  degrees  southwest;  on  these  hills  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  timber.    Our  road  was  rough  and  rockyj  about  12 
nriles  we  came  to  a  plate  where  Carson  had  slept  w^en  going  up; 
there  we  got  \vater  enough  to  drink  by  scraping  the  sand;  here  our 
hoWitzers  were  directed  to  spend  the  night,  and  we  pushed  on  to  the 
river,  ISttiles  fort  her.  Six  miles  from  the  river  we  fell  into  a  valley 
of  a  dry  stream,  which  gave  us  a  good  4>dad  down  to  the  rirer;  here 
we  fell  into  another  Indian  trail,  larger  than  that  we  were  upon;  both 
w0l^li'tfth.Bi|gBa  >#f  bffttie  )atdfy  dsiven  to^vSono^ft..-  ^hkmAn^imaa 
kiv(ef«lW't«[en;ilt^3N?m  livang  by  the  plunxleD  o^'fonbeat^t^e^ 
tkliyare  Y0ifliire4>4cu»tO(]ij'ii  wiljf>i  fiaqhife  ^eilfheh  imonley  )6r  ipoanktt 
to  make  them  obey.    Along  thaiiaoaB  side  we  observed  uiitni^iijl 
mtdctn  tfaattiie  gi^ass  hadt^been  finrned  in  little  patehes;  Ulta^occur- 
re^  atl^  along 'the  rond:  why  the  cau^e  of  it  is  unknown,  pBtthah^ 
sisals.    As  we  approached  the  river  again,  severaJ  new  spicciet  of 
plants  showed  themselves;  a  nrw  cactus,  a  new  variety  of  the  Span- 
ish i>a  yon  etf  and  others  t>f  nondescript  I  cbai-acter.    On  the  Gila  we 
fo'and  a^few  sprigs  of  »the  caaie.    The  diluvial  :  beds  we  first  cam 
to  as  w«  left  camp  oocur  again  im  the  river- in  their  ufeual  tWckn 
ness^  in  places  surmnunted.by  trap^  wluch  here  again. makes  its  ap^ 

£earanco."  «  Wbfl^e  wd  striker ftb«*  rivjcr  ia  still  in,  the.,caii9Q,  but  be^ 
fw^uir  it>iB  praoltcahldfdl^tto.»Wh4e1s^rm>flrsmti.u  la 
|iil«>lierWttnd.'ft>Qtal  sooamp  ofdtoanty  crnsiii  d*       i^^rn'n  i  !'.<>:} 

lower  down;  our  road  was  still  the  Indian  stealing  trail,  which  we 
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followed  ilowii  the  Gila  through  the  canon  for  four  miles,  crossii; 
the  river  repeatedly;  the  high  water  mark  was  frequent!)  jbof; 
our  heads  on  the  rocks.    There  was  very  little  grass  in  the  c»l:'* 
a  little  cane.    The  road  left  the  Gila  on  the  left  bank,  and  led .  j 
a  dry  ravine  east  of  south  for  five  miles  further,  it  then  brougli. 
us  by  the  Saddle  mountain,  in  sight  of  the  San  Pedro;  cow 
northwest.    We  then  marched  on  and  encamped  on  the  leftbtil 
abQvit  one  mUe  above  its  mouth,  on  the.  border  of  the  lowVTi 
where  we  fbund  plenly  of  grass;  four  miles  farthefi  the  rocba 
the  Gila  were  diluTial  as  we  started /  thence  blue,  grey,  and  tiros 
coIore4  basalt;  in  one  place  .cpacse  amygdaloiciy  all  with  aa  ippim' 
▼ertical  seam|  the  rocks  generally  yery  compact}  with  many  c:i  1 
abd  rugged  surface;  a  few  of  them  Boft  and  pulverized.  On  : 
hill  four  miles  from  the  San  Pedro  was  a  bed  of  greyish  white  lii 
itonci  then  commeucfd  the  dUuTion  again.    On  the  top  oftt 
^idge  stood  the  Saddle  mountain,  capped  with  some  rock— probit) 
tne  limestone — but  it  may  be  the  basalt.    The  bottom  of  the  S*: 
Pedro  is  one  mile  broad,  and  of  the  ch:^racter  of  those  on  the G.. 
above,  dusty  dry  soil,  grown  in  places  with  cotton-woods  and  f 
low,  in  others  with  grass,  and  again  mesquite,  chapparal, otb 
places  bare.    It  bears  the  usual  signs  of  habitations  of  foiai 
tiroes — abundance  of  fragments  of  pottery;  I  also  found  the  (lU 
meat  of  a  ceruUan  sea-shell.    The  vegetation  of  to-day  vas  » 


Kty^iinch  is  yeeterdiy^  saiw  Bemb  deer^  nbmdaaet  of  so^e 
dncksy'and  a  pole-cat,  anif  a  domfter  of/geeee  aad^regr^*^^^^^' 
th6m  of  the  United  States,  but  apparent^  tmaU,  and  tlM  i»if^| 
fiey  'l^sfey!  with  black  tarl  and  ears. 

•  Jfoviwiher  6.-i-^Remdined  in  cam^,  aWaitidg  the  arrival  of  t»l 
kdwitzers;  obtained  some  seed  of  the  pitahaya,  which  were  contaiDf 
hn  a  dried  fruit  pod  two  inches  large;  the  hills  of  dilnvion  are 
into  an  infinite  number  of  hollows,  on  them  the  cactus  and  i 
rious  kinds  of  acacia  grow  in  a  scattered  way,  coveriog  oo^|^^  ' 
perhaps,  of  the  surface,  the  rest  is  bare  gravel,  except  om40^ 
more,  which  is  taken  up  with  the  scattered  bunches  of  gra^^^fjj 
under  the  base  of  these  hills  the  mesquite  grows  thick  fori:^ 
dred  yards,  some  of  it  being  trees  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  hut 
m  lhUitade*    Then '  comes  th^  bdttom  of  the  riyer  cgmt^^'^ 
coarse  grass,  which  abma^s.oa  Ihn  botlomn ik^'rBd 
tlM  comtm  tk^wXi^  4  tew  jM^  ^iek  fluid  tiilok  4lo»f  <^ 
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irater  in  mwj  place^r,  but  no/t  ittore  than  It  feet  high*  the  cotfdn- 
'vroods  ate  generally  a  foot  or  more  in  diamcfteri  in  irregular 

groves,  not  more  than  100  yards  wide  along  down  the  rirer;  the 
higher  hills  in  the  back  ground  on  each  side  look  Ijalf  green  with 
the  bushes  of  the  creosote  plant,  and  the  mountains  here  are  appa** 
rently  almost  bare;  the  peaks  visible  from  here  are  not  very  high.  Our 
route  for  the  last  few  days  has  been  very  crooked,  so  that  bad  we 
a  straight  route,  we  could  have  come  through  the  canon  in  two 
days,  or  one  and  a  half  instead  of  four.  The  chain  of  mountains 
continue  along  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pedro,  so  that  there  would 
be  rough  hills  to  cross  from  this  point  to  the  gap  between  the 
Mount  Dallaa  and  Mount  Dick. 


Tr 

— f 

f 

•< 

JV9vember  7. — Marched  at  8;  kept  down  the  left  bank  of  the  San 
Pedro,  and  crossed  the  Gila  three  miles  from  camp;  near  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro  is  a  good  patch  of  grass.  We  kept  down  th« 
right  bank  of  the  Gila  until  we  entered  the  fifth  canon,  where  we 
crossed  it  frequently,  and  encamped  on  its  right  bnnk,  with  scanty 
grass.  A.bout  six  miles  below  the  San  Pedro  we  passed  a  good 
ca«np  under  some  diluvial  eliffV  here,  we  are  told,  is  about  our  laat 
grnss  from  tbis'to  California.  The  river  is  slightly  larger  here  than 
where  we  first  saw  it,  although  ,we  were  told  otherwise;  it  has 
about  19  inches  water  on  the  shoals  here,  and  canoes  might  past 
down  it  very  readily,  and  good  sized  boats,  if  it  wai  not  for  the 
'  round  rocks  in  its  bed.  The  San  Pedro,  an  active  min  could  jump 
across.  Our  co)arse  was  a  little  north  of  west;  distance  18  mile8« 
The  mountains  in  peaks,  composed  mostly  of  basalt,  came  near  to 
the  river;  the  diluvial  beds,  indurated  into  rocks,  are  torn  and  bro* 
ken  in  every  direction,  indicating  great  violence  and  irregularity 
in  their  displacement.  There  appears  to  be  a  subsequent  bed  of 
diluvion  along  hece  not  yet  displaced;  the  bottoms  of  the  river 
are  composed  of  the  usual  clay,  in  a  state  of  powder  or  dust,  and 
which  is  undermined  in  every  direction  by  animals  of  the  rat  kind, 
so  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  man  or  mule  to  ride  off  the  beaten  tr^ck. 
Along  the  very  ed^e  of  the  water  of  the  river  the  grass  and.  other 
verdure  grew  luxuriantly;  on  all  else  the  vegetation  was  as  usual, 
the  mes^nite  and  its  kiadredplanti,  and  the  creosots  eovering  the 
mountains  to  their  tops;  no  trees  visible  on  the  mtinptains.  Signs 
of  ths  Wild  hogf  and  the  deier,  and  the  turkey  we#e  numerous;  the 
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wild  goose  and  the  raven,  (our  constant  companion,)  the  red  bird, 
the  quail,  and  a  small  bird  resembling  the  ortolan,  the  butterfly 
and  the  grasshopper  were  about  all  the  animate^  objects  saw. 
Some  Apaches  from  the  neighboring  mtmntains  came  to  a  tall  top 
and  hailed  the  column,  and  Captain  Moore  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  camp;  they  could  talk  but  little  Spanishi  and  appear  to 
have  a  vernacular  different  from  those  we  b^ve  seen  before;  tbej 
dress  partly  in  Spanish  costume.  One  of  them  told  me  the  hole  in 
the  point  of  the  toe  of  their  moccasins  was  to  let  out  water;  they 
encamped  with  us,  not  forgetting  to  beg  tobacco.  Our  road  to-day 
was  strewn  with  pottery  as  U5ual|  wherever  tlie  ground  looked  as 
if  it  could  be  irrigated.  The  pottery  was  mostly  plain  red  earth; 
occasionally  a  piece  was  seen  biack  and  white,  similar  to  thost^  on 
the  San  Pedro  ;  I  could  see  nn  foundations  or  any 
other  certain  traces  o^  houses.  Our  road  was  an  old 
Indian  trail  all  day,  and,  from  some  point  along  here, 
by  striking  to  the  San  Fran(  isco,  the  hills  of  2tl  No- 
vtmljer  and  fol  lowing,  may  be  avoided;  water  may  be 
wanting;  but  these  Apaches  point  to  the  hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gila  as  their  homes.  The  country 
within  six  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
down  the  Gila  to  this  point  co/itains  about  16  sections 
of  land,  which,  by  irrigation,  would  produce  well;  the  hills  afford 
but  a  very  scaiity  pasture. 

Jfovemher  8. — ^It  rained  quite  hard  upon  us  last  night;  the  gene- 
ral gave  oiders  to  start  an  hour  later  to-day^  that  the  men  might 
have  time  to  <dry  their  blankets;  as  they  are  without  tents,  of  course 
they  were  very  wet.    Marched  about  9,  taking  leave  of  our  Apache 
friends,  who  promise  to  bring  mules  to  our  camp  to-night,  to  trade 
for  blankets,  &c.    Our  route  to-day  led  down  the  canon — -a  road 
impassable,  of  course,  in  high  water,  as  we  had  to  ford  the  Gila 
somt  dozen  times.   The  most  of  the  way,  the  hills  or  mountains  on 
each  side  of  the  river  were  composed  of  a  beautiful  granit e,  seamed 
with  basalt,  (or  trap  dykes,)  and  seams  of  quartz;  in  plat  es,  too, 
the  granite  contained  layers  of  foreign  matter,  either   caused  by  a 
different  aggregation  of  particles,  or  actually  a  foreign  stone,  im- 
bedded.   Our  direction  was  pretty  near  west;  as  we  progressed,  we 
came  to  the  diluvion  again,  composed,  as  usual,  of  fragments  of  the 
adjacent  rocks;  in  places,  it  was  much  upheaved;  in  others,  it  bad 
not  hardened  into  stone,  and  rested  as  it  was  deposited;  the  caps  of 
the  hills  near  the  west  end  of  the  cafton,  are  of  basalt,  in  some 
places  apparently  resting  upon  beds  of  diluvion.    We  marched 
only  about  14  milesi  and 'encamped  at  the  last^grass  on' the  road 
from  this  to  California.    They  tell  us  there  is  none;  this  is  very 
•cant,  and  could  not  well  be  worse.    We  passed  several  places  to- 
day, where  we  could  get  as  much  for  our  animals  as  here;  and  there 
is  an  old  trail  down  the  canon.    Near  our  <;amp,  we  found  broken 
pottery,  but  none  ornamented — ^ail  red.    There  is  but  little  ground 
in  the  canon  capable  of  producing  any  grain  by  cultivation.  Our 
carap  is  on  the  right  bank.    Before,  as  westward,  is  a  high  and  pe- 
culiar hill|  capped  with  basalt  aud  with  preoipices;  on  the  north 
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and  south  8lde,^8heer  perpendicularly  many  hundred  feet.  The 
mountamsi  in  every  direction,  are  shapeless  rarmes  of  igneous 
irocksi^with  scanty  growth  of  low  bushes  covering  .their  sides,  and 
grass  apparently  wanting.  The  badger,  the  raven,  the  duck,  tlie 
goose,  the  deer,  Ithe  rabbit,  show  their  signs.  We  met  a  terrapin 
to-day,  which  is  probably  the  terrapin  gopher  of  the  south  of  the 
United  States.  In  our  camp  is  tb(i  remains  of  some  habitation,  pot- 
tery, &c,  and  the  ruins  of  an,eliptical  wall,  72  by '43  feet,  nothing 

'  remaining  but  the  round  b(3u1(h'rs,  one  and  two  feet  in  diaraeter| 
which  formed  tbe  base,  prob  ibly ,  of  the  wall.   'Distance,  14  miles. 

Jfovetnher  9.  —  M.irched  abaut  8,  and  pissed  the  end  of  the  canon 
through  an  opening  in  the  rocky  hiils  truly  grand.  On  the  right 
and  left,  the  cliffs  overhung  us  hundreds  of  feet,  composed  of  basalt 
on  one  side,  and  amygdaloid;  apparently,  the  diluvion  affected  by 
combining  with  some  other  subsianc*i,  and  appeared  to  be  an  angle 
of  45^  dipping  east;  the  mountain  on  the  left  bank:  was  composed 
of  this,  and  the  seams  in  it  showed  the  exertion  of  a  remirkable 

'  force.    In  one  place,  a  crack  in  the  mountain  had  formed  a  wedge- 
shaped  mas^,  which  had  slipped  down  in  the  opening  crevice,  and' 
was  perhaps  60  feet  below  its  proper  position.   West  of  it  was  a 


peak  of  basalt,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  granite  made  its 
appearance,  but  in  low  hills.  After  coming  out  of  the  cafSon,  the 
signs  of  former  occupation  increased;  an  extensive  plain  country 
opened  upon  us,  which  extends,  probably,  to  Salt  river,  which  is 
about  15  miles  north  of  here.  About  12  miles  from  camp,  we  came 
upon  a  fine  spot  of  grass,  one  mile  from  the  river,  where  we  nooned; 
all  the  rest  of  the  plain  was  naked,  except  the  mesc^uite,  creosotei 
and  other  bushes,  which  covered  perhaps  one-third  of  the  land* 
AhMl  our  nooning  place,  the  Tust  remailis  of  a  settlement  com* 
aoftcedy  whieh  reached  to^ur  oamp,  three  miles;  the  ground  wi0 
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strewn  with  pottery.  The  camp  was  near  a  vnst  profusion  of  pot- 
teryf  'I  found  a  bfavt  r  tooth  on  the  ground,  and  remains  of 
shellgj  the  ground  about  the  houses  is  always  strewn  with  broken 
pieces  of  flint  rocks,  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  We  encamp 
in  soda  grass,  quite  abundant,  running  a  mile  or  more  along  the 
direction  of  the  road. 

J^'ovtmhtr  10. — Marched  about  8,  and  after  marching  six  miles, 
atill  passing- plains  which  had  once  been  occupied,  we  saw  to  oar 
left  the  **  Cara  de  Montezuma."  I  rode  to  it,  and  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  walls  of  four  buildings,  and  the  piles  of  earth  8howin|f- 
nhere  many  others  bad  been.  One  ot  the  bail  dings  wat  still  qpBA» 
eomplcte^  at  %  ruin.   The  others  had  all  crumbled  but  a  few  pieces 
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of  low,  broken  wall.  The  large  cara  was  60  feet  by  40,  and  had 
been  four  stories  high,  but  the  floors  and  roof  bad  long  since  been 
burnt  out.  ^The  charred  ends  of  the  ce'dar  joiat  were  still  in  tJb« 
irall.  I  examinea  them,  sad  found  that  they  had  not  been  cat  with 
a  ateel  instrument;  the  joiats  were  round  sticks,  about  foar  feet  in 
diameter;  there  were  four  entrances — ^north,. south,  east,  and  west| 
the  doors  about  four  feet  by  two;  the  rooms  as  below,  and  had  the 
same  arrangement  on  each  story;  there  was  no  sign  of  a  fireplace 
in  the  building;  the  lower  story  waa  filled  with  rubbish,  and  above 
it  was  open  to  the  sky;  the  walls  were  four  feet  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  had  a  curved  inclination  inwards  to  the  top;  the  house  was 
built  of  a  sort  of  white  earth  and  pebbles,  probably  containing  lime, 
which  abounded  on  the  ground  adjacent;  the  walls  had  been 
smoothed  outside,  and  plastered  inside,  and  the  surface  still  re- 
mained firm,  although  it  was  evident  they  had  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat  from  the  fire;  some  of  the  rooms.did  not  open  to  all  the 
rest,  but  had  a  hole  a  foot  in  diameter  to  look  through^  in  other 
places,  were  smaller  holes.  About  two  hundred  yards  from  this 
building  was  a  mound  in  a  circle  a  hundred  yards  arountl;  the  cen- 
tre was  a  hollow,  25  yards  in  diameter,  with 
two  ramps  or  slopes ^oiog  do#n  to  its  bottom; 
it  was  piobahly  a  well,  now  partly  filled  up;  n 
similar  one  was  seen  near  Mount  DaUas.  A  lew 
yards  further,  in  the  san^e  direction,  nortbward, 
was  a  terrace,  100  yurds  by  70.   About  fire  feet  high  upon  this. 


was  a  pyramid  about  eight  feet  high,  25  yards  square  at  top.  From 
this,  sitting  on  my  horse,  I  could  overlook  the  vast  plain  lying 
northeast  and  west  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gila;  the  ground  in  view 
was  about  15  miles,  all  of  which,  il  would  seem,  had  been  irrigated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gila.  I  picked  up  a  broken  crystal  of  quarts 
in  one  of  these  piles.  Leaving  the  **cara,"  I  turned  towards  the 
Pimos,  and  travelling  at  random  ovfr  the  plain,  now  covered  with 
mesquite,  the  piles  of  earth  an<i  pottery  showed  for  hours  in  every 
.direction.  I  also  found  the  rtmair.s  o't  a  sicia,  \vhi(  h  followed  the 
range  of  bouses  for  miles.  It  had  been  very  large.  When  I  got  to 
eimpy  I  found  them  on  pood  grass,  and  in  communication  witli  the 
Pimosi  who  csme  out  with  a  frank  welcome.  Their  answer  toCar- 
80ii|  when  he  went  up  and  asked  for  provisions,  was,  "  bread  is  to 
cat,  not  to  sell;  take  what  you  wmt."  The  general  ask^  a  Pimo 
who  made  the  bouse  I  had  aeen.      It  is  the  Cara  de  Montesuma," 
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said  he;  "  it  was  built  by  the  son  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  who 
once  dwelt  in  yon  mountain;  she  was  fair,  and  all  the  handsome 
men  came  to  court  her,  but  in  vain;  when  they  came,  they  paid 
tribute,  and  out  of  this  sinall  store,  she  fed  all  people  in  times  of 
famiDe,  and  it  did  not  diminish;  at  last,  as  she  lay  asleep,  a  drop  of 
rain  feei  upon  her  naTcl.  and  she  became  pregnant,  and  brought 
forth  a  boy,  who  was  the  builder  of  all  these  houses."  He  seemed 
nnwillhig  to  talk  abont  themi  but  said  there  were  plenty  more  of  , 
them  to  the  north,  sonthwest,  &c«  He  said  when  he  first  knew  this 
ears,  it  was  in  better  preserTstioni  but  that  it  had  been  burnt  too 
long  sgo  for  any  of  them  to  remember.  I  showed  him  the  hiero- 
glyphic^  but  he  did  not  understand  it.   Some  other  Pimos  and 


Coco  Maricopfts  arrived,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  their  village  to 
buy  watermelons  and  provisions,  which  soon  came,  although  it  was 
several  miles.  They  wanted  white  beads  for  what  they  had  to  sell, 
and  knew  the  value  of  money.  Seeinpj  us  eatinpf,  the  interpreter 
told  the  general  he  had  tasted  the  liquor  of  Sonora  and  New  Mexi- 
co, and  would  like  to  taste  a  sample  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  dog  had  a  liquorish  tooth,  anil  when  given  a  drink  of  French 
branrly,  pronounced  it  better  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  or  tasted. 
The  Maricopa  messenger  came  to  ask  the  general  what  his  business 
was,  and  where  he  was  going.  He  said  his  people  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  except  some  of  their  neighbors,  the  Apaches; 
and  they  did  not  desire  any  more  enemies.  He  was,  of  course,  told 
to  say  to  his  chief  thfit  our  object^ wa|i  merely  to  pass  peaeeably 
through  their  country;  that  we  had  iieard  a  great  deal  of  the  Pimosy 
and  knew  them  to  oe  a  good  people.  We  were  all  struck  with 
their  unsssomed  ease  and  confidence  in  approaching  our  camp^not 
like  the  Apaches,  who  bayed  at  us  like  their  kindred  wolves,  until 
the  smell  of  tobacco  and  other  (to  them)  agreeable  things,  eaye 
them  assurance  enough  to  approach  us.  The  Pimos  and  Coco  Mari- 
copas  live  alongside  of  each  other,  but  are  distinct  people,  speak- 
ing  different  tongues.  The  latter  once  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila.  The  Pimos  have  long  lived  at  their  present  abode,  and  are 
known  to  all  the  trappers  as  a  virtuous  and  industrious  people. 
They  and  the  Maricopas  number  over  2,000  souls.  At  the  river,  I 
saw  a  cinder,  which  might  have  been  from  the  smelting  of 
some  ore. 

J^ovember  11. — The  Indians  arc  still  in  camp,  with  their  melons, 
corn,  beai;s,  and  petiza  molasses;  they  spent  the  night  in  our  camp,  ^ 
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by  th9  «P«k9  4Re0|^ftUi0at  fleeping-^lkiiif  and  bnghing  ta^M- 
jtnlly .  Tm  ia(effpr€ter  ,  of  the  Maricopts  toU  Mr.  Emory  C4it 
morauig  tbiit  be  ^ould  Uke  biro  to  a  house  nortb  of  tbe  Oila  larger 
IbMitbei.wa  eaw  yesterday;  being  invited  to  go,>I  went,  and  found 
HO  heuse^  but  a  xDoiiAd  50  yards  by  ,30,  abeul  6  feet  bigbi  with, 
loose  basaltio  rocks  oo^erTng  it;  four  slopes  on  top  was  loose  stoaeii* 
dirt|  anrl  pottery;  around  this,  on  the  east  side,  a  sort  of  low  tee- 
ia<}e|  lOP  yerds  on  that  sjde  and  20  yards  wide,  terminated  by  looas 
iltones,  some  of  them  set  on  edge.  The  mound  ranged  with  the 
points  of  the  compass;  and,  from  the  top^f  it,  the  whole  adjacent 
country  could  be  seen.  In  the  vicinity ,  northwest,  was  a  broad  hole, 
surrounded  by  a  mound  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  well 
of  yesterday,  evidently  once  excavated,  and  filled  up  again.  In 
tbe  ruins,  the  guide  said,  ornamental  stones,  in  vessels,  were  some 
times  found  alter  a  rajn;  these  tbe  Pimos  prize  as  ornaments,  but  cut 
them  smaller.  I  found  a  small  sea-sbell, perforated,  which  bad  beea 
worn  as  an  ornament;  otber.  relics  were  picked  up  by  Lieutenant 
Emory's  party.  The  guide  and  other  Indians  informed,  me  that  on 
Sa{]t  riTer  the  ruins* of  these  houses  are  more  e^nsiye;  that  an  old 
fecia  is  there  yet  plain  to  be  seen  many  jniles  in  length,  and^in 
eTery  direction  there' are  hpuses,  soq^  orthem  still  standing  lofty. 
Thia  account  has  been  given  by  various  trappers,  one  of  whom  re* 
ports  tbe  old  secia  30  miles  in  /length.  We  returned  towards  the 
tillage,  and  found  the  camp  in  some  of  their  corn-fields,  which  are 
separated  by  fences,  and  sre  all  cultivated  by  irrigation,  apparently 
with  care;  the  cotton  was  still  standing  in  some  of  the  patches,  but 
tbe  frost  had  killed  everything.  The  genera!  had  a  talk  with 
Ivan  Antonio,  the  chief,  and  was  welcomed  by  him;  the  people 
soon  filled  our  camp,  trading  went  on,  and  we  pot  provii^ions 
enough,  but  only  one  beef  and  no  mules;  two  thiu  mules  being 
disdained  for  one  fat  one.  The  Indians,  although  they  were 
crowding  about  our  tents,  and  every  thing  was  exposed  to  them, 
made  no  etlort  to  steal  anything. 


Potteiy  fooiHl  at  the  ma. 
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JVov ember  12. — Awoke  this  morning  to  hear  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  and  the  baying  of  the  watch-Hog,  reminding  ine  of  civiliza- 
tion afar  off  Ui  the  green  valley  of  our  country;  we  waited  until 
O  before  starting;  left  some  mules  with  the  chief,  Don  Antonio, 
whose  Indian  name  is  Banbutt,  and  marched  down  through  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Maricop-Ls,  which  are  all  south  of 
the  ,GilHj  anil  encamped  beyond  them,  (distance  15  miles,)  under 
the  base  of  a  mountain  lying  west  of  th«  villages.    The  houses  of 

c:^*^^^^^  these  Indians  are  all  built  alike:  a  rib  work 
*^  ^fe^^^  I'^Tl*^      poles  18  or  15  feet  in  diameter  is  pat 
mHHHpe&mv^       thatched  with  stf^W)  and  then  ooTerod 
4>B  top  with  dirt,  in  the  centre  of  this  they  bnild  their  fires;  this  is 
the  winter  lodge:  they  make  sheds  with  forks,  and  cover  them  with 
4at  roofs  of  wallow  rods  for  snmmer  shelters.  The  heat  is  no  doubt 
▼er^  intense  here  in  summeri  so  thst  at  midday  one  could  scaron 
▼enture.ont  on  the  soil  barefoot.   The  Indians  exhibit^  no  symp- 
toms of  taciturnity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  vent  to  their 
thoughts  slid  feelings  without  reason,  laughing  and  chatting  to- 
gether; and  a  parcel  of  young  girls,  with  Jong  hair  streaming  to 
their  waists,  and  no  other  covering  than  a  clean  white  cotton  blanket 
folded  around  their  middle  and  extending  to  their  knees,  were 
merry  as  any  group  of  like  age  and  sex  to  be  met  with  in  our  own 
country.    The  Pi?nos  and  Coco  Maricopas  have  only  roofntly  p^ot 
together.     The  fable  of  the  Piinos  is,  that  their  first  parent  was 
caught  up  tn  heaven,  :  nd  from  that  time  God  lost  sight  of  th(  m,  and 
they  wandtrtMl  to  the  west;  that  they  cam*'  from  the  rising  sun;  the 
others  found  themselves  on  the  Colorado,  and  have  since  gradually 
got   here   by  f()llov\  inii;  the  Gila.     They  are  evidently  a  ilifferent 
race,  speak  entirely  different  tongues,  but  have  adopted  the  same 
costume,  and  apparently  the  same  habits;  tlicir  housis  ar(^  alike, 
and  they  unite  in  good  principles.    The  chief  of  the  Pimos  said  to 
•the  general  that  God  had  placed  him  over  his  people,  and  he  en- 
deaTored  to  do  the  best  for  them;  he  gave  them  good  advice^  and 
they  had  fathers  and  grandfathers  who  gave  them  good  advice  also; 
.  they  were  told  to  take  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  them,  and  to 
€Ter  speak  the  truth ;  they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  every  one; 
therefore  would  not  join  us  or  the  Mexicans  in  our  difficultief. 
He  shook  hands  with  and  bid  us  welcome,  and  hoped  we  might , 
have  good  luck  on  our  journey*    He  said  we  would  find  the  chief 
of  the  Maricopas  a  man  like  himself,  and  one  who  gave  similar 
counsel  to  his  people.    On  our  road,  the  interpreter  of  the  Mari* 
^  eo)>as  said  the  flat  land  we  could  see  across  the  Gila,  towards  the 
'  mountains,  through  which  debouch  the  Salt  and  San  Francisco 
rivers,  is  filled  with  rncient  ruins,  and  that  some  of  the  houses  are 
still  standing;'that  their  people  kpow  nothing  of  the  builders  of 
them.    Our  route  lay  throiirrh  the  plain,  overgrown,  when  it  was 
not  cultivated,  with  Fr6montia  or  mesquite,  &c.    A  string  of  rot- 
ton-woods  border  the  river,  and  throughout  the  country  there  arc 
no  other  trees.    The  road  was  dusty  and  dry;  our  camp  in  an  ex- 
tensive pasture,  reaching  for  rnihs  under  tin*  mountains.    The  vast  « 
nupber  of  people  who  once  lived  in  this  country,  as  shown  by  the 
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rata?,  proves  that^by  irrigation,  it  might  sustain  a  namermis  people^ 
but  jts  resources  will  not  be  called  .intto  play  by  our  people  ontU 
tbousands  of  acres  of  unoccupied  land  has  been  taken  op  else- 
If berC)  unless  this  should  get  a  valut;  as  n  lii^hway  between  the  two 
oceai^f — a  thing  no  doubjl  perfectly  favorable,  if  a  man  of  capital  and 
energy  should  undertake  to  open  a  route  between  Galveston  and 
China.  Th«  long  hair  of  the  men  of  the  Pimos  and  Coco  Marico* 
pas  is  remarkable,  reaching  to  their  waists;  they  put  it  up  in  twist,  • 
and  coil  it  over  their  heads  at  times,  at  others  it  hangs  down  the 
back;  it  is  cut  straight  across  the  lorehead  in  men  and  women,  and 
protects  their  eyes  from  the  sun.  The  men  and  women  both  have 
long  hair,  but  tFie  men  the  longest;  they  sometimes  put  it  up  ass 
turban,  with  mud;  it  grows  very  thick. 

JSTovember  13. — Laid  in  cam})  until  12,  preparatory  to  taking  the 
journey  of  40  miles  without  walef.  The  second  chief  of  the  Co- 
co Maricopas  visited  the  general,  the  fiist  being  lame;  he  said  we 
had  seen  his  people,  that  they  did  not  stest;  they  were  probably 
^better  than  some  the  general  had  seen;  all  his  people  bad  sold  as 
provisions,  it  was  good  to  do  soy  as  people  should  exchange  when 
they  had  articles  to  trade;  but  if  we  had  come  here  hungry  and 
poor  I  it  would  have  been  his  pleasure  to  give  us  all  .we  wanted 
without  compensation.  Afterwards  the  first  chief  came  in,  and  of- 
'fered  like  expressions  of  friendship  and  peace.  For  want  of  an 
interpreter,  an  old  woman  with  a  fine  countenance  was  takea;  she 
bad  ha.f  a  watermellon  in  her  arms,  and  was  naked,  except  a  cloth 
from  her  waist  to  her  knees — a  state  of  nudity  which  would  seem 
inconsistent  with  modesty,  but  here  she  proved  that  modesty  is  in- 
dependent of  refined  taste,  for  she  took  upon  herself  the  office  of 
interpreter,  and  performed  it  reluctantly,  but  with  a  very  becoming 
modesty  of  manner.  After  making  the  chief  a  small  present,  we 
prepared  to  start,  bringing  our  animals  up  and  watering  them  at  a 
well  which  we  had  dug,  some  of  thcor  drinking  three  pails  full  of 
water,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  long  reach  without  it;  we  started 
at  12  to  cross  the  Tesotal,  or  forty  miles  without  water  or  grass. 
Our  route  lay  to  the  south  of  the  moubtains,  below  the  Pimos,  on. 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Oils;  for  the  first  two  miles  we  bad  a 
grass  plain  of  salt  grass,  the  ground  in  places  crusted  with  salt 
and  occasional  pools  of  water.  As  we  rose  the  slope  of  the  higher 
ground  we  found  the  gravel  of  a  disintegrated  granitOi  but  no 
granite  in  siteri  which  was  our  footing  for  many,  miles,  bushes  and 
pitahaya  growing  upon  it,  but  no  grass.  After  progressing  four  or* 
five  miles,  the  eye  turned  back,  took  in  at  a  glance  the  vast  plaiUi 
the  mountains  on  the  ^^^^  Francisco,  the  Salt  riveri  and  the  moun- 
tains towards  Tucson,  limiting,  except  in  a  few  gaps,  the  southeast, 
where  it  was  bounded  by.  the  horizon.  Tois  plain  had  once  been 
the  home  of  a  mighty  people,  whose  existence  is  ever  a  fable  to 
the  present  dwellers  on  the  soil.  We  continued  our  march  west, 
and  Laid  by  at  dark,  and  tied  our  animals  fast  to  the  slink-wood 
bushes,  for  there  was  no  grass;  here  we  rested  untji  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  ^ 
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^ovembir  14. — When  wc  saddled  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
set  out,  the  air  was  very  chilly  until  sunrise;  we  passed  a  gap  in 
the  mountains,  and  emerged  about  sunrise  upon  another  vast  plain 
lying  towards  the  Gila,  with  a  mountain  at  some  distance  on  either 
side;  the  sun  produced  wonderful  effects  with  mirage;  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  limits  of  the  horizon,  domes,  walls,  palisades,  stee- 
ple§,  houses,  and  lakes  yere  exhibited  to  us.  About  10  o'clock  we 
came  to  the  riTer,  and  found  our  animals  more  anxious  for  grass 
than  water,  some  of  them  did  not  drink.  Along  this  stretch  there 
i»  no  growth  but  bushes  and  cactusi  even  a  bait  of  grass  could 
scarce  oe  found ,  although  there  were  places  where  grass  had  tried 
to  grow,  and  failed  iox  want  of  raini  If  a  contriTance  for  produ-. 
cing  rain  is  ever  put  to  test,  necessity  will  invcLt  it  here;  the  idea 
is  not  absurd  of  making  a  rain — I  have  dorr  it.  After  stopping  at 
the  river  for  a  while  to  water,  we  marched  down  nhout  four  and  a 
half  or  five  miles  and  encamped  on  good  grass  half  a  mile  from  the 
riTtr,  the  ilistancc  44  J  miles,  the  road  firm  and  plainly  marked,  evi- 
dently very  olil.  Near  where  we  struck  the  river  is  the  sign  of 
an  Indian  village,  hut  it  is  rvidenlly  recent,  'irobably  one  of  the 
stopping  places  of  the  Coco  Maricopas  on  their  progress  \ip  the 
river;  they  were  here  in  1827,  when  Dr.  Anderson  passed  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  furnished  him  with  guides.  The  camp  we  h  ft  15  miles 
below  the  Pimos,  Dr.  Anderson  calls  the  Salineta;  the  end  of  the 
Jornado  he  cal Is  Tesotal.  The  mountains  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  stand  oCT  in  scattered  peaks,  scarcely  taking  any  ranges^ 
some  peaks  to  the  northwest  of  us  are- apparently  very  high. 

JVWiin5<r  16, — It  rained  on  us  quite  briskly  last  night — ^the  see* 
pnd  rain  since  we  left  Santa  F6;  the  storm-cloud  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  northwest,  on  the  mountains;  the  wind  southeast;  so  it 
is  probable  the  mass  of  the  rain  lay  to  the  north  of  us.  We  may 
£nd  it  to  hare  watered  the  desert  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colorado^ 
lay  by  all  day,  to  give  our  animals  a  chance  to  recruit  a  little; 
killed  a  beef  in  the  evening;  we  have  two  left,  not  being  very  suc- 
cessful buying  them  from  the  Pimos;  instead  of  ei^^ht,  we'  got 
.  four;  they  were  unwilling  to  sell  them  for  anything  but  beads.  I 
forgot  to  ask  the  Pimos  for  numerals  beyond  10;  but,  as  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  tribe  (I  have  seen  hundreds)  which  did  not  make 
use  of  decimals,  compoundinoj  all  higher  numbers  from  10,  as  we 
do;  \^hether  this  refers  to  the  first  invention,  or  to  the  natural 
digits,  I  know  not. 

November  16. — Marched  at  half  past  8,  and  continued  down  the 
river,  the  road  being  still  an  Indian  trail,  old  and  well  beaten, 
through  the  alluvial  bottom  of  the  river,  whicli,  instead  of  being  a 
black  loam,  moist  with  water,  is  here,  as  we  have  found  it  all 
along, still  a  bed  of  dry  dust  off  the  road,  burrowed  in  every  direc* 
tion  by  field-mice,  making  it  uncomfortable  for  man  or  beast  to  leave 
the  beaten  track;  the  country  thinly  covered,  as  usual, Svith  mes- 
quite  bushes,  stink- wood,  &c., and  the  bare  places — ^three-fourthsof 
the  land — destitute  of  all  vegetation.  We  passed  about  nine  miles 
OQt,  a  little  grass  in  a  dry  slough;  and  12  miles  out,  we  found 
enoti|;h  of  coarse  grass  to  halt  to  noon  upon;  about  two  miles  from 
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tlie  riTeri  a  little  below  this,  we  crowed  a  roeky  ridge  compoaeil  of 
llmeitODe,  capped  aod  cut  up  with  i|Deott8  rocksi  and  altered  in  iflv 
Batare  in  piacesi  showing  that  portions  of  it  bad  onoe  been  rea- 
dered  into  quick  limei  and  now  changed  again  into  a  aubttaoee  !«• 
acmbling  old  mortar;  this  ridge  bad  peaks  upon  it  of  ▼arioas  kiodli 
of  volcanic  rock|  and  west  of  it,  the  upper  plain  had  been  covered 
with  a  black  seam  of  basalt  for  many  miles.  Above  this,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  monntain  peak  of  volcanic  rock 
standing  between  two  peaks  formed  by  the  beds  of  igneous  roite 
which  it  has  split  asunder  and  upheaved,  as  it  rose  from  the  g^reat 
internal  reservoir  of  heat.    The  road  was  lined  with  the  remains  of 

ancient  bousesi  the  broken  stones  and  pottery  being  the  only  indi- 
cations for  nine  miles.  I  followed  this  line  of  houses,  in  maoj 
places,  quantities  of  *sea  shells,  broken,  were  to  be  seen;  and  I 
found  two  or  three  shells  which  "hnd  been  changed  in  shape,  for 
some  purpose  of  ornament.  Of  the  potteryi  a  few  pieces^  OAly,  were 


colored.  After  crossinp^  the  ridge,  we  came  to  a  small  hill  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  upon  which  the  Indians  had  marked,  in  a  rutle  manner, 
a  vast  number  of  hieroglyphics.  The  place  is  frequented  still  by 
Indians,  as  their  marks  were  still  visible,  and  places  where  they 
appear  to  have  ground  coin,  or  made  medicine.  A  few  miles  further 
brought  us  to  the  river,  where  wj  found  no  txrass,  but  plenty  of 
*cane  along  the  border  of  the  stream.  The  country  we  have  paised 
over  to-day  affords  no  pasture,  but  a  great  quantity  of  land  capable 
of  producing  by  irrigation.  It  never  rains  here  in  summer  time. 
Query  —why?  Our  camp  iS'Opposite  to  a  bl4ie  basaltic  peak,  with 
^nothing  but  an  occasional  tuft  of  something  like  grass  upon  it,  and 
that  in  streaks  down  its  sides,  as  if  the  seed  bad  followed  the 
Atreams  of  rain,  as  they  flowed  to  the  leyel.    Distance,  20)  miles. 

JCovtmhtr  17. — Marched  at  8,  and  continued  down  the  left  bank; 
our  first  two  miles  through  a  deep  sand,  the  former  bed  of  the  river; 
very  bad  travelling;  we  crossed  a  small  dry  dusty  bot'om,  and  cams 
to  a  creek,  in  the  bed  of  which  we  found  a  ^ood  deal  of  grass;  we 
halted  to  ze  the  animals  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ascended  the 
basaltic  beach  about  50  feet  high,  and  did  not  see  the  river  foe 
seven  or  eight  miles.  Hfre,  agnin,  on  the  alluvial  boltom,  we 
found  some  tufts  of  grass,  where  we  nooned  it  for  half  an  hour',  and 
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then  came  to  camp,  about,  distance,  18  miles,  with  a  good  deal  of 
hunting  along  the  river,  the  brush  being  quite  thick.  We  got  a 
o«mp  on  both  sides  of  the  mer,  with  a  Tery  small  allowance  of 
grass  and  cane.  We  weather  out,  however,  and  remain  till  mom** 
Hig;  to  get  this  camp,  we  had  to  leave  the  trail.  The  course  of  the 
river  here  appears  to  be  west  southwest.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  this  evening,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  extensive  alluvial 

Slain,  reaching  for  miles  from  the  river.  No  evidence  of  former 
abitatl0tt  was  seen.  There  jvere  on  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
whieh  we  passed,  some  marks  like  those  of  yesterdayi  About  mid- 
day, we  saw  some  old  trail  roads  leading  south.  A  deer  was  killed 
-by  one  of  the  servants,  and  Carson  caught  a  beaver;  a  hare  crossed 
our  path;  a  few  little  birds;  the  ravens,  as  usual,  and  a  number  of 
flocks  of  geese  and  ducks  were  all  the  animate  objects  we  saw;  the 
land  might  produce  grapes  and  grain,  but  the  people  of  this  region 
*  will  not  be  ever  able  to  keep  cattle  unless  rains  are  produced,  for 
there  is  literally  no  pasture;  a  scanty  camp  may  now  and  then  be 
found.  If  we  were  supplied  with  boats,  we  could  easily  float  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  no  timber  here,  however,  out  of 
which  a  ciinoe  could  be  dug.  Our  road  was  rocky  and  rough  to- 
day in  many  places. 

/fovember  IS. — Marched  at  a  qusrter  past  8,  and  passed  close  to 
•  rock  of  basalt,  upon  which  various  Americans  had  scratched  their 
imtials  and  nasoies.  This  point  Csrson  called  Independence  Rock." 
Here  there  had  been*  a  little  grass,  whicb  had  been  grazed  off.  We 
travelled  16  mil es^  and  found  a  good  nooning  place  in  a- slough, 
which  'we  left  for  the  rear,  and  came  on  over  the  table*land  for  10* 
miles,  and  encaorped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  scanty  camp  ' 
in  a  slough,  containing  pools  of  water  saturated  with  salt^  Dis*- 
tanee,  20  miles  west  southwest.  The  belt  of  table-Iknd  here,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  is  about  15  miles,  with  plains  runhing  tip 
between  the  peaks.  This  table-land  is  composed  of  small  pebbles 
of  all  the  rocks  I  have  s^pen  r>n  the  Oila,  very  much  rounded  by  at- 
trition. These  are  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  into  a  concrete 
about  as  hard  as  what  would  be  made  by  common  mortar.  The 
peaks  on  both  sides  ol  the  river  are  very  rugged,  particularly  on 
the  north,  one^of  them  looking  like  a  large  city  on  a  hill  three  or 
four  miles  below  our  camp.  On  the  plain  near  the  Gila,  is  a  black 
pyramid  of  basalt,  standing  isolated,  and  about  300  leet  high.  Oa 


the  high  plain,  we  found  little  tufts  of  grass  under  the  bunches  of"  • 
Fr^mootii;  the  country  almost  bare,  and  only  an  occasional  mes- 
^ite  tree,  and  no  tree  on  the  mountain.    Oh  the  jjlains  of  the  ' 
nVar  this  morning,  saw  some  sign  of  former  habitation,  bat  very 
little;  two  of  onV  mulas  were  abandoned  to-day. 
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November  19,  (Thursday.) — Awoke  at  day>dawn,  as  usaal,  and 
found  ice  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  air  very  cold.  We'clirab  the 
table-benLh  ugain  30  feet,  and  travel  until  we  gradually  get  into 
the  bottom  ot  the  Gila  a;i;ain,  at  the  point  of  Bit^horn  mountain, 
where  Carson  shot  a  doe  of  the  Bighorn  or  mountain  sbeep.  This 
animal  had  the  face  of  the  sheep,  but  with  very  short  hair  all  over;  - 
its  horns  were  like  those  of  the  coniinon  welher;  its  color  in  the 
face,  like  tl:u  face  of  a  dun  cow;  baik  ami  sides  reddish  grey,  and 
tlie  buttocks  white — the  white  running  jlown  with  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  to  the  hocks.  The  animal  probably  weighed  70  pounds; 
it  had  a  very  short  tail,  aboat  two  and  a  half  inches;  the  foot  wery 
like  a  sheep;  several  of  the  males  showed  themselves  qn  the  cliffs, 
up  which  they  climbed  with  great  facility;  their  horns  were  Tery 
large,  and  their  appearance  much  different  from  the  female;  it  is 
said  their  horns  sometimes  weigh  more  than  their  bodies.  The 
mountain  upon  which  they  disappeared  is  a  coarse  amygdaloid  of 
granite  and  sienite,  the  current  of  which  was  a  sort  of  granitei 
probably  the  debritus.  West  of  this  point|  there  were  strata  of 
dark-colored  slate,  alternately  with  sandstone  and  coarse  granite 
amygdaloid,  (their  strata  and  their  laminal;)  the  fields  very  much 
broken;  at  one  point  dipping  south;  a  hundred  yards  further,  dip- 
ping west,  and  again  vertical;  the  mountain  range  was  narrow,  and 
ran  o(f  southeast;  and  beyonJ,  in  that  direction,  it  appeared  to 
change  in  character.  The  diluvion  was  the  same  as  yesterday,  ex- 
cept that  west  of  the  Bighorn,  it  had  more  sand,  which,  in  places, 
had  drifted  into  heaps.  Distance,  19J  miles,  west  southwest.  En- 
camped on  abundance  of  coarse  grass,  in  what  recently  had  been 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  channel  being  now  a  few  hundred  yards 
north;  the  bottom  of  the  river  abounded  in  places  incrusted  with 

J salty  and  grown  with  a  vegetable  with  round  pulpy  leaf, 
^^^^  peculiar  to  the  salt  plains.  The  same  has  been' the 
'S^^^  case  since  we  lost  dight  of  former  habitationS|  reader- 
ing  it  probable  that  this  land  will  not  produce  by  cul- 
.tivation.  Off  the  salt  plains,  the  vegetation  was  very  much  HSk 
same  as  above,  but  a  little  thinner;  no  timber  on  mountain  or  hill; 
in  factr,  Bighorn  did  not  support  a  shrub;  the  eotton*wood  on  the 
border  of  the  Gila,  being  the  only  apology  for  trees,  and  none  of 
them  very  large.  In  1771,  a  Franciscan  friar  (Padre  QarcAs)  de- ' 
scribes  the  Gila  as  fringed  with  plenty  of  young  cotton-woods,  so 
that  be  could  hardly  see  the  river.  We  passed  a  little  cane  in  a 
slough  east  of  the  point  of  the  Bighorn,  enough  for  a  dozen  ani- 
mals or  so;  which  is  the  only  place  where  any  thing  could  halt  for 
a  single  night,  except  this.  Several  of  our  animals  fell  far  to  the 
rear  in  coming  to  camp,  and  the  only  one  of  our  beef  cattle  left 
was  not  to  be  found  this  morning.  From  this  oat,  then,  our  food 
must  be  peas,  beans,  and  corn,  with  mule-meat,  if  we  should  End  it 
necessary  to  come  to  that.       '  . 

JV*o«€m6er  SO,  ( Friday.)  ^The  morning  cool;  ice  formed  in  our 
vessels;  Captain  Moore  reports  that  one  of  his  sick  men  had  fallea 
to  the  rear;  orders  were  given  to  start  Cat  honr^ later  tl^an  oaualx 
the  man  came  up  in  the  night;  marched  at  a  quarter  past  9,  anc 
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icended  the  diluTial  bench,  which  we  fovod  very  sandy;  and  off 
I  our  leftf'in  the  southeasti  we  could  see  a  very  long  sand-heap, 
lying^  near  the  van  of  Bighprn  mountain;  the  plain  reached  to  the 
)ulh  and  northwest,  to  the  Units  of  the  horizon»-in  places;  in 
fcbers,  intercepted  by  mountain  peaks,  which  stood  upon  the  sur- 
ice^  918  if  built,  aIthoup;li  fantastic  in  shape,  steep,  an  !  rugged;  the 
^^d  was  loose,  nnd  h^ril  upon  the  animals^the  pebbles  and  sand. 
Ve  got  into  tlie  b  )ttoin  of  the  river  about  six  miles  out,  where  we 
3vin<l  the  travellinjr  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  dry  dust  antl  brush. 
3tji*am|)ed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  oppositea 
uiiiUiJr  of  salt  lakes,  wliich  were  very  miry;  our  animals,  several 
t  them,  got  in,  and  one  tired  mule  did  not  get  out.  The  difficulty 
f  findinij;  the  river  k  'ut  the  men  late  in  the  night  before  they  got 
hrouij:;h  with  getlini^  water  to  cook  with;  the«e  salt  lakes  would 
lOt  suit.  Ducks  and  i^ccse  abounded.  Distance,  16  miles.  About 
Ax  luiles  out,  where  we  (h;scended  the  diluvion,  we  passed  a  moun- 
ain  of  greyish  basalt,  and  some  evidence  of  displaced  strata  of 
'.oarse  slate  and  amygdaloid  at  the  base.  We  are  approaching  the 
!>olorado,  and  hope  to  find  it  wit&in'*40  miles.  Our  animals  begin 
:o  show  th^  effects  of  the  hard  serTice,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt 
ire  destined  to  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  on  the  desert  west  of  the 
Crolorado. 

Jfavtmhtr  91,  {iSaturday.)^M^rc\ked  at  the  usual  hour,  our  ani- 
mals looking  bady  from  the  effec^  of  cold  and  the  stflt  water  which 
they  drank.  After  marching  seven  miles,  wc  came  to  the  riveri 
and  .watered*    Along  it,  at  this  point,  opposite  to  a  four-turretted 

point  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north  side,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  all  along  the  river  a  fair  prospect  for  a 
camp;  three  miles  further,  and  we  camejfco  a  bot- 
tom in  which  we  found  a  line  camp  for  this  country* 
Grass  enough  for  a  iialt,  and  the  general  determined  to  lay  by  for 
the  day.  The  thickets  on  the  Gila  here  are  very  ditlicult  to  get 
through  at  first,  but  the  brush  being  Fr6montii,  and  mostly  dead,  is 
not  hard  to  break  away.  The  cotton- woods  on  the  river  are  on  an 
average  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  25  or  30  feet  high.  The  road 
was  bad  to-day,  impeded  with  loose  stones  of  a  sort  of  species 
changing  to  mica  slate.  The  mountains  to  our  southwest  are  com- 
posed of  a  loose-grained  granite,  which  is  so  friable  that  il  forms 
grott(rs,  or  OTen-shaped  cavkies  in  its  sides,  the  roof  of  which  has 


the  form,  in  many  cases,  of  the  regular  arch,  which,  in  fact,  would 
suggest  that  improvement  in  architecture,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
discovered.  The  granite  is  composed  of  a  superabundance  of 
quartz  and  mica. 

Jfovember  22,  {Sunday.) — Marched  at  the  usual  hour,  and  contin- 
ued down  the  Gila.    On  the  left  bank,  the  first  eight  or  nine  miles, 
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tMe  road  vrAs  rougb;  passed  through  a  canbii;  the  caAaa  was  vUtf 
bot  we  bad  to  cluDber  along  the  edge  of  the  hills;  in  many  place;, 
the  road  was  insecure,  from  its  being  a  [ong  declivity.  After  lear- 
ing  this  canon,  wc  found  ovirselves  in  a  bottom  which  lay  to  ih? 
west,  and  which  provtd  to  be  the  delta  between  tbe  Gila  aai 
Colorado;  we  marched  about  twenty-one  miles,  ahd  found  our- 
selves near  the  junction  of  those  rivers.  We  here  discoverer 
the  greatest  ab-undance  of  recent  signs  of  horses,  and  bejio 
to  think  in  truth  th  t  (leneral  Castro  may  have  returnetl  fros 
Sonora  with  a  Jari^e  mounted  force,  to  regain  possession  of  Califor- 
nia. The  signs  proved  to  be  very  fresh,  and  indicated  tbat  to  wbcm 
they  belonged  they  were  not  more  than  half  a  day  off.  The  speca- 
latioDs  of  course  were  vaiious,  and  all  the  koowledge  of  sigB- 
•tudying  pot  in  practice.  CartOD  went  down  tbe  rirer  and  ditcor 
ered  fresb  signs  of  fires  of  half  a  doaeo  messes,  with  no  milttsij 
regularity,  and  a. trail  coming  from  tbe  crossing}  balf  m  mile  wi^Ci 
indicating  a  great  number  of  loose  animals.  No  trail  oovld  bedii- 
eoTcred  leading  away  from  tbis  place;  Xht  signsiof  Tery  few  met 
could  be  seen,  a  woman's  track  wa^  foand«  a  dead  eolt,  colt  tracb> 
and  finally y  atraggling  men*  were  seen.  Fires  were -diaco voted  is 
tbe  bottom  up  tbe  Gila^and  Lieutenant  Smory  went  with  20  menti 
4-econnoitre  tbem,  and  found  the  camp  of  a  party  of  Spaniards  froc 
California,  with  400  or  500  animals^  going  to  Sdnora;  he  broagL^ 
some  of  them  to  camp,  and,  as  usual,  they  lied  so  mucb  tbat  ve 
could  get  very  little  out  of  them.  One  of  them  told  us,  in  coafi- 
den  ce,  that  we  would  find  SOU  men  in  arms  at  the  Pueblo  opposed 
to  the  Ami  iicans,  and  that  a  party  was  at  San  Diego  friendly  to  the 
United  States  of  200,  and  that  three  ships  of  war,  he  heard,  were 
at  San  Diego,  and  advised  us  to  be  oa  our  guard  as  wc  advanctd. 
One  of  the  others  said  the  Mexicans  were  quiet  at  the  Pueblo,  ani 
that.the  Americans  had  quiet  possession  of  all  the  country.  Tbej 
were  dismissed  for  the  night;  and  the  general  determined  not  :: 
lose  so  good  a  chance  to  get  fresh  animals.  Camp  on  dry  grassjis 
tbe  sand  hills. 

November  23 — Monday. — The  Mexicans  came  to  camp  on  po«c 
aiiimalsi  and  said  tbey  bad  no  very  good  ones;  tbey  evidently  m 
disposed  to  be  sby  and  uncommonicatiTe;  one  of  tberai  wbo  it- 
ported  in  confidence  about  tbe  800  mea  at  Aogelos,  telkK  as  tbat 
tbey  bad  killed  seTeral  Amerioaas  at  tbe  Pueblo.  They  saf  tkt 
Jornada  is  60  miles  without  water;  tbat  tbey  were  lost  upon  it,  asi 


If oonttina— Bfonth  of  Gifai  and  Colorado. 


found  water  half  way  by  accident.  One  of  them  was  caiigbt  bj 
Lieutenant  Emory  with  a  bundle  of  letters,  some  of  which  were  to 
General  Castro;  one  givinor  an  account  of  the  rising  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  placing  one  Flores  at  th#ir  head,  at  the  Pueblo  dt 
loft  Angelos;  another  Utter,  to  a  different  persoiij  was  to  tbe  etfect 
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that  80  Mtxieans  (cavalry)  had  chased  400  Americans  at 
rmvinet  (corbeant)  betweea  the  Pueblo  and  San  Pedro,  and  kad 
driven  them  back|  and  had  captured  a  cannon  called  the  Teazer. 
7he  letters  being  opened^  were  resealed  by  Capt.  Turner,  and  all 
returned  to  the  man,  who  was  discharged.    These  fellows  tell  rari- 
ous  stories  about  the  ownership  of  the  horses;  they  all  acknow- 
ledge that  a  part  of  them  belong  to  General  Castro.    We  are  en- 
camped one  mile  and  a*  half  south*  of  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado;  these  two  rivers  join  together  and  run  through  a  stone  ^ 
llill,  through  which  they  have  broken  a  passage,  although  there  arc 
bottom  lands  on  either  side  of  the  hill  by  which  they  may  once 
have  flowed;  the  place  is  remarkable,  and  being  the  junction  of  two 
important  rivers,  both  of'which  are  to  a  certain  degree  navigable, 
this  point  being  also  a  point  in  the  route  from  Sonora  to  Cali- 
fornia, may  one  day  fill  a  large  space  in  the  world's  history.  The 
Colorado  disappears  from  here  in  a  vast  bottom;  the  last  we  can 
see  of  its  cotton-Vvoods  is  in  the  southwest,  beyond  which  lies  a  • 
low  range  of  mountains,  whether  on  the  right  or  left  bank,  is  not 
plain,  probably  on  the  right  bank.    Toiling  about  through  the  sand 
hills  in  thick  boots,  one  is  convinced  that  to  perform  a  journey  on 
foot  in  this  country,  a  moccasin,  with  a  thick  but  elastic  sole,  is 
fa;:  preferable  to  the  boot.    The  condition  of  our  animals  is  sad 
enough  to  take  the  Jornada.  Poor  animals;  that  hare  come  with  us 
from  the  United  Staties  will  lay  their  bones  on  the  desert;  some  of 
the  few  horses  we  broui^ht*  through  are  not  able  to  go  on;  an  ani* 
mal  fat,  and  well  rested  in  New  Mexico,  could  haye  come  through. 
It  is  necessary  in  this  country  of  loose  stones  to  look  at  least  oaee 
a  day  into  the  feet  of  shod  animals,  otherwise  you  may  ha?e  them 
lamed  by  a  loose  stone  getting  in  the  shoe. 

Jfov€mb£r  24.— Completed  our  trading  with  the  Mexicans;  Cap- 
tain MoorVs  men  being  in  part  remounted  on  wild  horses,  on  which 
never  man  sat,  they  got  of  course  many  tumbles,  but  they  stuck  to 
the  furious  animals  until  they  succeeded.  One  old  Mexican  saidi 
''Why  those  fellows  can  rile  as  well  as  us,  if  they  had  good  horses; 
they  are  not  a  bit  afraid!"  We  got  off  about  10  o'clock,  and  march- 
ed about  ten  miles  to  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  sand  bar,  the 
willows^  being  about  10  feet  high  and  thick|  with  a  good  deal  of 
grass  mixed  with  their  roots;  the  rirer  is  perhaps  one  third  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  about  four  feet  of  water  in  the  channel;  its  color  is  like 
that  of  the  Arkansas  at  Fort  Smith,  and  resembles  that  river  where 
its  banks  are  lowest;  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  are  about  six  feet 
above  the  water  now  low.  The  bottom,  on  the  river  here  is  about 
tea  miles  wide,  and  much  of  the  land  could  bear  cultivation;  it  is 
all  now  overgrown  with  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  willows, 
mesquite,  Fr6montia,  &c.  We  did  not  dare  to  let  our  animals  loose, 
as  we  could  not  hope  to  see  them  again.  We  followed  the  trail  of 
the  horse  drovers,  and  found  four  animals  which  they  had  lost,  two 
of  which  we  secured;  but  the  others»got  otf  before  our  New  NIexi- 
can  arrieros  could  lasso  them,  they  not  being  so  expert  with  the 
noose  as  the  Californians.  The  mare  we  took  soon  was  carrying  a 
dragoon  about;  th,e  other^a  colt,  we  design  for  food,  as  we  are  now  ^ 
.       39  ' 
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without  zce&t.   The  Colorado  would  at  all  seasons  carry  8tea»era 

of  large  size  to  the  fatare  city  of  La  Yacai  at  the  mouth  of  thm 
Gila.    A  few  geese  and  brant  were  to  be  seen  on  the  riyer. 

November  25. — ^Mfrched  at  a  quarter  past  9|  and  crossed  the 
river,  Carfton  baying  found  the  ford  for  us;  we  all  got  oyer  safe, 
but  the  water  was  deep  for  small  mules;  it  being  cold,  the  malet 
had  to  be  kept  in  motion  after  getting  over,  for  they  were  disposed 
to  roll  in  the  dry  sand.  We  found  the  thicket  on  the  right  banV 
much  more  dense  in  places  than  on  the  left.  After  about  five  miles 
we  came  to  a  range  of  sand  hills  which  border  the  bottom  OD 
the  north  side,  and  we  skirted  the  base  of  these  for  10  mile?,  and 
halted  at  an  old  Indian  well,  which  we  dug  out,  and  found  waler 
at  about  9  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  ravine — there  was  once  an 
Indian  village;  and  in  our  ride  to-day  we  passed  an  old  secia,  of 
various  sizes,  of  former  cultivation.  The  sand  on  the  north  is  in 
motion  a  floating  mass  like  snow  drift,  and  extends  no  doubt  far 
into  the  plains;  whether  it  came  from  the  bars  of  the  Colorado  is 
not  certaini  but  it  is  probable  it  coTcrs  the  plain,  which  is  of  the 
the  usual  diluvial  character,  perhaps  90  feet  thick.  Oor  animals 
found  the  beans  of  the  mesquite  palatable,  and  ate  them  like  corn 
where  there  were  any  old  hands  to  show  them  how;  they  covered 
'^e  ground  in  many  places.  We  packed  some  grass  for  them  to- 
day, and  they  will  do  pretty  well  to-night,  except  for  water,  which 
is  scarce  for  man — the  waters  being  lih;^  those  at  the  pool  of  Si- 
lioam  of  old. 

November  5^. — Marched  at  half  past  6,  at  sunrise,  and  took  the 
Jornada,  and  expected  to  find  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  had 
watered  their  horses  as  they  came  out,  but  after  riding  22  or  23 
miles,  we  found  ourselves  at  an  old  well,  dug  in  the  aand,  in  a  dry 
creek  in  the  plain,  and  no  sign  of  the  Mexican  trail  or  the  place 
where  they  found  wattr.    We  examined  the  well  and  found  water, 
but  the  prospect  of  watering  250  animals  and  150  men  at  the  well 
was  gloomy  enough;  and  it  \vas  necessary  to  decide  whether  to 
halt  here,  or  run  the  risk,  or  go  on  without  water  for  60  miles — the 
command  having  been*30  hours  without  water.    Now,  the  prospect 
was  gloomy  enough;  but  we  halted,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
dipping  constantly,  and  with  system,  we  got  out  abundance  of 
water  for  all  our  animals  and  men;  probably  we  took  800  or  1,000 
buckets  full  of  water  out  before  morning — some  of  the  horses  ta- 
king five  buckets  full  without  stopping — the  buckets  hoMing  about 
four  gallons.   'Sfe  have  nothing  at  our  camp  but  the  leaves  of  mes- 
quite, but  the  animals  pick  at  them  for  want  of  better  food.  The 
pods  are  eaten  greedily  by  the  animals,  especially  the  California 
animals;  they  were  quite  abundant  at  the  last  camp.   Our  route 
was  through  the  southern  end  of  a  long  ran^e  of  sand  hills,  streteh« 
ing  from  the  Colorado  as  far  out  in  the  plain  to  the  north,  and  af- 
terwards we  came  upon  the  plain  of  diluvial  drift,  with  small 
rounded  pebbles,  of  one  of  which  I  found  the  fragments  several 
yards  apart,  but  rounded  and  polished  by  attrition.    On  this  plaia 
there  weie  places  where  grass  grew  abundantly  for  this  couotrj. 
We  halted  an  hour^  and  let  ear  animals  pick;  we  were  on  a  plain 
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track  all  the  way,  and  makin?  towards  the  mountaina  on  Il|e  west 
of  the  plain  until  we  struck  the  well,  (Alamo  Solo.) 

November  27. — Marched  early,  and  set  out  for  the  60  miles;  af- 
ter travelling  a  few  miles  we  encountered  the  sand  hills  and  heavy 
roads,  and  after  6  or  8  miles,  fell  upon  a  few  patchej  of  grama 
grass,  which  were  very  acceptable;  we  halted  an  hour,  and  set  out, 
after  getting  out  of  our  way  to  the  northwest,  finally  came  in  the 
night  (31  miles  from  the  Alamo)  to  the  salt  lake;  but,  alas!  the 
waters  were  bitter! — bitter!  We  halted  for  the  nighty  lying  until 
4  o'clock,  and  got  off  a  little  before  day. 

November  28. — Reached  the  Carmisa  at  noon  in  a  fog  from  the 
sea,  (27  miles  on  our  march  of  the  27th;)  passed  the  bed  of  a  for- 
mer fresh  water  lake,  muscles,  spinelas,  &c.,  secured  a  specimen  of 
each,  and  the  clay  detritus  of  the  bottom.  This  plain  is  covered 
in  places  with  the  small  spinela,  the  shells  are  thin,  and  one  would 
suppose  easily  decayed;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  this  place,  which  is  now  a  dry  deserty  from  which  the 
traveller  will  always  turn  away  if  he  can^  was  once  a  permanent 
lake,  probably  bordered  with  the  greenest  products  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  cheering  to  the  eye  amidst  the  adjacent  barren  moun- 
tains. The  muscle  shells  were  found  at  the  Alamo  in  the  sands, 
several  feet  under  the  surface.  In  this  plain  water  can  be  found 
by  digging  in  any  of  the  deep  indentations  or  hollows;  it  needs  a 
curb,  built  like  a  small  log  hut,  to  keep  the  walls  of  the  well  from 
caving  in;  the  water  can  then  be  got  by  bailing  with  a  shallow 
basiD,  taking  out,  after  every  bucket  or  two,  a  panfull  of  sand, 
which,  being  a  sort  of  semi-fluid,  rises  in  the  well  as  the  water  is 
agitated.  Our  animals  are  now  over  the  Jornada;  some  of  them  we 
were  obliged  to  leave,  to  perish  on  the  plain,  and  of  those  several 
are  the  young  horses  which  our  men  took  from  the  drove  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  trial  during  a 
horse's  life  is  the  first  hard  work  he  does,  as  it  would  be  with  a 
man.  The  Carmisa  is  a  place  in  the  pass  of  the  mountain  where 
a  stream  rises,  and  sinks  again  immediately.  The  water  comes  out 
warm,  and  flows  freely  in  a  clear  little  stream  towards  the  plains, 
and  half  a  mile  down  it  is  lost  in  the  sand;  around  this  water  the 
carissa  grows,  and  a  species  of  salt  grass.  About  this  are  hills  of 
reddish  clay-seamed  gypsum,  like  those  on  the  Canadian  forks  of 
the  Arkansas;  these  strata  are  inclined  in  various  directions,  as 
they  have  been  upheaved  by  the  volcanic  mountains  on  either  side; 
ihe  dilunon  lavs  upon  this  uDjCooformablyi  and  also  in  places  dis- 
turbed. The  diluvion  is  composed  of  granite  and  silicious  stones, 
more  or  less  rounded,  and  thick  seams  of  mud. 

•ATovsmfter  29,  {Sunday.) — Marched  at  half  past  8,  and  continued 
up  the  same  hollow  20  miles;  at  9,  we  came  to  some  palmetto  trees, 
at  a  spring- of  saltish  water;  on  the  road  the  affare  abounded,  and 
some  of  the  flower  stalks  Were  just  budding  tbrth;  although  the 
road  led  up  a  hollow  all  day,  still  it  appeared  we  were  going  down 
hill,  as  the  mountains  appeared  higher  on  the  right  and  left  than 
those  in  front,  and  there  were  no  tre^s  on  the  hills  to  show  the 
horisontal  lines.   The  camp  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  abundanoe 
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of  grass;  it  is  called  Bavou  Cita.  The  mules  appear  to  like  the  drj 
grass  on  the  bill  sides  better.  We  are  near  a  corn  patch  of  some 
California  Indians.  We  may  consider  ourselves  as  partly  in  tkc 
eenntry.  It  looks  poorly  here.  It  must  be  said  the  distance  OTer 
the  jornada*is  91  miles,  or  thereabouts;  and  to  cross  it  properly,  one 
should  come  to  it  prepared  with  a  little  corn  for  each  animal— snj 
a  peck — and  then  it  conld  be  passed  without  difficultyi  by  making 
three  or  four  days  of  it  oyer  the  plains.  The  constant  seeing  pieces 
of  pottery  shows  that  Indians  haye  traversed  it  time  out  of  mind. 
In  fact|  at  one  place^  was  evidence  of  a  former  abode  of  Indians^ 
(diggers,)  as  tbey  are  called — probably  the  lowest  order  of  the 
human  race — living  on  lizzards,  bugs,  seed,  &c.,and  naked  as  thej 
<^me  into  the  world,  except  the  covering  of  grass  which  the  womea 
hang  around  their  loins.  How  far  from  heing  arrayed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  feastinp^  sumptuously  every  day,  or  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  man's  intellect,  in  the  bright  pagesof  mod- 
ern literature!  The  vegetation  on  the  jornada  is  the  creosote  bush, 
the  mesquite,the  Fremontia,  and  occasionally  patches  of  thin  grass, 
mostly  on  the  higher  lands  of  it;  a  few  willows  G;row  on  the  dry 
stream,  where  we  found  the  second  well.  Before  leaving  camp  this 
morning,  a  mule  was  found  cast  in  a  hollow  opposite  to  camp,  and 
was  not  recognized  as  any  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  column, 
but  after  getting  it  out,  it  proved  to  be  a  poor  thing  which  had 
been  abandoned  to  die  60  miles  back,  and  which  had  followed  our 
trail,  and  getting  near  camp,  had  mistaken  the  way,  and  got  in  bad 
ground,  and  fallen  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  extricate  itself,  the  fog 
of  the  S8th  no  doubt  being  its  salvation;  it  brought  with  It  one 
other  mule  left  back  30  miles,  but  it  had  passed  several  we  would 
like  to  have  seen  come  with  it. 

^ovembit  30.— Laid  by  at  the  Bayou  Cita,  to  be  a  green  spot,  no 
doubt,  in  the  memory  of  our  animals.  It  would  be  considered  a 
poor  camp  on  the  Arkansas,  but  here  it  is  fine;^the  green  gras* 
reaches  two  or  thrH  miles  along  the  narrow  valley  where  the  water 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  then  all  is  dry  and  barren  again,  except 
the  greenness  given  by  the  stink«bush  and  its  kindred  plants,  inhabi- 
tants only  of  dry  places.  A  few  willows  on  the  water  furnish  fuel* 
and  the  mountains  hang  over,high  and  bleak,  destitute  of  tr.eeSyana 
almost  vegetation,  composed  of  granite  and  other  silicious  rocks, 
rived  and  torn  with  the  volcanic  action,  and  seamed  with  volcanic 
matter.  The  granite  is  various  in  kind;  some  of  it  beautiful  struc- 
ture and  micacious;  the  agave  abounds,  and  the  Indians  have  baked 
it  in  every  direction,  using  as  fuel  the  dried  stalks  of  cactus,  and 
bushes  of  various  kinds.  The  fish-hook  cactus  is  found  here.  Our 
men  killed  a  horse  to-day  for  food,  the  first  animal  we  have  found 
necessary  to  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  appetite.  Our  men 
were  inspected  to-day  Poor  fellows!  they  are  well  nigh  naked — 
some  of  iheui  barefoot — a  sorry  looking  set.  A  dandy  would  think 
that,  in  those  swarthy  sun  burnt  faces,  a  lover  of  his  country  will 
See  no  signs  of  quailing.  They  will  be  ready  for  their  hour  when 
it  comes.  I  ascended  one  of  the  mountains  near  camp,  and  when 
about  8,000  feet  above  camp,  fond  myself  surrounded  by  peaks.  I 
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wo«]d  hftte  gone  fdrtberi  bat  wts  alone  and  exhausted;  a  fog  over* 
irnvf  the  west  range,  so  thai  my  riew  was' cut  off;  elsoi  in  one  di- 
reetiotti  I  think  I  might  hare  seen  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  mountain 
was  coTered  with  loose  masses  of  granite^  renndj  bat  whether  by 
water  or  not,  I  could  not  tell;  some  of  them,  evidently  fragments 
of  the  same  piece,  lay  side  by  side. 

Dtcemher  1. — The  first  day  of  winter;  we  left  Camp  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  found  the  air  cold  and  chilly.  The  mountain  peaks  on 
the  coast  range  are  coTered  with  snow  slightly;  the  whole  of  yes- 
terday |  these  peaks  were  coTered  with  clouds  which  drifted  off  in 
loose  masses  oyer  the  desert.  This  morning,  most  of  the  clouds 
had  disappeared,  and  a  strong  wind  blew  from  the  west.  Our 
route  for  the  day  was  devious  through  narrow  passes,  without  any 
great  elevation;  a  bad  road  for  our  little  howitzers,  and  impassable, 
without  work,  for  wap^ons.  We  marched  18  miles,  and  encamped 
at  the  vegus  San  Phillippe,  near  the  deserted  Indian  village;  the 
rocks  were  mostly  of  mica  slate  and  granite;  the  water  of  the  vegus 
is  apparently  fresh,  but  the  adjacent  swamp  is  salty,  and  the  grass 
bad  for  animals,  especially  at  this  season.  The  grass,  the  long 
salty  grass  of  the  Del  Norte,  and  the  soda  grass. 

December  2. — Marched  at  the  usual  hour,  our  animals  having 
spent  a  bad  night  from  the  cold  and  bad  ^rass;  the  few  remaining 
horses,  except  one,  gave  out  to-day^  haying  been  purged  by  the 
grass,  and  yery  much  weakened.    Our  route  was  now  oyer  a  rolling 
country.    About  six  miles,  we  met  some  Mexicans  escaping  out  of 
the  country,  with  women  and  children;  .we  allowed  them  to  pass 
free;  they  informed  us  of  thc^ existence  of  war  still  in  this  country ^ 
so  that  we  count  now  upon  meeting  the  enemy.   It  appears  that 
there  are^no  armed  forces  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field ,  but 
that,  generally,  parties  of  California  rancheros  can  be  found  in 
CTery  quarter.    We  will  probably  have  a  long  time  with  an  unseen 
enemy,  with  no  pitched  battles.    Arrived  at  Warner's  ranch  very 
unexpectedly  to  them.    This  point  is  about  60  miles  from  San  Diego, 
and  perhaps  80  from  the  Pueblo.    It  is  occupied  by  an  American,  * 
f^om  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  this  country,  and  became  natural- 
ized, married,  &c.    He  is  now  on  the  main  route  leading  to  Sonora, 
and  of  course  is  very  much  exposed  to  both  parties.    He  is  now 
said  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.    Our  approach 
to  California  improves  to-day,  and  we  came  part  of  the  day  under 
the  shade  of  fine  live-oak  trees,  and  on  the  mountain  tops,  clumps 
of  lofty  pines;  as  we  came  to  Warner's,  we  got  upon  the  western 
slope  of  mountains,  and  here  nature  had  made  pretty  successful  ef- 
forts to  clothe  her  nakedness;*  the  shrubs  and  trees  almost  hid  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  the  hills  had  grass  in  abundance,  but 
still  nothing  like  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  prairies  of  Missouri, 
but  doubtless  a  most  enchanting  sight,  when  it  is  green,  to  one  who 
has  just  crossed  the  desert.    We  found  Warner's  a  place  which 
would  be  considered  a  poor  location  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
hot  spring  and  a  cfld  one  on  his  place;  a  good  place  for  stock|but 
bad  ^r  grain,  one  would  think.   We  are  Uld  wheat  yields  thirty- 
fold.  The  labor  is  performed  by  California  Indians,  who  are  stimu- 
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lated  to  work  by  three  dollars  pe(  moBtli  end  repeated  flogeiags. 
We  encamped  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  weal  of  the  warm  spriog.  Havki 
heard  of  a  herd  of  mulea  16  milea  hencoi  helongiDg  to  Flor€i,tlf 
inaurgeot  chief«  Lieutenant  Dayidsoni  with  25  meoi  was  deapatdei 
with  Caraon  and  Sandera.  to  aee  if  we  could  get  a  remoiuit;  tbej 
atarted  at  dark.  A  Mr.  Stokesi  an  EDglishman,  who  Iitcs  15ailtt 
hence}  came,  to  camp,  and  gave  ua  information  that  Comm^kx 
Stockton  waa  at  Piej^o,  with  the  larger  part  of  his  naval  foiee. 
that  *he  had  to  remain  neutral.  A  letter  waa  aent  to  Comnodw 
Stockton,  and  it  waa  determined  to  remain  at  this  point  until  aors- 
ing^,  and  determine  whether  to  march  upon  San  Dieg^o  or  the  Ft- 
eblo,  or  to  bait  on  the  Sonora  outlet|  until  it  was  known  what  wm 
to  be  done  with  the  American  prisoners  said  to  be  in  the  haadf  «: 
the  rancheroa.  We  hear  that  the  Californians  are  Tery  aa?a^ 
killing  any  of  their  people  whAm  they  suspect  of  treachery,  ai^ 
forcing  those  who  were  unwilling  to  join  them.  We  were  almck 
with  the  fact  that  a  furious  wind  blew  in  our  faces  as  we  approaches 
the  coast  range,  but  after  crossing  it,  we  found  all  calnii  and  were 
told  there  had  been  no  wind. 

December  3. — Lieutenant  Davidson  and  Carson  returned  abor 
noon,  with  a  large  gang  of  tame  and  wild  animals,  most  of  wku: 
are  said  to  belong  to  Flores,  the  Californian  general.  After  theia, 
came  a  party  of  French,  English,  and  a  Chillian,  claiming  their 
riding  animals,  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  country,  which  th^ 
general  gave  them.  Many  of  the  animals  from  the  herd  were  pr- 
into  service,  and  arrangements  made  to  secure  the  balance  bj 
driving  them  into  some  safe  place  in  the  mountains.  Laid  by  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  did  not  have  time  to  examine  the  Tawa  Call- 
ente;  but  it  is  said  to  be  remarkable. 

December  4. — Marched  at  9,  and  took  the  route  for  San  Diego,  u 
communicate  with  the  naval  forces  and  to  establish  our  depot,  not 
knowing  yet  in  what  state  we  would  find  the  country.  Marclec 
15  milea  in  a  rain,  cold  and  disagreeablei  and  encamped  at  St.  1st- 
bellai  a  former  ranch  of  San  Diego  miaaioni  now,  by  hook  or  bj 
crook|  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  an  Englishman  named  Stokea;  here  hat* 
pitality  waa  held  out  to  ua — Stokea  haying  gone  to  San  Diego. 
ate  heartily  of  atewed  and  roaat  mutton  and  tortillaa.  We  heaii 
of  a  party  of  Californianai  of  SO  men,  encamped  at  a  diatance  free 
this;  but  the  informant  Taried  from  16  to  30  milea  in  hia  mceouata, 
rendering  it  too  uncertain  to  make  a  daah  on  them  in  a  darky  atormj 
night|  ao  we  alept  till  morning. 


Head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  West, 

San  Diego,  {California,)  January  25,  1847. 

The  foregoing  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  rough  notes  of  my  late  aid- 
de-camp,  Captain  A.  R.  Johnston,  1st  dragoons,  who  was  killed  at 
daybreak  on  the  6th  Decemberi  1846,  in  an  action  with  the  Cali- 
fornians at  San  Pasqual.  * 

'^''^TT^tV      •   S.  W.  KEARNY, 

■  BHgadicr  General. 
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